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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 


The  instliiet  of  the  Ameritim  peotple  has  atwajB  been  ayenie 
to  'war.  Whenever  »  •eriovs  national  eriaia  proToeative  of 
w«r  lu»  tlireatened  and  diplomade  methoda  baye  failed,  the 
tendency  of  the  Ameriean  people  haa  been  to  reaort  to  meaa- 
urea  of  eommereial  eoereion  rather  than  to  armed  f  oiee.  The 
pbiloeophy  mderlying  aach  action  ia  clear  enough:  aince  the 
moat  froitfoi  eanae  of  oppreiaiTe  conduct  among  nationa  ia 
the  deaire  for  economic  advantage  in  aome  form  or  other, 
the  remedy  of  a  peaceful  people  ia  to  be  found  in  the  appli- 
cation of  an  economic  counter-irritant  more  powerful  than 
the  original  exciting  cause.    If  there  be  a  fallacy  in  this  posi- 
tion, it  is  dual  in  character.    In  the  first  place,  the  economic 
weapmi  is  alwa^-.s  two-edg(  (l  and.  in  a  world  closely  knit  to- 
gether by  commercial  and  financial  ties,  may  inflict  more 
injury  upon  the  people  wielding  it  than  upon  the  power 
against  which  it  is  directed.    Secondly,  it  is  based  upon  too 
naivc  ail  assumption.    Granting  that  the  roots  of  oppression 
are  jprenerally  economic  in  character,  any  effort  to  combat 
that  oppr<  hjsion  by  economic  means  is  likely  to  arouat'  nation- 
alistic feelings  and  instincts  that  entirely  transform  the  na- 
ture of  the  dispute.    Thus  economic  coercion  loses  its  efficacy 
as  a  pacific  weapon  and  leads  inevitably .  to  the  appeal  to 
arms  that  it  ^vas  designed  to  prevent. 

Americans  tirst  used  economic  coercion  on  a  widespread 
scale  in  the  ten  years'  controversy  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  The  non-importation  and  non- 
consumption  regulationa  of  the  colonists  during  the  Grenville 
and  Townshend  acts  proved  successful  in  bringing  about 
modifications  of  British  policy;  but  the  more  comprehensive 
boycott  adopted  in  the  later  years  of  the  controversy  touched 
deeply  British  national  pride  and  helped  to  precipitate  the 
war.  In  the  aeTcnteen-ninetiea  Jefferaon  and  hia  group 
aought,  without  result,  to  perauade  the  majority  party  to 
verive  the  boycott  for  uae  againat  Oreat  Britain  prior  to  the 
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Jay  treaty.  When  Jefferson's  party  got  into  power  in  1801 ,  ^ 
it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  bethink  himself  of  non-inter>  / 
course  as  the  surest  and  sanest  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
created  for  the  United  States  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Pro- 
fessor Jennings  in  the  present  monograph  confines  himself 
to  a  study  of  the  embargo,  the  first  and  most  drastic  form 
of  commercial  pressure  put  into  operation  by  the  Jefferson 
administration,  and  leaves  the  examination  of  Madison's 
coercive  measures  to  later  students. 

The  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812 
did  not  entirely  destroy  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  efficacy  of  economic  non-intercourse  as  a  substitute  for 
war.  As  the  Civil  War  approached,  no  measure  of  relief  was 
perhaps  more  favorably  discussed  by  southern,  public  men 
than  the  adoption  of  non-intercourse  against  the  manufactur- 
ing North;  and  indeed  blacklists  of  so-called  abolition 
houses"  of  the  North  were  published  in  the  southern  press 
although  no  widespread  or  concerted  action  was  taken  against 
them.  Again,  as  the  World  War  threatened  to  draw  the 
United  States  into  its  vortex,  the  time-honored  method  of 
coercion  was  revived  in  the  public  prints  and  served  for  a 
time  to  confuse  and  complicate  the  discussions  during  that 
eritical  period.  Tt  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  outcome  of 
that  great  conflict  has  bom  to  erivo  to  tliis  oft-rejocted  meas- 
ure international  sanction  by  providing,  in  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  for  its  employment  against  recalci- 
trant  members  of  the  League. 

In  the  present  study  Professor  Jennings  undertakes  to  set 
forth  the  history  of  the  embargo  of  Jefferson's  time  with  all 
its  surrounding  circumstances.  His  especial  contribution  is 
the  searching  examination  he  makes  into  the  economic  effects 
of  the  embargo  and  his  discussion  of  the  reaction  of  American 
public  opinion  to  its  operation. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinqer. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


The  material  for  this  monograph  which  was  first  suggested 
to  the  author  by  Professor  E.  L.  Bogart,  now  licad  of  the 
Economics  Department  at  the  University  of  IlliTiois,  was  ob- 
tained largely  from  tin-  lib  ratios  of  the  nniversities  o£  lUinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  librarians  of  those  institutions  for  their  courteous  treat- 
ment and  help.  The  valuable  newspaper  collection  at  the 
University  of  Wiaoooam  has  been  of  especial  service.  The  use 
ijit  this  material  was  made  possible  by  the  research  fund  which 
Carl  E.  Seashore,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  aoeords  to  students  and  teachers  who  are  aetively 
en^nrred  in  reaeardk  work.  Miss  Jsne  E.  Roberts,  librarian 
of  the  Univeratsr  of  Iowa,  has  gone  to  considerable  trouble  in 
borrowing  eertain  newq[>apers  from  the  Library  of  the  History 
Department  of  Iowa  at  Des  MoinoB. 

As  the  work  progreand  the  mannseript  grew  very  bulky; 
henoe  it  beeame  neeessary  to  snmmariae  tluee  of  the  original 
chaptered  eontaining  over  one  hundred  typed  pages,  into  ten 
or  twenty  pages  which  were  added  to  the  chapter  on  ''The 
Embargo  Lawa*'  These  three  ehapters  were  originally  entitled 
"Diplomacy  of  the  Embargo,"  "Arguments  on  the  Embargo 
m  the  First  Session  of  Congress,  18074806/^  snd  "Arguments 
en  the  Embargo  in  the  Second  Session  of  Congress  till  the 
BesBsge  of  the  Enforeanent  Act,  1806-1809." 

Professor  C.  M.  Thompson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commeree, 
Unirosity  of  Illinois,  has  gone  carefully  over  the  work  of  his 
former  pupil  and  has  made  valuable  suggestions.  Professor 
P.  S.  Peirce,  formerly  of  the  Economics  Department  of  this 
institution,  has  also  read  and  criticized  the  manuscript  with 
care.  Professor  C.  M.  Case,  of  the  Sociology  Department, 
Professor  Jacob  Van  der  Zee,  of  the  Political  Sci(»nee  Depart- 
ment, and  Professor  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  head  of  the  History 
DeparUuent,  have  read  the  manuscript  with  gn*eat  care  and 
have  offered  constructive  criticism.    The  writer  wishes  to 
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aeknoirfedge  *  speeial  debt  to  Prafesw  SdileBiiiger  for  liis 
TBlnaUe  waggetldaoa.  The  ments  of  tin  matk^  if  H  lias  any, 
are  larg^  due  to  those  who  have  written  and  adyiaed;  ita 
defeets  are  dae  to  the  author  alone. 

WALIXnt  W.  JXNNDiGB. 

lowft  GUj,  low*,  Xtj  20^  im. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTBODUCnON 

During  the  troubled  days  following  the  Bevolntioiiaiy  War 
and  the  winning  of  independenee»  American  industry  remained 
in  an  imsettled  condition.  Few  powers  cared  to  make  treatici 
with  a  eonntry  which  was  a  single  nation  one  day  and  thirteen 
natiana  on  the  next  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
fumever,  conditions  grew  more  stable^  indnatry  Improved,  and 
the  new  r^nUic  began  to  command  leepeet  abroad. 

In  1793,  another  jthaae  of  the  Hfe  and  death  struggle  between 
Bng^iand  and  France  began,  and  continued,  with  aome  inter- 
mimifflnB,  nntU  Napdeon'a  overthrow  in  1815.   Dnring  this 
period  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  increased  by  leaps 
and  boonds.   Inasmoch  as  England 'a  naval  superiority  soon 
gave  her  control  of  the  sea,  France  and  other  powers  at  odds 
with  England  had  to  depend  on  nentrala  to  handle  thdr  trade. 
The  TarioQS  products  ol  the  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  East 
and  West  Indies  could  find  their  way  to  Europe  only  under 
a  neutral  flag,  or  at  great  tuk  and  expense.  The  poeition  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
]<mg  established  trade  with  them  naturally  threw  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  commerce  into  the  hands  of  the  new  republic. 
Many  Americans  also  en^f^ed  in  the  more  distant  trade  of  the 
East  Indies  and  other  jjarJs  of  the  world.  Sugar,  coffee,  spirits, 
•    cocoa,  pimento,  mdigo,  pepper,  and  spices  of  all  kinds  were 
carried  direetly  to  Europe  or  were  first  brought  to  the  United 
States  and  then  re-cxpoilcd  to  Europe.* 

To  this  trade  Great  Britain  objected,  lor  orders  in  council 
affectini?  neutral  trade  bej?an  to  be  issued  as  early  as  1789. 
With  the  renewed  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1803,  following  the 
temporal^'  peace  of  Amiens,  however,  her  objections  grew 
itroDger.  In  the  cases  of  the  Imnutnuel  and  FoUy,  Sir  William 

1  ntkfa.  Vtaattor,  tmmmi  Titw  «/  fto  Ommmm  tf  Uto  VMM  mt»$§  tf  Amutm, 
ft,  lU,  IM. 
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Scott  had  laid  down  the  general  principle  that  in  spite  of  the 
Rule  of  1756  which  declared  that  "when  a  nation  closed  its 
colonies  to  other  nations  in  time  of  peace,  it  had  no  right  to 
open  them  in  Uiiie  of  war,  and  that  if  it  did,  all  such  com- 
merce was  liable  to  seizure,"  goods  might  he  carried  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country  if  the  vo\age  was  broken 
by  landing  the  goods  in  the  United  States  and  paasing  them 
through  tlie  custom  houses.  In  the  case  of  the  Essex,  July, 
1805,  Scott,  however,  decided  that  the  intention  of  the  shipper 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  that  intention  was  to 
carry  the  goods  from  the  mother  country  to  the  colony  or  from 
the  colony  to  the  mother  country,  he  held  that  landing  the 
goods  in  a  neutral  port,  satisiving  custom-hou.se  foiinalil ies, 
or  even  thoroughly  repairing  the  vessel  while  there,  made 
absolutely  no  difference.  If  the  intention  was  to  carry  on  a 
trade  denied  during  peace,  the  cargo,  lie  said,  was  good 
prize.^ 

Such  a  contention,  if  persisted  in,  would  wreck  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  This  trade  which  had  grown  rapidly  since  1803 
reached  its  high  point  in  1807.  It  had  increased  our  tonnage, 
filled  the  pockets  of  individuals,  and  aided  the  public  treasury. 
In  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  and  manufacture  was  $134,590,552,  or  an 
average  of  $44,863,517  per  year;  during  the  same  years  the 
exports  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture  amounted  to 
$173,105,813  or  an  average  of  $57,701,937  per  year.  Re-exports 
thus  exceeded  domestic  exports  by  $38,515,2(51  for  the  three 
years  or  $12,838,420  per  year.' 

In  each  of  the  years  1806  and  1807  more  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  million  pounds  of  sugar  were  exported  from 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  this  sugar  was  imported  and 
then  re-exported  in  American  vessels.  The  tonnage  employed 
was  approximately  seventy  thousand,  and  the  freight  charges 
on  the  cargoes  in  the  two  different  voyages  amounted  to  prob- 
ably three  or  four  million  dollars.    The  largest  part  of  the 

2  rhrinirmj,',  K..  The  Jr ffrreoninv.    vt.s*,,t;,  1^7    ■\<\9.      Th?»  SnterpreUtlon  of  the 

Rule  of  1756  ii  Uwt  given  hy  Fish.  C.  R.  in  Atnerican  Diplomacy,  p.  112.    The  ez- 
pUnattoB  «f  tkt  jv^jleWI  4»ctolom,  hamwn,  b  takm  freni  Vntrnmr  CTwiiiiBg. 
a  PltUn.  T.»  op,  eit.,  106. 
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sii^ur  was  sent  to  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Hamburg 
and  Bremen. 

Another  important  re-export  was  eoffec.    The  amount  ex-v/ 
ported,  on  an  average  for  the  yean  1804,  1806,  1806,  and 
1807  was  over  forty-five  million  pounds.   The  principal  desti- 
nations to  which  it  was  sent  were  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Harnhnrf^  and  Bremen,  and  Oreat  Britain.    For  the  years 

1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  annual  quantity  of  wine  exported 
was  a,423,48&  galions;  of  spirits^  1,000,301  gallons;  of  tea, 
2,151,385  pounds;  of  eoeoa,  5,987,664  pounds;  and  of  pepper, 
5,202,791  pounds. 

That  this  earryiiig  trade  added  much  to  our  national  wealth 
is  evidisnt  Shipbuilding  was  eneoniaged;  private  fortunes 
were  built;  the  public  coffers  were  filled.  Many  of  the  goods 
and  other  articles  were  not  entitled  to  a  "drswbaek,"  or  a 
return  of  part  or  all  of  the  duties  paid,  heeaose  the  owners 
had  not  complied  with  the  law.  The  duties  colleeted  on  articles 
re-exported,  withoot  the  ''drawback,"  and  naturally  not  paid 
by  consomers  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,531,618 
In  1805,  $1,297,535  in  1806,  and  $1,393,877  in  1807.  The  total 
for  the  three  years  was  thus  $4,223,030  or  over  $1,407,676  per 
year.  A  duty  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent  retained  on  the 
*Mra whacks*'  amounted  to  $328,144.79  in  1805,  $334,247.39  in 

1806,  and  $368,275.50  in  1807.  These  fi^ires  added  to  the 
previous  ones  \dll  give  a  total  of  $5,253,697.68  or  $1,751,232.56 
per  year  eoiitributed  to  the  public  treasury  and  nut  paid  for 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
one  ninth  of  all  duties  collected  or  secured  durin^^  the  period.* 

A  more  detailed  study  of  \ho  trade  of  the  Unit^^d  States 
with  sonir  of  the  leadiuL.'  couniries  of  the  .world  for  the  years 
1805,  IbOii,  and  1807  may  be  of  interest.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  products  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  domestic  produce.  $13,939,663  in  1805;  $12,737,913  in  1806; 
and  $21,122,332  in  1807;  the  corresponding'  figures  for  the 
foreign  produce  were  $1,472,600,  $2  855,583,  and  $2  027,650. 
Thi^  resulting  annual  totals  were  $15,412^63,  $15,593,490,  and 
$23,149,982.  The  grand  total  for  the  three  yean  was  $54,155^ 
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741  or  over  $18,051,913  per  year.    The  principal  articles  ex- 
portrd  to  Great  Britain   and  Trrlnnr]  were :  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  sometimes  wheat  and  liour,  llax  seed,  naval  stores  such  as 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  timber  and  planks,  staves  and 
heading,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  whale  and  spermaceti  oil. 
Our  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  largely 
manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds  including  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  fiax,  brass,  copper,  earthen  ware,  haberdashery,  iron,  steel, 
lead,  hats,  aalt,  tin,  pewter,  ooal,  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  British 
prodnee  and  manufacture  exported  to  the  United  States 
anumnted  to  £11,716,620  in  1806  and  £11,119,048  in  1807.  Be- 
aideB,  In  these  years  foreign  merchandise  was  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  to  the  Talne  of  £458,875 
and  £253,822.  The  totals  were  thus  £12,175,495  and  £11,372,- 
870.    The  imports  and  eiports  of  the  United  States  were 
greater  in  1806  and  1807  than  in  any  former  year.  Probably 
abont  one-third  of  the  goods  Imported  from  Great  Britain, 
especially  in  1806,  was  exported  again  to  the  West  Indies^ 
Soath  j&meriea,  or  elsewhere.  Since  the  value  of  exports  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  articles  at  the  place  of  ex- 
portation, the  balance  of  trade  against  na  waa  not  so  ^eat 
as  appeared.  Many  of  the  articles  were  bulky  and- were  car- 
ried by  our  own  yessels.   Thus  in  1807,  489  American  ships 
with  a  tonnage  of  123,545  cleared  from  Liverpool.    The  cost 
of  transportation  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  shipper,  then 
estimated  :\i  about  twenty  per  cent,  sliould  be  added  to  the 
value  of  llie  exports.    The  balance  was  paid  by  the  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  world.' 

A  branch  of  the  British  trade  that  deserves  particular  men- 
tion is  that  with  the  British  AVest  Indies.  Durint^  the  colon- 
ial period  this  trade  had  been  particularly  important.  In  fact, 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  which  had  well-nij?h  closed  the  trade 
and  shut  off  the  specie  which  we  had  used  in  pa>nnp:  for 
British  manufactured  goods  coupled  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  i^ue  of  paper  money,  wns  ])robably  n  more  important 
cause  of  the  T?<^\  olutionary  AVar  than  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765. 
After  the  wiuuiug  of  independence  further  restrictions  were 

8  /Md.,  pp.  100-208. 
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placed  m  the  Britufa.  Wert  India  trade,  but  nevertheleoB  large 
qnantitiei  of  our  hunber,  fish,  floor,  beef,  podc,  honeoi  live 
cattle,  Indian  com  and  meal,  peas,  beans,  etc  found  their  way 
from  time  to  time  to  the  British  West  Indies.  Probably  half 
of  oar  lumber  exports  went  to  the  British  Wert  Indies  in 
1805,  1808,  and  1807.  Stayes  and  heeding  to  the  nimiber  of 
15,408,000  were  sent  there  in  1805,  20,645,000  in  1806,  and 
16,800,000  in  1807.  In  the  same  years  nearly  twice  as  many 
shingles  were  sent  there  as  to  all  other  places:  41,784,000  in 
1805,  52,506,000  in  1801;.  and  43.501,000  in  1807.  Approxi- 
liialtly  one  half  our  boards  and  planks  were  also  sent  to  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  figures  were  36,975,000  in  1805, 
42,096,000  in  1S06,  and  36,205,000  in  1807.«  Large  quantities 
of  fish  and  Hour,  but  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  totals, 
wriM  also  exported  to  the  British  We^t  Indies.  In  1807,  251,706 
barrels  of  lioni-  were  exported  to  these  islands.  The  value  of 
the  flour,  bread  and  biscuit,  exported,  1802-1804,  averaged 
about  two  million  dollars  yearly;  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and 
laid  dght  hundred  thousand.  The  quantity  of  rum  imported 
during  the  same  period  was  about  four  million  gallons,  valued 
at  two  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  number  of  gallons 
imported  during  1805-1807  avcm^ed  about  4,614,000  yearly. 
The  value  of  our  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  awged 
$6^056^9^3,  1802-1804;  our  impOTts  #4,572,979,  and  our  total 
eommeree  $10,629,288^  Sinee  oar  own  ships  w«re  employed 
in  this  trade,  the  profits  and  advantages  went  largely  to  Am- 
eriean  nerdiaiitai' 

Many  British  writers  inelined  to  the  view  that  their  British 
West  Indies  eonid  be  largely  sapplied  from  their  North  Am- 
man eokniei^  but  thcgr  wove  not  so  sapplied  prorioas  to  the 
Ameriesn  embargo.  For  the  years  1804-1806,  the  average 
amoont  tenished,  aoeotding  to  Pitkin,  was: 
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From  the 

Other 

U.S. 

V/vuovA  ton 

Hour,  meal,  and  bread 

(cwt.) 

463Ji05 

7  B67 

Coni.  ttm-tM.  miM-  ftsd 

V,aif  V 

18S  IAS 

4.4S2 

Eice  (hh\H  ) 

11  740 

if 

80 

1US71 

liSflli   Hi*v  PArl  A^tf* 
JC  iBUy  urjr  vWUf  vtw« 

1 Q Q  404,  . 

IMfth   RAlt  or  nirlclpil 

(bbls.) 

38,171 

9if|iSUU 

Butter  (flrkiBs) 

8,050 

AO  ftIA 

OA 

Oowt  and  oxen 

4,145 

a 

ft 

Sheep  and  hogs 

3,484 

44 

314 

Oak  and  pine  boards 

and  timber  (ft.) 

39,022,997 

942,122 

101,330 

Staves  (pieces) 

17,605,687 

525,026 

264,500 

Shingles 

43,051,704 

'  332,985 

13,000s 

A  careful  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  in  only 
three  items,  the  exportation  of  butter,  salt  or  pickled  fish,  and 
pork  and  beef,  did  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lead  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  case  her  exports  were  over  six  times  as 
8^e8t,  in  the  aeeond  about  iifty  per  cent  more,  but  in  the  third 
caBO  less  than  one  per  cent  greater.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
imports  of  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  United  States 
led  all  other  imports  combined  by  substantial  margins.  Thus 
oiver  nine-tenths  of  tlic  flour,  meal  and  bread  came  from  the 
United  States,  two-thirds  of  the  com,  oats,  peas,  and  beans, 
praetieally  all  of  the  rice,  three-fourths  of  the  cows  and  oxen, 
orer  ninely  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  hogs,  and  practically 
all  of  the  Imnher. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Fiiinee  and  her  depen- 
dencies was  important  daring  this  period.  The  principal  ex- 
ports were  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  dried  fish,  whale  and  spennaceti 
oil,  pot  and  pearl  a8he%  and  naval  stores  of  the  domestic 
prodnce,  and  of  foreign  origin,  sugar,  coffee,  teas,  cocoa,  pep- 
per, and  other  spices.  The  principal  imports  were  winea^ 
brandies,  silks,  olive  oil,  and  jewelry  of  Tarious  kinds.  Dnring 
the  years  180i-1807  the  awage  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
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niMtie  pTodoee  was  $3,060,203^,  but  of  foraigii  produce  it 
was  $8,^,979  or  nearly  three  times  as  great* 

Ordinarily  France  imposed  restrietions  on  foreign  trade  with 
her  West  India  poeaenioiis.  Like  Great  Britain  she  admitted 
all  kinds  of  lumber,  live  provisloDS,  TegetaUes,  rice,  xatch,  and 
tar  beesDse  she  eoidd  not  snpply  those  articles  hersdl  Qreat 
Britain  generally  ezehided  American  beef,  pork,  and  dried  fish, 
but  France  admitted  American  beef  and  dried  cod  fish,  thou^ 
she  sabjeeted  them  to  an  additional  duty  of  three  livres  on 
each  quintal  in  order  to  encourage  her  own  lUherieBL  Bn^and 
allowed  the  importatioti  of  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  various 
grains,  but  Prance,  by  a  general  law,  excluded  flour  and  all 
grains  except  Indian  corn.  J'lancc  allowed  her  colonies  to 
send  only  rum  and  molasses  to  the  United  Static ,  Qreat 
Britain  permitted  not  only  rum  and  molasses,  but  also  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa  nuts,  ginger,  and  pimentos  to  come.  The  latter, 
in  order  to  increa.se  her  naval  supremacy,  confined  both  impoits 
jumI  (  xjxirts  to  her  own  ves.sels.  Sinee  the  former  had  few 
.sliips,  she  allowed  the  products  to  go  in  American  vessels.  Her 
p<»liov  was  to  monopolize  the  articles  themselves;  that  of  Great 
Briiain  was  to  monopolizt  the  carriage  of  the  aiticles.  The 
former  reserved  the  most  valuable  products  for  consumption 
at  home  and  to  augment  the  national  wealth.  During  the  wars 
many  restrictions,  particularly  those  of  France,  were  not  en- 
forced. The  average  value  of  the  American  exports  of  domes- 
tic production  to  the  French  West  Indies  and  Americnn  col- 
onies, 1804  1S07  was  $2,572,660  and  of  exports  of  foreign 
produoe,  $a,ai6,762.25.'<' 

The  exports  to  Spain  consisted  largely  of  fish,  floor,  whale 
oil,  rice,  and  tobacco  of  the  domestic  produce  and  of  cocoa, 
coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  and  other  spices  of  foreign  produce. 
The  imports  from  Spain  were  largely  brandies,  wines,  fnuts 
of  various  kinds,  and  salt  The  exports  of  domestic  produce 
STeraged  $1,793,963,  1804-1807,  and  the  exports  of  foreign 
prodnce  #1,890,079.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  1804 
the  exports  of  domestic  prednce  were  four  times  as  great  as 
these  of  fordgn  prodnce,  while  in  1807  the  exports  of  foreign 

•  Ibid     pp  210-228. 
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produce  were  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  domestic  pro- 
duce. During  these  four  years,  too,  the  value  of  exports  of 
domestic  origin  fell  half  while  the  ezports  of  foreign  prodace 
inereased  about  six  fold.^^ 

Daring  the  European  wars  our  trade  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  the  American  colonies  inereased  greatly.  Our 
shippers  carried  the  products  of  the  Spanish  Islands,  and,  in 
large  port,  supplied  those  islands  with  the  varions  manofae- 
tures  iof  Europe.  Our  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  and  American  colonies  ayeraged  $2,348,- 
354.50  during  1804-1807;  the  exports  of  foreign  produce  aver- 
aged $6,102447  for  the  same  period.  In  1804  the  exports 
of  domestic  produce  were  nearly  forty-seven  per  cent  greater 
than  those  of  foreign  produce.  In  1807,  however,  the  latter 
were  about  three  hundred  per  cent  greater.  During  the  four 
years  the  value  of  exports  of  domestic  origin  increased  forty- 
three  per  cent ;  during  the  same  period  the  value  of  exports 
of  foreign  ori^nn  increased  nearly  739  per  cent.  Naluiaily 
American  shippers  muda  iortun^  from  this  carrying  trade.** 

As  a  general  thing  the  United  biates  exported  wheat,  flour, 
com,  rice,  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  soap,  and  staves  and  headiiig 
to  Portuj^al  and  Madeira.  She  received  in  return  wines,  fruit, 
and  salt.  The  exports  to  Portugal  were  small  as  compared 
with  those  to  Spain,  and  unlike  the  latter  in  that  the  exports 
of  articles  of  domestic  produce  exceeded  in  value  the  e  xports 
of  foreign  produce.  The  value  oi"  the  fofiuer  was  $1,282,169 
in  1804,  $508,284  in  1805,  $920,841  in  1806,  and  $829,313  in 
1807 ;  the  value  of  exports  of  foreign  produce  for  the  same 
years  was  $190,716,  $851,647,  $857,050,  and  $159,173.  The 
average  was  thus  seTenty-two  per  cent  greater  for  the  former, 
or  $885,151.75  as  compared  to  $514,646.50.  In  only  one  of  the 
years,  1805,  did  the  exports  of  foreign  produce  exceed  those 
of  domestic  produce;  in  1804  the  latter  were  about  siz  times 
as  great  and  in  1807  over  five  times  as  great.^* 

Trade  with  northern  £urope  was  not  so  important  as  trade 
with  southwestern  Europe.    Among  our  exports  to  Bussia 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  226-228. 
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were  eotton,  rice,  UhtMO,  and  epiiite  of  domeetie  origin,  end 
sugar  and  coffee,  with  Mme  pepper,  tea,  and  eoooa  of  foreign 
origin.  The  ezpbrta  of  dmnestie  origin  were  worth  $12,044 
in  1806,  $3,680  in  1806,  and  $78,860  in  1807;  the  eiporta  of 
foreign  origin  were  worth  in  the  same  years  $69,828,  $8,827, 
and  $866^867.  The  ayerage  ^ne  of  the  former  wm  $81,481^ 
and  of  the  latter  $144,840.67.  Iron,  hemp,  eordage,  dnefc  and 
Tmriona  kinda  of  hemp  and  flax  sneh  aa  diillingii,  diapers, 
broad  and  narrow  tieldngs,  sheetings,  ete.  were  returned  in 
exehange.  The  ayerage  amoimt  of  goods  paying  duties  aeooxd- 
ing  to  Bnaoan  yalne  and  inehiding  iron,  hemp,  flax,  ete.  was 
$1,802,217  for  1802,  1808,  and  1804.  Ot  tills  amount,  hemp 
was  worth  over  half  or  $779,473.  In  1807  the  amoimt  of  our 
imports  from  Russia  was  $1,804,000  or  about  four  times  as 
great  as  our  exports  which  auiouiitcd  to  $445,217.** 

Commerce  with  Sweden  was  small  until  the  a(}()[)ti(iti  of 
coininercial  restrictions.  As  in  the  case  of  liussia  wo  bought 
more  from  Sweden  than  ^\c  sold  her,  though  the  dij»ci  epancy 
was  not  so  ^?reat.  Our  prmeipal  exports  were  tobacco  and  rice; 
our  principal  import  wijs  iron.  The  trade  with  the  Swedi.sh 
West  Indices,  however,  was  much  greater.  Thus  from  1795  to 
1801  our  exports  to  them  wt  ]  *'  moi^  thfni  eleven  times  as  grea't 
an  to  Sweden,  and  t!ie  \aluc  of  our  imports  from  them  was 
over  six  tinges  as  Lrmat ;  the  averages  were  six  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars  and  five  hundred  thousand.  In 
1807  we  exported  to  the  Swedish  West  Indies  $416,509  worth 
of  domestic  produce  and  $911,155  worth  oi  foreign  produce. 
In  the  same  year  we  imported  92,858  gallons  of  nun,  37,764 
gallons  of  molasses,  2,752,412  poimds  of  sugar,  and  1,705,670 
pounds  of  coffee. 

Greater  than  the  trade  with  Sweden  was  the  trade  with 
Denmark  and  Norway;  The  average  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  to  the  two  countries  from  1785  to  1801  was 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the  imports  from  them 
for  the  same  period  averaged  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
During  the  yeara  1805, 1806,  and  1807  the  exports  of  domestic 
prodnee  were  worth  $485,826,  $356,505,  and  |572 J50  respee- 
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tivcly;  the  exports  of  foreipfn  produce  for  the  same  years  were 
$1,4iS1,7(j7,  $1»052,954,  and  $836,468.    The  avera{?e  of  each  for 
the  three  year  period  was  $454,890.33  and  $1,123,729.07.  Cot- 
ton, tobarco,  rice,  and  sugar  were  the  principul  exports.  The 
trade  witli  the  Danish  West  Indies  was  even  greater  than  the 
trade  with  Denmark  itself.    The  average  value  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  origin,  1804-1807,  was  $1,407,366;  of  foreign  ori^n, 
$1,025,976.25.    During  the  four  year  period  the  exports  of 
the  former  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  whereas  the  latter 
increased  over  one  hundre<!  -uid  t hi ity-four  por  r-ent.  J^cvcr- 
thclcss,  in  not  one  of  the  four  years  did  the  exports  of  ioreiga, 
produce  exeeed  the  exports  of  dome.stic  produce.'* 

During  the  European  wars  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  eapecifdly  the  former,  was  very 
great.    The  Elbe  and  Weaer  and  other  waters  carried  the 
manufactures  of  Germany,  especially  linena,  from  their  place 
of  origin  to  Hamburg,  the  great  depot  of  this  commerce.  The 
products  received  in  exchange  from  tlie  United  States  were 
tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  spirits  from  molasses,  whale  oil,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  sagar,  coffee,  teas,  eoeoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices. 
Until  Napoleon  got  control  of  the  cities  the  trade  was  valuable 
far  beyond  the  imagination  of  most  persons.   For  the  years 
1796-1 801  the  average  value  of  our  exports  to  those  cities  was 
$11,542,625.43  and  of  our  imports  from  them  $3,821,131.57. 
The  high  point  came  in  1799  when  our  exports  were  valued 
at  $17,144,400  and  our  imports  at  $6,919,425.  The  total  value 
of  our  exports  of  domestic  origin  for  1804-1807  was  $4,427,725 
or  $1,106,931.25  per  year;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
foreign  produce  during  the  same  period  was  $12,864,296,  or 
$3,216,074  per  year.    The  exports  of  1799  alone  were  thus 
practically  equal  to  those  of  the  four  years,  1804-1807.*^ 

The  trade  with  Holland  was  also  particularly  important  to 
tlie  American  merchants.  Of  course,  as  with  other  countries, 
restrictions  of  the  warrm^?  powers  interfered  more  or  less,  but 
evasion  was  not  particularly  difflc  ult,  and  many  a  fortune  was 
made.  For  the  years,  1804-1807,  the  averaj^e  value  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  origin  from  the  United  States  to  Holland 
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-was  $2,638,964.75,  and  of  foreit^u  origin  $13,713,551.75.  The 
articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  exported  were  tobacco, 
rice,  cotton,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil,  and  spirits  from 
molasses.  For  the  years  1804-1807,  213,803,691  ponnds  of 
snerar,  or  53,450,922%  ponnds  per  year,  were  shipped  to 
Holland;  of  this  amount  178.859,694  pounds,  or  about  eig^hty- 
four  per  cent,  was  brown.  During  the  same  years  the  coffee 
exported  amounted  to  91,511,826  pounds,  or  22,877,9561^ 
poands  per  year.  The  usual  imports  from  Holland  were  wool- 
ens, linens,  spirits  from  gnun,  nails^  sp&es,  manufactures  of 
lead,  paints,  steel,  cheese,  glass,  anchors,  shot,  slit  and  hoop 
iron.  For  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804  the  average  amount 
of  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties  was  $1,110,354;  in  1807 
it  was  $1,881,741.  For  these  three  years  the  amount  of  gin 
imported  into  the  United  States  was  1,059,540  gallons;  in  1807, 
it  was  1,463,000  gallona.  The  exports  usually  far  exeeeded 
the  imports  in  Tslne;  the  balance  was  generally  paid  in  bills 
of  exchange  on  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.^  , 

The  eommeree  of  the  United  States  with  the  Dnteh  West 
Indies  was  less  important  than  the  trade  with  the  mother 
country.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce,  1804-1807,  amount* 
ed  to  $3,121,867  or  $780,466.75  per  year;  the  exports  of  foreign 
produce  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $1,761,001  or 
$440,250.25  per  year.  The  total  exports  in  the  first  year  were 
worth  a  little  more  than  those  in  the  other  three  years  com- 
bined.  The  United  States  imported  large  quantities  of  coffee, 
sugar,  pepper  and  other  spices  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies; 
they  were  paid  for  in  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  cargoes 
shipped  from  Europe.  When  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to 
engage  in  the  European  wars,  this  trade  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  merchants.  In  1801,  it  was  valued 
at  $4,430,733.  In  1804,  8,395,783  pounds  of  coffee  valued  at 
$2,098,945  were  imported  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  in  1807,  the  amount  imported  was 
8,842.568  pounds.  In  1804,  4,(U(i,2S4  pounds  of  pepper  were 
imported;  in  1807,  2,508,897  pounds." 

The  trade  o£  the  United  States  with  Italy  was  of  some  im- 
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portanee.  The  exports  were  dried  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
and  eoeoa;  the  imports  were  silks,  wines^  brandies,  fniit,  lead* 
and  eheese.    The  exports  for  the  serra  years,  1795-1801 » 

amounted  to  $10,362,391;  during  the  same  period  the  imports 
amounted  to  $4,925,230,  or  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  ex- 
ports. By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  exports  were  those  of 
foreijni  origin.  In  1804  they  were  worth  $1,552.708 ;  in  1805, 
$2,320,099;  in  1806,  $4,587,727;  in  1807,  $5,499,722.  For  the 
same  years  the  exports  of  domestic  origin  amounted  to  $118,441, 
$142,475.  $185,346,  and  $250,257.  The  latter  amounted  to 
$696,519  for  the  four  yeare;  the  former,  to  $13,960,256,  or 
more  than  twenty  times  as  much.*** 

Our  trade  with  China  began  soon  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  first  ATtierican  ve.wl  to  engage  in  this  trade  left 
New  York,  February  22,  1784  and  ri  tinned  Mav  11,  1785. 
This  vessel  of  360  tons  was  small,  but  not  for  that  day.  It 
was  commanded  by  Captain  John  Green  and  Samuel  Shaw. 
The  Americans  were  favorably  received  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  thereafter  our  trade  increased.  In  1789  fifteen  Am- 
erican vessels  were  at  Canton.  No  other  nation,  save  Great 
Britain,  had  a  larger  number.  Our  principal  imports  from 
China  were  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  China  ware.  Tea  was 
the  most  valuable.  The  imports  of  tea,  1790-1800,  amounted 
to  28,000,548  pounds^  or  an  average  of  2,545,504  pounds  a  year. 
Hueh  of  this*  howeiver,  was  re-exported.  During  the  years 
1804-1807  the  amoont  imported  was  23,721,849  pounds,  the 
amount  exported  7,673,389  pounds,  and  the  amount  eonsnmed 
16,048,460  pounds.  The  average  value  of  goods  paying  ad 
valorem  duties,  nankeens,  all  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  China 
ware,  imported  from  China  and  other  Asiatic  powers,  1802- 
1804,  was  about  $2,300,000;  for  the  years  1805-1807,  it  was 
$1,938,240.  The  balance  of  trade  was  decidedly  against  the 
United  States,  for  few  articles,  domestic  or  foreign,  were  ship- 
ped direct  tern  the  United  States  to  China.  Payments  were 
made,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  specie,  or  in  seal-skins  taken  in 
the  South  Seas  and  furs  obtained  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America.  These  were  carried  direct  to  China  without  being 
brought  to  the  United  States.  The  first  voyage  of  this  kind 
undertaken  by  an  American  was  that  of  Captain  Kendrick  of 

•0  nfd„  9p.  246,  249. 
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Boeton  in  1789.  HIgli  prices  obtained  for  furs  tempted  others, 
but  the  hunting  was  overdone,  and  the  seal  soon  became  so 
scarce  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  pursuit." 

The  total  value  of  all  the  goods  imported  into  the  United 
IStates  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1807,  was  $138,574,- 
876.84.  The  twelve  most  important  articles  or  groups,  exclu- 
sive of  goods  subject  to  advalorem  duties,  were : 


Sugars 

Coflfee 

10,470,947.08 

Aleoholie  liquors 

15^11,132.&4 

Tm. 

6,117,70flL8« 

MffilawM 

S^7,961.00 

Hemp 

2,116,605.00 

1,849,529.76 

Bait 

1,676,694.81 

Fi8h 

1,368,821.00 

SpicM 

1,201,092016 

Cotton 

l,Oi7,189.70M 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  value  of  the  export  carry- 
inf?  trade  during?  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
loUowing  table  is  ^ven: 


Eimpo  Alia 


Tears 

Domestic 

Foreign 

DomcBtic 

Foreign 

1801 

$27,569,699 

$31,380,558 

$371,737 

$1,136,517 

1802 

19,904,389 

23,575,108 

547,386 

820,423 

1808 

85,939,111 

8,561,834 

292,593 

149,600 
8804t83 

laoi 

88,0M,94A 

87,486,785 

548,878 

1805 

23,640,776 

36,341,320 

612,683 

2,156,229 

1806 

24,384,020 

40,267,711 

514,621 

1,968,860 

1807 

31,012,947 

38,882,638 

407J60 

1,598,445 

Africa 

West  Indies, 

Am.  Cont.,  etc. 

Years 

Domestie 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

1801 

$  934,381 

8  766,445 

$17,482,023 

$13,369,201 

1808 

747,644 

411,855 

14,082,854 

10,967,586 

1808 

636,106 

148,004 

15,338,151 

4,734,634 

1804 

1,264,737 

681,409 

16,561,516 

7,251,150 

1805 

1,359,518 

1,726,987 

16,774,025 

12,954,483 

1806 

1,371,475 

901,016 

14,983,611 

17.144,759 

1807 

1,296,375 

1,627,177 

15,892,501 

17,535,3032» 

tt  IMI^  VP.  94e.S4$. 

32  Carapil«d  from  table  in  Aid.,  pp.  3S«,  357. 
U  ibid,,  pp.  27i,  276. 
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The  averagck  amount  of  exports  of  domeetic  prodaee  for  1806, 
1806,  and  1807  was  $44,863,198,  and  of  foreign  produce 
$57,701,937.  AboQt  three-fifths  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
origin  went  to  Europe,  four-elevenths  to  the  West  Indies  and 
American  continent,  hnt  less  than  one-twentieth  to  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  1807,  our  total  exports  were  estimated  at  $108,343,- 
150  and  our  imports  at  $138,574,876.84.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  imports  was  calculated  from  the  prices  at 
which  these  articles,  when  exported,  were  valued  at  the  custom 
house.  From  this  method  of  calculation  and  from  the  fact 
that  American  merchants  had  been  their  own  carriers  for 
years,  there  seems  much  justification  for  Pitkin  *s  statement, 
"that  the  real  gain  of  the  United  States  has  be^n  nearly  in 
proportion  as  their  imports  have  exceeded  their  exports."  This 
will  be  made  clearer  by  an  illuslmtion.  An  American  owned 
vessel  carried  five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  for  an  American 
merchant  to  .Spain.  This  flour,  valued  at  $9.50  per  barrel, 
made  the  cai'f,'o  worth  $47,500  at  the  place  of  exportation.  In 
Spain,  however,  the  flour  brought  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel  or 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The  difference,  $27,500,  arose 
from  necessary  charges  as  freight,  insurance,  commissions, 
profits,  etc  With  the  proceeds  brought  directly  home  the 
value  of  the  imports  arising  would  obviously  be  seventy-five 
thousand  dollnrs,  and  the  difference  between  that  sum  and 
$47,500,  or  $27,500  was  gain  for  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens.  The  retums,  however,  usually  came  in  for^gn  articles 
rather  than  money  alone.  Freight  and  other  expenses  on  the 
return  cargo,  with  a  profit  more  or  less  reasonable,  were  count- 
ed in  the  value  of  the  articles  and  thus  increased  "the  differ- 
ence between  the  estimated  value  of  the  imported  and  exported 
cargo.'*** 

84  ibid.,  w  376-261. 
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CHAPTER  n 


FOraSieN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CX)MMERCB 

As  pointed  out  in  the  previoas  ehapter,  American  eommeroe 
thrived  daring  the  eariy  phases  of  the  European  eonfliet 
While  Bnc^d  and  France  weire  flf^ting  for  military,  naval, 
and  eommeieial  sopremaey,  the  United  States  was  reaping  a 
xieh  harvest.  Ho*  combined  exports  and  imi>ort8  increased 
from  forty-eiprht  million  dollars  in  1791  to  two  hundred  and 
five  million  dollars  in  1801,  and  after  a  temporary  decline, 
1802-1803,  to  two  hundred  and  forty -seven  million  in  1807. 
During  the  latter  pait  of  this  j»(  riod  freiprht  earnings  amounted 
to  $32,500,000  per  year.  The  United  Slates  was  thus  rapidly 
pushinf^  towards  conxmereial  supremacy.* 

However,  after  the  lull  in  European  warfare,  1802-1803,  the 
fij<htin{?  broke  out  with  g-reater  fury  than  ever,  and  lasted, 
with  seareely  a  respite,  until  Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Waterloo 
in  June.  1815,  During  this  period  restriction  after  restriction 
was  plat'ed  on  neutrnl  foiiiiiiei'ee,  not  ])T'iin;irily  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroyinf^  neutrals,  but  of  injuring  the  enemy,  in  a 
life  and  death  strupn^le  then,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  years, 
however,  the  warring  parties  were  not  scmpolous  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  rights  of  others. 

From  March  25,  17d8,  throngh  October  14,  1808,  there  were 
thirty-one  acts  or  orders  in  council  by  Great  Britain  which 
affected  the  United  States.*  Only  those  of  1806,  1807,  and 
1808  will  be  conjndered  here.  On  April  8,  1806,  the  prineipal 
Seeretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Charles  James  Fox, 
wrote  James  Monroe,  our  minister  to  England,  that  his 
eonntry  had  determined  to  establish  and  maintain  "the  most 
rigorous  bloekade  at  the  entranee  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Trave*"  This  step,  he  held,  was  Justified, 
heeanae  the  King  of  Pmasia  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of 

1  Bogart,  E.  L.,  Ecnnomir  TlUtory  nf  the  Vniffd  States,  pp.  121,  122. 
S  Amtriean  Stat*  Pap«r»,  (Jlun  I,  Foreign  Htlaliont,  Vol.  lil,  p.  268. 
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certain  |Murts  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  and  other  territory 
belonging  to  the  English  king,  and  had  given  notice  of  an 
intention  to  exclude  all  British  ships  from  the  ports  of 
Prussia  and  certain  other  parts  of  northern  Europe.* 
^  *  A  little  over  a  month  later,  May  16»  1806,  Fox  again  wrote 
to  Monroe,  this  time  to  notify  him  of  the  blockade  of  tho 
European  coast  from  the  river  Elbe  to  the  port  of  Brest 
incluidve.  This  blockade,  however,  was  not  absolute.  Neutral 
ships  laden  with  neutral  goods,  not  contraband  of  war,  could 
trade  with  this  region,  except  from  Ostend  to  the  Sehae, 
provided  the  vessels  had  not  be^  loaded  in  enemy  ports, 
and  were  not  in  the  poaaessbn  of  an  enemy,  and  provided, 
moreover,  that  the  vessels  sailing  from  those  riven  and  ports 
should  not  be  destined  to  any  territory  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  or  guilty  of  having  previously  broken  the  block* 
ade/  A  few  months  later  September  25,  1806,  this  blockade 
was  so  modified  as  to  allow  a  little  more  trade,  for  Lord 
ilowick,  now  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
iiotilifcd  Monroe  that  "so  much  of  the  blockade  as  extended 
from  the  river  Elbe  to  the  river  Ems,  both  inclusive,  is  for 
the  present  discontinued."* 

On  January  7,  1807,  England  forbade  any  vessel  trading 
from  one  port  to  another  if  both  ports  were  iu  tlie  possession 
of  Prance  or  her  allies,  or  so  far  under  their  control  as  to 
exclude  British  ships  therefrom.  Ships  of  war  and  privateers 
were  instructed  to  warn  neutral  vessels  of  thr  blockade.  Ves- 
sels disre^^ardinnr  the  warning  and  those  sailing  for  such  des- 
tinations after  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  acquisition 
of  information  by  them  had  elapsed  were  subject  to  capture. 
Four  principal  reasons  were  advanced  for  the  action  of  the 
English : 

(1)  The  prohibition  by  France  of  commerce  between 
neutral  nations  to  interforo  nr  France  to  retract  her  decrees; 
nations  in  any  article  of  English  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture; 

4  Jbid,.  p.  267. 
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(2)  The  prodamation  by  Franoe  of  a  ''paper  blockade'* 
of  British  amninioiui; 

(3)  The  imqii€0tioiiable  right  of  retaliation; 

(4)  The  right  of  defense  of  English  interests  against  un- 
just attacks.* 

On  June  26,  lti07,  David  M.  Erskine,  Envoy  ExUaordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  England  to  the  United  States, 
then  residing  at  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  the  Ameriean  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  Kugiii»li  kin^;,  because  of  the  French 
fU(  (  I'ss  on  the  continent,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  coinmaod 
the  iiuiiiths  of  the  Ems,  Weser,  and  Elbe,  had  setMi  fit  to 
rcestablisli  '  the  most  yigoroQs  blockade  at  the  entrance  o£ 
those  rivers"^ 

Later  in  the  year  a  proclamation  dated  Oetober  IG,  1807, 
was  intended  to  recall  and  prohibit  British  seamen  from 
serving  foreign  princes  and  states.  English  officers  were 
authorized  to  stop  and  search  merchant  ships  for  such  per- 
sons, but  to  refrain  from  unnecessaiy  violence.  Poreipn  war- 
ahipe  were  not  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  Letters  of  naturali- 
latkm  or  certificates  of  oiticen^ip  from  foreign  states  were 
not  eonildered  valid  for  native-bom  English  subjects.  AU 
flikeb  snbjeeta  who  had  taken  out  foreign  citijsenehip  were 
aanired  a  full  and  free  paidon  provided  they  retmned  to 
their  allegianee  at  onee.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  they  were 
liable  to  punishment  for  eontempl.  Maaters  of  ddpa^  pilots, 
marines,  seamen,  shipwrights,  and  other  seafaring  men,  na- 
tive-bom snbjeets  of  Great  Britain,  if  eaptuftd  in  foreign 
serviee  by  the  Algerians  or  other  iwwera  of  northern  Afriea 
and  earried  into  slavery,  would  not  be  reelalmed  as  snbjeets 
of  Great  Britain.  All  snbjeets  who  had  entered  or  who 
theresfter  shonld  voluntarily  enter  into  the  serviee  of  a  state 
at  war  with  Bngland  were  declared  gnllty  of  high  treason 
and  sabjeet  to  the  extreme  penalty  therefor.* 

On  November  11, 1807,  new  snd  very  drastie  orders  in  eooneil 
were  issued.    The  reasons  premised  were: 

(1)    French  decrees  declaring  British  Isles  in  a  state  of 

* 

•  AM..  99.  MT.  MS. 
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blockade  aiul  subjecting  *'to  capture  and  condemnation  all 
vessels  with  their  cargoes  which  should  continue  to  trade 
with  His  Majesty's  dominions;** 

(2)  The  prohibition  by  the  same  order  of  all  trade  in 
English  merchandise,  and  declaration  that  all  merchandise 
belonging  to  England  or  her  colonies  was  lawful  prize; 

(3)  The  assent  to  such  orders  by  all  nations  in  alliance 
with  or  under  the  control  of  France; 

(4)  The  failure  of  the  orders  of  January  7,  1807  to  induce 
neutral  nations  to  interfere  or  France  tn  rotract  her  degrees; 

(5)  The  necessity  of  taking  stronger  uieaaures  to  secure 
due  respect  for  English  rights. 

The  severity  of  the  orders  is  indicated  by  the  fact  *'that 
all  the  ports  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies^*'  and  of 
all  colonies  belonging  to  England's  enemies,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  restrictions,  with  certain  exceptions,  as  if  they 
were  actually  blockaded  "in  the  most  strict  and  rigoroiia 
manner/'  Trade  in  the  products  of  those  conntries  or  eol* 
onies  was,  moreover,  declared  unlawful,  and  every  vessel 
violating  the  order  snbjeet  to  capture  and  condemnation  "as 
prize  to  the  captors.'" 

Trade,  however,  as  previously  intimated,  was  allowed  on 
certain  conditions.  A  vessel  of  a  country  not  subject  to  re- 
strictions of  blockade  might  under  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions carry  the  products  of  its  own  country,  or  trade  from 
a  f^ee  port  in  an  English  colony  to  some  ports  in  enemy  ter- 
ritory, or  from  the  colonies  direct  to  the  country  to  which 
the  vessel  belonged,  or  to  some  free  port  in  an  English  colony) 
"in  such  cases,  and  with  such  articles,  as  it  may  be  lawful 
to  import  into  such  free  port."  The  order,  moreover,  exempt- 
ed  vessels  and  cargoes  of  countries  not  at  war  with  England 
provided  they  had  cleared  out  under  rt  ijulalioiis  prescribed 
by  the  English  and  proceeded  direct  from  some  place  in 
England,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or  a  port  of  England's  allies  to 
the  place  specified  in  the  clearanee  papers.  Neither  did  the 
order  apply  to  the  vessel  or  cargo  of  a  neutral  coniiii^  from 
a  blockaded  port  to  English  territory,  and  on  a  direct  voyage 
thereto." 


t  tbid.,  p.  869. 
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Certain  specified  goods  of  countries  not  at  peace  with 
Great  Britain  were  allowed  to  be  imported  in  neutral  ships 
snbjeet  to  duties  and  liable  to  "drawbacks,"  if  coming  in 
"ships  navigated  according  to  law.*'  Such  goods  were  to 
be  reported  for  (  xportation  to  any  neutral  or  any  ally  of 
Great  Britain.  Exportation  and  import^ition  --.vpre  to  be  di- 
rected by  British  license.  A  iinrrv  specitic  permission,  never 
thpless,  was  necessary  for  the  exportation  of  coffee,  sugar, 
wine,  brandy,  snu^,  and  tobacco.  Orders  of  the  same  day 
declared  illegal  the  sale  to  a  neutral  of  any  vefisel  belonging 
to  an  enemy  of  England." 

These  orders  in  coiincil,  though  drastic,  were  considerably 
modified  from  the  early  drafts.  Thus  **tb(  <^v.  ecping  doctrine 
of  retaliation  was  omitted''  because  of  Lord  Batlmrst's  ob- 
jections. 

"The  Mwrtioii  tlwt  neiitnls  had  Mqnieaced  in  tlie  Berlin  Deene,'' 
Mid  Hcmy  AdaiUy  "was  itTodc  oat;  the  praamfala  waa  iedaeod»  by  Lord 

Etdnn's  ndvice,  to  a  mere  mention  of  the  Frea^  protended  blockade^ 
nn«l  of  Napoleon's  reni  prohibition  of  British  commfrro,  followcil  by  a 
few  short  pnrnf^raphs  reciting  that  Lord  Howick's  order  of  Jasuaiy  7, 
lb07  ha<i  nut  answered  the  desired  purpose  either  of  compelling  the  enemy 
to  recall  those  orders  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations  to  interpoee  with 
effeet  to  obtain  their  revoeation,  bat  on  the  eontiaiy  the  aamo  ha^e 
baoB  reeoatly  oafoveod  with  inereeiod  vigor;  and  then,  with  tho  blaat 
aMortion  that  'Ua  Majeatyf  under  these  circumstances,  finds  himself 
eompelled  to  take  further  measures  for  asserting  and  vindicating  his 
^st  rights,*  Percpvftl,  without  more  apologies,  orderod  in  effect  that 
all  American  ennnnrree,  exropt  that  to  Swcion  ani]  the  West  IndieS| 
should  pass  through  some  British  port  and  take  out  a  British  license. "i* 

The  orders  were  hard  to  comprehend;  British  merchants 
eonld  not  understand  them.  New  ones  ''explaining,  correet- 
ing,  and  developing  Percevars  not  too  hicid  style"  caused 
the  dissatisfied  Liberals  to  declare  that  the  English  minister 
intended  for  the  merchants  to  pay  "two  guineas  for  a  legal 
opinion,  with  the  benefit  of  a  chance  to  get  a  directly  con- 
trary opinion  for  the  sum  of  two  guineas  more."  The  gen- 
eral understanding  was  that  all  American  commerce  with 
the  enemies  of  England  had  to  go  through  British  ports  with 

n  IbU..  p.  270. 
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license,  but  that  all  colonial  prodnets  would  liave  to  pay  a 
tax  into  the  British  treasury,  which  would  thereby  inerease 
its  price  to  the  enemy.  Cotton,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  France.  The  general  intention,  nevertheless,  was  clear 
•  enou^^h.  ''After  November  11,  1807,  any  American  vessel 
carryiiig  any  cargo  was  liable  to  capture  if  it  sailed  for  any 
port  in  Europe  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded. 
In  other  words,  American  commerce  was  made  English."*' 
Still,  neither  the  order  in  council  of  November  11  nor  the 
impressment  proclamation  of  October  17  was  regarded  as 
cause  for  \\ar.^* 

On  November  25,  1807  a  new  order  in  conncil  set  the  date 
at  which  the  orders  of  November  11,  1807  should  be  presumed 
to  have  been  heard  at  certain  places.  If  vessels  sailed  twenty 
days  later  than  that  time,  they  with  their  cargoes  were  ex- 
empt from  seizure,  if  loading  had  commenced  previoQB  to 
that  period.  If  they  sailed  later  than  that,  they  were  sab- 
ject  to  capture,  and  proof  that  the  orders  had  not  been 
received  was  not  allowed  in  the  courts.  Seizore  of  vessels  and 
cargoes  would,  of  eonrse,  result.** 

AU  nentral  vessels  were  allowed  to  land  in  British  ports 
English  prodnce  or  mannf^nre,  East  India  goods,  prize 
goods  lawfully  imported,  and  foreign  goods  or  produce  if 
lawfully  imported  under  a  British  license  previously  granted 
for  that  purpose.  These  goods,  if  clearance  pai>ers  had  been 
obtained*  could  be  taken  to  any  enemy  colony  in  the  West 
Indies  or  America,  subject  to  the  payment  of  export  duties 
to  the  British  treasury,  if  those  colonies  were  not  in  a  state 
of  actual  blockade.  Naval  and  military  stores  were  exempt 
from  this  provision  as  well  as  fordgn  sugar,  coffee,  wine, 
brandy,  snuff,  and  cotton.  These — ^the  last  six  mentioned — 
could,  if  lawfully  imported,  be  exported  to  designated  ports, 
under  special  license,  provided  license  had  been  "previously 
obtained  for  the  exportation  and  conveyance  thereof."  Ooods 
had  to  be  duly  entered  and  landed  in  a  British  post,  as  a 
usual  thing.    Neutral  vessels  might  clear  from  Guernsey, 
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Jenej,  or  Man,  onder  Mtrietfons  «f  tli«  order,  to  a  post 
spedfied  in  the  clearance  papers  If  that  port  was  not  in  a 
state  of  actual  blockade.  They  could  talce  articles  legally 
imported  direct  from  any  port  or  place  in  fie  kingdom,  if 
said  articles  were  not  naval  or  military  stores.  If  the  ar- 
tieles  had  been  imported  to  those  places  from  blockaded 
territory,  they  could  be  taken  only  to  ports  or  places  of  the 
British  kingdom;^* 

In  order  to  encourage  the  trade  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
to  countries  under  restrictions  of  the  order  of  November  11, 
a  new  order  of  November  25,  1807  declared  that  flour,  meal, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  in  an  unmanufactured  state, 
if  the  growth  of  a  country  not  subject  to  the  blockade,  save 
only  cotton,  naval,  and  military  stores,  imported  into  Gibral- 
tar or  MaUa  direct  from  the  producer  could,  Nviiliout  any 
License,  be  cleared  out  to  a  port  not  in  actual  lilockade  without 
being  Urst  landed.  Cotton,  no  matter-  bo\\  iuiported,  and 
articles  not  of  EngUsh  growth  or  manufiK  ture,  or  not  import- 
ed in  a  British  ship  or  from  the  Ihi^digh  kingdom  direct, 
except  fish,  if  laden  after  the  tinif  for  carrying  the  orders 
of  Novpmber  H  into  effect,  should  not  be  exporttd  from 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  save  to  some  part  of  the  British  kitu''- 
dom.  All  other  products  of  the  English  kingdom,  products 
carried  in  a  British  ship,  or  articles  carried  from  some  place 
in  the  British  kingdom,  together  with  fish,  might  be  export' d 
to  MediteRsnesn  or  Portuguese  ports  under  licenses  granted 
by  the  governors  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Vessels  of  the 
Barbary  states  were  allowed  to  go  snywhere  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  Portugal,  if  soeh  places  were  not  actually  block- 
aded by  the  Britiah  or  their  allies,  without  first  stop^ng 
At  Gibraltar  or  Malta.^* 

At  the  same  time,  NoTember  26,  1807,  another  order  de- 
clared that  nothing  in  the  order  of  Noyember  11  should  be 
construed  "to  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation  any  articles 
of  the  produce  and  manufiwtnre  of  the  said  countries  and 
colonies  laden  on  board  British  ships,  which  would  not  have 
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been  siibjeet  to  capture  and  eonfiaeation  if  aaeh  order  bad 
not  been  made.'*** 

On  the  same  day,  November  25,  England  declared  tbat 
sbipe  and  goods  belonging  to  citisena  of  Lnbeek  and  sdsed 
after  the  order  in  council  of  Noyember  19,  1806,  when 
declared  by  the  admiralty  conrta  ^'to  belong  to  subjects  or 
inhabitants  of  Prussia  or  Lubeck,  and  not  otherwise  Uable  to 
confiscation,"  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  neutral  port  or 
the  port  to  which  they  belonged.  Moreover,  until  further 
orders,  such  ships  were  not  liable  to  detention  provided  they 
traded  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  British  kingdom,  between 
neutral  ports,  or  from  ports  of  Enf^Iish  allies  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  port  mentioned  in  their  respective  clearance 
papers.*' 

Likewise  at  the  same  time,  November  25,  the  English  gov- 
ernment ordered  that  all  Portuguese  ships  and  cargoes,  if 
so  pronounced  by  the  English  courts,  **and  not  otherwise 
liable  to  confiscation,**  should  be  restored  and  al]o^\ed  to 
proceed  to  Portugal  or  to  any  neutral  port.  Moreover,  Por- 
tuguese goods  and  ships  were  not  to  be  subject  to  capture 
in  the  future  if  they  were  trading  between  British  ports, 
to  and  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta  directly  with  the  port  speci- 
fied in  the  clearance  papers,  between  neutral  ports,  between 
Portutral  and  her  colonies,  or  directly  from  ports  of  English 
allies  to  ports  specified  in  their  clearance  papers,  provided 
those  ports  were  not  then  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade.  The 
order  specifically  stated,  however,  that  Portuguese  ships  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  entitled  by  any  treaty  to  the  pro- 
tection of  goods  which  might  otherwise  be  subject  to  con* 
fiscation.*® 

Under  date  of  January  8,  1808,  George  Canning,  then  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  William 
Pinckney,  our  minister  to  England,  that  the  king  had  "judged 
it  expedient  to  establish  the  most  rigorous  blockade  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ports  of  Carthagena,  Cadis,  and  St.  Luoar, 
and  of  all  the  intermediate  ports  situated  and  lying  between 
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the  ports  of  Carthagena  and  St.  Lnear."  He  aaked  Pinekney 
to  inform  American  consnla  and  merelianta  in  England  that 
the  afore-mentioned  porta  must  be  couidered  in  a  state  of 
bloefcade  snd  tliat  any  vesaels  attempting  'to  violate  the 
bloekade  wonld  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  treaties.  " 

A  lengthy  aet  of  Parliament,  March  28^  1806,  in  foitherance 
of  certain  orders  in  eonndl,  made  numerous  provisions  for 
enforcement  and  was  accompanied  by  seyeral  tables  showing 
dnties  which  imdoabtedly  caused  thousands  of  ponnds  to  be 
turned  into  the  British  treasury,"  Possibly  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  violation  of  the  embargo  by  American  vessels, 
instruetions  were  given  to  commanders  of  English  war  ves- 
sels privateers  not  to  ''interrupt  any  neutral  vessel  laden 
witii  lumber  and  provisions"  bound  to  the  English  West 
Indies  or  South  America,  no  matter  to  wliom  the  property 
belonged  or  what  irregularities  appeared  in  the  clearance 
papers  or  official  documents.  Moreover,  official  endorsement 
was  to  be  accorded  to  the  vessel  and  she  was  to  be  nllowod 
to  depart  with  cargo  "and  to  ptuceed  to  any  unbloekaded 
port,  notwithstaiiflinir  the  presciii  hostilities,  or  any  future 
hostilities  which  may  take  place/'  under  the  protection  of  an 
official." 

On  April  14,  1808,  the  British  Parliament  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  cotton-wool  from  Qreat  Britain.  The  aet  de- 
clared, howerer,  that  the  king,  by  license  nnder  his  royal 
sign  mannal,  might  authorise  any  peratm  to  export  cotton- 
wool to  neutral  states  under  terms  specified  in  the  license. 
The  act  did  not  prohibit  the  carfying  of  cotton-wool  in  the 
British  coastwise  trade,  but  careful  precautions  were  taken 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  genuine  coast  trade.  Gotton-wod 
carried  in  violation  of  the  act  was  to  be  confiscated,  every 
oifender  was  to  forfeit  forty  diillings  for  every  pound  so 
carried,  and  the  venel  "with  her  guns,  furniture,  ammuni- 
tion, tadde^  and  apparel*^  was  to  be  declared  forfeited.** 
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On  the  samp  dato,  April  34,  1808,  the  English  Parliament 
passed  an  act  making  valid  various  orders  in  council  and 
treasury  warrants  for  East  India  goods,  Portuguese  wine 
and  other  commodities,  for  the  entrance  and  ware  housing 
oi  various  goods  imported  in  neutral  vessels,  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  interested  parties,  the  remittance  of  forfeitures  in 
certain  cases  and  allowing  the  king  by  order  in  council  or 
q»ecial  license  to  grant  permianon  to  any  vessels  whatsoever 
to  carry  goods  from  countries  excluding  the  British  flag  dur- 
ing hostilities  and  for  two  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament,** 

On  Hay  4,  1806,  Canning  wrote  Pinckney  that  the  king 
had  "judged  it  expedient  to  establish  the  most  vigorous 
blockade"  of  Copenhagen  and  the  other  porta  in  Zealand. 
He  accordingly  asked  Pinckney  to  notify  the  American  con- 
suls and  merchants  then  in  England  that  all  measures  author- 
ised by  international  law  and  existing  treatiea  would  be 
invoked. to  enforce  the  law.** 

Seven  weeks  later,  June  23, 1808,  Pirliament  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  direct  importation  of  the  goods  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  if  Brought  in  Britidi  vessels,  American 
vessels,  or  vessels  captured  as  lawful  prizes  by  the  United 
States  and  acquiesced  to  by  the  British  courts  and  owned, 
captained  and  three-fourths  manned  by  subjects  of  the 
United  States.  If,  however,  the  importation  of  such  goods 
from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited,  they  were  not  included 
under  the  above  terms.  When  included,  moreover,  they  were 
subject  to  duties  and  various  regulations.  If  the  goods  were 
imported  in  ships  other  than  ''British  built,  owned,  navigated, 
and  registered.*'  they  were  subject  to  duties  paid  on  similar 
articles  imported  from  foreign  coiintries.  On  reexportation 
certain  drawbacks  were  allowed. 

These  duties  were  well-nigh  prohibitive  even  if  the  United 
States  wanted  to  reeojrnize  her  subordination  to  Great  Britain. 
Thus  a  Baltimore  paper  declared  that  the  English  duty  on  a 
cargo  of  tobacco  amounted  to  $30,000,  on  flour,  $10,000,  and 
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on  fish.  $5,000.**  Tho  same  paper  declared,  a  week  or  two 
later:  Between  the  Tribute  on  our  exports  and  the  dutiea  on 
our  imports  the  city  of  Baltimore  wnth  ita  former  commerce 
would  pay  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  an  annual  tribute 
of  abont  Two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  anntun  .  ."^ 

A  New  England  paper  declared  that  the  duty  on  one 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  at  three  hundred  pomids  wonld 
amonnt  to  $50,000  at  nine  pence  a  ponnd.  At  fourteen  and 
a  half  cents  a  ponnd  the  cotton  would  bring  $43,700.  "Thus," 
nn  the  comment,  "the  exporter  would  have  to  pay  $6,500 
in  London  more  than  the  Original  Cost  as  a  Duty  for  liberty 
to  proceed  to  the  Continent  !!"*° 

On  October  14,  1808,  Bear  Admiral  Alexander  Cochrane 
wrote  to  the  various  officers  under  his  command  that  a  strict 
naval  blockade  was  to  be  establi^ed  over  the  leeward  sfde 
of  the  French  Caribbean  islands,  and  directed  them  to  stop 
neutral  vessels  sailing  for  such  ports.  If  they  appeared 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  blockade,  and  bad  no  enemy's  property 
on  board,  they  were  to  be  notifud  of  the  blockade,  warned 
not  to  enter  the  ports,  and  have  a  notice  to  that  effect  writ- 
ten on  one  or  more  of  tbc  ship's  papers  and  then  released. 
If.  li  nvcver,  they  had  been  warned,  or  had  sailed  from  a 
clearing  port  after  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  public  noti- 
fication of  the  blockade  had  been  made,  they  were  to  be 
seized  and  sent  ''into  port  for  lesral  adjudication."  If  neutral 
vessels  came  out  of  these  French  Caribbean  ports  laden  with 
colonial  produce,  ^oods,  or  merchandise  and  apparently  laden 
after  knowledge  of  the  blockndr  had  been  received,  they 
also  were  to  be  seiz.ed  and  "sent  in  for  legal  adjudication."" 

In  the  next  place  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  note  the 
action  of  the  other  principal  belligerent,  for  that  action  too 
influenced  the  United  States,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
England's.  From  May  9,  1793  to  April  17,  1808,  inclusive, 
France  issued  eighteen  decrees  affecting  the  United  States. 
Only  those  tnm  1806  will  be  considered  here.  On  November 
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21,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  the  Berlin  Decree,  for  which  he 
gave  the  following  reasons: 

1.  England  does  not  observe  international  law. 

2.  She  regards  as  enemies  all  individuals  belonging  to 
enemy  statef?,  and  consequently  makes  prisoners  not  only  of 
the  crews  of  war  vessels,  but  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels 
as  well  with  their  super-cargoes. 

3.  She  applies  the  right  of  conquest  to  merchant  vessels, 
products,  and  private  property. 

4.  In  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  she  blockades  un- 
fortified ports  and  harbors. 

5.  She  uses  a  "paper  blockade"  in  many  eases. 

6.  By  this  means  she  hopes  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
neutral  nations  and  eztond  her  own  prodoets  "upon  the  ruin 
of  those  of  the  continent.'* 

7.  Anyone  favoring  England  in  this  design  becomes  an 
aoeomplice. 

8.  England  has  profited  by  this  plan;  other  nations  have 
suffered. 

9.  "That  it  being  right  to  oppose  to  an  enemy  the  same 
arms  she  makes  use  of,  to  combat  as  she  does,  when  all  ideas 
of  justice  and  every  liberal  sentiment  (the  result  of  civili- 
sation among  men)  are  disregarded;  We  have  resolved  to  en- 
force against  England  the  usages  which  she  has  consecrated 
in  her  maritime  code. 

The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  emigre  until  England  has  acknowledged  that  the 
rights  of  war  are  the  same  on  land  as  at  sea;  that  it  cannot 
be  extended  to  any  private  property  whatever,  nor  to  persons 
who  are  not  military,  and  until  the  right  of  blockade  be 
restrained  to  fortified  places,  actually  invested  by  competent 
forces. 

The  decree  then  declared: 

1.  The  British  Islands  are  blockaded. 

2.  Letters  and  packages  addressed  to  England  or  English- 
men or  in  the  English  language  shall  be  seized. 
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3.  AH  BngHahinett  found  in  tetritories  oeeupied  by  Freneh 
aimies  ihall  be  made  priamem  of  war. 

4.  All  proper^  of  Eugliah  aabjeeta  shall  be  dedaied  law- 
ful prise. 

5.  All  English  merehandlae  is  lawful  prise. 

6.  One-half  of  the  proeeeda  resolting  from  the  above  eon- 
fiaeationa  diall  be  used  to  indemkiify  French  merchants  for 
loasea  anifered  at  the  haada  of  English  cmiaers. 

7.  Vessels  coming  direct  from  England  or  Engliah  ports, 
or  vessels  there  after  the  pnbUeation  of  this  decree  shall  be 
denied  entrance  to  French  ports. 

8.  Vessels  attempting  to  avoid  the  clause  by  making  false 
declarations  shall  be  seized,  and,  with  their  cargoes,  confis- 
cated as  if  they  were  English. 

9.  The  tribunal  of  prizes  in  Italy  shall  be  charged  with 
the  settling  of  controversies  under  the  decree  there ;  the 
tribunal  of  prizes  at  Paris  shall  be  charged  with  the  settling 
of  all  other  controversies  arising  under  the  decree. 

10.  The  minister  of  "Exterior  lieiations"  shall  be  charged 
with  communicating  the  decree  "to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  of 
Naples,  of  Holland,  of  Etrnria,  and  to  our  allies,  whose  sub- 
jects, like  ours,  ari  \hv..  vietinis  of  the  injustice  and  barbarism 
of  the  English  maritime  laws 

In  reply  to  the  English  orders  in  council  of  November  11, 
1807,  Napoleon  issued  the  Milan  Decree,  December  17,  1807. 
This  decree,  short  like  its  predecessor  and  unlike  many  of 
the  English  orders  in  council  in  this  respect  and  in  its  clarity, 
waa  issued  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  and  Protector  of  the  Rheinish  Ck»nfederation. 
It  premised  as  reasons  for  its  existence: 

(1.)  The  orders  of  November  11,  1807,  which  made  liable 
to  search,  detention,  and  taxation  neutral  ships  and  the  ships 
of  England's  allies  and  friends. 

(2.)  The  conaeqnent  denationalisation  of  ships  of  all  na- 
tions by  B&i^and. 

(A.)  The  danger  that  acceding  to  this  demand  would  ea- 
tabliah  tyranny  into  principles  and  conaecrate  it  by  naage 
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even  as  the  English  had  ''availed  themselves  of  the  tolerance 
of  government  to  establish  the  infamous  principle  that  the 
flag  of  a  nation  does  not  cover  goods,  and  to  have  to  their 
right  of  blockade  an  arbitary  extension,  and  which  infringes 
on  the  sovereignty  of  every  state."** 
The  decree  then  declared: 

1.  All  ships  on  voyages  to  England  submitting  to  English 
search,  or  paying  English  taxes  are  declared  to  be  denational- 
ized, deprived  of  protection  of  former  king,  and  English 
property. 

2.  AXL  ships  thus  denationalized  are  good  and  lawful  prize 
wherever  they  may  be  found, 

3.  The  British  Isles  are  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  All 
Vessels  sailing  to  or  from  England,  her  colonies,  or  countries 
occupied  by  English  troops  are  to  be  considered  lawful  prize. 

4.  ''These  measures,  which  are  resorted  to  only  in  just 
retaliation  of  the  barbarous  system  adopted  by  England, 
which  assimilates  its  legislation  to  that  of  Algiers,  shall  cease 
to  have  any  effect  with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have 
the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  government  to  respect  their 
flag.  They  shall  continue  to  be  rigorously  in  force  as  long 
as  that  Government  does  not  return  to  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  civilized 
States  in  a  state  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the  present  de- 
cree shall  be  abrogated  and  null,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
English  abide  again  by  the  piinciples  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  are  also  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  honor."" 

The  only  authentic  information  of  the  Bayonne  Decree  of 
April  17,  1808.  to  reach  the  Department  of  State  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  General  Armstrong,  our  minister  to 
France,  dated  April  23,  1808,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  direction  to  the  French  custom  house  officials  was 
"to  seize  all  American  vessels  now  in  the  ports  of  France, 
or  which  may  come  into  them  hereafter."  The  explanation 
given  to  Armstrong  was:  "No  vessel  of  the  United  States 
can  now  navigate  the  seas  without  infracting  a  law  of  the 

M  Ibid.,  p.  290. 

M  Md.,  pp.  290.  m. 
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said  States,  and  tbus  furnishing  a  presiimption  that  they 
do  80  on  British  account,  or  in  British  connexion."** 

Under  those  t'Oiifiietiiit!:  orders  and  decrees,  hundreds  oi' 
Amerieaii  vessels  and  millions  ui  duilais  worth  of  American 
property  were  confiscated.  En^?land  and  her  allies  virtually 
said:  "If  you  don't  do  as  we  say,  we  v^nll  take  your  prop- 
erty." Napoleon  and  his  allies  said:  "If  you  do  as  England 
says,  we  will  take  your  property."  It  was,  apparently,  a 
question  of  the  iryinpr  pan  or  the  fire.  Accordinpf  to  a  news 
item  of  June  8,  1808,  Great  Britain  hnd  carried  intft  lliiijlish 
ports  sixty-seven  vessels  valued  at  eight  million  dollars  since 
Novemb- r  11.  1807^ 

A  report  prepared  by  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  6 
1812,  by  Prendent  Madison,  declared  that  England  captured 
528  vessels  prior  to  the  orders  in  oonncil  of  November  13, 
1807,  and  389  subsequently  thereto,  or  a  total  of  917.  Franee 
captured  206  vessels  prior  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
307  vessels  during  the  existence  of  those  deerees*  to  August 
5,  1810,  and  forty-five  after  their  revocation,  or  a  total  of 
558.**  Though  England  had  control  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  French  were  not  absolutely  powerless.  Many  of 
the  captures  made  by  the  French,  however,  were  of  American 
vessels  In  French  ports. 

Ibid.,  p.  291. 
37  ynHnnal  Intrlligeneer,  June  ti,  1808. 

U  A.iatrican  tstate  Paper*,  CUu«  J,  Foreign  Rdaiioin,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  583-585. 
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CHAPTER  ra 


THE  EMBARGO  IN  LEGISLATION,  DEBATE,  AND 

DIPLOMACY 

No  Belf-respectlng  nation  eould  tamely  aabmit  to  restrie- 
tions  imposed  upon  it  by  foreign  powers.  This  was  espeeially 

difficult  for  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  England,  after 
the  Leopard-Che mpe^ike  outrage.  On  June  22,  1807,  the 
Leopard,  a  fifty  j^mn  vessel,  stopped  the  Chesapeake  off  the 
Virginia  coast  just  outside  of  the  three  mile  limit,  and  de- 
mantled  the  surrender  of  seamen  who  were  said  to  he  de- 
serters from  British  naval  service.  When  the  demand  was 
refused,  the  English  vessel  opened  fire.  The  Chesapeake 
was  unprepared  for  aetion.  Many  guns  were  dismounted 
and  the  deck  was  littered  with  stores.  After  twenty-one  men 
had  been  wounded  or  killed,  one  gun  was  discharged  by  a 
coal  brought  from  the  galley  fire.  The  flag  was  then  hauled 
doun.  Tlip  Hritish  carried  off  four  men  said  to  be  deserters. 
iSinec  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  refused  to  accept  the  sur- 
reTid^T  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  American  vessel  returned  to 
her  anchorage.  The  public  anger  was  furious.  Barrels  of 
Avater  intended  for  British  war  vessels  were  smashed,  indig- 
nation resolutions  poured  in,  and  many  people  clamored  for 
war.  Jefferson,  however,  contented  himself  for  the  time  being 
with  a  proclamation  ordering  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
^  closed  to  British  war  vessels  and  with  negotiations  which 
proved  nnsatisfaetory.^ 

The  merchants,  most  immediately  involved  in  the  depre- 
dations on  our  trade,  were  inclined  to  favor  a  circumspect 
course.  Many  of  them,  then  as  now,  worshipped  the  dollar. 
Losses  came  to  them,  of  course,  bat  because  of  the  dangers 
of  the  voyage,  prices  were  high;  hence  the  successful  traders 
made  exorbitant  profits.  Nevertheless,  the  sentiment  of  the 
eountry  veered  steadily  towards  obtaining  and  maintaining 

X  ChMining.       fliHofy  0/  l&e  VmM  SUUm,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  tT0*872. 
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loT  the  United  States  a  porition  of  respect  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  question  was:  ''How  can  a  nation  unprepared 
for  war  force  two  mighty  foes,  loeked  in  a  life  and  death 
stmggle,  to  repeal  their  obnozions  orders  and  deereesf" 
Among  the  expedients  considered  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce  were: 

1.  Use  of  ships  of  war; 

2.  Arming  of  niorehaiit  vessels; 

3.  An  offensive  and  defensive  war; 

4.  A  general  suspension  of  foreign  commerce;  and 

5.  An  embargo  of  vessels,  sailors,  and  merchandise* 


J«'fferson,  pacific  by  nature  and  fearful  of  the  cost  of  \\  ar.  ^ - 
favoit'tl  tlie  laKt  named  measure.  He  was  not  alone  in  (his 
opinion,  for  all  liis  cabinet  sided  in  with  him.  Albert  Galla- 
tin, the  Secretary  of  tlio  Treasury,  however,  was  apparently 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  hi.s  eliief  might  wish,  for  on  December 
18,  1807,  he  wrote  to  Jefferson  as  follows: 

■  .  .  .  I  also  think  that  nn  embargo  for  a  limited  time  nt  rhi.s 

moment  be  preferable  io  it^oit,  aod  lens  objoctiooable  in  CongresH.  In 
every  point  of  view,  privations,  sufferings,  rovenae,  effect  on  the  enemy,  1^ 
politkt  at  home,  etc.,  I  pf«fer  war  to  a  pemumeat  embargo.  Govora-  i  ' 
mental  pfoUUtSoiis  do  alwaya  more  mieehief  tium  liad  been  eelenlated; 
aad  it  is  not  without  much  hesitation  that  a  stateeman  should  hazard 
to  rcgrulate  the  eoaeena  of  iadividnale  as  if  he  eoald  do  it  better  than 
themselves.* 

On  the  same  day  that  GaUatin's  letter  was  written,  the 
president  sent  the  following  commimieatian  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  BepresentatiTea: 

The  eODimiiiiieations  now  made,  ehowiag  the  great  and  increasing 

dan|fer«  with  which  our  ve^spb,  onr  spampn,  and  merchnn1i«o  nv^ 
threatened  on  the  high  sea.s  and  elsewhere  from  the  belligerent  powers  ^ 
of  £uxope,  and  it  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  safety 
theie  eeeential  reeonreee,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  reeommend  the  eabjeet  ^ 
to  the  eoaeideratioii  of  Congrewt  who  will  donbtleat  pereeiye  all  the 
advniitagee  wUeh  may  be  expeeted  from  an  Inhibition  of  tkB  departure 
of  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  TTnited  States. 

Th"ir  \vi«.^o??i  will  also  sec  the  neeessitT  of  mnking  every  preparation 
for  whatever  events  may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis.* 

e  i.1HMb  9f  OMfMSt*  V«l.  IT,  Pw  8M. 

e  atea.  aiMiy,  t4ft  H         MWia,  pp.  9M,  t6T. 

4  Bictwrdson.  J.  D  .  A  rowfOsHsa  H  <te  XMMfM  end  f^sre  $f  Iftt  P^tsMwti, 

ir«»-17»7.  Vol.  I,  p.  483. 
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This  message  was  accompanied  by  dociimeiits  from  France 
and  England  showing  the  necessity  of  affording  protection 
to  our  commerce,'  The  eonunnnieation  was  read  the  sanie 
day  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  a  committee  which  re- 
ported a  bill  almost  immediately.  The  Senate  passed  the 
measare  by  a  vote  of  22  to  6  and  sent  it  to  the  House  within 
five  hours  after  the  first  reading.  In  the  Senate,  it  is  true, 
some  members  had  urged  delay,  but  others  had  juiced  over 
the  sign  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  president  and  had  ap- 
pealed for  instant  decision.  Among  these  was  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  had  declared:  "The  President  has  recommended 
the  measure  on  his  hi^rh  responsibility.  I  would  not  con- 
sider, I  would  not  deliberate;  I  would  act!*'*  In  the  mean- 
.  time,  the  House  also  aeted.  When  the  communication  from 
the  president  arrived,  John  Randolj)!!  took  the  lead,  and 
moved  that  an  cnibarjro  be  laid  iniaicdiately.  When  the 
Senate  bill  came,  it  was  substituted  for  the  Randolph  reso- 
lution. On  the  next  day  the  "erstwhile  leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans'* opposed  the  embargo  by  insisting  that  it  was 
truckling  to  French  orders.  The  F^'deralists  seized  upon 
these  charges,  but  in  spite  of  divided  councils  caused  by 
Randolph's  defection,  the  embargo  was  passed  December  21. 
1807,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  44.^  In  all  probability,  Jefferson 
never  scored  a  higher  triumph  throughout  the  whole  o£  his 
political  eareer.   Henry  Adams  has  well  written: 

On  bis  mere  Teeomtnendation,  without  warning,  cli4cn«don,  or  pub> 
^licitj,  and  ia  lileseo  as  to  liia  true  reasons  nnd  motives,  he  sneeeedcd 

in  fixinpr  npon  tho  conntrv,  beyon«1  rocnll,  the  experiment  of  peaeenble 
coercion.  His  triumph  vvus  almost  a  marvel;  but  no  ono  could  fail  to 
see  its  risks.  A  free  people  required  to  know  in  atlvance  the  motive.s 
which  actuated  government,  and  tlie  intended  eoaseiiiiences  of  important 
lawa.  Large  maeaes  of  intelligent  men  were  alow  to  forgive  what  they 
might  call  deception.  If  Jeffenon's  permanent  embargo  ehonld  fail  to 


6  Amsriccn  State  Papert,  Series  I,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  TIT,  T)p.  2!"),  26.  Jeffer- 
aon's  ADnual  message  of  October  27,  1807,  had  previoo&ly  pointed  out  th«  dangers  to 
Amnrlcan  conmi«re».  MpMialljr  from  tlw  Enftith  «rdcm.  B»  had,  wtth  wmat  n- 
apff^rntion,  declared;  "Undrr  this  npM-  Inw  of  tho  orrnn  onr  trtido  on  tho  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  swept  away  by  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  that  in  other  seaa 
ta  timatoned  with  the  Mine  fate."    (Rlehardaoii,  S.  D.,  op.  dt,  ]».  427.) 

«  Quoted  from  J.  Q.  Adams,  Dianj,  Vol.  I,  p.  401.  ii)  Cbanaing,  fk*  /•/«raeii<«i 
System,  p.  212.     Sov  also  Annals  of  Conf/ress,  Vol.  17,  61. 

f  Chamiijig,  £.»  Jegtrvmian  Systgm,  pp.  212,  218. 
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eMi«6  Buiope,  wliftt  .  would  tlie  poopla  of  AmUktk  tbiak  of  the  praeow 
bx  which  it  had  been  fastened  upon  theinf   Whttt  would  be  said  and 
' «    believed  of  the  Preeident  who  had  ehaUeoged  eo  vort  a  leeponsibilitxfs 

The  aet  whieh  Jefferson  appToved  Deeember  22,  1807,  pro- 
hibited the  sailing  of  all  ships  and  Tessels  subject  to  the 
jnrisdletion  of  the  United  States,  if  destined  to  some  foreign 
port  or  place.  No  yessel,  unless  licensed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  president,  was  to  be  given  a  clearance.  The 
ehief  exeentive  was  to  give  the  pi-uper  instraetions  to  the 
revenne  and  naval  authorities.  The  act  specifically  declared 
that  no  provision  of  the  law  was  to  be  so  construed  as  to 
dt'tain  any  foreign  vessel  in  ballast,  or  loaded  "with  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise"  when  notiiied.  Coastwise  trade 
was  permitted  when  the  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  factor 
of  the  vessel  gave  bond,  with  at  least  one  surety,  to  double 
the  valne  of  the  veasel  and  eargo  that  the  goods  would  be 
relanded  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  "dangers  of  the  sea 
exeepted.'*  The  eollector  of  the  dishirt  from  whieh  the 
vessel  sailed  was  later  on  to  send  thr  bund,  with  a  eertifi- 
eate  from  the  eollector  where  the  goodii  had  been  relanded, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Armed  vessels  with  publie 
commissions  from  foreign  nations  were  declared  exempt  from 
the  embargo."  , 

Enemies  of  Jefferson  have  never  ceased  to  condemn  his 
haste  and  motives  in  foreing  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act. 
William  Sullivan  declared: 

The  Borlin  deeree,  then  mora  than  a  year  did;  the  inquirj  of  Mr. 
▲rnotroBg,  and  the  aniwtv  to  it;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  British 

govcrnmr'nt,  (cut  from  n  newspaper)  recalling  thf»  British  sp?iTn«^n,  and 
prohibiting  them  from  serving  foreign  princes,  ami  states,  dated  Ot  tober 
16,  1807,  were  all  the  documents  sent  to  Congress,  proposing  nn  nnltmited 
embargo.  Theie  showed  the  great  and  nneeasiiig  dongen  with  whieh 
oar  Tewatia,  our  seamen,  and  merehandise  were  thieatenod  on  the  high 
eeaa,  and  elaewhera  by  the  boUigerant  powers  of  Enrope.10 

In  the  same  letter  Sullivan  added:  "Xo  one  who  calmly 
considers  this  transaction  can  doubt,  that  it  was  eoneeived 
and  executed  for  the  purpose,  and  oidy  purpose  of  enforcing, 

s  A4SSM,  HtDiy,  of  a»  UwM  BtaUt,  Ysl.  lY,  pp.  tl9,  1T7. 

•  AmuOt  tf  OnMfMf,  y«l.  IS,  pp.  S814,  ms. 
•  10  rmmUfr  LttUn  sn  MMe  ClUirQtUn  and  ffstnCf,  (OsMlMr  15,  18BS>,  p,  SM. 
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80  far  as  this  country  could  be  useful  to  that  eiid«  the  con- 

tiiKHtal  system  of  Napoleon.****  On  October  25,  3833  he 
wrote:  "He  [Jefferson]  was  willing  to  impose  an  annnal 
loas  of  fifty  millions  on  his  *)wii  countrymen,  and  enforce  his 
fjystein  of  restriction  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  aid 
Na])ukuii  in  humbling  England."** 

Jefferson's  real  motive  in  recommending  the  embargo  may 
never  be  known.  A  friendly  view  will,  of  course,  note  the 
expected  advantages  of  the  measure.    Thus  we  read: 

An  cmbnrgo  will  not  be  without  advnntngfPs  !«<»parnto  from  the  immp- 
diato  purpose  it  is  to  answer.  It  forces  frugality  in  the  use  of  thiags 
depending  on  habit  alone  for  the  gratification  they  yield.  It  fosten 
ftpplieatio&s  of  labor  whieh  eontributes  to  our  intenitl  raAeiency  fw 
our  wants.  It  will  oxtond  thoM  lionaeluild  iiiaiiiifaetiiiWy  wMeh  an 
paiticitlairlj  adapted  to  tiw  praoent  stage  of  onr  sotio^.  And  it  favois 
the  introdaction  of  partioiilar  branches  of  others,  bi|^Uy  important  in 
their  T'nturc,  which  will  proooofi  of  them«<'lvos  when  once  put  into  motion, 
and  moreover  by  attracting  from  abroad  li  in  Is  suitable  for  the  servicOt 
will  take  the  fewer  from  the  cultivation  of  our  aoilA* 

Two  months  later  the  flame  paper  adyanoed  eight  reasons 
for  the  passage  of  the  embargo,  In  sabstanee  as  follows: 

1.  No  commerce  eonld  be  earned  on  with  safety  prior  to 
the  embargo. 

2.  We  had  serious  disputes  with  En^and  whieh  mi|^t  load 
to  war. 

8.  The  embargo  would  bring  the  British  to  terms. 

4.  It  wooUL  tend  to  preserve  peace. 

5.  It  would  prevent  the  importation  of  many  tnillt/iutt  of 
nndesinibla  foreign  goods. 

6.  It  woold  injure  enemies  more  effeettvely  than  war. 

7.  It  would  encoura^  domestic  manufactures. 

8.  It  would  discourage  "extravagance  and  expense  in  for- 
eign gewgaws.*'** 

Later  on,  when  the  effects  of  ihe  embargo  became  apparent, 
the  siime  paper  quoted  the  Washington  Monitor  with  approval 
on  the  cost  of  embargo  a^  compared  with  war.   ThuM  we  read : 

11  IkUL,  p.  MO. 

»  jM..  p.  see. 

IS  Northampton  RtpvhUettn  8f9,  Jaaoaiy  It,  ISOS. 
l«  iktf.,  Mtfch  9,  1808. 
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THE  EMBARGO 

Will  produce  temporary  inconvenience;  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars;  and  give  a  little  more  idle  time  to  the  citizens,  who  do  not 
dkooM  to  tuna  their  attention  to  iatonal  ImpaoYeiiieBta.  It  will  not 
starve  anybodj.  On  the  eoatvaiy,  the  staple  aeeeetaiies  of  life  will  be 
cheaper. 

A  WAR 

Will  produce  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  burning  and  seeking  of 
towns  and  ritit^M,  rape,  theft,  murders.  9trp«m«  of  hlood,  weeping  widows, 
h^'lplosH  orphans,  the  beggary  of  thousands,  the  ruin  of  agricolturef  and 
an  extensive  depravation  of  morals. 

Citisens  of  the  United  States!  Whieh  do  joa  eheosefi* 


'  Southern  administration  newspapers  aeerptcd  tin  same  yiew.  \^ 
In  the  fall  a  Virginia  paper    dar*  i  that  the  embargo  was 
5?imply  a  choice  of  evils — war,  suhmission,  or  embargo — and 
that  the  government  had  chosen  the  least  damaging.'" 

An  editorial  early  in  December  admitted  that  the  embar^ 
was  a  great  evil  to  the  eommiereial  and  agricultTiral  interests, 
but  contended,  that  no  lener  evil  could  be  adopted  in  its  place. 
The  embargo,  moreover^  prevented  war,  the  article  insisted.^^ 
Aatj-adminiatration  newspapers  claimed  that  Jefferson  laid 
the  embargo  because  of  French  infloenoe.  In  a  Hartford  paper 
early  in  January,  1808,  we  read: 

What  is  this  BmlMurgo  laid  oa  forf  is  in  eveiy  body's  mevth.  As  It 
is  the  policy  of  our  pieeeiit  ndeis  to  let  the  people  grope  ia  tiie  dark, 

we  can  only  conjecture.  From  the  variety  of  considerations,  wc  feci 
pcrgiiadcd  that  our  oyeollont  friend  Bonaparte  hns  intimatp<^.  to  our 
goveruniont,  his  iiitenti«ii  to  take  mcusiiros.  as  it  respects  our  euiiimerco,  ** 
ivhich  our  administration  ought  to  resent  and  which  the  people  wmdd 
reeeat,  if  they  knew  them;  there  ia  then  but  one  way  to  manage  as  that 
Is— restrain  eeeieierae,  and  then  the  inteatioiia  of  Bonaparte  eannot  be 
brought  into  operation,  and  may  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  Ameriean 
publick.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this — rather  than  resist  any  over- 
bearing and  Insulting  measoie  of  France,  we  are  to  be  ruined,  by  com- 
mercial restrict  ion. i» 

The  charge  of  French  influence  was  continually  made.  A 
few  typical  instances  occurring  from  August  to  September  will 
be  cited.  Thus  a  North  Ammican  charge  that  both  JefiEerson 


Ifi  ibid.,  July  20,  1808. 

le  nighmwi^  Mnqvirtr,  September  16,  1S08. 

If  tkld.,  DwatsAw  t.  1808. 
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and  Madison  were  naturalized  French  citizens  was  widely  cir- 
culated.^* Madison  was  charged  with  dedaring:  France  wants 
money  and  we  mtui  give  it.*'  Jefferson  is  said  in  an  irritated  man- 
ner to  have  expressed  the  idea  that  the  United  States  would  tight 
England.  His  visitor,  a  merchant,  asked  how  we  could  reach 
the  English  when  we  had  no  ships  and  they  would  not  come 
here.   He  replied:  ** France  has  ships  and  we  have  men."** 

Under  the  form  of  question  and  answer  the  Brattleboroagh 
Reporter  asked:  "Why  is  the  Emhargo  like  good  strong 
coffeef"  It  replied:  "Because  Bonaparte  is  remarkahly  fond 
of  it."  Again:  "Why  is  the  Embargo  like  French  influence 
in  our  cabinet t"  "Because  unless  speedily  removed/'  was 
the  Miswer,  "it  will  be  the  ruin  of  America."** 

A  paper  of  the  same  date  charged  Jefferson  and  Bfadison 
with  violating  the  first  article  of  the  ninth  section  of  the 
Constitution  by  accepting  secretly  "the  tiiU  of  member  of 
Bonaparte's  Legion  of  Honour.""  A  little  later  the  same 
paper  charged  J^erscm  with  laying  the  embargo  at  Napoleon's 
express  order.** 

In  connection  with  this  charge  of  French  influence  we  have 
numerous  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  embargo  was  violated 
by  French  vessels  \vith  the  consent  of  the  administration.  One 
article  read: 

Nothwithstanding  the  Embargo  Lafrfi,  (to  whicli  it  scorns  Mr.  Jeflferson 
and  bis  friends  pay  no  regard)  French  vessels  are  continually  carrying 
cS  supplies  to  Ooadaloupo,  etc  The  Freseb  brig  La  Para  has  just 
sailed  from  Philadelphia;  among  the  articles  she  took  by  Jefferson's 
orders,  were  five  tons  eordage,  150  bbls.  flour,  100  do.  salt  pronsiomB, 
six  pipes  wiaOi  a  number  pipes  brandy,  and  many  articles  which  the 
people  must  not  know  of,  because  they  are  not  allowed  sudi-  privileges.** 

The  president  and  Congress  were  continually  charged  with 
hostility  to  trade.  "Perish  Commerce  is  the  motto  of  the  ma- 

IV  National  Intelligencer,  August  24,  1808. 

20  United  Statet  Oazetfc,  Aupust  31,  ISOg. 

21  MoMafhiMfttit  Spy  or  Worcegifr  (inzriif,  Siiiu-mber  21,  ld08. 

22  United  Stalet  Gazelle,  B«ptcinl>cr  21,  1808. 
ss  Jhid.,  October  8,  I80S. 

U  Jfstiscfcwftte  Spy  or  WtreuUr  OtMttU,  Aagnvl  34,  1808.  Am  bIm  tlw  yativMd 
IiiUaig*ne«r,  Jitfy  1,  1806  sad  the  New  York  JTerald.  December  81,  1808. 
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i^rity  oC  Congrgw/*  dedmd  a  leadmg  ItaaBadnunttB  paper.** 
A  pKnninent  indmdaal  in  diseoariiig  tbe  embargo  evib  with 
a  member  of  Gongiess  deelared  that  it  had  alieacly  redaoed 
thoiuanda  of  seamen  to  beggaiy  and  that  many'thoiisandB  had 
already  gone  out  of  the  country  into  Britidi  employ.  The 
answer,  dedared  to  be  repreeentattve  of  Southern  opinion,  was: 
''As  to  their  beggary  it  is  their  own  fknlt;  there  is  land 
enough;  let  them  take  to  the  spade.  As  to  their  going  out 
of  the  eoontry,  Iamd----d  glad  of  it.  And  I  hope  they 
will  never  come  back  to  it  again.  If  we  had  no  seamen,  we 
should  have  no  commerce — and  if  we  had  no  commerce,  we 
should  not  be  getting  into  eternal  quariels  with  foreign  na- 
tions! !*"• 

Jefferson  has  often  been  accused,  as  these  citations  indicate, 
of  aiming:  at  the  destruction  oi  cniiuiierce  and  there  is  ground 
for  this  in  his  writinf^s.-^  Aj?ain.  he  liked  to  experiment  on 
a  large  seale  and.  perhaps,  as  wmie  people  stated,  wanted  to 
try  out  a  pet  theory.  The  ehariUble  view,  however,  is  that 
he  sincerely  attempted  to  pre.sei'^'e  the  peace  and  protect  Am- 
erican shipping,  seamen,  and  products  from  foreign  depreda- 
tions. 

On  Deeciiiin  i  2  ^  isOT.  Madison.  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
to  Pinckney,  concerning  the  embargo: 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  ftuthorize  yon  to  assure  the  British  Oovem- 
mont,  n«  has  been  just  pTqaresscd  to  the  minister  here,  that  the  act  is 
a  measure  of  precaution  only,  called  for  by  the  occasion;  that  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  neither  hostile  in  it«  character,  nor  as  justifying,  or 
iavitiiic^  or  leading  to  kottttitj  wtth  aaj  astloa  wkatem,  end  partieolef- 
]j  as  oppoaiiig  no  otetado  whatarer  to  anieable  aogotiatioBa  and  Mi- 
iafoetoij  adjoikmonis  wltk  Qieat  Btttais,  on  tbo  inbjeoti  of  dilfonaoo 
botweon  tlio  two  eoantriei.w 

The  embargo  made  neeessary  several  supplemental  acta.  One 
of  these  waa  f^pp^^rnd  by  the  prendent,  January  8,  1808. 
There  -were  seven  seetlona  to  this  act,  whereas  there  had  only 
been  two  in  the  original  act  It  was  provided  that,  during 
the  ecmtinTianee  of  the  embargo,  "no  vessel  licensed  for  the 

M  BiMon  Mmnt»99,  Manik.  H.  UOS. 

2«  Boston  Reperetoiy.  April  1,  1808. 

27  WrUinQg.  Vo!    ITT.  p    200    Vol    TT,  p  7in 

St  Am0rie«m  Stmt0  Faftn,  CUtM  i,  Worngn  it»Uriiont,  ToL  III,  p,  304. 
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coasting?  trade"  should  bo  allowed  a  clearance  unless  the 
owner,  consignee,  agent  or  factor,  with  the  master,  gave  bond, 
witl^  at  least  one  surety  to  the  United  States,  to  an  amount 
double  the  worth  of  ship  and  cargo,  that  the  vessel  would  not 
izo  to  a  forei>?ii  place,  but  would  rejand  the  cargo  in  some  port, 
of  the  United  States.  O^vneis  of  licensed  fishing  vessels  and 
those  bound  on  whaling  voyages,  according  to  the  second  sec- 
tion, if  they  had  on  board  no  other  cargo  than  sea  stores,  salt, 
and  the  ordinary  fishing  tackle,  had  to  give  a  general  bond  to 
four  times  the  valne  of  vesael  and  cargo,  that  they  would  not, 
while  the  embargo  was  in  operation,  go  to  any  foreign  port, 
but  wonld  return  to  the  United  States  with  their  fishing  fare. 
If  the  vessels  were  uniformly  employed  in  places  within  the 
jurisdietion  of  the  United  Stales,  a  bond  equal  to  three  hundred 
dollars  ;for  each  ton  of  the  yessel  so  engaged  was  snfiicient, 
provided  the  vessd  was  not  employed  in  foreign  trade  during 
the  time  specified  in  the  bond. 

Vessels  leaving  during  the  eontinuanee  of  the  embargo  with- ' 
out  dearanee  or  permit  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
embargo  acts  and  proceeding  to  f ordgn  ports  and  there  en^- 
gaging  in  trade  were  to  be  forf dted  together  with  their  ear- 
goes.  If,  however,  they  were  not  seised,  the  owners,  agents, 
freighters  tut  ftetors  of  the  vessels,  should,  for  each  offense, 
be  fined  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo, 
and  should  thereafter  be  deprived  of  credit  for  duties  on  their 
imports  into  the  United  States.  Hie  commanders  of  sueh  ves- 
sels, with  all  other  persons  knowingly  coneemed  in  such  pro- 
hibited foreign  voyages  were  to  be  fined  a  sum  ranging  from 
one  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense, 
whether  or  not  the  vessels  were  seized  and  condemned,  ^lore- 
over,  the  oath  of  any  tommander  so  offending  wa.s  thereaitti- 
declared  inadnnssible  before  any  United  States  customs  col- 
lector. The  exception  made  in  the  former  act  in  favor  of  foreign 
ships  and  vessels  was  dealt  with.  It  declared  that  such  ex- 
ception should  apply  only  to  public  armed  vessels  possessed 
of  public  com  missions  from  foreign  nations.  Privateers,  ves- 
sels with  let  tors  of  marque,  and  other  private  armed  vessels 
were  consequently  ruled  out;  they,  however,  were  allowed  to 
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depart  aabjeet  ta  the  aame  tegnlatuMDUi  as  pmailed  for  othor 
priTKte  foreign  ahipa  and  vcMda. 

The  next  section  dedared  that  if  any  foreign  ymaA  during 
the  eontinnanee  of  the  embargo  took  on  board  specie  or  prod- 
vets  "other  tiian  the  provisions  and  sea  stores  necessary  for 
the  vojsgei"  the  vessel  together  with  all  its  cargo  shoold  be 
entirely  f orfdted»  snd  coold  be  seised  and  condenined  in  any 
eoopetemt  United  States  court  Bwy  person  interested  in 
the  violation  eoold  be  fined  "a  sum  not  eieeeding  twenty 
thoosand  doUsrs,  nor  less  than  one  thousand  ikllars,  for  eveiy 
such  offense."  The  last  section  provided  that  the  time  during 
which  the  embargo  was  in  foroe  should  not  be  counted  "as 
making  part  of  the  term  of  twelve  calendar  months  during 
which  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  mu»t  be  je-exported  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  draw- 
back of  the  duties  paid  on  the  import ation  thereof."** 

When  Jeflferson  recommended  the  embargo  act,  he  had  not 
yet  received  official  news  of  the  British  orders  in  council  of 
November  11,  1807.    British  papers  received,  it  is  true,  had  ' 
hinted  at  far-reachmg  orders,  but  there  is  little  delinite  proof/  r.ij' 
that  these  luliueneed  him.    Apyyarently  they  had  as  little  effect'  i 
in  the  Con^rr^'jssioiial  debatts.    (      I'ebruarv  4,  1808,  however,-     ,  / 
Jefferson  sent  the  orders  to  Congress  with  the  ioilowing  brief      '  • 
message : 

Having  received  an  official  eommnnication  of  certain  orders  of  tho 
Briti.th  Oovernraent  apninst  the  maritimo  rifjhts  of  neutrals,  bearing 
date  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  I  transmit  them  to  Con^t^ns  us  ft  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  iuerea^ing  liangerti  to  our  navigation  and  commerce 
wbieh  lid  to  tlM  pfovident  meaMin  of  tlM  aot  of  the  inooent  lenioii 
layiBg  u  embarco  on  mr  own  ▼omoIo.m 

The  eriibaigo  act  and  the  first  supplementary  act  failed  to 
stop  all  commerce.  The  embargo  act  itself  did  not  touch  the 
trade  with  Canada  and  Florida.  The  first  supplemental  not  ^ 
applied  merely  to  fishing  and  coasting  vessels.  The  (i^vern- 
nient  now  determiiiod  by  a  second  supplemental  act  to  stnp 
all  ]mui  and  sci  fninnicrct'  with  foreign  powers.  Aecordingiy, 
on  February  11,  IbOti,  Ute  committee  on  commeroe  and  manu- 

M  JWMlt  0/  CongrtM,  ToL  18,  pp.  281M818. 
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fodnrea  was  mstructed  to  determine  what  farther  restrictions 
were  neeessary  to  prevent  exportations  to  foreign  ooontries, 
with  the  option  of  reporting  by  bill  or  otherwise.*^  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1808,  Tarioua  aapplementary  aeta  to  the  embargo 
were  brought  np.  These  ereated  hot  words,  partieniarly  the 
fourth,  which  forbade  the  "  exportation  in  any  manner  what- 
ever of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  by  sea  is  prohibited 
by  the  embargo  laws.""  In  spite  of  heated  diseussions,  how- 
ever, Jefferson's  control  seemed  well-nigh  absolnte.  On  Febru- 
ary 29,  1808,  the  second  supplemental  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  97  to  22.**  In  the  Senate,  little  opposition, 
apparently,  was  recorded.*^  On  March  12,  the  president  signed 
the  measure  and  St  became  law.** 

This  act  declared  that  "no  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  of  any 
description  whatever,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  "which  is  neither  registered,  licensed,  nor  possessed  of  a 
sea  letter,  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  from  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  receive  a  clearance. If  the  vessels 
desired  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  the  owners,  factors 
or  consignees,  if  the  vessels  were  American  owned,  had,  with 
the  usual  surety,  tn  c^ive  a  bond  double  the  value  of  vetisel  and 
cargo  that  the  goods  would  be  lauded  in  some  port  of  tiie 
United  States.  If  the  vessels  were  foreign  owned,  the  bond 
amounted  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  earj^o. 
Tf,  liowever,  the  American  vessels  had  been  uniformly  employed 
in  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  a  bond 
equal  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  ton  of  the  vessel  was 
sufficient,  provided  the  vessel  was  not  employed  in  any  foreign 
trade  during  the  time  specified  in  the  bond. 

A  bond  was  not  "required  of  boats  not  masted,  or,  if  masted, 
not  being  decked"  if  their  emplojmient  had  been  and  con- 
tinued to  be  "confined  lo  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^  and  lying  within  districts 

81  Annalt  of  Consrreas,  Vol.  18,  p.  1509. 

•2  Ibid.,  Vol.  18,  p.  1650. 

M  Ibid.,  Vol.  16.  p.  1712. 

M  Mi.»  Tol.  17,  V.  158. 

m  /ML,  ToL  18,  F.  SB48. 

M  nUL,  T«L  IS,  pp.  8888.  8840. 
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which  are  not  adjacent  to  the  territories,  colonies,  or  proyinces 
of  a  foreign  nation."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  never- 
theless, i<  he  saw  fit,  might  ask  a  bond  ''eqnal  to  thirty 
doUars  lor  each  ton  of  said  boat,  with  condition  that  sach 
boat  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  foreign  trade  during  the 
continuance  of  the  embargo.'* 

In  every  case  where  a  bond  had  been  required,  the  parties 
to  the  bond,  should,  within  four  months  after  the  bond  had 
been  given,  show  to  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  the 
vess^  had  sailed  a  certificate  of  rdanding  from  the  collector 
of  the  port  specified  in  the  clearance  papers.  ■  On  failure  to 
fomply  with  this  provision,  suit  was  to  be  instituted  and 
judgment  privcn  against  the  defendant  or  defendants  unless 
they  could  produce  proof  of  relanding,  loss  by  sea,  or  some 
uuavoidablc  accident. 

Another  section  struck  hard  at  the  trade  with  Canada  and 
Floriihi  even  though  it  had  been  carried  on  by  land.  It  was 
declared  uulauiul  to  export  **in  any  manner  whatever^'  any 
froods  whose  exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  earlier  embargo 
aots.  In  case  any  ^oods  were  so  exported,  "cither  by  land  or 
water,  the  vciisel,  boat,  raft,  cart,  wagon,  sicigh,  or  other  car- 
riage" in  which  they  were  exported  "together  with  the  tackle, 
apparel,  horses,  mul^,  and  oxen"  were  declared  forfeited. 
Moreover,  the  owners  and  all  persons  concerned  in  sneh  unlaw- 
ful exportation  were  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceedm*?  ten  thous- 
and dollars  for  each  offense.  The  careful  effort  to  avoid  un- 
necessary offense  to  foreign  powers  is  apparent  in  the  excep- 
tions stated  in  the  section.  In  the  first  place,  foreign  vessels 
were  allowed  to  sail  with  the  cargoes  they  had  on  board  when 
notified  of  the  act.  In  the  second  place,  they  could  furnish 
themselves  with  the  needed  "provisions  and  sea  stores  for  the 
voyage."  Pishing  vessels  might  do  likewise,  and  take  '* their 
usual  fishing  tackle  and  apparcL'*  It  was  specifically  stated 
also  that  nothing  in  this  act  was  to  be  so  construed  as  to 
deprive  the  president  of  power  given  under  the  former  act. 

One  provision  of  the  law  was  intended  to  prohibit  under 
penalty  the  sale  of  fish  to  any  passing  vesseL  An  exception 
might  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  small  venels  engaged 
in  fishing  on  our  own  coasts. 
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The  last  section  aoUioriBed  the  president  to  allow  owners 
who  held  property  acquired  in  ports  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  prior  to  December  22,  1807,  to  send  a 
vessel  in  ballast  for  that  property  and  bring  it  back  into  the 
United  States.  In  such  eases  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  empowered  to  require,  with  ''sufficient  security,"  a  bond 
of  any  sum  which  he  deemed  necessary." 

Before  Congress  adjourned  in  the  late  spring  a  law  was 
IMMsed  relating  to  the  suspensiim  of  the  embargo  and  approved 
April  22,  1808.  This  act  provided  that  in  ease  of  peace  in 
Europe  or  the  revocation  of  the  offending  orders  or  decrees, 
in  a  way  which  he  considered  safe  for  American  commerce, 
the  president  might  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part  the  operation 
of  the  embargo  laws,  under  "such  exceptions  and  restrictions, 
and  on  such  bond  and  security  being  given  as  the  public  in- 
terest and  circumstances  '  of  tlie  case  might  require.  Such 
suspension,  however,  was  not  to  extend  more  than  twenty 
days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congress."  Jefferson  did  not 
seek  this  power ;  in  fact  he  was  reported  unwilling  to  assume 
it."  He  probably  feared  the  inconveniences  which  are  indicat- 
ed in  a  later  chapter.  In  spite  oi  his  reputed  dislike  of  the 
bill,  however,  he  signed  it. 

On  April  25,  1808,  iUv  most  stringent  and  longest  embargo 
act  yet  passed  was  approved  by  the  president.  Tlie  act  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  sections.  The  first  section  declared  that  no 
vessel  of  any  kind  employed  in  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  save  only  packets,  ferry-boats,  and 
vessels  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  giving  any  bond  what- 
ever/' could  depart  from  any  point  in  the  United  States  with- 
out a  clearance  and  a  manifest  of  the  entire  cargo  on  board 
delivered  by  the  master  or  commander  to  the  collector  or  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  from  which  the  ship  sailed.  Two  months 
later,  the  owners,  agents  or  masters  had  to  return  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  had  sailed  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  collector  of  the  United  States  port  in 
which  the  goods  had  been  landed. 

3?  Ibid  ,  pp.  2839-2842. 
as  Ibid.,  pp.  12858  2860. 

»  Relfs  PUadtlphia  Qaxette,  and  Dotiy  Advertiur,  April  11,  1808. 
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The  nest  aeetion  declared  that  no  ships  other  than  those 
deseribed  in  the  preceding  section  should  receive  a  dearing 
unless  the  lading  was  made  thereafter  nnder  the  surveillance 

of  the  duly  empowered  reveime  ofBicers  and  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions,  resrulations,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  provided 
upon  dutied  imjjoits  into  the  United  States.  This  provision, 
however,  did  not  apply  to  vessels  loaded  or  partially  loaded 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  act  by  the  various  collectors. 
The  third  section  declared  that  violations  of  the  law  described 
in  the  first  section  would  cause  the  forfeiture  of  vessel  and 
cargo,  and  subject  the  "owner  or  owners,  consignee,  agent, 
factors,  freighters,  master  or  skipper  of  such  ve^l,"  each  to 
a  fine  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars. 
This  8(^-1  ion  closed:  "Provided  always,  that  nothiiiji:  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  bar  or  prevent  the  recovery 
of  the  penalty  on  the  bond  given  for  such  vessel." 

The  next  two  sections  for  the  first  time  in  the  embargo  laws 
specifically  referred  to  the  Missiasippi  River  trade.  They  pro- 
vided that  during  the  continnance  of  the  embargo  laws,  every 
master  or  person  in  charge  of  "any  vessel,  fiat,  or  boat,  in* 
tended  to  enter  that  part  of  the  Mississippi"  between  the 
southern  boundar^^  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  the  river 
Iberville,"  should,  if  going  down  stream,  stop  at  Fort  Adams, 
and,  if  going  upstream,  stop  at  Iberville  and  turn  over  to  the 
revenue  officer  there  stationed  a  manifest  of  the  entire  cargo. 
To  the  same  officer,  two  months  later,  if  going  down  stream 
and  hy  mx  months  later  if  going  up  stream,  a  certificate  that 
the  cargo  had  been  landed  "in  some  part  of  the  district  of 
IfisBiBBippi,  and  within  the  jnrlsdietioii  of  the  United  States," 
had  to  be  retnmed.  This  certificate  was  to  be  signed  by  the 
ebOector  or  one  of  the  sorveyors  of  the  district,  or  if  the  cargo 
was  landed  over  thirty  miles  from  the  home  of  one  of  these 
officers,  by  the  state  or  territorial  judge  who  had  jurisdiction 
at  the  place  where  the  goods  were  landed.  Penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  these  conditions  were  fixed  at  one  thousand  to  five 
thousand  dollars  fine  on  each  owner,  consignee,  agent,  factor, 
freighter,  master,  or  dcipper,  and  the  forfeiture  of  vessel  and 
cargo. 

The  sixth  section  tried  to  stop  trade  with  foreign  powers 
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whose  territory  bordered  on  our  own  by  forbidding  any  yessel 
to  sail  for  any  distriet  or  port  adjoining  territories  belonging 
to  foreign  nations.  No  clearance  conld  be  issued  unless  special 
permission  bad  been  obtained  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  Violations  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  vessel 
and  eargo.  If  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  not  seized,  the  own- 
ers, agents^  factors,  and  freighters  of  the  vessel  had  to  pay 
double  the  worth  of  ship  and  cargo.  The  master  and  eom< 
mander,  together  with  all  other  persons  knowingly  iconceraed, 
were  each  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  or 
more  than  three  thousand  dollars  whether  or  not  the  vessel 
was  seized. 

Suspicion,  aceordiiif?  to  the  act.  justified  interference.  By 
tliis  law  all  commanders  of  the  pu])lir  armed  vessels,  includiu}^ 
pun  boats,  revenue  cutters,  and  rovenuo  l)oats,  were  authorizcfl 
to  stop  and  examine  any  boat,  flat,  or  vessel,  whether  American 
or  foreifjn  and  win  ther  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  I'nited  States,  if  there  was  *' reason  to  suspect"  it 
to  be  enera?c<l  in  business  prohibited  by  tlie  embargo  laws.  If 
the  susi)i(ion  proved  to  be  justified,  the  commander  making 
the  examination  was  instructed  to  send  the  boat  to  the  closest 
United  States  port  for  trial. 

The  eifjhth  section  authorized  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  remit  ** duties  accruing  on  the  importation  of  gooih 
of  domestic  produce,  or  which,  beinj?  of  foreign  produce,  had 
been  exported  without  receiving  a  drawback,  which  may  have 
been,  or  may  be  re-imported  in  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  having  sailed  subsequent  to  the 
first  day  of  October  last,  and  prior  to  the  twentynaecond  day 
of  December  last,  may  be  or  have  been  stopped  on  the  high 
seas  b>  foreign  armed  vessels,  and  by  reason  thereof  have 
returned,  or  may  hereafter  return  into  the  United  States." 
The  Comptroller  was  likewise  authorized  to  direct  bonds  given 
for  foreign  merchandise,  exported  with  the  right  of  drawback 
and  reimported  in  the  same  vessel,  to  be  cancelled,  provide^ 
the  duties  on  reimportation  had  been  previously  paid  and  other 
necessary  eonditions  and  restrictions  were  complied  with. 
The  next  article  provided  that  during  the  continuance  of 
the  embargo  no  foreign  ships  or  vessels  should  go  from  one 
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port  of  the  United  States  to  another.  If  this  provision  was 
violated,  the  vessel  and  cargo  vere  to  be  forfeited  and  the 
owner  or  owners^  agent,  factors,  freighters,  and  master  were 
to  be  fined  a  sum  of  not  more  than  three  thousand  or  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  three  articles  dealt  with  clearance  and  the  powers 
of  collectors.  The  tenth  limited  the  amonnt  of  clearance 
charges  for  each  vessel,  fiat,  and  boat  to  a  maximnm  of  twenty 
cents  for  each  clearance.  The  next  section  allowed  customs 
collectors  to  detain  vessels  apparently  bound  for  some  other 
poi-t  of  the  United  States,  if  in  their  opinion,  the  intention 
was  to  violate  ur  evade  the  embargo  laws.  The  twelfth  section 
conferred  other  extraordinary  powers  on  collectors. 

The  next  section  related  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  loaded  wholly  or  in  part  with  our  products 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  embargo.  Such  vesvsels,  if  dot  iiiiiHl 
in  any  port  of  the  I'nited  States,  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
any  of  our  other  ports  and  remain  there  with  cargo  on 
fKMi  d  snbiecl  to  the  restrictions  and  bonds  ]>rrsi  rii)C(l  in  the 
emijargo  acts.  The  last  section  expressly  declared  that  no 
i)rovision  of  the  embargo  acts  should  be  eonstrned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  exportation  by  land  or  inland  navigation 
of  furs  and  peltries  owned  by  British  citizens  who  bought 
them  of  the  Indians  from  the  territories,  of  the  United  States 
to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Likewise,  no  provision  was  to  be 
so  interpreted  as  to  prevent  the  importation  to  United  States 
territory  by  land  or  inland  navigation  from  British  territory 
of  merchandise  owned  by  British  sabjects  and  designed  entire- 
ly for  Indian  use.*" 

When  Congress  assembled  for  its  second  session  on  November 
7,  1808,  farther  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  embargo. 
Gallatin  was  appealed  to  for  advice  on  the  embargo  and  its 
enforoem^t.  He  replied,  November  24,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent more  effectually  coasting  vessels  regofarly  cleared,  from 
violating  the  embargo,  two  measures  appeared  necessary: 

(1)   Increase  in  the  amount  of  bond;  and 
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(2)  Refcual  to  allow  eaptnre,  distran,  or  any  other  accident 
to  be  admitted  as  a  plea  or  given  in  eWdenee  on  trial. 

To  prevent  veasds  from  departing  without  dearanees  in  open 
defiance  Jof  the  law,  he  recommended  that: 

(1)  The  permifBion  of  colleetor  be  required  before  any 
Teasel  was  bonded; 

(2)  The  owner  be  considered  as  the  man  whose  name 
peered  on  the  register  or  license; 

(3)  The  collector  be  given  power  to  seise  nnnsoal  deposits; 

(4)  The  use  of  gun  boats,  war  vessels,  and  the  building 
of  ten  or  twelve  additional  cutters  to  enforce  the  embargo;  and 

(5)  Use  of  militia  on  application  of  collectors  to  enforce 
embargo. 

Other  suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
were: 

(1)  Prohibition  of  exportation  of  specie; 

(2)  Detention  of  "waRons  and  other  carriages  laden  and 
actually  on  their  way  lo  a  foreign  territory**; 

(3)  Making  the  preparation  of  goods  for  exportation  pun- 
ishable ; 

(4)  Trial  of  salts  against  collectors  in  the  United  States 

courts ; 

(5)  "flaking  it  a  penal  offense  to  take  property  which  by 
virtue  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  colleetor  *8 
possession' '; 

(6)  Allowing  "the  district  judges  to  set  aside,  on  motion 
of  the  distriet  attorney,*'  low  valuations  of  property  seised 
by  United  States  officers  vested  with  discharging  the  embargo 
laws,  when  by  that  low  valuation  the  property  reverted  to  the 
original  owner;  and 

(7)  Defining  precisely  by  law  the  qnestimi  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  subject  of  mandamus.*^ 

In  aeeordance,  for  the  most  part,  with  OaOatin's  advice,  the 
last,  longest,  and  most  fiercely  debated  of  the  embargo  acts 
was  approved  January  9,  1809.  The  first  section  declared  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  to  "put,  place,  or  load,  on  board 
any  ship,  vessel,  boat,  or  water  craft  or  into  any  cart,  wagon, 
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sled,  or  other  carriage  or  vehicle,  with  or  without  wheels,  any 
specie,  goods,  waies,  or  merchandise,  with  intent  to  export, 
tra]ii|»ort,  or  convey  the  same  without  the  United  States  or 
the  territories  thereof,  to  any  foreign  place,  idngdom,  or 
conntiy;  or  with  intent  to  vamiy  the  same  on  board  any  f or- 
dgn  ship  or  vessel  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  with  the  intent  in  any  other  manner  to  evade  the 
acts  to  which  this  act  is  a  m^ileiiient.'^  Violation  incurred 
the  fbrftitnre  of  the  produce  and  all  conveyances  used  in  its 
removal,  and  sabjeeted  all  parties  conesnied  to  the  crime  of 
"high  nisdeneanora"  and  a  fine,  on  eonviotioii,  "eqnal  to  four 
times  the  value  of  sodi  specie,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise." 
This  sectimi,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  extend 
to  persons  other  than  the  owners  who  first  informed  the  col- 
lector of  the  district  about  the  violation  and  made  complaint. 
In  order  to  eneoiij-agc  the  giving  of  information  half  the  line 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  such  persons. 

The  second  section  stated  xn  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  ships  miprht  be  loaded: 

(1)  A  permit  naming  the  articles  to  be  loaded  had  to  be 
previously  obtained  from  the  collector  of  the  district  concerned, 
or  from  a  revenue  officer  specifically  authorized  by  him. 

(2)  Lading  must  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  lawful 
revenue  officers. 

(^)    Bond  must  be  given  by  the  owner,  consignee  or  factor, 
and  master  to  six  times  the  worth  of  vessel  and  onrno  that  the 
0        vesse!  would  not  leave  wit  hunt  a  clearance,  nor  leavintj:  proceed 
to  .1  foreign  port^  or  place  on  iioard  any  article  from  another 
vessel. 

(4)  Entire  cargo  must  be  landed  in  a  port  of  the  United 
States  designated  in  the  clearance  paper  or  relanded  in  the 
port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed. 

The  custimis  collectors  were  authorized  to  refose  permission 
to  load  any  vessel  when  they  believed  there  eodsted  an  inten- 
tion to  violate  the  embargo,  or  when  they  were  so  directed 
hy  the  president.  This  section,  however,  did  not  apply  to 
ships,  vessels,  and  boats  uniformly  employed  within  waters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  They  came 
under  the  proidsions  of  the  fourth  section. 
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'  The  third  aection  declared  that  the  owners  and  consignees 
or  factors  of  boats  described  above  should^  if  the  boats  were 
laden  in  whole  or  in  part,  discharge  their  cargo  or  give  bond. 
If  the  cargo  was  not  discharged  within  ten  dasrs  or  the  bond 
given  within  three  days  after  the  notice  had  been  given,  vessel 
and  cargo  were  to  be  entirely  forfeited.  The  eolleetors,  how- 
ever, were  authorized  to  order  earj^oes  discharged  for  the  same 
reason  as  they  might  give  for  refusing  to  allow  the  further 
loadinf?  of  vessels.  They  wt^rc  likewise  autliorizcd  to  lake 
possession  of  sueii  vessels  until  the  cargoes  were  discharged  or 
bonds  given. 

The  next  three  sections  related  to  the  granting  of  a  general 
permission  to  vessels  uniformly  em])loyed  in  waters  within  the 
jurisdietion  of  the  United  States  if  there  was  no  dan^'er  of 
the  eiiibar^ro  hv'nif^  violated  and  if  bond  had  been  {^ven  in  due 
form.  Tf  the  general  permission  and  trenei-al  bond  were  not  first 
obtained  and  merchandise  was  taken  on  board  contrary  to  law, 
the  ve*>scl  together  with  the  cargo  was  to  be  enliiely  forfeited. 
Moreover,  the  owner,  ajrent.  freighter,  or  faelors,  master  or 
commander  would  "severally  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  and  of  the  cargo  put  on 
board  the  same." 

If  a  new  register  or  license  was  granted  dnring  the  contin- 
uance of  the  cmbarpo  acts  or  if  a  ship  neither  registered  nor 
licensed  was  sold,  a  bond  to  the  United  States  with  at  least  one 
surety  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  ton 
of  the  vessel  had  to  be  required  by  the  collector.  These  terms, 
however,  did  not  apply  to  bona  fide  sale^  made  before  the  act 
was  passed  either  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  waters. 

The  seventh  section  was  particularly  stringent.  Vessels  sail- 
ing from  one  United  States  port  to  another  under  the  proper 
bonds  were  compelled,  within  two  months  after  date  o£  sailing* 
to  bring  to  the  port  of  clearing  a  certificate  from  the  collector 
of  the  port  designated  declaring  that  the  goods  had  been 
landed  there.  If  the  voyage  was  from  New  Orleans  to  an 
Atlantic  port  or  vice  versa,  four  months  were  allowed  for 
producing  the  certificate.  If  the  bond  was  not  produced  by 
the  specified  time,  suit  was  to  be  instituted  and  judgment  given 
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against  the  defendant  unless  proof  could  be  given  of  the  re- 
landing,  "or  of  loss  of  the  vessel  at  sea."  Capture,  distress, 
and  other  accidents  were  not  allowed  to  be  advanced  unless 
they  occurred  under  oonditions  carefully  set  forth. 

The  jiext  section  provided  that  a  registered  or  sea-letter 
vessel  oonld  not,  oven  though  in  ballast,  receive  a  clearance 
or  dei>art  if  the  bond  required  for  coasting  trade  had  not 
been  previously  given. 

The  ninth  section  gave  well-nigh  absolute  powers  to  customs 
eoUeetors.  They  were  instructed  to  seixe  specie  or  goods 
found  on  board  any  water  craft  when  there  was  reason  to 
believe  such  articles  were  intended  for  exportation.  Ukewise, 
jf  specie  or  goods  were  in  vessels,  carts,  wagons,  sleighs  or  any 
other  carriage,  or  in  any  way  presumably  on  the  road  to  ter- 
ritories of  forngn  powers,  or  the  vicinities  thereof,  or  a  place 
from  which  they  were  to  be  exported,  they  were  to  be  seised. 
PermisBion  for  removal  was  not  to  be  granted  "until  bond 
with  suiBcient  sureties"  had  been  granted  to  insure  the  land- 
ing of  the  articles  in  mmt  part  of  the  United  States,  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  collector,  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
articles  being  exported. 

The  next  section  was  designed  to  protect  the  collectors  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  If  suit  was  brought 
against  any  collector  or  Ids  a^ent  aeting  under  the  present 
endjai'^o  act,  lie  eould  "i)lea(l  tlie  fjjeneral  issue,  and  }?ive  this 
act  and  the  instructions  and  regulations  of  the  President  in 
evidence  for  his  justification  and  defence."  Any  individual 
hurt  by  the  collector's  aets  eould  tile  his  petition  before  the 
district  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  collector,  state  the 
facts,  and  alter  notice  had  been  given  to  the  collector  and  dis- 
trict attorney,  have  the  court  hear  and  judero  **as  law  and 
justice  may  require."  The  jiulginent,  reaj>ons,  and  facts  in 
the  case  wej-o  to  lie  tiled  in  the  court  records.  If  the  ease  went 
agninst  the  rollrrior,  the  party  was  required  to  ^jive  the  usual 
bond  or  bonds.  If,  however,  the  court  judf^ed  aprainst  the 
petitioner"  and  in  fnvor  of  the  collector,  the  latter  was  entitled 
to  treble  costs  which  shall  be  taxed  for  him,  and  execution 
awarded  accordinojly  by  the  court." 

In  order  to  prevent  armed  resistance  to  the  embargo  laws 
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the  preadent  was  empowered  to  use  any  part  of  the  land 
f oroes^  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  United  States  or  its 
territories  jndged  necessary  to  prevent  the  nnlawfal  departure 
of  vessels^  provide  for  the  detention  and  custody  of  ships, 
apede,  or  goods,  and  provide  for  the  prevention  and  suspension 
of  armed  and  riotous  asranblages  which  resisted  the  custom 
house  offigcers  while  exercising  their  duties,  or  in  any  way 
opposed  carrying  into  effect  the  laws  laying  an  embargo,  or  in 
any  other  way  violated  or  assisted  and  abetted  violations  of  the 
embargo  laws. 

The  twelfth  section  dealt  in  detail  with  the  question  of  penal- 
ties. The  next  section  authorized  the  president  to  hire  and  arm 
thirty  vessels,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  each, 
for  immediate  sei*vice  in  enforc-ni^  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  sea  coast.  This  power,  however,  was  limited  to 
one  year,  and  ships  were  to  be  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  last  two  sections  declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  12,  1808,  which  allowed 
the  president  "to  grant  pemiission  to  citizens  having  property 
of  value  in  places  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  dispatch  vessels  for  the  same"  should  cease;  and  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  act  should  be  in  force  only  so  long 
as  the  original  embargo  act  was  enforced.*' 

The  embargo  regulations  increased  in  severity  as  the  above 
summaries  show.  The  first  act,  brief  and  hurried,  aimed  only 
at  the  stopping  of  exports  at  sea.  The  act  of  January  8»  1808, 
was  a  longer  act  and  prescribed  minutely  penalties  of  increas- 
ing severity  for  law  violations.  It  included  in  its  application 
coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  The  act  of  March  12  attempted 
to  stop  all  commerce  with  the  world,  whether  by  land  or  water. 
The  act  of  April  25  was  longer  than  any  of  its  predecessors; 
it  took  up  in  detail  the  question  of  penalties  which  were  in- 
creased  in  severity  as  the  law  increased  in  stringency,  gave 
the  eoUectors  increased  power,  minutely  regulated  the  Mississ- 
ippi River  trade,  and,  in  short,  attempted  to  stop  absolutely 
^  trade  even  with  foreign  nations  whose  territory  bordered 
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on  ours.  The  last  act,  that  of  Jannaiy  9,  1809,  was  one  of  the 
most  drastic  ever  passed  by  any  Congress.  Coasting  vessels 
were  leqaired  to  giye  impoarible  bonda^-Bix  times  the  value  of 
▼essel  and  eargo,  eoUeeton  were  given  despotic  powers,  and 
the  right  to  plead  eapture,  distress,  or  aeeident  was  well-nigh 
prohiMted.  It  proved  to  be  the  death  blow  to  the  embargo 
^ysteBl• 

Boring  the  year  1806  the  votes  on  the  embargo  varied  little, 
but  an  analyris  of  two  votes  wUl  be  made  in  order  to  show  the 
loeation  of  the  opposition.  The  Hooae,  April  19,  passed  an 
embargo  law  by  a  vote  of  60  to  38.  Seven  of  the  negative  votes  . 
esBM  inm  Conneetient,  six  from  Virginia,  four  eaeh  from 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  three  eaeh  from 
Mawachnsettg  and  New  York,  two  apieee  from  Kentueky  and 
South  Carolina,  and  one  eaeh  from  New  w^nip^hitta^  Tennessee 
and  Georgia.  Thus,  if  the  names  are  crorectiy  recorded  the 
Sooth  east  seventeen  votes  against  the  measnre,  New  Bni^and 
eleven,  the  Middle  States  seven,  and  the  West  three.  In  other 
words  more  opposition  was  recorded  to  the  embarj^o  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  than  north  u£  it.*'  The  Senate 
likewise  passed  the  bill,  apparently  with  little  debate,  on  April 
22,  by  a  vot«  of  21  to  5.  The  negative  votei*  were  cast  by 
Goodrich  and  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut,  Mitchill  of  New  York. 
Pickering  of  Massaciiusetts  and  AVhite  of  Delaware.  Thus,  no 
Senate  ojtposltion  was  recorded  south  of  Delaware.** 

The  growing  agitation  in  the  country  had  no  apparent  effect 
on  Jefferson's  control  in  Congress  other  than  to  unite  the 
South  in  his  support  and  to  strengthen  northern  opposition. 
The  enforcement  bill  passed  fu  st  in  thr  S(  naie  Decenihor  21, 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  7.  The  opposition  votes  were  cast  by 
Nicholas  Gilman  of  New  Hampshire,  James  Ilillhouse  and 
Chauneey  Goodrich  of  Connecticut.  James  Lloyd  and  Timothy 
Pickering  of  Massachusetts,  Elisha  Mathewson  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Samuel  White  of  Delaware.*"  In  spite  of  bitter  debateti 
in  the  House,  the  vote,  January  6,  1809,  was  71  to  32.  Num- 
hered  in  the  negative,  nevertheless,  were  votes  frm  thirteen 

44  Annais  of  CQngretn,  p.  3848. 
44  Ibid.,  Vol.  17.  p.  878. 
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8t8tes»  even  though  nineteen  of  the  votes  eame  from  Connec- 
ticat,  Massaefansetta,  and  New  York  thus  proving  that  eeonomie 
pressure  was  greater  there  or  loyalty  to  the  administration  less 
strong.  Conneeticiit  cast  seven  votes  against  the  mforcement 
aet;  Massachusetts  and  New  York  six  apiece;  Penn^lvania» 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  two  each;  and  Vermont*  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Kentucky  each  cast  one  negative  vote.  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Louisiana  offered  no  (^position.^* 

New  England  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  embargo  through- 
out the  period.  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut  and  Pickering,  Liv- 
c  nil  ore  ami  Quincy  of  Massachusetts  best  represented  this 
section.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  representatives 
as  Cook  and  Bacon  of  ^Massachusetts  at  times  supported  the 
administration.  Though  more  divided  in  sentiment  than  New 
England,  the  Middle  States  usually  supported  the  administra- 
tion. Some  notable  exceptions  were  Gardenier  and  Masfers 
of  Niw  York,  Key  of  Maryland,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and 
Sloan  of  New  Jersey.  The  South  and  'West,  while  moderating 
their  attitude  as  time  passed,  nevertheless  supported  the  em- 
bargo policy,  thoup:h  several  individuals  as  Randolph  of  Vir- 
prinia,  Trou|)  of  Georgia,  and  Lyon  of  Kentucky  eonsistently 
or  occasionally  opposed  it.  The  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial reineseniatives  of  the  South  and  West,  however,  as  Giles 
of  Virginia,  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  Williams  of  South 
Carolina,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  and  Campbell  of  Tennessee 
supported  the  embargo  policy. 

A  few  typical  extracts  from  speeches  made  by  a  few  of 
these  men  will  be  cited.  In  the  House,  on  December  20.  1807, 
Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to 
the  embargo  discussed  its  effect  on  the  fishermen.  He  declared 
that  their  living  was  precarious  at  best,  and  that  throwing 
six  thousand  people  out  of  employment  was  a  serious  evil.  Ho 
said  that  surely  a  general  embargo  could  not  be  intended  to 
deprive  them  of  their  necessary  work,  a  work  that  created 
"three  millions  out  of  nothing.''  ''By  suffering  them  to  pur* 
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sue  their  avocations  on  the  ocean,"  he  asked,  **did  it  permit 
these  men  to  \iolate  any  existinji^  law?**** 

"As  to  its  greatness,"  said  Josiah  Quincy,  on  April  in  discufsinpf 
the  power  &nd  novelty  of  the  embargo,  "nothing  i.s  like  it.  Every  class 
of  men  feels  it.  Every  interest  ui  tkc  liutioii  is  affected  by  it.  The 
neYcltaat,  the  fanner,  the  planter,  the  meehanie,  the  laboring  poor;  all 
are  makiBg  under  its  weight.  Bot  there  is  this  peenliar  in  it;  that  theie 
is  no  equality  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  like  taxation,  which  raises  revenue 
according  to  the  average  of  wealth,  burdening  the  rich  and  letting  the 
poor  po  free.  But  it  presses  upon  the  particular  classes  of  soeiety  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  capacity  of  eac  hto  bear  it.  .  . 

On  November  28,  Quincy  while  Bpeaking  on  foreign  relations, 
made  a  strong  attack  on  the  embargo  as  a  direet  sabservienee 
to  the  views  of  the  French  emperor.**  The  measure  came  at 
a  time,  he  urged,  when  the  movemoit  against  Great  Britain 
was  most  aospidoos  of  saeeess.  In  its  operation,  he  declared, 
the  American  embargo  was  a  coalition  with  France  against 
British  commerce.  Changhig  his  viewpoint,  Qnincy  then  de* 
dared  that  Great  Britain's  objects  by  her  orders  in  council 
were:  first  "to  excite  distress  among  the  people  of  the  contin- 
ent,'* and,  second  ''to  seenre  to  hmelf  that  commerce  of  which 
she  deprived  neutrals."  Our  embargo,  he  said,  cooperated  with 
her  views  in  both  respects,  for  onr  abdication  of  the  ocean 
deprived  the  continent  of  the  advantages  of  commerce  more 
than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  British  Navy  to 
effect.  Accordinp:  lo  him,  then,  the  United  States  played  into 
the  hands  of  Both  France  and  England  by  passmj^  the  em- 
bargo. 

Tn  answer  to  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina  who  had 
th'clared  that  he  preferred  three  years  of  eml)arg()  to  war  and 
to  Jolin  Clopton  of  Virginia  who  expressly  stated  that  we 
should  not  allow  our  vessels  to  go  upon  the  ocean  aiJrain  until 
the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  warring  nations  were  rescinded, 
Quincy  said: 

Good  Heavens!  lit.  Chairman,  are  men  madf  Is  this  Eonse  tonehed 

«T  A:n,uh  of  Con(/rft$,  Vol.  IT,  p.  1248.     William  Milnor  of  Pennsylvania  ,it  once 

rvpiied  that  "one  of  I  he  principftl  objects  of  tbe  embarso  wd«  to  preserve  our  sea- 
acB*'  <iNi.,  Ik  1252). 
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witli  tliat  insanity  whieh  is  the  never*failing  preennor  of  tl&a  intention 
of  Heaven  to  destroyl  The  people  of  New  England,  after  eleven  months 
deprivation  of  the  ocean,  to  be  coniman<1o«i  longer  to  abandon  it, 
for  nn  undefineil  period  to  hold  their  inalienublo  rights  at  the  tenure  of 
the  will  of  Bntuiu  ur  of  Bonaparte!  A  people,  commercial  in  all  aspects, 
in  all  tlieir  felations,  in  all  thoit  x«e<dlaetioni  of  the  past,  in  all  their 
^oapeeta  of  the  fntnre — a  people,  whoae  lint  love  was  the  oeean,  the 
dioiee  of  their  ehildhood,  the  approbation  of  their  manly  years,  the 
most  preeions  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  in  the  midSt  of  their  success, 
in  the  moment  of  tho  most  cxqrii'^ite  perception  of  comnifrpinl  prosperity, 
to  be  commanded  to  abundou  it,  not  for  a  limited  time,  but  for  a  time 
unlimited — not  until  they  can  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  there,  (for 
tiiat  is  not  pretended)  but  until  their  rivals  recede  from  it — ^not  until  their 
necessities  require,  but  nntil  foreign  nations  pemltt  I  am  loet  In  astonish' 
meat,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  words  to  a^piess  the  matchless  ahenrdity 
of  this  attempt.  I  have  no  tottgne  to  sapress  the  aivift  and  headhmg 
destruction  wldeh  a  blind  perseverance  In  snch  a  sgpstem  mast  bring  upon 
this  nation.Ao 

In  answer  to  one  of  his  ooUeagaes,  Eaddel  Baeou,  who  held 
tbat  Haagehnaets  was  not  saffermg  so  mneh  as  represented, 
that  the  lower  prices  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese  tended 
to  equalise  the  higher  prices  of  tea,  sugar,  salt,  West  India 
mm,  and  molBSses,  Qniney  asked: 

But  has  my  honorable  colleague  travelled  on  the  seaboard t  Has,  he 
witnessed  the  state  of  onr  eitiest  Has  he  seen  our  ships  rotting  at  oar 
wharvee;  our  wharves  deserted,  onr  stores  tenaatlsai^  onr  streets  bereft 

of  active  business;  industry  forsaking  her  beloved  haunts,  and  hope  fled 

awny  from  places  where  she  had  from  (*nr1ie?^t  timf  boon  n<*on«tomor1  to 
make  and  to  fulfill  her  most  precious  promises?  Has  he  conversed  with 
the  merchant,  and  heard  the  tale  of  his  embarrassments — his  capital 
anested  in  his  hands,  forbidden  by  your  laws  to  resort  to  a  market, 
with  property  fonr  times  sniBeient  to  discharge  all  his  engagements, 
necessitated  to  hang  on  the  precarions  mercy  of  moneyed  institntlons 
for  that  indulgence  which  preserves  him  from  stopping  payment — the 
first  step  towfirils  bankmptcyt  Has  ho  conversed  with  the  mechanic! 
Has  he  seen  him  either  destitute  of  employment  or  oblifrotl  to  seek  it  in 
labors  odious  to  him,  because  he  was  not  educated  to  thcmf  .  .  M 

Quincy  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo laws,  and  that  the  appeal  to  patriotism  was  useless,  for. 
said  he:  '*Yoa  cannot  lay  a  man  upon  the  rack  and  crack  his 
mnsdes  by  slow  torment,  and  call  patriotism  to  soothe  the 

60  Ibid.,  p.  538. 
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sufferer.  He  next  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  eonstitutioii- 
ality  of  the  emiwrgo  laws,  declared  them  failures  as  measures 
of  coercion  agamst  foreign  powers,  denied  that  they  saved 
rsBOorces  and  Insisted  that  repeal  would  not  the  payment 
of  tiihnte.  Three  of  his  dosing  paragraphs  are  worth  quoting 
entire: 

Hmraver,  iappote  that  the  payoMiit  of  thb  duty  ifl  iiMvitable,  wUeh 
H  wftaialy  Is  aot,  let  bw  Mk,  it  mbufo  ladtpeiidraMf  Deeeive  oot 
yevitelTet.  It  is  palpable  submission.  Gentlemen  exclaim,  'Great  Britaia 
smites  us  on  one  eheek/  and  what  does  the  Administration f  It  'turns 
the  other  also.'  France  and  Great  Britain  require  yon  to  rolinquish 
ti  part  of  TOUT  pommerce,  and  you  yield  it  entirely.  Sir,  thiH  eonduct 
may  be  the  way  to  dignity  and  honor  in  another  world,  bat  it  will  never 
saeoze  aafety  aad  iadependenea  in  thia. 

At  aveiy  eornar  of  this  gioai  city,  we  noet  Mno  gmileiiioa  of  the 
mtj/nSty  wiisgiag  tholr  haada  and  ezdaimiBg,  'What  shall  wo  dof 
Nothing  but  the  emboigo  will  save  us  I  Remove  it,  and  what  shall  we 
dot'  Sir,  it  ip  Tint  for  me,  nn  humble  Rnd  uninfluential  individunl.  nt 
an  awfui  distance  from  the  predomrnnnt  influences,  to  RtiggfHt  plans  of 
government.  But,  to  my  eye,  the  path  of  our  duty  is  as  distinct  as  tho 
milky  way — all  studdod  with  living  sapphires — glowing  with  eumnlatiug 
light.  It  is  the  path  of  aotivo  preparatioft--of  digsifled  casrgy.  It  Is  the 
path  of  17TA.  It  ooaslsts  not  In  ahaadoaing  oar  rights,  but  in  snpporting 
them  as  they  exist,  and  where  they  evitt  on  ths  oetaa  OS  wall  OS  on  the 
land.  It  con.Hists  in  taking  the  nature  of  things  as  the  mensnre  of  the 
rights  of  your  citizens,  not  the  orders  and  decrees  of  imperious  foreign- 
ers. Give  what  protection  you  can.  Take  no  counsel  of  fear.  Your 
strength  will  increase  with  the  trial,  and  prove  greater  than  you  are 
now  awBio. 

B«t»  I  shall  be  told  this  msy  lead  to  wai.  I  ask,  an  wo  now  at  poaeof 

Oertainly  not,  nnleai  fotlring  fion  insidt  be  poaso  nnlow  riulaking 

under  the  lash  be  pence.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is,  not  to  fear 
It.  The  idea  that  nothing  on  earth  is  pn  flreudful  as  war,  i.s  inculratcd 
too  studiously  among  us.  Di^race  is  worse.  Abandonment  of  essential 
rightw  is  wonie.58 

i)n  the  next  day,  November  29,  Ezekiel  Bacon  of  Massachu- 
setts replied  to  Quincy  's  speech.  He  urged  that  Quiney  was 
not  tlie  only  representative  of  Massachusetts  and  that  embargo 
opponents  had  overstated  the  ease  though  the  people  "have 
snifered  and  are  now  suffering  much."  He  urged  that  he  had 
timOed  throagh  the  state^  visited  in  the  eities»  and  talked 

Jbid.,  ft,  ^41. 
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with  more  than  one  merchant  who  had  himself  as  many  of  his 
ships  rotting  at  the  wharves  as  had  most  merchants  of  oup 
ronntry,  and  had  found  many  of  them,  though  suffering  their 
full  proportion  of  the  general  pressure  of  the  time,  satisfied 
that  nothing  better  could  have  been  done.'^^ 

Only  one  embargo  opponent  from  the  Middle  States  will 
be  noted.  On  February  20,  1808,  Barent  Gardenier  of  New 
York  attacked  the  embargo  in  a  q>e6eh  as  virulent  and  insult- 
ing perhaps  as  any  John  Randolph  ever  made.  He  asserted: 

The  more  the  original  nwaanre  develops  itaelf ,  the  more  I  am  satiifted 
that  my  firat  view  of  it  wae  correct;  tliat  it  was  a  aly,  cnnniag  measure. 
That  its  real  object  was  not  merely  to  prevent  oar  vessels  from  going 

out,  but  to  effect  a  non-intercourse.   Arc  the  nations  prepared  for  thtst 

If  you  wish  to  try  whether  they  are,  tell  thorn  at  once  what  is  your 
object — tf'll  them  what  you  mean — tell  them  you  mean  to  take  part  with 
the  Grand  Pacificator;  or  else  stop  your  present  course.  Do  not  go  on 
forging  claims  to  fasten  ns  to  tho  car  of  the  Imperial  Conqueror.** 

Tn  spite  of  a  call  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  Gardenier  gath- 
ered heat  as  he  eontinued.  The  two  parajrraphs  whieh  follow 
resulted  in  a  second  call  to  order  and  a  hurried  conclusion  : 

I  am  grieved  to  see  that  we  are  perpetnally  engaged  in  making  addi- 
tion? and  stipplcTnents  to  the  emhargo  law.  "Wherever  we  can  espy  a 
hole,  if  it  be  no  bigger  than  a  wheat  straw,  at  which  the  imiustry  and 
enterprise  of  our  country  can  find  vent,  nil  our  ]>ow*>rs  are  called  into 
requisition  to  »top  il  up.  The  people  of  this  country  nhall  hcII  nothing 
bnt  what  they  sell  to  each  other.  AU  onr  surplus  produce  shall  rot  on 
our  hands.  God  knows  what  all  this  mcansi  I,  slr^  I  cannot  under- 
stand  it.  I  am  astonidied— indeed  I  am  astonished  and  dismayed.  I 
see  effects;  bnt  I  can  trace  them  to  no  cause.  Yes,  sir,  I  do  fear  that 
there  is  an  unseen  hand  which  is  guiding  us  to  the  most  dreadful 
destinies — unseen,  because  it  cannot  endure  the  light.  Darknpsjs  and 
mystery  overshadow  this  House  and  this  whole  nation.  We  know  noth- 
ing, we  are  permitted  to  know  nothing.  We  sit  here  as  mere  automata; 
we  legislate  without  knowing,  nay,  sir,  without  wishing  to  know  why 
or  wherefore.  We  are  told  what  we  are  to  do,  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Snndred  do  it.  We  move,  but  why  or  wherefore  no  man  knows;  we 
•     arc  put  in  motion,  but  how,  I  for  one  cannot  tell.  .  . 

If  the  motives  and  the  principles  of  the  Administration  are  honest 

s«  iwd.,  np.  sea.  sm. 

SS  Md,,  ToL  18,  p.  1564.   Remsrln  growiac  oat  «f  this  speeeh  M  to  •  dosl  with 

Q.  W.  Cftiniibell  in  wJiich  Gardenior,  the  rhallonRor,  wns  wourdi  .1  [Rflfa  Pkitadelphia 
Oatette  and  DaUy  Adv0rti$er,  March  5,  and  PatUson't  American  Daily  Advrtifr, 
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sad  patriotic,  we  would  support  them  with  a  fervor  which  none  could 
siirpnf«5.  But,  ^ir,  vrc  nrc  l\opt  in  total  (Irirkiic^s.  We  are  trojitod  as 
the  ptK'inic.s  <»f  «mr  country.  Wp  are  permitted  to  know  not  hi  up,  ;ind 
«*xt«rate<i  because  we  do  not  approve  of  measures,  the  origin  and  ten- 
dency of  which  are  carefully  concealed  from  ua!  Wo  are  denounced 
beeaoM  w«  have  no  eonildeaee  io  tlw  Exeentive*  at  the  moment  tlie 
£zeentiTO  vefnaes  to  diseover  to  ni— even  thia  Honae,  naj,  nr^  this 
nation,  its  actual  condition.  Like  the  Imelttes  in  Eji^ypt,  we  are  to 
make  brick  and  find  our  own  straw.  We  are  to  have  faith,  and  find 
out  our  reasons  for  it.   This  course  will  do  in  this  conntiy  no  longer.>« 

On  April  19,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  declared  that  there 
were  those  who  did  not  suffer  from  the  embargo,  that  at 
least  one  hundred  thoosand  barrels  of  flour  had  been  shipped 
from  Baltimore  alone  ainee  the  embargo  was  passed,  that  the 
embargo  only  famished  rogaes  an  opportunity  of  getting 
rich  at  the  expense  of  honest  men,  that  bonds  were  forfeited, 
that  speculators  bought  up  property  at  half  its  yalue,  that 
a  premium  was  placed  on  dishonesty,  and  that  morals  were 
consequently  lowered.  He  omtended  that  flour  was  carried 
so  freely  to  the  West  Indies  that  it  became  a  point  of  honor 
not  to  tell  on  one  another."  On  November  30,  Randolph  drew 
a  harrowing  picture  of  the  embargo  effect  on  tobacco,  which 
ho  suiiiinarizcd  as  **dcploral)Io. 

On  the  same  day,  K.  'M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  in  the  course 
of  8  Ion £7  speech**'  had  declared  that  the  West.  Indies  were 
.ilready  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  eiuliaipro,  for  flour  liad  sold 
froHi  twenty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ban-el.  and  that  Great 
Britain  was  depi-ived  of  four  uiillion  pounds  worth  of  tobaeeo, 
t'Otton,  wheat  and  the  substantials  of  life.  AVe  l)ou<iht  twelve 
million  pounds  worth  of  manufactured  goods  ami  i-eeeived 
money  by  European  trade  lo  pay  the  balance  of  eight  million 
l)ounds,  he  sjiid  This  trade  was  destroyed,  he  urged,  not  by 
the  enibarpTO.  but  by  the  orders  in  eouncil.**' 

Embargo  opponents,  as  .John  lvandol])h  and  Josiah  Quincy, 
early  east  doabts  on.  the  constitutionality  of  the  embargo;  « 


S«  Annaia  of  Vomffres*.  VoL  18.  pp.  1656,  1657. 
wt  IHd,,  pp.  sate,  8340. 
M  AM.,  y«L  19»  p.  999. 
M  AM.,  pp.  Mt-BM. 
f«  AM.,  9-  MT. 
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hcnee  some  of  the  strong  embargo  supporters,  as  R.  M.  John- 
son of  Kentucky,^*  G.  W.  Campbell  of  Tennes5?ee,*'  and  D.  R. 
\Villianis  of  South  Carolina,  took  up  the  matter.  The  latter 
declared,  in  part: 

I  rontcnd  that  the  power  to  lav  an  embargo  is  granted  in  the  power 
to  regulate  ronimerco  with  foreiga  nations,  an<l  among  the  several 
fltates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes!  If  yon  cannot  prohibit  commerce 
with  a  particular  post  or  nation,  of  what  avaU  is  the  power  to  regulate 
itf  •  .  •  TIm  •mlwrgo  is  not  u  •BBlhilatlmi  Iml  a  muptmAm  of  ooin* 
owree  to  TCfaln  tho  adTantofo  of  wkieh  it  Km  been  lobbad;  It  foOowB 
that  H  is  a  eoastitiitioaal  regolstioa  of  oonimfti«e.«s 

It  sppean  ftdMaaUe  juat  al  tiik  tune>  without  fnrtlier  qafh 
tations,  to  gummarize  the  principal  Congressional  arguments 
for  and  against  the  embargo.  The  main  arjfunients  for  the 
embar|?o  were:  It  preserves  our  seamen,  property,  and  other 
resources,  and  gives  adequate  protection  to  our  citizens.  It 
will  bring  foreign  nations  to  terms  and  force  them  to  do 
justice  to  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  England  it  injures 
her  manuiaelures  by  depriving  her  of  raw  materials,  and  un- 
dermines her  naval  strengtli  thi'ongli  the  loss  of  naval  stores. 
France  is  injured  through  the  loss  of  luxuries,  and  Spain, 
her  ally,  is  injured  even  more.  It  will  s-tarve  the  Wtvsi  Indie.s 
and  thus  lorce  the  mother  countries  to  repeal  theii-  oljiiuxidus 
orders  and  decrees.  Later,  embargo  tricrifl'^.  (< intruded  that 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the  European  nations  would 
lot  their  colonies  starve.  It  prevents  war  without  giving  just 
cause  for  offense.  Remove  embargo,  and  war  more  costly  than  . 
the  present  system  is  inevitable,  said  the  embargo  advocate. 
It  encourages  the  developing  of  manufactures  and  the  building 
of  houses.  It  operates  on  all  sections  of  the  onion.  Later, 
when  losses  could  not  be  denied,  the  blame  waa  placed  not 
upon  the  embargo,  but  upon  the  Engliah  orders  and  the 
French  decrees. 

The  arguments  against  the  embargo  were  more  Taried  and 
more  violent:  It  destroys  OUT  resoureea.  Prodnets  of  the 
farm  and  aea  periah.   Sailors  and  fiaheimeii  are  leaving  the 

61  ihui .  Vol  in,  p.  3091, 
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country.  Agricultural  prices  and  real  estate  are  falling.  Stay 
laws  have  to  be  passed.  Speculation  is  rife.  Money  is  driven 
out  of  tlir  (onntry.  Interest  rates  are  raised.  Merchants  are 
failing.  Markets  are  lost.  Towns  are  injured.  Poor-lioii.ses 
^  ami  jjii.sons  are  crowded.  It  is  not  effective.  France  laughs. 
England  scarcely  notices  the  measure.  No  warring  country 
cares  about  our  embargo.  England  has  already  won  new 
markets.  The  only  party  seriously  iiijuiud  is  ourself.  It  was 
pa«%d  in  direct  submission  to  Napoleon  and  was  aimed  at 
England.  Tt  is  a  recoj^ition  o£  a  servile  position,  a  surrender 
of  sovereignty,  and  rmans  loss  of  self  respect.  Tt  has  mined 
agriculture  and  prostrated  commerce.  Ships  are  rotting  at 
the  whar\'e^5,  and  there  is  no  compensating  gain  in  manu- 
factures. It  operates  unequally,  for  some  sections  of  the 
country  suffer  more  than  others,  and  the  poor  aie  injiired  more 
than  the  rich.  It  dries  up  the  gOTemment  reveniies.  It  is 
^rraimical,  despotic,  and  indefinite  in  time  of  operation.  It 
has  already  "federalized''  New  England  and  will,  if  eontinaed, 
federalize"  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  cannot  be  enforced. 
Smuggling  is  going  on  continually.  Courts  will  not  convict 
and  in  msay  eases  their  sittings  have  been  entirely  soqmded. 
It  is  pnccmstitatianal  and  threatens  the  danger  of  aimed 
oppootion  and  a  asparation  of  the  statea. 

Tnasmneb  as  the  ayoved  objeet  of  the  embargo  acts  was 
to  eompel  France  and  England  to  reseind  their  obnoodons  de- 
erees  and  ordeis  in  council,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make 
brief  reference  to  the  diplomatie  eorxespondence.  Stance  tried 
to  foree  the  United  States  into  the  war  against  Eni^Und; 
Knglandy  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  make  the  United 
States  its  ally  against  France.**  Each  tried  to  place  the  blame 
for  our  snifering  on  the  other.  Winiam  Finekney,  our  min- 
ister to  England,  and  General  Armstrong,  our  minister  to 
France,  labored  long  but  ineffeetuslly  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired repeal.  Apparently,  the  latter  was  the  first  to  lose  hope. 
On  August  30,  1808,  he  wrote  James  Madison,  our  Secretary 


•li  8«e  loMriean  Biai*  Paper$,  Class  J,  Foreign  RelatioM,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  240  for  M. 
ChamiNKny'i  lottOT  wA  AM.*  9.  221,  for  Madlaon'a  ■hitwnwrt  m  to  Iht  dMim  «f 
boUi  couatri— ■ 
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of  State,  a  brief  note  full  of  prophecy  and  good  advice.  It 
follows  in  part: 

We  have  somewhat  overrated  our  menns  of  coercing  the  two  great 
belligerents  to  a  course  of  justice.  The  embargo  ia  a  measure  calculated 
above  any  other,  to  keep  us  whole  and  keep  us  in  praoe;  but,  beyond 
this,  you  must  not  count  upon  it.  Here  it  is  not  felt  and  in  England 
(in  the  midat  of  the  more  recent  and  interesting  events  of  the  day) 
it  ia  forgotten. 

I  hope  that»  nnleiis  France  ahaU  do  na  jvatiee,  we  will  raiae  the  em- 
bargo, and  make  in  ita  Btead  the  experiment  of  an  armed  eommeree. 

Should  she  adhere  to  her  wicked  and  foolish  measurei,  we  onght  not  to 
content  oursr'lvpfl  with  doinf^  this;  there  is  much,  very  much  besides 
that  we  can  lio  aixl  we  ought  not  to  omit  doinfj  all  we  can,  becnusi:'  it 
is  believed  here  that  we  cannot  do  much,  and  even  that  we  will  not 
do  what  we  have  the  power  of  doing.^s 

The  efforts  of  Pinckney  and  Madison  to  secin-c  removal 
of  the  ordervS  in  council  wore  more  protracted  but  were  equally 
unavailing.  On  September  23,  Canning,  the  English  Secretary, 
addressed  two  notes  to  Pinckney.  One  of  these  was  perhaps 
the  most  sareastie  note  ever  sent  by  one  diplomat  to  another. 
Canning  held  that  while  the  embargo  did  not  injure  England 
it  should  not  have  been  extended  to  her.  The  cutting  part  of 
the  note,  however,  came  especially  in  this  paragraph: 

Hia  Majeaty  woold  not  heaitate  to  eontribnte  in  any  manner  in  hia 
power  to  roHtore  to  the  eommeree  of  the  United  Statea  ita  wonted  aetiv- 

ity;  and  if  it  were  po<?sible  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  without  appearing  tu  doprccnto  it  as  a  measure  of  hostility, 
he  would  gladly  have  facilituted  its  removal  as  a  measure  of  incon- 
venient restriction  upon  the  American  people.«« 

Pinckney 's  letter  of  December  28,  1808,  to  Canning,  virtual- 
ly closed  the  correspondence  during  the  continuance  of  the 
embargo.  It  was  very  brief,  only  three  sentences,  but  equally 
as  ineffective  as  Armstron«?'s  attempts  for  diplomatic  victory 
in  France  and  Pinckney 's  other  diplomatic  exchanges  in  Eng- 
land. The  last  two  sentences  follow: 

It  ia  peif ectly  tnie,  aa  the  eoneluding  paiagmph  of  yonr  letter  sop' 
poses  me  to  believe,  that  the  United  States  have  viewed  with  great 


69  Ibid.,  p.  256.  Thi»  wu  d4cid«dly  unlike  the  attitude  of  Pinckney,  who  n  month 
later,  S«ptanter  SI,  Mat  ]ii4iMa  a  long  economic  argument  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tlnaan««  «f  Um  Mabaf|0  {Ihtd.,  pp,  228-SSO). 
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aeiisibilify  the  pretennon  of  thifl  Government  ...  to  levy  impoete  upon 

their  eommeree  ootward  and  inwaid  wliieh  the  ordeni  in  emmeil  of  the 
last  year  were  to  con^trnin  to  pass  through  British  port«. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  my  Qoverament  has  constantly  protested 
agamst  the  entire  system  with  which  that  pretension  was  connected^ 
mad  htm,  in  eoBBeqneoee,  required  the  repeal,  not  the  modification,  of 
tlie  Britieb  orders  in  eoinieU.*^ 


«v  Md.,  V.  MO. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ECONO  M IC  KFFECTS  OF  THE  EMBAROO  ON  WAR- 
RING NATIONS,  ESPECIALLY  ENGLAND 
AND  HER  COLONIES 

So  far  ns  France  herself  was  concerned  the  embargo  did  little 
harm.  France  was  an  agricultiiral  country  and  self -sufficing. 
Prices  of  luxaries  naturaUy  went  up,  but  this  affected  the 
common  people  only  to  a  small  extent.  Manufactares  were  of 
little  importance,  for  the  industrial  molntion  had  not  yet 
begun,  at  least  to  any  extent;  hence  the  shutting  out  of  cotton 
weighed  little  in  the  scale.  Napoleon  was  well-nigh  master  of 
the  continent  and  supplies  of  various  kinds  eame  in  openly 
or  by  smuggling.  Even  some  of  the  French  soldiers  whom 
Napoleon  later  led  against  Moscow  were,  it  is  said,  clothed  in 
English  woolens  and  shod  with  English  dioes.^  On  the  French 
colonies  the  burden  of  the  various  commercial  restrietiims  press- 
ed harder,  but  had  they  pressed  with  ten  times  the  weight  on 
France  and  her  colonies,  had  they  deprived  the  people  of 
needed  food  and  left  them  half  starved,  the  autocratic  ^peror 
would  5?till  have  persisted  in  his  decrees  in  the  attempt  to 
bring  England  to  her  knees.  A  man  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  thousands  of  his  beloved  soldiers  on  the  altar  of  war 
finild  scarcely  hesitate  to  lot  women  and  aged  people  suffer, 
provided  the  sufi'cring  pressed  with  equal  or  greater  weight 
on  his  enemy. 

In  spite  of  Canning's  sarcastic  notes  and  the  views  of  many 
writers.  England  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  eiiil»argo, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  offensive 
orders  in  council.  Many  writers  and  speakers  rldieuled  the 
measure.  Frank  Landon  Humphreys  wrote:  "Europe  viewed 
the  not  with  sarcastic  amusenient,  and  England  with  its  large 
eoninicrce  in  every  part  of  the  world  did  not  perceptibly  feel 

1  Uibbins.  H.  de  B.,  Induttry  in  England,  p.  882. 
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the  loss  of  the  American  market  for  its  goods. Tjikewise 
various  speakers  in  the  American  Congress  claimed  that  the 
embargo  had  failed.  In  the  Senate  on  November  21,  1808,  in 
sapporting  a  resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  James 
Hillhouse  of  Conneeticut  deelared  that  it  had  exercised  no 
effect  on  France  and  little  or  no  effect  on  England.  Other 
markets,  he  claimed,  were  open  to  the  latter.  The  West  Indies, 
he  held,  would  turn  their  snear  plaotatioDe  into  eom  fields  and 
we  could  not  regain  our  trade,  for  other  countries  produced 
cheaper;  in  South  Ameriea  where  cattle  had  formerly  been 
killed  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  be  argned,  beef  would 
now  be  naed;  England  woald»  he  Insisted,  get  her  eotton  from 
the  East  Indies  and  Africa;  by  her  control  of  the  sea,  he  said, 
all  needed  prodncta  would  go  to  her,  then,  if  any  were  left 
perhaps  to  other  nationa  He  attempted  to  prove  by  past  his- 
toiy  that  Americans  would  continue  to  tise  foreign  goods  and 
pointed  ont  the  fatility  of  thinking  that  the  embargo  laws 
coold  be  enforced  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast  and 
a  territory  bordering  on  Canada.* 

On  Febmary  14,  1809,  in  favoring  the  total  repeal  of  the 
embargo  in  the  Senate,  J.  A.  Bayard  of  Delaware  declared 
that  it  was  not  a  measure  against  Prance,  for  the  Emperor 
had  commended  it;  and  never  approved  of  measures  which 
did  not  agree  with  his  designs.  The  object,  he  lu  ld,  as  gen- 
erally admitted  was  to  coerce  Great  Britain.  With  regard 
to  this  attempt  he  said: 

It  wcms  now  io  hp  ariniitttMi,  and  the  fuct  i.s  too  evident  to  be  denied, 
that  the  embargo  has  failed  in  its  coercive  effect  upon  Britain.  Tho 
laek  of  hfiMd,  cotton,  or  lumber,  has  neither  ttarved  her  sabjectt  nor 
exdted  thorn  to  insoiraetion.  Some  gentlomen  ha^e  thvewdneio  enough 
to  diwover  an  effect  in  an  English  priee  current,  which  might,  to  be 
9nTc,  have  been  owing  to  the  embargo,  or  might  have  been  produced 
by  tho  operation  on  the  market  of  some  private  speculations.  But  it 
has  enriched  Canada  and  has  taught  the  islands  their  policy  and  ability 
to  live  without  us.^ 

On  January  2,  1508,  Timothy  Pickering  wrote  to  itufus  King 
from  Waahington: 

I  L^e  and  Timet  of  David  Humphrei/»,  Soldi»r^tmt§§mm»rFott,  p.  8M 
«  AwMb  0/  O0»§Mm,  Yd.  Ifl^  pph  90-14. 
4  im.,  YcL  19.  40A. 
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Although  the  embarf^o  is  unquestionably  levelled  at  Britain,  and  she 
TTiiglit  resent  it,  T  trust  sho  will  not.  By  it  we  withdraw  from  the  field, 
whero  ulono  we  come  in  collision.  She  mny  be  content  quietly  to  enjoy 
the  luonopoly  of  commerce  which  we  voluntarily  abandon.  I  hope  she 
will  adopt  this  policy,  which,  to  me,  seems  evidently  the  beat  for  lier 
Bnd  for  vs.  I  believe  at  tbe  same  time.  It  would  disappoint  our  rulers, 
who  wonld  be  more  angiy  witb  the  British  Ministry  if  the  repeal  of  the 
law  should  be  required  not  by  thero,  bat  by  the  clamonre  of  our  own 
•nifering  citiaens  refusing  any  denial.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  believed,  as  did  Jefferson 
and  iiis  entire  cabinet  at  the  start,  that  the  embargo  would 
bring  England  to  terms.  One  of  these,  T.  0.  Amory,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  embargo  on  England,  said: 

England  HuHcred  iu  other  ways  than  those  uieiitionod  by  Mr.  Madison 
from  the  embargo  [loss  of  naval  stores  and  food  stnlfs].  Already  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sixty-one  million  pounds  of  eotton  consumed  in 
her  mills  were  of  American  production,  and  the  annual  balance  of  Our 

trade  in  her  favor  amounted  to  eight  millions  sterling.  Our  markets 
were  important  to  her  rnHnufaeturof ,  our  ports  alTordi'd  a  convenient 
shelter  for  her  fleets.  Moret>\or,  there  wa.s  sensible  ground  for  ap])rp- 
hcnsion  that,  under  its  continued  pressure,  distress  would  force  us  into 
a  French  alliance;  and,  if  not  very  formidable  by  onrsdve%  we  abonld 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  strength  of  Napoleon.  .  .  ,* 

Studies  of  prices  in  England  durinf^  this  period  show  that 
the  embargo  was  not  entirely  without  effect,  though  to  he 
sure,  these  variations  may  have  been  due  in  part  at  least  to 
such  influences  as  private  speculations,  hoarding,  fluctuations 
in  the  currency,  and  the  successes  or  failures  of  the  English 
amts.  Most  people,  nevcrtheloss,  will  admit  that  a  limitation 
of  the  supply,  unless  accom])anied  by  a  corresponding*  decrease 
in  demand,  causes  an  increased  price.  According  to  John 
MacGregor  the  average  price  of  sperm  oil  per  ton  was  £93 
in  1807,  £111  in  1808,  and  £120  in  1809 ;  the  average  price  of 
conunon  oil  was,  for  the  same  yearSi  £29,  €41,  and  £48/ 
Carolina  rice  of  a  certain  grade  advaneed  from  32  to  06  per 
cent,  1807-1808;  Georgia  bowed  cotton-wool  more  than  doubled; 
and  Virginia  tobaeco  of  a  certain  grade  advanced  from  200  to 

s  Life  artd  Vorretpondenct  of  Rufu*  King,  Vol.  V,  p.  45. 

•  Lif9  of  James  Sullivan  with  Seleetions  from  Bis  Writings,  Vol.  II,  p.  258. 

T  The  Projress  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  II,  p.  609. 
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256  per  cent  in  value.  Farther  advances  also  occurred  for 
most  prfulos  in  1809,* 

The  cotton  prices  of  November  and  December,  1808,  and 
January  and  February,  1809»  were  double  those  of  the  corres- 
ponding months  in  the  previous  years.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  prices: 


1807 

1808 

1809 

Bowed    Sea.  Island 

Bowed 

Sea  Island 

Bowed      Sea  Island 

16  -17d 

18V^14d 

25Vi-29d 

81  ^-8  2d 

69d 

WAnary 

tMa 

14  .11 

ss^ss 

17  -S8H 

Cf 

March 

17%-19 

14^16% 

27Vi-80 

25  -27 

48 

April 

17  -n^ 

28-80 

18  .18 

27^0 

18  -20 

83  -84 

May 

2T.S8 

SS  -Sl% 

IS  -ISH 

Z7  -SO 

Jane 

27-28 

18V4-19 

27 

13 '-J- 15 

24*4-27 

July 

17^-18 

28-27 

20H-22 

29  -86 

14Vj-I5Vj 

25  -28% 

Au«uat 

16  -18% 

28-27 

21  -22^^, 

a6  -42 

I6I4-I7 

27  .27 

U 

SC  .4S 

IS  .IS 

24  .SO 

October 

?1-27 

SI  -u 

48 

IS  .10 

28% 

Nov«inb«r 

18 

24-26 

so  -91% 

(S 

10  -91% 

28  •29)6 

IS  .14 

t4.M 

91  .SS 

SS  .SO 

S0H<^ 

SO  .SO 

Liver prxil  im]wrted  143,756  ba^  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  ill  ISO?;  25.426  in  1808;  and  130,581  in  1809.» 

The  English  Labour  Depai-tnient  in  1902  made  a  report  on 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  p:ave 
statistical  tables  for  a  series  of  years.  The  averasre  price  for 
the  imperial  quarter  of  wheat  in  1806  was  79s  4d. ;  in  1807, 
75s  4d. ;  in  1^08,  81s.  4d. :  in  1809,  97s.  4d. :  in  1810.  106s.  5d. 
For  the  same  years  the  average  price  for  barley  was  38s.  8d.; 
39s.  4d. ;  43s.  5d. ;  47s ;  and  48s.  Id. ;  for  oats  27s,  7d. ;  288.  4d. ; 
338.  4d.;  31s.  5d.;  and  288.  7d." 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  England  was  well- 
nigh  self-supporting  in  grain  at  this  time  and  that  she  held 
control  of  the  sea  and  could  carrj-  the  necessary  products  for 
herself  without  the  aid  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Koyal 
Hospital  of  Greenwich,  a  280  pound  sack  of  wheat  floor  cost 
82s.3d.  in  1805;  eSsJ^^d.  in  1806  ;  63s8%d.  in  1807  ;  69s.lOV^d. 

•  Tooke.  T.,  A  ffutlorsf  of  PHrfn,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  407,  409.  418. 

«  Daniels,  0.  W..  baa  the  boat  accoont  of  UiU  trade  in  an  article  entitled  "AnwrieM 
OaMM  Tnim  wltli  LlTnpcMgl  T7s4«r  Um  BnlMno  md  K«n  Inttreonxw  Acts."  Thli 

artick  iH  found  in  the  AwMfiemn  MUtvHfMi  RnkiWf  Tol.  ZXI,        ST048T.  Hit 

table  is  on  pajcp  287. 

10  Labour  Department's  Repart  on  Wh<tle9at«  and  Retail  Price*  in  the  United  Kin^ 
d»m  in  joof ,  wOh  Oomp^rotiv  SiMteti  TMn  /or  «  4r«rlM  •/  r$mn»  9.  TO. 
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in  1808;  ^l^d.  in  1809:  and  88s.4d.  in  1810.>'  The  aariie 
price  per  quartern  loaf  of  bread  in  the  city  of  London  was 
lO^d.  October  27,  1807;  lid.  March  22,  1808;  liL  June  21. 
1806;  lB.3Vid.  NoTember  21, 1808;  IsJS^  February  28, 1809; 
and  l8.1^d.  June  6, 1809.  The  latter  waa  the  lowest  price  reached 
daring  the  year.  The  highest  price  during  1807,  1806,  and 
1809  was  set  (m  October  3,  1809  at  UMM 

It  will  thus  be  obsenred  that  the  price  increased  after  the 
embargo  was  passed  and  enforced,  and  that  soon  after  its 
repeal  the  low  point  of  the  year  was  reached.  Many  of  the 
sugar  importations  had  been  carried  by  American  ships,  but 
England  with  her  control  of  the  sea  could  supply  the  need; 
hence  the  price  of  sugar  was  not  siBeeted  to  a  great  extent. 
Nevertheless,  the  price  did  increase  a  little,  1807-1809.  Thus 
the  average  price  per  hundred  weight  of  unrefined  sugar, 
exclusive  of  the  duty,  was  51s.8t].  in  1805,  43s.9d.  in  1806. 
34s.ld  in  1807,  388.8d.  in  1808,  46s.3d.  in  1809,  and  49s.ld.  in 
1810.'*   By  taking  the  prices  in  as  the  standard  prices 

and  the  number  of  pnw  quotations  as  39,  Professor  Jovoiis 
gets  the  following  index  numbers :  1;^(J.>— 132 ;  1806—130 ;  1807— 
129;  1808—145;  1809—157;  1810—142.  The  low  point  for  the 
thirty  year  period,  1792-1821,  was  91  in  1816  after  the  wars 
and  restrictions  were  over.** 

Kiiprlish  papers  and  ma^aznies  ndmitted  scarcity,  showed 
InL-^h  prices,  and  in  some  cases  attributed  the  bad  conditions 
directly  to  the  embargo.  Tlie  following  tables,  compiled  from 
the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  and  Hutorical  Chronicle,  show 
▼ariations  in  the  prices  of  articles  not  imported  directly  to 
any  great  eitcnt  from  the  United  States; 

11  Ibid.,  p.  dd. 

IS  rm.,  p,  218. 

It  Mi^  9.  tit. 
M  Win  9>  4W. 
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AY»ng»  pviees  tor  Eii|^Md  Mid  Wtks  lij  wUiA  oaqpofftelioii  and  bou^ 

irera  Tegidatad 


Wheat 

Byo  Bul^ 

Otto 

Bmbo 

Fmm  ( 

Dot 

IBM 

kl  Time 

1.  d. 

9.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

69  3 

46    1      38  10 

29  2 

55  10 

74  C 

39 

9 

Jan.  W.  '08 

Hi  8 

57  10     44  7 

37  H 

62  0 

69  6 

51 

11 

July  IH,  '08 

80  6 

00   1     44  2 

32  1 

64  8 

73  10 

47 

1 

Dec.  17,  '08 

n  9 

04  0     44  4 

81  9 

00  10 

67  1 

48 

5 

TBb,  18,  '00 

00  0 

01  10    48  0 

80  8 

58  10 

60  0 

50 

0 

Kay  80,  '00 

88  1 

56    9     42  5 

29  1 

55  7 

56  11 

49 

5 

July  22,  '09 

100  5 

61   0     46  8 

81  1 

58  0 

01  4 

51 

9 

Bept.  16^  '09 

Flour  per  sack 

FiM 

HOOBBdl 

Time 

Bucrar  perowt. 

Time 

66<68a. 

55  to  608. 

Jan.  25, 

>08  33b 

7d.  Wieok  jading  Jan.  20,  'OS 

66 

55  to  60 

July  26, 

OH 

July  20,  '08 

85 

75  to  80 

Dec.  24, 

'08  19 

8d. 

Dec.  21,  '08 

85 

75  to  80 

Feb.  20, 

'09  49 

0% 

Feb.  22,  '09 

75  to  80 

70  to  75 

May  22, 

'09  38 

lOd. 

Maj  24,  '09 

75 

65  to  70 

July  24, 

'09  40 

10% 

Jnlj  26,  '09 

05  to  100 

00  to  08 

Sept.  25, 

'00  47 

7 

Bept.  20,  W 

By  keeping  in  mind  the  date  of  the  embargo  and  the  various 
supplemental  laws  to  enforce  it,  the  reader  will  notice  that 
prices  of  commodities  for  which  England  was  only  slightly 
dependent  on  the  United  States  rose  after  the  passage  of  the 
embargo  and  fell  with  its  repeal,  although,  to  b©  sure,  non- 
intercourse  caused  a  further  rise  later  on. 

Good  crops  in  1808,  it  should  be  noted,  relieved  the  pres.siire 
of  the  embargo  in  England.  A  letter,  dated  at  Manchester, 
July  22,  and  addressed  to  an  American  read  in  part: 

In  reg^i^  to  Agrienltare,  we  never  had  a  more  luxariant  season — 

Fftsttire  and  mowing  grass  in  abuudancn — tho  crops  of  Grain  and  Potatoes 
promise  well,  ami  notwithstanding  the  Embargo  in  the  United  States, 
Wheat  is  decreasing  in  price.  Potatoes  2/6  per  bushel  aad  expected  to  be 
down  to  l/8.t« 

Another  Manchester  letter  dated  October  4,  1808,  said: 

The  crops  are  very  abundant  in  everything.  Oatmeal,  tho  last  fort- 
night,  ha.s  fnUen  from  58  .shillings  per  load  (of  2?n  Ihs.  to  47  shillings. 
Flonr  is  55  shillings  per  load  {of  240  lb",  rqnal  lo  wheat  at  12)  per 
Winchester  bushel.  Potatoes  have  got  down  very  low,  the  last  thre^ 
weeks;  they  have  sold  at  fifteen  penee  the  Wisehaator  bnehel,  for  tha 

If  n«  (ieiitUman'i  Maga*in$ :  and  Bitt9tieel  Chronicle,  for  IMO  MO  tWW,  Tfl^ 

78:  pp.  95.  663.  11:55;  and  Vol.  79;  pp.  Wl,  4»7,  W7,  996. 

16  Boston  QwtU,  Soptomtwr  22.  180S. 
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eommon,  and  eighteen  penea  (equal  to  33  ct!^.)  for  the  bettor  sort.  The 
erope  of  liaj  have  been  Tevy  abundant  and  well  got  in.^* 

If,  however,  in  spite  of  good  crops,  those  oominodities  for 
which  En^Umd  was  only  slightly  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  varied  to  some  extent,  what  may  be  expected  with  regard 
to  SQch  articles  as  tobacco  and  cotton  f  Pinckney's  letter  of 
September  21,  1808,  to  Madison  already  allnded  to  pointed  oat 
some  of  these  effects  but  more  wiU  be  given  now.  During  the  early 
months  of  1809  John  Tmmbnll  wrote  several  letters  to  Rnfos 
King.  In  these  letters  he  discussed  economic  conditions  in 
England.  Since  he  was  op])osed  to  the  embargo,  rather  free 
quotations  will  be  made  from  liis  letters.  On  January  8,  1809, 
he  wrote  from  Falmouth : 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Fox  here,  that  the  price  of  com  has  been  fall- 
ing for  some  weeks  past,  and  not  the  ieaat  apprehension  of  scarcity  is 
now  entditained;  since  threshing  commenced,  the  crop  proves  to  have 
b«en  mwHt  lew  dsnwfed  tban  was  at  oae  time  ^pprebeadod.  The 
quartern  loaf  (4  Iba.  A  6  os.)  now  soils  at  a  riuUing. 

Tho  price  of  Hemp  is  enormous,  £170  the  ton,  but  Government  have 
large  supplies  in  store;  considerable  quantities  have  found  their  way 
from  Russia  thro'  the  moans  of  neutrals,  &  the  India  Company  have 
contracted  to  furnish  1000  Tons,  the  arrival  of  part  of  which  is  soon 
expected.  Tallow,  (a  Bussian  article)  has  been  very  high,  but  is  fall- 
ing rapidly  in  eonaoqnenee  of  importations  from  Bnudl.  Cotton  is  also 
rather  falling  in  valno  in  eonseqnenee  of  some  arriTOd  A  large  qnantittes 
ezpeeted  from  Braml  and  India.  Pilchards,  of  which  immense  qnanttties 
arc  annually  caught  on  this  coast,  and  usually  ssnt  to  the  Moditorranean, 
are  now  bhipping  for  the  West  Indies. .  .  M 

On  February  12»  1809»  Tmniball  wrote  to  King  from  Lon- 
don. He  said,  in  part: 

Yon  will  Jndge  of  the  danger  to  which  this  oonntiy  is  exposed  from 
the  want  of  com  by  the  following  returns  of  the  Com  Ezehange: 
Nov.  26th,  1808,  Wheat,  75/  to  90/.  Flonr,  75  to  80/. 
FCbj.   6th,  1800,  Wheat,  75/  to  00/.  Flour,  75  to  85/. 

Bcveral  cargoes  of  Cotton  have  arrived  within  these  few  days  from 
An)erica  and  some  Tobacco,  in  defiance  of  the  Gunboats.   Hemp,  Timber, 
&  Flaxseed  are  very  dear.   8hipmcnt8  of  British  Manufactures  are  mak 
ing  at  Liverpool  for  America  almost  equal  in  extent  to  what  is  done  in 
common  times. 


IT  /Mi.,  I>ecemb«r  10,  1808. 

is  Liif4  and  <7«fviN|pMdMM«  of  Rufm  King,  Vol.  V,  p.  IM. 
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27th  Feby. — Nameroas  Cargoes  of  Cotton  &  Tobacco  hnvc  lately  ar- 
rived from  th^  V.  R..  prrncipally  consigned  to  Baring  &  sniil  to  be  owned 
by  them.  Tbps(>  arrivals  have  essentially  affected  the  j;>rico  of  Cotton, 
which  is  now  (lull.i» 

On  April  5,  1809,  Truiubuil  again  wrote  to  King  from  Lon- 
don, in  part  as  follows: 

The  price  of  Com  and  Flour  ig  gradually  falling,  Cotton  is  at  /IS  d.  a 
pound;  Tobacco  at  /9  d.;  Flaxseed  fallen  from  £20  toff),  and  the  cotmtry 
generally  in  prosperity.  .  .  Farmers  on  old  Wasfh  grow  rich,  and  as  loaacs 
Ull  in,  tlie  Bents  ar>  uerally  raised  by  the  offers  of  the  farmers  them- 
salves  from  SO  to  100  p.  et.  Thus  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  becomes 
mneh  richer  thmii  he  was,  and  the  farmer  is  of  course  satiafled. 

The  Result  of  our  Snpematural  Wisdom  will  be  to  satisfy,  first  the 
WorM  an<l  finally  oursplvos,  that  the  importance  of  America  in  th(»  scale 
of  Nations  has  been  very  much  over  rated — and  when  our  national  vanity 
is  a  little  lowered,  we  shall  certainly  be  a  more  estimable  people— thus 
things  work  together  for  good.20 

Tnimbuirs  sarcastic  comments  were,  no  doubt,  due  in  part, 
to  the  efFc'ct  of  the  embargo  on  his  pocket  book,  but  evea  liis 
statements  show  that  the  embargo  and  Napoleon's  scheme,  of 
whirfi  many  Federalists  believed  the  embargo  to  be  n  pnrt, 
did  affect  prices  and  economic  conditions  in  England.  This 
was  partienlarly  true,  as  TrombuU  intimated,  of  hemp,  tallow. 
fUxasod,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Possibly  the  limitation  in  the 
snpply  of  the  latter  was  the  greatest  elfeet  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  the  embargo.  Nevertheless,  even  English  writers 
admitted  that  the  prices  of  goods  which  Great  Britain  obtained 
from  the  United  States  went  up  when  the  embargo  was  passed 
and  fell  when  it  was  repealed.  Such  a  statement  needs  no 
confirmation,  but  one  quotation  appearing  in  a  London  maga- 
zine of  June,  1809  will  be  given : 

upwards  of  seventy  American  vessels  have  entered  different  British 
porta  dnring  the  last  week,  with  cargoes  so  very  large  as  to  occasion  an 
almost  instantaneoQs  redaction  in  the  price  of  flour,  cotton,  tobacco^ 
lice,  staves,  pitch,  turpentine,  etc.  A  description  of  cotton,  called  bowed 
Georgias,  which  sold  at  Ss.  during  the  embargo,  is  now  so  low  as  Is.  2d., 
and  was  expected  to  have  a  farther  depression  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
days.3> 


IS  iMi..  p.  144. 
so         p.  160. 

ti  Tkg  tfMllMMm's  Mufotlmt  and  SittoHeti  ChnnkU,  YoL  79,  p.  S78. 
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The  exact  cost  of  the  einbarpfo  to  England  can  not  be  defi- 
nitely known.  Accord  in  li;  to  an  exaggerated  statement  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  May  1,  1809,  the  embargo  advanced 
the  price  of  flour  from  $7.50  per  harrrl  to  $15,  increased  the 
price  paid  for  other  provisions  and  raw  materials,  and  lessened 
manufactures.  Estimating  the  advanced  price  paid  for  pro- 
visions at  $15  for  eaeh  of  six  million  people,  (the  total  popu- 
lation was  fourteen  million)  the  loss  occaaoned  England  on 
foodstnfib  alone,  it  was  claimed,  amounted  to  ninety  million 
dollars. 

The  movement  of  goods  from  American  ports  decreased  from 
$108,348,150  in  1807  to  $22,430,900  in  1808,  or  more  than  79 
per  emU  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  fell  from  $31,015,€|23 
in  1807  to  $6,188,297  in  1808,  or  more  than  83  per  eent** 
The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1807  was 
$138,500,000  bat  only  $56,990,000  in  1808,  or  a  decrease  of 
over  58  per  cent;  the  dntied  imports  from  Eni^and  fell  from 
$88,901,838  in  1807  to  $18,818,882  in  1808  or  aboat  52  per 
cent.*'  Thns,  it  ivill  be  noticed  that  in  apite  of  the  prohibition 
of  importation  of  fine  goods  by  Nicholson's  act,**  the  import 
trade  decreased  less  than  the  export  and  the  English  trade 
decreased  less  than  the  general  import  trade.  Many  of  the 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  were  just  as  regularly 
re-exported  to  the  West  Indie^s,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  ten 
or  fifteen  nuiiion  dollars  worth  each  year,  a  .sum  i)iactically 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  duty  free  from 
England.  This  trade  was  now  naturally  thrown  back  into 
English  hands. 

According  to  Henry  Adams,  the  best  authority  on  this 

tt  liMOrefer.  Jolm/  Tk»  Pffrttt  •/  (lU  NM&n,  VoL  U.  pp^  Sai-Mt.  Tkam 

porta  were  in  tho  last  thrm  montlii  of  1607,  as  Gallatin  points  oat,  for  the  sub> 
sequent  sxporutioiu  wen  forbiddwi  bf  Um  «inl»«rgo  (AMMfo  •/  (Tofi^nMt,  ToL  19, 

p.  813). 

ss  Pilldn,  T.,  SMHofll  TitWt  p.  SOS. 

U  Sm  Umtd  8t0tm  BUihUti  «l  L»r§4,  Vol.  11*  pw  469.   Tte  act  Of  IMnufy  S7» 

1808  was  snppkmentary  to  the  act  of  April  m,  1806  (Statutes  at  T,arrjr,  Vol.  11, 
pp.  879*881).  The  act  of  1808  prohibited  iJm  imponation  of  all  arUcles  manufac- 
tvred  **Mitli«lr  of  ■Ok  wi4  wool,  «r  «f  tMSk  «b4  Sn.  or  of  Sas  tmii  wool;  floor 

dotbs .  woolen  mssimereK,  caryietn,  carpeting  (ifn1  inaiv  wboM  inToieo  price  sbAlI  ex- 
eeed  ftre  shillings  sterling  per  square  yard."  Both  of  these  acts  were  repealed  hj 
the  act  of  March  1.  1809  (UnIM  8taloo  MttiM  1  Large,  Vol.  II.  See.  17,  Psgn 
CSS).  ^ 
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period,  the  true  consumption  of  the  United  States  was  not  over 
thirty-five  million  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  this  trade  was  partly 
offset  to  England  by  gain  in  freights,  recovery  of  seamen^  and 
by  smuggling.  Napoleon's  decrees  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  ten  million  dollars.  If  the 
British  merchants  made  a  profit  of  twenty  yyer  cent  ou  the 
American  trade,  their  loss  was  not  over  five  niiilion  dollars. 
This  Riim,  of  course,  was  not  vital  when  England  h  expenditures 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  ;i  ytar 
and  her  export  tiM<lo  to  almost  two  hundrt*!  liiiUiou  dollars. 
Moreover,  notwithi^tuiiding  the  embargo  and  non-importation 
law.  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  were  worth  two  million  dol- 
lars more  in  1808  than  in  1807." 

"Evidently  new  markets  were  opened.  As  previously  stated, 
England  bo;,'aM  to  increase  her  trade  w^ith  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  Africa.  Tnrlia,  the  East  Indies,  and  South  America, 
especially  Brazil.  In  October,  1807.  Napoleon  ordered  the 
Portuguese  government  to  make  war  on  England  and  confi.scate 
all  English  property.  When  that  government  refused  to  obey 
the  second  part  of  the  order,  the  dictator  ordered  General 
Jimot  to  invade  Portagal  and  take  charge  of  affairs.  There- 
upon the  members  of  the  royal  Portngaese  family  sailed 
fotr  their  Brazilian  empire.  Naturally  numerous  articles  were 
now  imported  to  Brazil  from  Engiand  and  increasing  exports 
went  to  Bngland  from  Brazil. 

Moreover,  the  Spanish  revolt  against  Napoleon,  Joseph,  and 
the  French  in  July,  1808,  threw  open  the  Spanish  Soath 
American  ecdonies  to  English  trade.'* 

Thus  good  matfcets  and  hi|^  prices  for  woolen  mannfsctnres 
and  other  goods,  according  to  a  Manchester  letter  of  October  4, 
were  ixmnd  in  South  America."  A  man  in  London  wrote 
to  a  SaTannah  merchant  eoneeming  the  developing  of  British 


ss  fiMdry  •/  the  VnUtd  8taU»,  Vol.  FV.  pp.  828,  829.  Prttleuor  L.  M.  Sewi  in 
Ml  CBednt  article  totitled  "British  Indnrtry  and  the  American  Embarco"  in  the 
<HMr(«ri|r  Jowmal  of  Mconomiet,  Vvmiikiit,  1919.  (page  106)  eetimatea  the  Ml 
km*  of  imiwrtii  from  Karope,  Africa,  and  America,  aa  £1,668,688  and  tb«  net  loea 
in  ail  ezporta  aa  £406,276  out  of  a  total  of  £35,007.501.  He  polata  out  (page  110) 
•IM  tk*  ilUMtaaw  to  oahMfi  oaeirt—i  fegr  A*  wrtMfp  tmd  igtmm  wM  m 
eighty  aUUInga  per  ouooe  in  1807  Mid  nlneiT'Oee  ahlUIngi  In  1806. 

»«  Itobtnaon  and  Benrd  Dfv^lopfnent  ^  JMItm  Mmnff,  ToL  2»  PP«  888,  fSS. 

ST  BoatOB  GmutU,  December  10,  1808. 
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trade  in  South  America  and  the  losses  of  the  Tnited  States 
under  date  of  October  7,  1808,  in  part  as  follows: 

Wc  see  a  nnmber  of  British  ships  ^^oing  ont  to  Charlostou  and  jwt 
place,  in  expectation  no  doubt  of  getting  cotton  in  E:is(  Florida,  which 
will  p.iT  thf»m  wfll.  for  it  is  jjetlinp  in  great  demarnl  h(  ri\  notwithstand- 
ing the  marktM  is  daily  ft>ii  by  arrivals  from  thf  Bra/ils.  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities — those  fortunate  adventurers,  who  »ent  out  cargoes 
of  Dry  Goods  to  the  BiaziU,  have  returned  witb  Bice  and  Cotton,  and 
cleared  upwards  of  100  per  cent  profit.  It  grieves  vs  to  see  the  Brasil 
rice  coming  in  and  some  of  it  very  fine,  fetching  44  shillings  per  cwt. — 
cost  5  shillings  there.  Good  God!  What  is  iho  Embargo  for,  but  to 
throw  the  United  J^tntos  back  50  years,  and  divert  all  their  trade  to  other 
channels.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  thr*  freedom  of  the  seas  to  a  country, 
who  has  nearly  destroyed  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  got  almost  all 
the  remainder  into  her  possession — yoa  think  the  embargo  will  be  off 
in  November.  We  think  not,  and  that  it  will  eontiaiie  until  a  General 
Peace.  Sea^laland  Cotton,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  lb.,  upland  3s.;  Bice, 
40  to  45a  per  ewt.s> 

The  opening  of  these  new  markets  naturally  did  much  to 
ofilBet  Engtiflh  losses  from  the  American  onbargo.  In  hx^, 
Professor  Channing,  a  gifted  student  of  this  period,  goes 
so  far  as  to  say:   "It  fell  out  in  this  way,  therefore,  that  the 

einbar<?o  proved  to  be  a  positive  benefit  to  British  shipowners 
and  exporters."^®  Professor  Channing,  liowever,  probably  goes 
too  far,  at  least  if  the  Edinhunjk  Review,  July,  1809,  is  to  be 
trusted  in  its  remarks  on  British  salvation: 

Wc  allude  to  the  oponing  of  8pain  and  Portugal,  and  our  military  ex- 
peditions in  these  countries — the  struggle  made  by  Sweden,  and  the  in- 
creased comutunication  with  Brazil  and  Spanish  America — not  to  uiention 
the  fact  that  the  year  which  gives  this  amount  of  loss  comprehends  the 
period  when  shipments  were  made  on  both  sides,  before  the  operation 
of  the  embargo,  and  when  hazards  were  run  by  neutral  adventurers 
upon  the  presumption  that  neither  of  the  regulations  would  be  enforced 
as  they  actually  were.  Had  it  not  been  for  tho^e  circnmptances,  our 
loss  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  Orders  would  probably  have  br<  ii 
more  than  double  what  it  actually  was;  and  this  boasted  "cure"  for  our 
commercial  embarrassments  would  in  all  probability,  have  reduced  our 

ss  Fonlion'*  American  AdMrtiwr,  Jsauaty  18,  1800. 

tt  Ths  Jtftnonlan  tfy«e«m,  pp.  228,  229. 
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whole  foftign  tfade  to  »  littie  wretehed  flmog^ing  in  Eoxopo  and 

It  mtut  not  be  sappoeed  that  the  embargo  rested  lightly 
or  profitably  on  all  classes  of  English  society.  The  farmers 
and  merchants  who  profited  from  high  prices  and  profiteering 
were  near  to  official  England  and  could  loudly  voice  their 
^iitiiiiactiuii.  On  the  other  iiand,  the  poor  factory  workers 
had  no  representation.  If  they  rioted  because  of  the  higii  cost 
of  lining,  low  wages,  or  the  closing  of  shops  incident  to  the 
loss  of  American  cotton,  they  were  put  down  with  cruelty 
and  their  complaints  were  scarcely  given  a  hearing.  They 
were  unorganized,  without  political  rights,  and  had  few  de- 
fendei^;  hence  they  were  oblif^ed  to  suffer.  Many  did  suffer, 
as  the  increasing  sum  used  for  ])ooi'  relief  showed.  In  1803 
and  1804  the  average  sum  expended  was  £4,268,000;  in  1811. 
it  was  £5,923,000;  in  1813-1815  when  the  restrictions  and  war 
had  produced  their  full  effect,  the  poor  rates  averaged 
£6,130,000/^  The  brief  summary  by  Henry  Adams  is  worth 
quoting  In  entirety: 

Probably  at  least  Ave  tlionsand  families  of  workiagmea  were  reduced 
to  paaperism  by  the  embargo  and  the  decrees  of  Napoleon;  but  these 

sufferers,  who  pos»cssed  not  a  voto  nmonfr  ihrm  and  had  been  in  no 
way  party  to  the  nets  of  either  govcrnracnf  ^vrre  the  only  r(ml  friends 
Jefferson  could  hope  to  find  among  the  people  of  Eoglaud;  and  his  em- 
bargo ground  theui  in  the  dust  in  order  to  fatten  the  squires  and  ship 
«wBeni  who  liad  devised  the  Orders  in  Gooneil.  If  the  English  laborers 
rioted,  thoy  were  shot;  if  the  West  Indian  slaves  eonld  not  be  fed,  thej 
died.  The  embargo  served  only  to  lower  the  wages  and  the  moral 
standard  of  the  laboring  dssses  throughout  the  British  empire,  and  to 
prove  their  helplessness.'^ 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  on  English  maniifaetureB  was 
nndoabtedly  harmful.  The  merehants  and  maniif actarers  of 
Idmpool  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council.  One  of  the  argiunehts  used  was  that  the  United 
States  normally  bought  over  ten  million  iMmnds  worth  of 
English  manufactures,  but  that  she  could  not  continue  this 

10  Quoted    hj  Scnrs,    L.  M  ,    in   "nritish   Tn(iu<«try    and  tb«  AmerleStt  BmbSTgO** 

{Qwirtfrlj/  Journal  of  Eronoiniea,  Noireinb^r.  l'J19,  pp.  Ill,  112). 

31  Adanis,  Houo*.  Eititorjf  of  tb4  UniUd  Utatef,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  329,  380. 
S3  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
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when  her  markets  were  closed.  In  a  disenaaon  in  the  Hooee 
of  Commons  on  Mardi  7,  it  waa  stated  that  there  was  only 
snfRdent  silk  in  the  country  to  last  for  six  weeks  and  that 
probably  sixty  thousand  industrial  workers  would  be  thrown 
oat  of  employment  in  a  short  time.  It  was  claimed,  moreover, 
that  the  nsoal  importation  of  flax  seed  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  hogsheads  and  that  only  ten  thousand  had  been  re- 
eeived.  A  number  of  merchants  of  London  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament  asking  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
British  orders.  The  request  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  99 
to  66.W 

Petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  ordexs  continued.  Nesriy 
two  hundred  thousand  English  subjects  protested  against  the 
"Orders  of  Council  aimed  at  our  Commerce.'^  Many  feared  a 
revolt  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  disturbances  in  England.** 

As  time  passed,  however,  new  outlets  were  found  for  manu- 
factured goods,  new  sources  of  raw  iiiati  T  ial  obtained,  violations 
of  the  embargo  increased,  and  adjustments  to  new  conditions 
occnn-ed.  Of  course,  all  )u;nice  must  always  be  made  for  the 
editorial  views  of  ne\\  spapers.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may 
quote  from  a  letter  written  July  22  by  a  Manchester  gentleman. 
It  reads,  in  part:  "Our  trade  is  very  good — we  have  as  many 
orders  ns  we  can  r  x.  cute — of  course  the  Weavers  are  fully 
employed  and  contented.  . 

Another  Manchester  letter  datpd  <)i  tober  4,  1808  reierred 
to  the  fortunate  effect  of  Napoleon  s  decrees  in  causing  an 
as«ngnment  of  cotton  yam  consigned  to  Hamburg  to  be  re- 
turned, and  emphasizofi  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  good 
nl;lJl^(ts  and  high  i)riees  for  manufactured  goods  in  South 
America.^^  Brazilian  cotton  increased  rapidly  at  the  expense  of 
the  American. 

Administration  newspapers,  to  be  sure,  did  not  agree  with 
the  decreasing  pressure  of  the  embargo.   Thus  one  quotes  a 

33  Maiionai  inUUiffewer,  April  25  and  29,  1606. 

M  WUmtagMtt  tfMilter  J«M  T.  laot. 
as  BwlMi  ««Mll«,  Stptanbw  SS.  ISM. 
M  Md,,  DmbmNt  is*  iSOi. 
tt  lHi.»  nMVlwr  as,  IMS. 
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Liverpool  letter  dated  January  1,  1809,  which  declared  in 

part: 

YouT  embarjjo  is  sevprclr  folt  here*.  We  shall  be  deprived  of  Bread 
during  the  present  winter.  All  our  flour  has  been  consnmed,  and  we 
have  DO  bope«  of  receiving  a  supply,  ihe  people  have  attributed  their 
diitnn  to  tha  Britudi  fovvmineiit.  Tkej  Mtkfled  tliat  the  ineMom 
ol  jQ«f  gov«niaMDt  tun  in  fopport  of  your  jutt  tiffiiU,  and  tkaie  axe 
Imndfods  hoie  losdy  to  emignte  to  tbe  Uidtod  Btatoo  if  thoj  poMOieed 
the  mnuMLW 

Again,  we  read  the  following  item  dated  New  York,  April  18 : 

Our  letter"  from  Liverpool,  to  March  1st,  state,  that  notwithstanding 
the  supplieH  reeeutly  received,  all  articles  of  American  produce  bore 
very  high  prices.  Some  cottons  were  rated  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  III.  Tbe  oonmuNi  eottoai  at  aboot  57  oeats.  Hoar,  Mank  Ist,  waa 
at  12%  doUaia  the  Aneiioan  bamL  There  It  ao  part  ia  Baglaad  is 
which  the  Amerioaii  embaigo  ia  to  M^erely  felt  aa  ia  Liverpool.^* 

The  same  paper,  two  days  later,  recounted  the  fulfilled 

propheeiea  with  legaid  to  the  enibargo's  effeet  on  England: 

1.  Dimlnldied  mannfaetium 

2.  TjoioDod  trade. 

3.  Deereaeed  taxes  from  importa. 

4.  Laeh  of  naval  sappliee. 

5.  Harmfnl  effeets  on  odkmiee. 

The  immediate  remit,  the  InUXUgmwmr  eontended,  was  the 
demand  for  repeal,  ^le  Spanish  Bevolntion  prevented  the 
fun  effoets,  it  admitted,  hnt  nevertheless  it  deelaxed:  "We 
repeat  it,  then,  the  revocation  of  the  British  Orders  is  strictly 
attrihatahle  to  the  Embargo/*** 

Though  this  view  seems  to  be  erroneon^,  an  Englidi  opposi- 
tion paper  declared: 

As  far  as  jkiiaisters  have  it  remaining  in  their  power,  they  have  en- 
doavorad  to  reteaee  their  alepa  towards  Aauriea.  Neensity  has  ema* 
palled  them  to  attempt  what  pride  ahaointely  forbid;  and  ia  order  to 
preservo  the  diattered  remains  of  our  commrce  with  the  United  Stata^ 
they  have  to  new-modelled  and  altered  the  Orders  in  Council,  as  that  the 
measure  Rmountf  to  n  revocation  of  them  with  rofjard  to  America:  and 
we  hope  it  has  not  been  dune  too  late  to  be  attended  with  very  beneflcial 
conse<|uence.** 


M  Baitimoro  Evtmng  Foal,  J«iiuary  30,  1809. 
W  XMtoMl  IntMfMMr,  April  34,  1800. 

41  ln4«pMd»iU  WMf*  If«r  T.  1800. 
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One  point — ^the  effect  of  the  embargo  on  the  West  Indies — 
deeeires  more  attention  than  is  usually  giyen  to  it.  Earlier 
tables  Riven  in  Chapter  I  show  the  prosprroiis  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  those  islands;  later  tables  in  Chapter  IX 
will  show  how  this  trade  was  speeifieally  affected.  Here  it 
merely  remains  to  point  ont  that  sinee  those  islands  were 
largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  foodstnffs,  the 
embargo  measure  eansed  intense  suffering  by  running  priees 
to  a  famine  height.  Even  the  English  West  Indies  suffered, 
for  England  had  her  hands  full  in  Europe.  English  writers 
admitted  this;  hence  they  hailed  with  delight  the  renewed  trade 
with  Spain.  One  of  these  writers  declared  in  October,  1808 : 

Letters  from  Jamaica  and  Demerara  speak  of  the  renewed  and  active 
iotereoiuae  between  onr  aottlemente  and  those  of  Spain;  and  that  the 
ecareity  whieh  began  to  be  felt  in  eome  of  ottr  Iilanda  in  eonieqnenco 
of  the  embafgo  in  America,  had  bees  removed,  by  prompt  and  abnndant 
anpplies  from  onr  new  alliee.4> 

Natnrally,  far  stronger  claims  concerning  the  effects  of  the 
embargo  on  England,  France,  and  the  West  Indies  were  made 
in  the  debates  in  the  United  States  Congress  and  in  the  admin- 
istration newspapers  than  were  likely  to  be  admitted  by 
European  writers.  Nevertheless,  these  statements  were  dis- 
])uted  by  the  enemies  of  the  embarf^.  On  April  14,  1808. 
D.  R.  Williams  of  South  Carolina  spoke  in  the  House  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  the  embargo.  He  contended  that  the  prices 
of  Plnprland's  imports,  on  cotton,  tobacco,  lumber,  wheat,  flour, 
rice,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  tar,  pitch,  flaxseed,  hemp,  and  hides 
were  raised,  due  to  the  embargo,  for  £9,615,1G1  worth  of  her 
imports  eame  from  the  United  States.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can eotton  alone,  he  held,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  England.  He 
maintained,  moreover,  that  most  of  Enp^land's  imported  flour 
—ninety  thousand  barrels  at  Liverpool  alone — came  from  the 
I'liited  States.  He  insisted  also  that  Great  Britain  needed 
American  shipping  for  her  West  India  trade.*^  In  addition, 
he  argrued  that  the  embargo  was  impartial,  and  hence  deserved 

42  Oentleman't  Magatine :  and  Hi«torieal  C'hronieU,  Vol.  78,  pp.  938,  939. 

4S  Annat»  of  Oongr*n,  Vol.  IS.  pp.  S180-S182.    Ae«ordiBf  to  9Mcn,      If.,  in  «a 

article  previously  quutori.  the  (Miihargo  diminished  British  com,  grain,  and  mefti  in- 
portK  from  £920,435  in  1807  to  £146.119  in  1808  (^tMr<<riy  /otimaj  o/  £eenoaMei» 
November,  1919,  p.  105). 
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support  on  that  ground,  for  it  affected  the  French  and  Spanish 
W€8t  IndieB.  The  Freneh  marine,  he  deelaredr  was  annihilated. 

Htnr,  (1»  aaked,]  ean  ihe  sapply  her  Weit  Indies  with  subsistencef 

How  can  Prance  be  supplied  with  the  product  of  her  West  Indies,  coffee 

and  5«gTiT,  or  with  the  jiroduct  of  thp  East?  Nowhere,  but  through 
American  bottoms;  they  must  starve  if  you  have  resolution  enough  to 

hold  on  to  the  cmbjirjjo.** 

On  April  19,  1808,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  was  then 
opposed  to  the  embargo,  referred  to  the  excessive  smuggling 
carried  on,  whereby  flour  was  supplied  to  the  West  Indies. 
"Every  arnval  from  the  West  Indies,"  he  inaiated,  "tells  you 
of  the  eargoes  of  floor  carried  in,  until  it  becomes  a  point  of 
honor  not  to  tell  of  one  another."^  On  November  28,  1806, 
Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore  of  MasBadhnsetts,  also  an  opponent 
of  the  embargo,  declared,  in  referring  to  the  effect  on  the 
West  Indies,  ''With  all  the  energy  with  which  this  wise 
measore  has  been  armed  your  countless  embargo  laws,  I 
]»ve  not  heard  of  a  sin^  poor  Weit  India  negro  bong  starved 

Two  days  later,  November  90,  B.  M.  Jolinson  of  Kentnel^, 
a  friend  of  the  embargo,  declared  that  the  people  of  the  West 
Indies  eoidd  not  live  withoiit  sapplies  from  the  United  States^ 
and  that  floor  there  had  already  sold  for  twenty  to  azty 
dollars  a  barrel  Taking  op  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Oreat  Britain,  he  dedared  that  the  latter  was  deprived 
of  f oor  million  poonds  worth  of  tobaeoo,  cotton,  and  the  sob- 
stantisla  tnf  life.  He  indsted  that  we  bought  twelve  million 
pounds  worth  of  En^ish  manofketored  goods  and  got  money 
by  the  Eoxopean  trade  to  settle  a  balance  of  ei|^t  million 
pounds.  This  trade,  he  reitmted  in  common  with  the  other 
friends  of  the  embargo,  was  interropted  not  by  the  embargo, 
hot  by  the  English  orders  in  coondl  which  had  given  rise  to 
it.  He  declared  that  when  weavers  and  tailors,  by  hondreda 
and  thousands,  had  assembled  to  protest  against  the  orders 
in  council  in  a  jjcaceable  sort  of  way  "they  were  welcomed 
home  to  see  their  families  starve  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 


4S  ntd^  9.  SMO. 

«i  IMi..  V«l.  t«.  US. 
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and  some  of  them  killed."  He  tried  to  ridicule  Canning's 
sareas'tic  eomment  on  the  embargo,  "as  a  measure  of  incon- 
venient restrietion  upon  the  Ameriean  citizens."  by  referring? 
to  the  proclamation  invitinur  and  encouraging  Americans  to 
violate  the  embargo/'   Said  he: 

The  arms  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  opened  to  receive  mnigglers:  Come 

in,  all  ye  heavy-Ia<lon  with  provisions,  aiul  I  will  g'wc  you  rest!  Whether 
you  have  papers  or  not,  you  shall  not  be  molested.  Thus,  prottiction  is 
offer(>(l  to  the  smuggler,  whilst  the  b&na  fide  merchant  mast  be  driven  from 
the  ocean  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  Orders  in  Council.** 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  21,  James  Hilihouse  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  opposing  the  embargo,  cited  numerous  instances  of  viola- 
tion. He  quoted  from  a  Captain  Scovel,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  on  December  12  from  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  and  Antigua 
to  show  that  ve.s5»els  arrived  there  daily  from  the  South,  es- 
I>ecially  from  Virginia.  This  smuggliiig,  of  course,  helped 
supply  the  West  Indies  and  kept  the  price  of  food  down,  but, 
nevertheless,  while  Captain  Scovel  was  at  Martinique,  a  Vir- 
ginia pilot  IxMit  schooner  arrived  with  750  barrels  of  flour 
which  were  sold  at  thirty  dollars  a  barrel  At  Antigua  in 
four  days  three  vessels  arrived  from  Virginia  with  full  cargoes 
of  flour.  At  St.  Eitts  he  saw  a  Virginia  schooner,  which  had 
partly  unloaded  a  cargo  of  flour  at  Barbados,  dispose  of  the 
remainder  at  a  better  price.** 

The  papers  of  the  period  contained  numerous  references  to 
prices  of  products  in  the  West  Indies.  Administration  news- 
papers generally  referred  to  high  prices;  anti-administration 
papers  passed  by  conditions,  or  at  least  did  not  emphasise 
them.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to  canse  increases 
in  all  places  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  American  prod- 
nets.  As  soon  as  news  of  the  embargo  reached  Havanna,  flour 
rose  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  barrel.    At  St. 

«T  pp.  587,  588. 

«8  iHCt  p.  S89. 

Ibid.,  p.  286.    According  to  John  letter  of  Jnne  7  to  Sir  Geor^  PreTost, 

flour  had  sold  in  French  Quftd«loupe  &t  ninety  doU«ra  »  barrel,  and  could  with  dif- 
flciiH7  1>«  ivoennd  «l  that  prtoe.   Tbia  wm,  lowmr,  wtpOionti  jAmwHem 
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Croix  it  rooe  from  six  to  fourteen  dollars,  '*aiid  other  pro- 
▼isiom  in  proportion."*^ 

It  will,  of  course,  be  impoasible  to  refer  to  the  effect  of  the 
embaiigo  on  all  the  islands  off  the  sontheastem  coast  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  few  will  be  mentioned.  It  must  be  noted 
that  at  times  prices  were  very  high,  but  that  a  large  import 
of  food  would  cause  reductions*  Prices  in  Jamaica  were  high 
on  March  30.  Flour  was  then  reported  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  harrel  in  Kingston,  forty  at  St.  Croix,  and  thirty-two  in 
Trinidad.*' 

The  captain  of  the  schooner  Wwt  Indian,  who  arrived  in 
Baltimore  September  10  from  Jamaica,  declared  that  the  em- 
bargo was  severely  felt  there,  that  flour  sold  for  forty-eight 
dollars  per  barrel,  cod  fish  for  thirty-nine  per  hundred  weight, 
and  every  article  of  necessity  at  a  proportionate  price.** 
Reports  in  the  early  winter  of  1808,  however,  indicated 
that  flour  was  retailing  at  eighteen  dollars  per  barrel,  the 
average  price  in  the  best  of  times,  and  that  lumber  was  plen- 
tiful. The  legislature  was  considering,  with  every  prospect  of 
passage,  a  bill  layijig  an  import  duty  on  all  American  products. 
Conceming  this  the  writer  said : 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  the  humiliation  confession,  that  while  our  em- 
bargo is  oppressive  and  ruinous  to  our  own  citizens,  it  has  had  the 
effect  abroad  of  inducing  thoa«  who  formerly  depended  on  us  for  numer- 
ouii  necessary  supplies,  to  resort  to  other  channels  for  support;  and  not 
only  thifl,  b«it  to  draw  from  them  a  law  tohjoeting  to  hoavj  import 
dvtiM,  thoio  ▼Ofjr  artleles  which  wo  vainly  imagined  wore  indi^neable 
to  their  eadetoneo.ss 

At  St.  Croix  flour  was  quoted  at  sixteen  dollars  per  barrel, 

beef  at  thirteen,  and  pork  at  twenty-six  ear^y  in  the  year.''* 
Towards  the  close  of  March,  however,  flour  had  advanced 
to  forty  dollars  per  barrel  and  beeX  and  pork  were  also  high.** 
In  May  flour  had  fallen  to  thirty-six  dollars  a  barrel.  Com 

M  VorlhMiVtMi  RupnAHmm  8Wt  lW»r«M7  S4»  1909. 
•t  Mnmnnr,  lUj  U.  IMS. 
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meal  was  one  htmdred  dollars  a  hogshead.**  ''We  are  at  pres- 
ent well  suppliecl  with  proYiaions»"  declared  a  St  Graiz  letter 
dated.  September  10, 

ThoM  an  fnm  6,000  to  7,000  bUa.  of  flow  hen— prioe  fit  t»  HO, 
boflf  ISO,  pork  184,  aoil  no  sales.   We  have  niRo  some  luiaber,  hot  if  tho 

rmbnrj»o  rontimies  until  Mareh.  tliis  nrtidf^  will  be  high.  n«  o«r  supplies 
from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  are  trifling — bat  as  to  proviaiona,  wo 
iuuke  out  astonishingly  well,*' 

A  letter  |rom  St.  Crmx,  dated  December  1,  180B  read,  in 

IMfft! 

We  an  all  la  aaziely  horn  for  tho  oront  of  your  ovibafgo.  If  eoa- 
tioood,  it  irill  be  ruinoot  to  this,  as  well  as  to  everj  otltor  ialand  depend- 
ing on  yon  for  lumber.  One-third  of  the  estates  havo  rmt  materials  in 
the  lumber  war.  I  am  now  delivering  pitch  pino  «(  .uitling  to  be  con- 
Torted  into  staves.  1  hope  soon  to  see  the  Amcricaa  colours  again  in 
oar  harbow.  Piioes  qaotod,  via: 

Floor  por  oargo,  81  to  28  doUar%  hj  vrtail  25  to  80i 

Prime  Beef,  24  dollan. 

Pork  36  to  40. 

CaadlM,  8  bitB  or  U  eenU  per  lb.M 

An  unsigned  letter  from  Havana,  dated  Augmt  23,  stated 
that  the  people  eonld  get  all  necessary  provisions  from  Vera 
Cms,  Campeaehy,  Spain,  and  Bngland,  and  Intimated  that 
the  Cuban  ports  would  probably  be  forever  etosed  agamst  the 
United  States  if  the  embargo  were  not  repealed  within  two 
months.**  Bnt  a  Charleston  item  dated  Oetober  14  read:  "Floor 
is  very  searee  at  Havanna,  there  being  no  recent  arrivals  from 
Vera  Cms.  A  brig  from  Philadelphia  for  New  Orleans,  was 
sent  into  Havanna  abont  three  weeks  since,  with  800  barrels  of 
floor,  which  sold  <or  55  dollars  per  barrel."** 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1808  floor  at  Gnadaloope  was  said  to 
be  down  to  eighteen  dollars  a  barrel  because  of  arrivak  fhim 
France.  Other  provisions,  nevertheless,  ronained  high.*^ 
On  January  13,  1B0&  floor  was  quoted  at  sixty  dollars  per 

S«  Wilminicton  Gazette,  Jane  7.  1808« 
rr  Vnitcd  Slatt'n  Onzrife.  Or(ob«r  8,  1808. 
&b  Kirliiiioiul  Ew'Uiri  r,  Jdiiiinry  31,  1809. 
ao  iio«u>n  iliu€tt€,  tSopteinber  22,  1S08. 
M  IMlMMl  Imumtmetr,  Oolobir  a«.  ISOS. 
•1  Ail.,  irmnibOT  4,  IMS. 
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barrel  in  Surinam,  herrings  at  twenty,  salmon  at  forty-eight, 
mackerel  at  six,  salt  at  sixteen,  oil  at  three  dollars  per  gallon, 

tobacco  at  eighty  cents  per  pound,  rice  at  twenty-four,  cod 
fish  at  twenty,  pitch  and  tar  as  scarce,  and  lumber  as  unobtiiin 
able.    The  products  of  the  island  were  quoted:  molasses  sixteen 
cents,  su^r  five  d  ollars  per  hundred  weigrht,  cotton  sixty-two 
cents  per  pound,  toflec  at  twenty-eight  and  cocoa  as  scarce.** 

A  letter  dated  Bermuda,  March  3,  1809,  declared  that  the 
enibar^'o  N\a'<  severely  felt  in  that  island,  that  many  people 
were  without  bread,  that  corn  had  not  been  on  sale  for  a 
nionth  or  six  weeks,  and  that  flour  was  very  scarce  and  sell- 
ing .it  ovrr  thirty  dollars  per  barrel.** 

A  letter  from  Barbados,  dated  June  9,  declared  in  part: 

Since  our  last  flour  bus  declined  in  price,  in  eOBMqiMiDCe  of  the  im- 
portation by  the  fleet  beinjf  very  considerable. 

We  have  plenty  of  salted  provisions  from  Ireland,  and  cheap,  and  an 
overstock  of  both  dry  and  pickled  flah  from  Halifax  and  Newfoundland. 

Yoa  liaTO  ealenUted  erroneoiuly  la  America,  if  yon  expect  to  starve 
the  Biitiah  Itlaad  by  joar  Embargo.  We  ate  begianuig  to  iliul  that  we 
are  perfectly  independeat  ol  your  supplies;  and  we  have  reaaon  tu  think 
that  the  only  great  mfferert  hj  this  would-be  itarviog  ^Tftem,  will  be 
70iireelve8.M 

Amj^QuBr  letter  from  tbe  Barbados,  dated  October  22,  deeUtred 
that  there  was  a  glut  of  provisions  and  floor  in  those  islands. 
The  writer  insisted  that  there  were  seven  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  in  the  Barbados  market,  that  eom  was  selling  at  $1.50 
and  flah  at  $4.50,  and  that  the  priee  of  West  India  produce 
was  rising.** 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  on  the  territory  adjoining  the 
United  States  is  worthy  of  notice.  At  first  the  effect  on 
Florida  was  decidedly  harmfol.  Tfins  a  letter  from  a  Georgia 
gentleman  dated  March  14,  1808,  read: 

*'The  embargo  has  had  its  eflieet  on  the  citizens  of  Mobile 
and  Pensaeola.  They  are  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Gom 
is  4  dollars  a  bnshel;  bacon  50  emts  per  lb.;  lard  1  ddlar 
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per  qaart;  IowIb  9  doUArs  per  doz.  .  With  the  coming  of 
the  new  crops,  aappliei  from  the  Spanish  territory,  and  inereaaed 
smuggling,  however,  conditions  in  the  Floridas  improved. 

From  the  outset,  apparently,  Canada  prospered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.  A  letter  from  Quebec,  speaking 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  embargo  coneluded:  ''God  grant 
that  your  Embargo  Law  may  eontinne  forever.***^  "Tonr  Em- 
bargo may  nun  yonr  own  Merehanta  and  many  othera»"  wrote 
a  Halifax  gentleman  nnder  date  of  Kay  25,  "bat  if  it  ia  con- 
tinued, will  make  the  fortunes  of  the  traders  in  this  prov- 
ince. . 

"In  proportion  u  tiM  Noitiiern  (or  CMBUMntiil)  SlatM  laffer  b7  Mr. 
Jfiff0no%*9  Bmbiugo/'  deeUnd  the  ime  peper  a  little  later,  **w8  eee 
JfoM  Aeelie  sad  ikmada  riaiiig  into  ivoalth,  strengtli  end  importanoe;— 

and  every  paper  from  the  British  provinces  exhibits  numerous  clearances 
for  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  loaded  with  provision?*  Rnd  1iim>w>r  of  all 
kind}*.  Bpfnrp  the  Embargo  waa  laid  we  were  the  exciusivo  earrieni  of 
those  articles; — and  it  would  then  have  been  considered  almost  as  great 
a  tKuMtj  to  aeo  eleaaraaeee  of  tin  above  idnd,  ffom  Brltlak  ports,  ae  it 
would  now  be  to  eee  iriialee  epontiiig  in  Lake  dimplain. .  ."ee 

Canadian  merchants  also  profited  by  the  handling  of  ^ods 
intended  for  the  United  States.  According  to  the  New  York 
Evemug  Post  there  were  six  arrivals  at  Quebec  on  June  12 
from  London  and  Liverpool.  These  vessels  had  full  cargoes  of 
dry  goods.  "Before  the  embargo,"  declared  the  writer,  *\such 
a  thing  was  hardly  known.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  great- 
est part  of  these  j?oods  will  find  their  way  into  the  United 
States  williout  addinj?  a  cent  to  our  revenue."^'* 

An  article  in  a  Boston  paper  referred  to  the  prosperity  of 
Halifax  and  the  reported  talk  of  sending  Jefferson  fifty  or 
sixty  barrels  of  flour  with  the  request  that  he  remain  firm  in 
the  embargo.^ ^  A  Philadelphia  paper  declared  that  the  owners 
of  vessels  in  Halifax  and  St.  John  were  preparing  a  valuable 
piece  of  plate  to  present  to  President  Jefferson  as  soon  as  his 

M  ConnecUcut  C'ouronl,  May  4,  1808. 
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term  iiad  expired  in  acknowledgment  of  the  help  they  had 
received  from  the  American  embargo.'* 

A  small  wave  of  emigration  set  in  from  the  northern  states 
to  Canada.  This  wave  passed  through  Buffalo  durinpr  June, 
July,  and  Au^^ust.  The  people,  hoping  to  escape  the  embargo 
calamities,  went  by  families  in  wagons  and  carts.'''  A  letter 
from  Upper  Canada,  dated  February  1,  referred  to  the  larger 
number  of  emij?rants,  especially  from  Pennsylvania.'* 

Iruinciise  quantities  of  produco  were  shipped  from  Quebec 
during  July  and  August.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
which  had  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  were  soon  to  be  dispatched 
with  full  cargoes.  The  Canadian  merchants  were  beginning 
to  believe  that  Canada  would  soon  be  a  powerful  rival  of  the 
United  SUtes.''' 

The  papers  of  the  period  contain  frequent  referenee  to  money 
leaving  the  United  States  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Said  a 
writer  from  Quebec,  November  28:  "The  immense  sums  of 
monqr  "brofttght  into  eirenlation,  and  the  number  of  artificers, 
trideamen  and  labourers  employed,  in  tlie  Tarioos  works  of 
utility  tad  omaraent,  at  p^vsent  going  forward  must  be  at- 
tended with  inealenlable  benefit  to  the  provinee."** 

Aeeording  to  report,  one  observer  dedared,  as  quoted  under 
a  Boston  date  of  January  14,  1809,  that  on  his  return  from 
Canada,  just  aeeomplished,  he  had  eounted  seven  hundred 
sleii^  between  Montreal  and  BCddleburyi  in  Vermont.  Those 
goini;  to  Canada  were  loaded  with  provisions,  potaaii,  etc.  "We 
hope  those  retuming,'*  said  the  article,  ''were  brini^  back 
a  part  of  the  Five  Million  of  dollars,  which  have  found  their 
way  iout  of  the  United  States  since  our  wretched  Embargo 
lystcm  was  adopted. '''^ 

The  embargo  stimulated  the  planting  of  wheat  in  Canada, 
led  to  the  erection  of  potash  works  in  large  number,  and 
encouraged  inmiigration.   ''Many  more  United  States  citizens 
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would  eome,"  said  a  Cauadian  letter  of  February  1,  1909.  **but 
are  !ni\Mlling  to  dispose  of  their  property  at  the  reduced  price 
(K'ea.sioiK*d  by  the  Embargo;  and  here  we  can  perceive  an 
advance  and  an  eagerness  to  purchase.**^' 

Only  one  other  article  on  Canadian  prosperity  will  be 
quoted.  It  was  dated  ^TontK  al.  F<  hruary  5,  and  addressed 
to  a  citizen  of  Providence.    I'he  writer  said : 

On  my  arrival  here  on  the  26th  of  January,  I  was  credibly  informed 
that  a  few  days  before,  more  than  eight  hundred  loaded  sleighs  crossed 
Lake  Champlain  in  one  day,  destined  from  the  United  States  for  this 
flonmhing  place.  On  market  days,  which  are  Tharsday  and  Saturday, 
it  U  veij  dSAeolt  to  ptM  tlie  ttreett  new  th»  tMrktt,  on  aMoimt  of  tlia 
|»rodigi<HM  nvBitier  of  deiglM»  flUed  wSth  pravidoBiy  wUch  onwd  tmry 
qMM  and  avenue.  Provisions,  in  general,  are  very  cheap;  a  good  tark^ 
may  be  purchased  for  38  cents,  a  pair  of  fat  fowls  for  34  fents,  large 
white  hares  for  8  and  10  cents,  a  good  mutton,  of  excellent  flavor,  for 
1  dollar  and  50  eenta,  beef  for  8  cents  per  lb.,  batter  for  12  cents  per 
lb.,  loaf  sugar  for  17  cents  per  lb.,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  equally 
thamfi,  flleiglw  an  coniag  in  daily,  and  evttqr  booM  ia  to  throngnd 
with  Amaricanfi  and  othen,  wbo  are  eontiniiaQy  eoguiag  in,  that  gBoteal 
boaidisg  !■  veiy  dear.** 

It  haB  been  found  impracticable  in  a  work  of  tins  scope  to 
attempt  a  detailed  diaeiuficii  of  the  economie  efleeta  of  tlie 
embargo  in  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe  and  in  all  the 
West  Indies,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  newspapers  listed 
in  the  bibliography  makes  it  appear  obvioos  that  the  price 
of  American  goods  and  goods  of  which  the  United  States  was 
the  principal  carrier  advanced  to  some  extent.  This  increase 
naturally  depended  to  a  larcre  extent  on  the  scarcity  of  the 
goods  and  the  demand  fur  lluiii.  Tarniers  in  Europe  receive<l 
a  higher  price  for  their  products;  hence  the  embarj^o  did  not 
injure  them.  Many  European  merchants  found  new  markets 
for  their  producti*  and  hence  were  not  hurt. 

The  manufacturers  and  factory  woi  kvi  s,  however.  sufForo  ] 
severely,  for  part  of  their  market  was  shut  off  and.  also,  and 
more  important,  there  wa4»  a  decided  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  avail nble  raw  cotton.  Tliis  decrease  caused  cotton  mills  to 
be  closed  down,  threw  men  out  of  work,  and  increased  the  num- 
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ber  of  people  wholly  or  partially  dependeui  un  charity  for 
support.  Cousuiiiers  least  able  to  meet  the  higher  prices  thus 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  ot  the  embargo.  With  regard  to  the 
foreijm  dependencies  of  the  European  nations,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  most  notable  beingr  Canada,  there  was  decided 
suffering  due  to  high  i^rices  resulting  rioni  the  scarcity  of 
American  *?oods  and  ioodstuft's.  This  was  especially  true  ot  tiie 
West  Til  dies.  Naturally,  however,  the  European  nations  cared 
little  tor  conditions  in  their  distant  possessions  when  they  were 
locked  in  a  life  and  death  stnif^prle.  The  embargo  as  an 
economic  means  of  forcincf  Iho  European  nations  to  rescind 
their  obnoxious  orders  and  decrees  was  oonsequently  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  V 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TOWARDS  THE 

EMBARGO 

This  chapter,  with  the  following  one,  will  discuss  in  detail 
the  growing  opposition  of  the  country  to  the  embargo  from  its 
passage  in  1807  till  its  re|)f';d  in  1809. 

Probably  the  most  powerful  molder  of  public  opinion  in 
the  embargo  period  was.  as  it  is  now,  the  press.  Many  of 
the  most  influential  papers  were  opposed  to  the  embargo; 
hence  they  aided  in  arousing  sentiment  against  it.  Four  of 
these  papers  will  be  quoted  at  this  time.  A  Boston  paper 
contained  a  bitter  attack  which  read  in  part : 

Our  government  seems  now  to  have  arrived  to  the  nf  plus  ultra  of 
its  defensive  measures;  an  Embargo!  Blessed  Administration.  Duane 
was  right,  though  we  thought  he  insulted  the  country,  when  he  said, 
ti»t  Bke  our  own  amd  tortoise  we  mntl  di&w  ounehree  into  our  liidlt 
and  tbere  lio.  Tea— the  Ffiiliatinee  an  upon  m;  l^noe  frowns,  but 
wo  must  not  be  trusted  to  our  yankee  indignation;  there  must  be  no 
collision  with  ber;  we  must  stay  at  home  nm\  starve,  lost  from  thp 
treatment  we  should  receive  by  venturing  abroad,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  resist  ber.i 

The  same  arti'lp  predicted  low  prices  foi-  ai^riculturc.  de- 
clared that  Jefferson  h;id  stated  that  tlir  rtubargo  would  ruin 
only  two  hundred  and  tifty  thousand  merchants,  and  remarked: 
"We  lament  mosl  sincerely,  that  in  this  country,  where  good 
living  is  so  cheap,  good  sense  is  so  dear."' 

Another  BosUm  paper  published,  with  approval,  a  letter 
beginning: 

The  act  laying  the  Embargo  being  the  law  of  the  land,  it  becomes  the 

duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  obep  all  it«^  provisions.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  the  r%<jht  nnd  the  duty  of  every  American  Citizen  to  point  out  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure,  in  order  that  thoge  who  have  made  the  Law  may 
be  eonvinoed  of  its  injustice,  and  repeal  it.  .  .« 

1  Reptrttory,  December  20«  1807. 

2  Ibid.,  DecembiT  29,  1807. 

3  Columbian  V^ntinel,  Junary  6,  1808. 
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A  New  York  paper  contended,  about  a  month  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  embargo,  that  the  states  had  the  same  rig^t  to  resist 
opprevton  as  the  eolonies  had  enjoyed.^ 

Two  days  later  a  Philadelphia  paper  pablished  the  follow- 
ing item  on  the  embargo: 

"What  a  neeromantic  word  this  is, 
With  what  a  shock  it  comes,  and  what  a  Qnis: 
Divide  it  into  three,  and  it  will  shew, 
When  read  boekwaids,  the  mandate  of  that  law 
Qo  Bar  'Bm.*'* 

The  prevore  of  the  embargo,  of  oonrse,  was  first  felt  in  the 
eommereial  eitiea.  Sailors  were  deprived  of  their  ooenpations. 
Many  of  them  liyed  from  hand  to  month  at  best;  henee  if 
they  eoold  not  get  other  work,  they  had  to  beg  or  starve. 
Belief  wsa  not  adequate  for  the  nnmerons  applieants. 

Natnrally  these  men  banded  together  more  or  less  in  their 
attempts  to  get  sneeor.  '  Thns,  on  January  7,  1806,  in  Boston 
eii^ity  to  one  hundred  sailors  earrjring  a  flag  at  half  mast 
marched  with  martial  mnsie  to  the  governor's  house  end  de- 
manded work  or  bread,  After  Governor  James  Snlliyan  had 
talked  to  them  awhile,  however,  they  dispersed  quietly.* 

In  Philadelphia,  on  January  16,  1808,  a  erowd  of  discontent- 
ed, hungry,  and  penniless  sailors  met  together,  and  marehed 
to  the  City  Hall  under  the  flag.  There  they  made  their  ap- 
peal to  the  mayor,  Robert  Wharton,  and  asked  what  they 
shonld  do.  He  replied  that  they  "constituted  an  unlawful 
assembly"  and  ordered  them  to  lower  the  flag  under  whose 
folds  they  had  marched  through  the  streets.  After  he  had 
given  this  order,  he  expressed  pi\\  for  their  condition,  said 
that  it  wa8  nut  now  in  his  power  to  give  them  aid,  that  the 
government  thought  that  the  embargo  was  necessary,  and  that 
they  ought  to  fwpamte  quietly.  He  added,  however,  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  the  matter  of  relief  under  consid- 
eration. T.  R.  Cope,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
iievertheless,  failed  in  his  effort  to  obtain  an  appropriation 

4  ITMr  7«rii  EmM,  Ju«ai7  tB»  1008. 
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of  five  thousand  dollars  for  their  relief.  For  a  while  the 
sailors  were  cared  for  by  private  subscription,  but  by  April 
these  subscriptions  had  ceased.  The  sailors,  in  large  part,  after 
further  appeals,  went  to  other  places,  many  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  they  entered  the  British  service.* 

Philadelphia's  interests  were  rapidly  tumini^  from  commerce 
to  manufacturing;  hence  it  miisl  not  be  supposed  that  the 
city  was  entirely  opposed  to  ihe  embargo.  The  mea>5ure  was 
lauded  as  one  which  would  cTiomirnjrc  manufactures  and  foster 
independence.  On  November  17,  1?S08.  the  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  held  a  dinner  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  by 
the  United  States  Senate  to  celebrate  the  improved  prospects 
of  industry.  Colonel  Humphreys  of  Connecticut  was  present. 
John  Dorsey,  the  president  of  the  festival,  appeared  in  an 
American  broadcloth  suit.  On  January  23,  1809,  after  the 
embargo  had  been  in  effect  over  a  year,  the  friends  of  the  act 
held  a  meeting  in  the  State  House  yard  in  its  praise. 

Eight  days  later,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  same  place.  They  characterized  the  continuance  of 
the  embargo  lavs  as  "unjust,  impolitic,  and  oppressive"  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  measure  itself  as 
"weak,  ineflBieient,  and  useless"  as  a  method  of  coercion.  The 
meeting  was  not  a  peaceable  one,  for  Yarious  attempts  were 
made  to  break  it  up.  Several  hundred  Democrats  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying  tried  to  storm  the  platform.  One 
thousand  sailors  drove  them  back.  The  invaders,  however, 
stood  as  near  the  platform  as  they  were  allowed  to  and  by 
beating  the  drums  and  bisdng,  tried  to  keep  the  resolutions 
from  being  heard.  Seven  hundred  dollars  were,  nevertheleRS, 
raised  for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen. 

Throughout  the  period  the  various  factions  quarreled,  but 
the  Democratic  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  supported  Congress. 
One  resolution  of  the  legislature  went  further  lhan  Conj^ress 
had  gone,  for  it  recommended  that  members  of  the  next  legis- 

T  Sehurf.  J.  T.  Mid  Wcttcott.  T.,  fiVitofy  •/  PMtaMAIa,  Vol.  I,  p,  5tO.   Sm  PaMl' 

gon's  Amrrirnr}  Daily  Advertiser,  JannnTy  TS,  for  a  brief  arponTit  of  the  mnror'*! 

•peeeh  wluch  began.  "I  pity  you  ttam  Uie  bottom  of  ray  heart,"  and  closed,  "May 
God  btou  yon  all.** 
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lature  appear  in  clothes  of  domestic  manufacture.*"  A  sim- 
ilar resolution  in  the  national  House  of  Representatira,  April 
25,  1806,  raiswl  saeh  protests  that  it  was  qoieldy  withdrawn.* 
New  Yoxk  soffered  equally  with  Boston  from  the  embargo, 
bnt  her  oppontion  was  not  carried  so  fsr.  Federalist  news- 
papers, of  coorse,  denounced  the  measore,  and  nnmenms  meet- 
ings early  protested  against  it.  One  of  the  late  protests  came 
from  a  general  meeting  of  Federalist  young  men  called  on 
Saturtlay.  November  12,  1808.  The  following  resolutions  were 
uiianimously  passed: 

Eesolvod,  That  the  embargo  nn  opproasive  and  ruinous  mcajiurc, 
operating  only  with  destructive  energy  on  ourselves,  while  it  has  rendered 
M  objeeU  of  iha  eontompt  and  ridieule  of  that  oatioii  against  wliiflli  it 
was  inTidioQtl^  dineted,  b«t  wIiom  intmst  it  now  paitienlarlj  mbwrves. 

Beoolved,  That  its  oontiananee,  in  tho  pmeat  state  of  the  world,  will 
tend  to  the  complete  proatsation  of  the  agrieoltnnl  and  eommeroial 

iaterJ^sts  of  onr  ofwinfry. 

Resolved,  That  dn  a  i  riL'  th  '  i'iin«rqi7f nfps  of  seeking  rcilress  of  our 
grievances  in  any  other  than  a  constitutional  way,  wo  pledge  ourselves 
to  eaeh  other  and  to  our  suffering  fellow-oitiMni,  to  nee  all  our  seal, 
intnenee,  and  activity,  to  pvomote  a  change  of  men,  hj  which  aUmo 
we  can  expect  a  change  of  neaanvee.*^ 

Especially  did  the  embargo  harm  the  poor  in  New  York  and 

other  eities.  Naturally  those  injured,  for  the  most  part,  hated 
the  liicasure.  An  interesting  and  pathetic*  item  fi'oin  a  New 
York  country  newspaper,  written  thirteen  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  measure,  follows: 

DustrcuM  of  the  jioor.  No  person  i)Oss»^s3od  of  the  eonimon  feelings  o£ 
hunmuity  can  read  tho  account  given  of  the  sulfehug  poor,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  without  being  sensibly  affected.  Many  hundreds  of  honest, 
iadaatiloiui  citiaeae  have  been  flung  oat  of  emploTmeat  hy  the  eaoibargo 
and  have  no  honeet  meana  to  which  they  can  feeort  to  anpport  them' 
selves  and  families.  To  procure  bread  for  their  children,  they  have 
sold  their  furniture  and  clothiiijij.  until  they  are  left  almost  naked  and 
destitute.  Never  (says  the  writer  of  an  address  to  tJie  citizens)  did 
our  city  contain  so  rii.iny  objects  o£  misery! 

The  exertions  which  have,  and  are  still  making  by  the  hnmaao  and 

• 

e  Sehsit  X  V.  saA  Westeott.  T.,  XMvnr  «/  PMMtMMs*  VsL  I.  pp.  S81*5Sfl. 

•  InnoU  of  Ovngrt*;  Vol.  18,  pp.  2288,  2284. 
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bonovolent  to  sook  out  objects  of  distress  and  afford  Uiem  relief,  will 
draw  upon  them  the  bkssingj*  of  many.»i 

During  the  operation  of  the  embargo  there  was  more  or  less 
opposition  between  the  North  and  South  growing  out  of  em- 
bargo differeneoB.  A  letter  dated  Salem,  June  3,  1808,  took  up 
the  possibility  of  a  non-consumption  agreement  of  the  suffering 
commercial  states  that  henceforth  during  the  operation  of  the 
embargo  they  ''refrain  from  the  use  and  confmmption  of  any 
flour,  the  produce  of  any  state  south  of  Pennflylvania  and 
Delaware."  "This  would  indeed  be  an  unsocial  measure,"  the 
writer  admitted,  ''and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  a  necessary 
one."»» 

Apparently  there  was  some  talk  in  the  South  of  taadng  north- 
ern products.  Thus  an  item  in  a  Boston  paper  read: 

The  Baltimore  Whig  says  the  Bouthem  States  eould  make  as  beggars 
by  taxing  our  produce.  It  is  not  very  magnaninunia  thus  to  leaaind  us* 
taffering  as  we  are  what  party  eontrols  the  majority  in  Congress.  But 

are  we  to  consider  it  ns  a  favour  that  our  produce  is  not  taxed  exclusively? 
Are  we  not  at  all  indebted  to  the  positive  provisions  of  tlie  Constitution? 
To  bo  sure  the  embargo  regulationn  aa  to  our  coasting  trade  operate  as  a 
tax;  but  their  eonstitvtioTiality  is  doubted  by  manj.^s 

In  Tarions  southern  points  there  was  disconlent  with  the 
embarpo.  On  January  3.  1808,  John  R.  Donnell  wrote  to  A.  D. 
Murphey  from  Ncwbern,  North  Carolina:  **The  merchants  of 
this  town  appear  a  pood  deal  ruffled  at  the  news  of  an  Em- 
bargo.  We  are  in  doubt  concerning  the  cause  of  this  Embargo. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  we  shall  have  a  war  with 
France;  which  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  declaration  of 
Bonaparte  that  there  shall  be  no  neutrals."** 

John  Lambert,  who  wrote  such  vivid  picture.s  of  the  effect 
of  the  embargo  on  New  York  City,  also  described  conditions 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  According  to  him,  there  were 
over  a  thousand  people,  who,  deprived  of  their  work  by  the 
embargo,  had  become  very  riotous.  Unable  to  pay  for  their 
room  and  board,  the  landlords  had  turned  them  out  after  their 

11  CatKkfll  American   Eagie,  FebruUJT  1|  1809. 

12  Boston  G(U€itt,  June  6,  1808. 

It  N9W  England  PaUadium,  December  2,  1808. 

U  PMloiatem  ef  the  NeHh  OunUim  BUUrieei  Qtmmtetion,  "The  Paper*  of 
.AxvUbflH  D.  Xwpkr,'*  YaL  1.  p.  17. 
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mams  gamt,  For  Mrml  nights  Ui^  paraded  the  streets 
in  large  bodies;  Some  robberies  were  eominitted  and  a  few 
negroes  were  murdered*  In  qi>it6  of  a  strengthened  elty  guard 
it  was  so  dangerous  to  go  out  at  night  that  the  eorporation 
finallj  published  a  prodamatioa  forbidding  any  sailor  to  be 
oat  of  his  lodging  honse  after  seven  o'doek  at  night,  and 
advertised  that  any  sailor  who  was  out  of  woxk  might  go  on 
board  the  doop  Hornet  and  the  United  States  gunboats^  where 
they  wocOd  receive  food  and  be  at  liberty  to  leave  when  they 
chose.  Only  siicteen  w^t,  and  several  of  those  soon  returned 
because  of  floggings  they  had  received.  Soon  after  this,  the 
Knj^lish  consul  advertised  that  British  seamen  might  have  a 
free  passage  hoiue  in  British  ships  bound  for  Europe.  Over 
four  iiundred  of  the  rioting  seamen  sailed  for  Europe.*' 

Newspapers,  of  course,  were  filled  with  references  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  sailors,  and  especially  to  their  enforced  exile. 
Two  sailors  met  one  morning  on  a  business  street  in  Hart- 
ford. "Holla!  messmate,"  said  one,  "where  are  you  bound?" 

Bound  to  IJnlifax  by  the  pipers,"  replied  the  other,  "Which 
way  are  you  steering?"  "By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly,"  came 
the  ans-wer,  "I  am  stmincr  tlie  same  course,  for  there's  no 
standing  this  dambargo  any  longer.*'*' 

A  Savannah  item  of  i^'ebruarj'  2.  1808,  declared  that  the 
City  Council  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  mooting  on  January 
30.  had  tal<en  into  consideration  the  situation  of  sailors 
"thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  Embargo."  The  decision  was 
to  ^end  the  northern  seamen  home  free  and  to  support  the 
sonthem  seamen,  who,  however,  were  to  be  compelled  to  work.^' 

Towards  the  dose  of  March,  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  were 
called  together  by  the  mayor  to  consider  measures  neeessaxy 
in  order  to  relieve  distrosood  sailors  in  that  place. 

Three  months  of  the  embargo  deprived  8712  sailors  of  po- 

15  Lambert,  John.  Tromtls  Throuf/h  Canada  and  the  Vniled  StaUt  of  North  Amtriea 
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sitions  in  foreign  trade  and  rendered  idle  half  of  those  for- 
merly t  Hi  ployed  in  the  coasting  trade.^* 

Of  course  opposition  newspapers  capitalized  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  harmful  effeets  to  commerce  through  exaf^perating 
those  effects  and  also  the  uui)ortanec  of  trade.  An  interesting 
item  in  a  Massaehusetts  paper  of  April  11,  1808,  read: 

FarmerSy  Merchants,  Mechanicks,  Seamen,  Widowi»  Orpbans.  What  has 
hitherto  lupported  our  political  familyf 

Oommeroel 

Wliat  has  afforM  th«  aMBOB  of  redudiig  our  Natioiial  Debt,  and  paj- 
ing  the  Interest  on  onr  Loans  f 

CoQimcrce! 

What  haa  given  Wealth  and  Consequence  to  the  United  States,  bat 

Commerce! 

When  this  living  spring,  this  redundant  source  of  public  prosperity  and 
private  happincra  is  wantonly  cut  off — When  the  Farmer  can  no  longer 
mU  his  prodnee— When  the  mezehant  is  compellad  to  abandon  his  tiafflo — 
When  the  fieaman  is  driven  from  the  face  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mediaiiie 
is  deprived  of  his  accustomed  ooeapatlon— What  will  be  the  sabstitnt^  but 

Taxes  ? 

Poverty  1 

Imprisonment  I 

CTivil  Discord! 

RninfM 

Grass  actually  began  to  giow  on  busy  river  and  ocean 
\vharves,  '  but  the  greatest  loss  was  the  continued  emigration 
of  the  sailors.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer  few  were  left 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.'*  A  long  poem  of  thirty  stan- 
zas, modelled  after  Gray's  famous  eleg>%  appeared  in  the 
Bostmi  Gazelie.  of  July  10,  1808.  Commerce  was  characterized 
as  dead  and  tlie  sailors  fleeing.  A  Quebec  item  of  June  3  read 
in  part:  ''Between  forty  and  fifty  ahlo  bodied  American  sea- 
men lately  arrived  here  in  vessels  Irom  Philadelphia.''"  A 
Philadel})hia  paper  also  referred  to  the  numerous  sailors  who 
were  leaving  the  United  States  for  Halifax  and  elsewhere.'^ 

X*  Wd.,  April  12,  1808. 

•0  Beaton  <tas<M«»  Aprtt  11,  1808. 

ti  C«nn$tti<iUi  CtmnaA^  Hay  28,  1808. 

«s  Jir«iv  Stvlantf  PtnadfMm,  Jaac  14,  1808. 

23  BoRlon  Otuette.  July  10,  1808. 

S4  Pa%U99n'9  AmtriMn  Dmftg  AdveHUWt  Jnljr  19,  1808. 
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One  paper,  witli  oonaderable  ezairgeration,  dedared  that  the 
saOon  were  forced  to  aeek  employment  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  in  all  prebalMlity  there  were  not  one  thousand  seamen  left 
in  the  United  States.**  Another  New  England  paper  also 
lamented  the  hundreds  of  sailors  forced  by  the  emlwrgo  to 
take  service  nnder  a  foreign  flag.** 

Admmistration  papers,  on  the  other  band,  tried  to  point  out 
beneficial  effects  of  the  embarj2ro.  Thus,  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Post  of  Maroh  24  in  answer  to  the  Federal  Republican  said: 

Wo  say  that  the  embargo  has  preserved  our  seampn;  and  that  uo  nrnn 
can,  with  justice,  deny  it.  Htmdrods  of  seamen  have  various  trades;  they 
•xe  tX  wovk  at  theso,  and  cannot  in  a  moment  absadoii  fhem,  admitting 
ttflj  fWI  "putmHStf  fno  to  tUk  thamaelyw  smoBg  the  luupiM  of  EaTOpo.*^ 

With  fish  well  nigh  unsalable  and  a  larj^e  supply  on  hand, 
fishermen  naturally  sufrered  as  did  the  s<ulois.  Prices  went 
down  and  the  fish  deteriorated.    An  article  of  interest  read : 

Embargoed  Fish. — It  is  ascertained  there  are  at  thi«?  numnMit  in  Boston, 
(says  the  Centinel  of  Saturday  [April  23])  Two  Hinnit  i)  I'li  jusand  quin- 
tals of  Pish^ — which  mtist  either  be  exported  or  destroyed  before  the  hot 
weather  seta  in  or  the  health  of  the  town  will  be  exposed.  This  quantity 
of  M  Mora  tto  embaifo  lam  piwad,  ma  mrtit  at  $S»  per  qointsL 
Tkm,  If  tko  omteigo  it  not  ipeniHly  tafcea  ofl;  there  nill  be  a  dead  lorn  to 
tte  pnldia  of  1000,000^ 

Ans^hsr  paper  reported  a  few  iiMmtlis  later  that  fblk  which 
had  cost  $4400  hef ore  the  embargo  sold  for  six  hundred  dollars 
after  the  embargo.** 

As  mifl^t  have  been  expected,  the  hard  times  occasioned  hy 
the  embargo  led  to  an  increase  in  crime  especially,  in  the  North. 
Urns,  because  of  seversl  attempted  robberies  in  Philadelphia 
the  dtiiens  establidied  paroles.**  A  letter  from  Augnstap 
Maine*  dated  March  19,  ndterred  to  the  boming  of  the  gaol  and 
a  large  tavern  honse  nearby,  and  the  attempt  to  fire  the  conrt- 
honse  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth.  *'The  tari>nlcnce  of  the 
people  in  this  quarter/'  added  the  letter,  *'is  in  a  great  mess- 


SS  MmmtOmatU  Spf  ar  WsroMtor  QmsMt,  Wvf/ttnaOtvt  98.  1808. 
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ure  engendered  by  the  distrefising  effects  oi  the  Embargo; 
idleness  and  poverty  inducing  to  disorder."*^ 

Again,  murder  was  sometimes  attributed  to  the  embargo. 
A  man  named  James  Clark  was  killed  '^by  the  Jefferson  and 
Embargo  mob.""  Bobberies  and  violenee  of  all  kinds  con- 
tinued to  be  attributed  to  the  embargo.**  Tar  and  feathers  were 
liberally  applied  to  one  man  who  opposed  the  Bepublicans.** 

Another  paper  declared  that  the  embargo  had  produced 
an  immense  influx  of  counterfeit  bank  bills  in  New  England 
and  innumerable  f ootpads»  burglars,  and  midnight  incendiaries 
in  New  York.** 

Once  in  a  while,  people  even  attacked  prisons  and  released 
men  held  there  for  the  violation  of  the  embargo  laws.  An 
Augusta  paper  reported  that  a  number  of  women  at  Castine, 
Maine,  effected  the  release  of  several  prisoners."* 

Naturally,  petitions  by  the  hundreds  were  sent  to  the  various 
members  of  Congress  by  their  constituents.  They  eame  in 
greatest  number  from  New  England  and  New  York,  but  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  union  was  representeii.  All  wanted 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  embar^  or  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  laws  The  arguinents  of  these  jiotitions,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  fishermen,  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Instances  of  I  he  use  of  petition,  liuwever,  will  bo  cited  again. 
On  January  4,  1808,  Mr.  Porter  of  Pennsylvania  presented  a 
petition  from  certain  Philadelphia  traders  urging  that  vessels 
loaded  and  cleared  beiure  receiving  notice  of  the  passage  of  the 
embargo  act  be  permitted  to  sail  for  the  places  to  which  tliey 
had  cleared,  or  that  Congress  grant  them  such  other  relief  as 
might  be  deemed  proper. On  IVfarch  11,  Mr.  Mumford  pre- 
sented a  memorial  from  souk  merchants  of  New  York  City, 
asking  for  permission  to  export  a  certain  quantity  of  flaxseed 

ai  Boitoa  OOuiMtM  CmMmI,  Much  80,  1808. 

•I  im..  Mar  <  1808;  OoiMi««ff0ii«  Otmnmi,  Kajr  11,  1808. 

MM  Ifm  SntHmtd  PtOMimn,  flspMnbOT  18,  1808. 

•4  /HI..  October  28.  1808. 

ss  MastaehUMettt  Spy  or  Worrfster  Qatette,  December  29,  1308. 
86  PaxUton't  Am*rican  Da^v  Adertiter,  Dtomabw  80,  1808. 
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to  Iidand.**  On  Aprfl  5,  three  petitions  from  Maaaaehnsetts 
were  presented  asking  that  fiah  be  exempt  from  the  embargo.** 
On  April  11,  Joslah  Qnim^  brought  in  four  others  to  a  like 
effect;**^  on  April  16  another;*^  and  on  April  25  still  an- 
other.^ 

Newspapers^  of  eoorie,  fknned  the  flame  for  repeal  by  tho 

drenlation  of  inflammatory  articles  or  of  clever  and  eatehy 

questions  and  oomparisona.  Three  will  be  noted.  The  foUow- 

ing  cateehiam  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  in  Mareh,  1808: 

q.  Whj  i*  tlia  Subftrgo  Uk*  Mamtf 
a.  BeewMe  it  hmoIwm  m. 
Ws^  It  It  Uks  iMiMMwt 

n.    Ppcnuse  vrc  can't  go. 

q.    How  is  it  like  firef 

a.    Because  it  consumes  our  substance. 

q.   How  is  it  like  a  whirlwind  f 

a.  Beeantt  m  cant  tall  mrtaixlfy,  wbara  it  tvm  froai*  or  wImm  It 
^  B^^i  it  IhMdk*  damn  mmt,  hrMik$  otlimi»  and  twm$  vwrjUdng  toptff 

q.    How  is  it  lilte  the  hydrophobiii ? 

a.  Because  U  makes  us  dread  the  waUr,  and  bark  like  the  dog  that 
bit  as. 

q.   How  is  it  like  broken  bones  f 

a.  Baeanaa  St  stops  as  tnm  going  at  pfoaant,  and  laavaa  aa  aripplaa 
hawaflgf  t 
q.  How  la  it  Ilka  mtOmmf 

n.    B(*rnnsr  wo  rnn't  renxon  with  it. 

q.  If  wc  spoil  it  backwards,  what  doea  it  sajrf 

a.    O  Grab  Mr,*3 

A  writer  si^'iiin^?  himself  "Ethan  Allen"  in  a  Connecticut 
paper  propounded  the  following  item,  widely  copied: 

A  PIG  CASE 

Under  the  supplemental  Embargo  Law  hmmbtif  enbmUtad  to  Ms  Jboaof 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  fag-end  of  the  Embargo  guea  to  prohiiut  the  farmers  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  from  driving  their  swine  into  Canada  for  sale.  Now 
auppoaa  a  man  ahould  drive  »  hard  of  bogs  doaa  op  to  tka  Una  of  tha 

»8  rbid.,  p.  221. 

Ibid.,  p.  258. 

«0  Ibid.,  p.  363. 

41  Jbid^  p.  270. 
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United  States,  hnt  niot  «wtf  and  a  CSuiadiaa  thaold  oeMm^iaUif  anln  hia 
appearance  jnat  within  the  boundary  of  that  Britieh  eolony  with  a  basket 
of  com  in  his  hand,  and  should  cry  Fiif^Pig — Pig — and  the  whole  drore 

should  run  over  the  line  into  Cnnada  and  Toluntarily  place  themselves  under 
the  j2fovemninnt  of  \ho  tyrant  of  thp  fw'/'nn.  WotiM  it  or  would  it  not  be 
a  breach  of  tlip  Einhnrffo  hv' :  autl  it"  so,  who  i^hould  1m'  yiunished,  the 
farmer  who  drove  his  hogn  so  near  the  despotism,  the  swuie  who,  regard- 
less of  the  blessing  of  a  free  eountry,  thua  ran  over  the  line;  or  ffae 
Canadian  who  tempted  them  to  this  anti-republieaa  aetl«« 

Another  catediism  coming  oot  a  few  months  later  and  as- 
cribed to  the  BrattleboroQgh  Reporter  read: 

Embargo ! 

Why  wa«  the  Embargo  intended  by  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  be  a  circle  f 

Because  it  was  to  have  no  end. 

Why  is  the  Xmhargo  like  a  poor  portrait  pwnterf 

Because  it  makes  a  great  many  bad  looking,  long  faces* 

Why  is  the  Embargo  Uke  the  ISfth  wheel  of  a  wagonf 

Becanse  it  5.s  of  no  manner  of  n!»e. 

Why  is  the  Embargo  like  the  jaw  bone  of  an  assf 

Because  it  has  ruined  thousand!*. 

Why  is  the  Embargo  like  coucliui^  for  the  cataraett 

Because  it  makes  those,  who  were  before  poUtieally  blind,  see  clearly. 

Why  is  the  Ewhatgo  like  an  ineurable  sore  fingprf 

Because  it  ought  to  be  taken  off. 

Why  is  the  Embarrjo  like  fjood  stronf:  cuffeof 

Becnufio  Bonaparte  i-^  r^nmrkalily  fund  of  it. 

Why  is  the  Embargo  like  red  wine  when  we  have  not  white f 

Because  it  makes  us  stick  to  Port. 

Why  is  the  Smbargo  like  the  sting  of  ingratitndef 

Beeaose  it  is  painful  to  bear. 

Lastly,  Why  is  the  Bmborgo  like  French  influence  in  our  cabinet f 
Beeaose  unless  speedily  removed,  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  America.^ 

When  Congress  met  again  in  November,  the  petitions  had 
changed  to  direet  requests  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  laws.  On 
November  16,  Mr.  Yer  Plank  of  New  York  brought  In  a  peti- 
tion from  Dutchess  County  asking  for  repeal.^  On  the  next 
day  Mr.  Livermore  of  Massachusetts  presented  several  petitions 
to  that  effect  from  Newboryport  and  other  towns.*'  On  No- 
vember  21,  Mr.  Quincy  presmted  one  from  Tophain,  and  Mr. 

44  Mtutaektrntti  Sp9p  «r  WtMiUr  eoMlte,  ApHI  18,  1806. 

«S  Jhid..  SspCsmber  21,  1808. 
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Dana  of  Ooniieedeiit  one  from  Woodbridge.^  Fonr  days  later, 
November  25,  Mr.  Qaidenier  of  New  York  preaented  petitiona 
from  Bome  of  the  electors  and  inhabitante  of  Ontario  County 
asking  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  embargo.**.  On  Novem- 
ber 28,  and  again  on  December  2,  he  brought  in  similar  petl- 
tione.*^  On  December  20,  Mr.  Holland  of  North  Carolina  pre- 
aented a  petition  from  Idncoin  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo;  on  Jannaiy  9,  1809,  he  presented  two  other  petitions 
to  a  like  effeet'^  On  January  27,  Mr.  Findlay  of  PennaylTania 
brought  in  a  petitimi  from  Westmoreland  Countj,  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  embargo."  Four  days  later,  January  31,  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  brought  in  petitions  from  the  first,  seoond,  and  fifth  wards 
of  New  Yiok  City,  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo."  About 
two  weeks  later,  Febmary  13,  Mr.  MUnor  of  Pennsylvania 
brought  in  similar  petitions  from  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia.** 

Examples  of  petitions,  a  constitutional  method  of  obtaining 
relief,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  those  cited  above 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  general  character  and  the  quarter 
from  which  they  came.  It  now  remains  to  liuiice  a  few  special 
petitions.  On  January  9,  1809.  ^Br.  Lewis  of  Virginia  present- 
ed a  i>ctition  from  Marsham  "VN'arinj?  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  petition  uigcd  that  all  execu- 
tions which  may  have  been  or  migiit  be  awarded  against  the 
petitioners  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  might  **be 
stayed  during  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course laws  of  the  United  States,"  or  that  such  other  relief 
as  "the  wisdom -and  justice  of  Congress"  might  deem  meet  be 
granted."^ 

Frequently  memorials  came  direct  to  the  president.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

«s  Jbid,,  pp,  360,  361. 
4t  iML,  p.  8M. 
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Some  direct  quotations  from  it  will  be  ^ven.  After  protesting 
against  the  embargo,  the  petition  declared: 

Tliat  in  an  agricaltunl  state  Uk»  thia,  tho  part  of  tlM  pYodoetiona  wUdi 
tho  inhabitaata  do  not  want  for  their  own  oonaomption  ia  genefally  ren- 
dered valuable  only  by  the  rommeree  of  the  maritime  atatee;  that  a  people 

situated  as  are  your  memorialists,  at  so  jrrcnt  a  distnnrp  from  tho  Atlantic 
seaports,  must  at  all  times  exporicnrc  many  and  j^rorit  commercial  disad- 
vantages; that  to  ?»urmount  thoso,  and  many  other  difficulties  incident  to 
their  local  situation  your  memorialists  •  •  •  have  depended  alone  on  their 
agricultnral  pti»alta»  on  the  mannfaetore  of  pot  and  pearl  aBbea,  and  the 
timber  of  their  foreata;  that  by.  the  peraevering  toU  and  nnoeaaing  labonr 
of  liardy  and  independent  freemen,  tho  gloomy  wflderncss,  which  *  *  * 
but  a  few  years  since  was  occupied  only  l)y  the  savage  and  bruto  had  p;ivon 
place  to  agricultnral  cntfrprisp,  .  .  .  from  which  the  cultivators  of  soil 
began  to  enjoy  tke  good  of  their  labour.^* 

The  memorial  then  referred  to  the  act  of  March  12,  1808, 
which  cut  off  the  exportation  of  ngricoltural  produce,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  lumber,  etc.  to  Canada  and  thereb^r  caused  great 
suffering.   It  declared: 

After  an  impartial  inveatigation  of  the  aubjeet,  so  far  aa  thay  are  eapable 
your  memoiialiata  cannot  eoneeive  how  the  objeet  of  the  general  embargo* 

which  was  the  protection  of  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchandise  on 
the  high  seas,  can  ho  any  way  connected  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
March  12th,  or  how  our  vpswls,  our  seamen,  and  our  merchandise  on  the 
high  seas  can  bo  exposed  to  any  danger  from  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  in  eonaequeiiee  of  eonaiereial  intereouree,  rtther  by  land  or  water, 
between  the  dticena  of  Vermont  and  Lower  Canada,  and  plaeee  in  like 
situations ;  nor  can  they  be  taught,  that  a  law  which  forbide  the  exchange 
of  such  commodities  as  they  do  not  want,  for  the  conveniences  and  neceeaar- 
ies  of  life,  and  especially  for  the  sinews  of  war,  the  gold  and  silver  of  that 
nation,  whose  injury,  it  seems,  is  contemplated  by  such  law,  can  in  any 
possible  deyret!  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  uniou.''^ 

The  memorial  next  expressed  surprise  at  the  president's 
proclamation  of  April  19,  which  had  called  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants to  quit  forming  insurrections  against  the  United  States, 
to  stop  opposing  and  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  United 
States  laws,  to  return  to  their  homes  peaceably,  and  to  aid  all 
authorities  and  other  persons,  civil  or  military^  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  law  TiolationSf  by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise.**  The 

Ae  Amtrican  BtgUter,  Vol.  III.  pp.  450,  451. 
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petition  insisted  that  the  conditions  had  been  misrepresented, 
md  "that  it  individiials,  finding  themselves  and  their  families 
on  the  verge  of  roin  and  wretchednfi8B»  haye  attempted  to 
evade  the  embargo  restrictions,  and  haTB  aetually  aooomplished 
their  purpose,  this  could  never  famish  a  catue  for  proclaiming 
to  the  world  that  insiirrcction  and  rebellion  were  chargeable 
on  the  good  people  of  this  district;  and  with  confidence  yonr 
memorialists  dedare  their  belief,  that  nothing  more  than  this 
had  taken  place."** 

The  petition  then  spoke  of  the  degradation  caused  by  a 
guard,  of  the  patriotism  diown  by  Vermont  during  and  after 
the  Bevolntionaiy  War,  and  dosed  as  follows: 

la  fine,  sinee  Oangnm  have  ooifided  to  ihs  wlfldoai  aad  pradenoe  of  the 
enentlvo  of  tlw  United  States,  a  diiorotioiutty  power  to  xomovo  tlM  reitrie- 
tloao  of  which  ymat  maniorialiitt  eotnploia,  fhoj  preoeiit  to  him  their  ardmt 

wjuest  that  the  operation  of  the  aforcTnentionod  law  of  March  12th  Ttiny 
be  immediately  discontinued,  pursuant  to  the  power  in  him  repoeed.  A»d 
jrour  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.^o 

Other  petitions  were  directed  to  the  president  in  an  effort 
to  induce  him  to  exercise  the  discretionary  power  of  repeal 
granted  him  by  the  act  of  April  22.  Some  of  his  friends  be- 
lieved that  the  main  object  of  the  petitioners  was  to  worry 
Jefferson,  bat  the  economic  pressure  of  the  embargo  was  grow- 
ing stronger.  On  Angnst  19,  1806,  lladison  wrote  to  Gallatin: 

I  liavo  JiMt  Moelved  a  petition  to  the  Pnetdeat  from  merotuntf  in  Boetoa 
for  a  fonumd  of  tiit  embai^,  or  a  eall  of  GongreM  for  the  purpose ;  and 

I  see  another  is  on  foot,  founded  on  the  additional  market  opened  in 
Spnin  nn<T  expeeted  in  Port'i^rnl  Such  are  the  malignant  manoeuvres  for 
vexing  the  Executive.  No  eiroria  of  the  President  could  now  assemble 
Congresit  ten  days  sooner  than  the  time  to  which  they  arc  adjourned.  And 
to  seimowledge  tho  atm  and  loeal  power  aet  ap  la  Spain,  and  thereby  take 
part  In  the  war  agaiaat  the  others  wonld  be  an  infatnatiott  whleh  the  moat 
alapid  or  the  moet  wicked  only  eoold  anggwt.ei 

One  method  of  lightening  the  operation  of  the  embargo  was 
the  granting  of  permits  for  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  into 
one  state  from  another.  This  power  was  turned  over  to  the 
governors  of  various  states  or  territories  as  Massachusetts, 

it  AmtHtm  M§tkltr,  Td.  in,  4B1. 
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New  Hampshire,  Soath  CaroltiiA»  Qeorgia,  and  Orleans,  but 
was  most  widely  used  by  Governor  Sullivan  of  ^lassachusetts. 
Naturally,  this  action  arouaed  oonsiderable  eritieism,  especially 
in  New  England.    A  Boston  paper  said: 

''People  of  Maasaehnsetts,  this  is  your  freedom!  Make  yaar> 
selves  agreeable  by  some  means  to  Qovemor  Sullivan  or  you 
are  not  to  share  the  profits  of  our  eoasting  commerce.  Moke 
yourselves  agreeable  to  those  who  obtain  the  indulgence  of  our 
political  Pope,  or  you  may  go  without  bread.  . 

"HtaiM  it  appears,"  deelued  MU/Aet  Botton  paper,  ^'tlMft  tlM  Chiiiew 
policy  of  giaating  lioenoeo  to  Hon.  Merehaiits  is  idready  adopted  in  tlie 
Tlnited  States.   How  the  inhabitanta  of  the  proeeiibed  etatee  wiU  relish 

a  gysiem  of  monopoly,  which  must  either  starve  them  or  compel  them  to 

pay  whntovor  priop  the  favored  merchants  may  choose  to  place  on  their 
provisions,  rtmains  to  be  seen.  The  step,  from  such  an  assumption  of 
executive  authority  to  the  exercise  of  imperial  power,  is  but  a  short  one."** 

A  Connecticut  paper  published  the  following  item: 

The  full  Tide  of  Experiment. — Mr.  Jeffenon  seems  determined  to  as* 
certain  the  quantity  of  imposition  which  the  people  will  bear.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  ronstinK  trade  is  finsiimption  of  tyrannical  powor  almost 
equal  to  the  Decrees  of  Bonaparte.— Tlie  easteru  states  cannot  subsist  with- 
out supplies  of  Indian  com  and  tlour  from  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
l£r.  Jefltoson  has  made  Qoremor  Snilivaa  the  judge  of  the  qoaatity  of 
hi«ad  the  good  people  of  Massaehasetts  nay  eat,  and  of  the  prices  at 
iHuieh  they  shall  buy  that  quantity;  nay  more,  he  is  to  point  out  the 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  who  is  to  have  exclusive  profits  on  the 
importation  of  bread.    Was  ever  such  bare  fnrf><]  tyrann}-  attempted  in 

America  before  t  Will  independent  Yankeeis  submit  to  such  an  impo- 
sition fM 

Over  six  months  later  a  Boston  paper  intimated  that  some 
individuals  profited  by  the  embargo.  An  interesting  item  read : 

It  is  calculated  and  by  republicans  too,  at  the  scat  of  government  that 
Gen.  Smith  of  Baltimore  has  made  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  by 

the  Kmharpo,  We  think  there  must  be  exaggeration  in  the  case,  altho' 
the  re  rnt  rise  upon  his  cnormous  capital  of  goods  must  amount  to  an 
immense  sum.'is 

Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  did  not  believe  in  grant- 
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ing  ^SaenAknary  powm  to  govenuHra.  On  May  23,  1808,  be 
wrote  to  Jeffenon  that  the  best  method  would  have  been  to 
eall  en  the  govemon  for  infomation.  **Kofpnn%  Qovernon 
Sullivan  and  Charles  Pin^^  aa  we  do/'  He  said,  ''we  ean 
have  no  eonfidence  in  the  last  and  must  rest  aasared  that  the 
other  will  refoae  no  oertificatea.**^  Five  days  later  he  wrote 
that  there  was  more  danger  from  the  permits  than  from  any 
other  qnarter,  for  Goremor  Sullivan  did  not  dare  refoae  a 
ainn^e  permit  One  mail  alone,  Qallatin  aaid,  brought  permita 
for  eleven  thoniiand  bamila  of  flour  esdnaive  of  eom  and  rye 
meal,** 

On  Jnly  15,  1808,  Qallatin  wrote  to  Jefferson  summarizing 
Snllivan's  permits  aa  leeeiTed  at  the  tieasary  up  to  that  day. 
They  amounled  to  49,800  barrels  of  floor,  99.400  bushels  of 
eom,  560  tierees  of  rice,  and  two  thousand  bnshels  of  rye.  In 
addition  to  those  specified  unoimts  he  had  granted  permits 
for  either  7,450  barrels  of  flour,  or  thirty  thousand  bushels  of 
eom.  The  flour  then  would  amount  to  57,250  barrels,  or  the 
com  to  129,400  bushels.  In  addition  to  granting  penuils  to 
bring  in  exorbitant  arnounts  of  provisions,  Gallatin  charged 
Sullivan  With  a  lack  of  care  in  selecting  the  pei^ns;  for,  said 
he,  according  to  report,  some  of  the  permits  were  issued  to 
persons  resident  in  Alexandria  and  Georgetown,  '*of  whom  he 
could  know  nothing'** 

Jefferson  at  oneo  wrote  to  Sullivan  jlM  ut  the  certificates^ 
but  apparoni ly  witii  little  effect.  The  latter  declared,  in  his 
ri-]'>]y  uL  July  21,  that  three  weeks  after  the  certificates  were 
T(  tu^rd.  scarcity  would  involve  the  state  in  mobs,  riots,  and 
convulsions  which  would  give  his  enemies  triumph  and  his 
friends  mortification.*®  Two  days  later  Sullivan  wrote  that  the 
seaport  towns  were  df  jx  in I. nt  nlmost  entirely  for  bread  on  the 
Southern  and  ^Tiddlr  si  itt  s.  that  the  people  of  the  intriior 
live<l  on  a  mixture  ot'  liuiian  corn  and  rye  for  a  common  T  ^od 
but  that  their  fine  bread  and  pastry  came  from  the  South, 

M  WrKtaft  mf  M«H  MMto,  YoL  I,  p.  SQl. 
tr  IkU,,  9.  tSi. 
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and  that  the  country  towns  consumed  more  imported  floor 
than  the  equivalent  of  all  the  grain  they  earned  to  the  sea- 
board. He  inaified  that  the  imported  riee  was  small,  admitted 
that  the  Indian  com  brought  in  was  greater,  but  urged  that 
it  could  not  find  a  market  in  the  Biitiflh  or  Frendi  West 
Indies  even  if  there  were  no  embargo.  The  com,  he  declared, 
was  in  demand  not  as  food  for  men,  but  for  horses  which 
eonsnmed  an  astonishing  amount/* 

In  response  to  these  letters  and  to  correct  the  abnaes  which 
he  believed  existed,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Sullivan  on  August  12, 
1806: 

In  mine  of  July  16th  I  had  stated  that,  during  the  two  months  preceding 
that,  your  eertUteates  received  at  the  Treasniy,  anunmtedi  if  I  rightiy  Teeol> 
leet,  to  about  60,000  banela  of  flonr,  and  a  pvoportioiiato  ifnawtitj  of  eom. 

If  this  whole  quantity  had  been  bona  fide  landed  and  retained  in  Massa- 
chusetts I  (Icciiied  it  certain  there  could  not  be  a  real  want  for  ft  consid- 
erable time,  and,  therefore,  desired  the  issues  of  (  ^  it  ificAtes  might  l>e  dis- 
continued. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  has  been  carried  to  foreign 
markets  it  proves  the  necessity  of  restricting  reasonably  this  avenue  of 
abuse.  This  is  my  sole  object,  and  not  that  a  real  want  of  a  lingle  indivi> 
dual  should  be  one  day  nnsnpplied.  Ja  this  I  am  certain  we  shall  have 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  good  citizens  of  Msssaehnsetts,  who  are  too  pa- 
triotic and  too  just  to  desire  by  calling  for  what  i<'  sMporfluous,  to  open  a 
door  for  the  frauds  of  unprincipled  individuals  who,  trampling  on  the  laws, 
and  forcing  a  commerce  shut  to  all  others,  are  enriching  themselves  on 
the  sacrifices  of  their  honester  fellow  citizens; — sacrifices  to  which  these 
are  generallj  and  willingly  anbmitted  as  equally  neeessary  whether  to  avoid 
or  prepare  for  war.ft 

On  St'pteniber  16,  Gallatin  \Yrote  Jefferson  liom  New  York 
that  a  larpe  part  of  the  difficulty  in  Massachusetts  was  due  to 
Sullivan's  permits,  for  they  gave  the  ])Ower  to  smuggle  out 
other  things,  when,  without  them,  tisii  would  be  the  only  prod- 
uct which  could  be  smuf':gled  out.  lie  dcelared  that  the  issu- 
anee  of  certificates  onsrht  to  be  stopped  or  that  some  way  to 
prevent  the  collectors  from  respecting  them  should  be  devised/* 
About  1  AO  months  later,  November  13,  1808,  Jefferson  wrote 
Lieutenant  Governor  Levi  Lincoln  o£  Massachusetts  as  follows: 

re  J«flnMa  MBS.  qmtad  ia  Adaas»  H.,  ffMMv  of  tht  VnUtd  BUOm,  Tel.  17. 
^  264,  S65. 
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I  endow  joo  a  petitioii  from  NtntiMket  ud  i«f er  it  for  joar  deeiakm* 
Oar  c»pmioti  hare  is  tlittfc  that  place  has  boea  ao  dmplj  ooneetiMd  in  Bungr 
gling,  that  if  it  wants,  It  is  beoanse  it  has  iUegallj  seat  Mray  what  it  ought 

to  havf  retained  for  its  own  consumptiorj.  Be  80  good  as  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  havo  asked  the  favor  of  you  to  see  that  your  state  encounters  no 
real  want  while  at  the  same  time,  where  applicatiunii  are  made  merely  to 
eover  frsnd,  no  faciliti^  towards  that  be  fornished.  I  presmm  then  «■& 
be  no  nant  in  Massachusetts  as  yet,  as  I  am  inf onned  that  Qovenor 
SoUifan's  permits  aie  openlj  bought  and  sold  here  [Washington]  and  in 
Alexandria  and  at  other  markets  .  .  .  f  • 

Jctfefwm^s  enemies  naturally  charged  him  with  an  attempt 
to  regulate  their  diet.  On  July  12,  1808,  he  wrote  to  Qallatin 
that  the  declaration  of  the  New  ToiIe  bakm  that  their  ens- 
tomers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  bread  made  from  New  York 
flour  was  a  libel  on  the  produce  and  citizens  of  that  state.  If 
that  disposition  prevailed,  he  said,  the  next  application  would 
be  for  Tessels  to  go  to  New  York  state  for  apples  because  the 
apples  of  that  state  were  more  highly  flavored  tlian  the  apples 
of  other  states.^*    This  same  rule,  apparently,  was  applied  to 
Louisiana,  for  on  September  9,  1808,  he  wrote  Gallatin:  "You 
luiow  I  have  been  averse  to  letting  Atlantic  fiour  go  to  New 
Orleans  merely  that  they  may  have  the  whitest  bread  pos- 
sible.**^* 

Of  course,  the  excessive  power  assumed  by  the  president  and 
exercised  by  his  officials,  often  with  poor  iiid^Min  iit,  gave  rise 
to  bitter  opposition  and  attempts  at  evasion,  iiefore  taking 
up  the  question  of  smugcrling,  however,  an  undated  but  char- 
act  (Hstie  letter  of  Joseph  Hopkinsou  of  FMladelphia  to  Tim- 
othy Pickering  will  be  quoted; 

Bless  the  enbargo!  thrice  blessed  the  President's  proclamation,  fay  which 
his  minionB  aro  to  judge  of  the  appetites  of  his  subjects  how  much  food 
they  mny  rei'^onalily  coiiHunic,  and  who  shall  supply  them!  If  these  things 
awaken  not,  \vc  are,  indeed,  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and  can  look  for  ro- 
saimation  only  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump. 

Have  yon  wise  meii  setttod  the  question,  whether,  under  the  proetsiUBtiom 
■ad  embargo  ^TSteu,  a  efaild  maj  be  lawfully  bom  without  elearisig  out 
at  the  Custom  Housefr* 


Tt  WrUtny$  of  Thomaa  Jfferx.n,   Vo!    IX,  p.  227. 

I#  Work*,  Vol.  V,  p.  807.    guoted  in  Adsnu.  H..  op.  eU.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  260. 
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With  the  puBage  of  neir  embargo  Uwb  attempts  at  evaaum 
became  more  marked.  The  AnmU  a/  Cimgrtu  aboond  with 
leferenoea  to  amuggling,  many  of  which  have  been,  and  more 
of  whieh  will  be,  referred  to  ia  the  argomenta  on  the  embargo. 
The  very  inoonTenienoea,  not  to  aay  haidahipOf  impoaed  by  the 
embargo  led  to  law  violationa.  J.  B.  MeMaater  points  oat  aoBM 
of  theae  troablea.  He  tahea  the  caae  of  a  miller  who  lived  ten 
miles  up  East  River.  This  man  bought  wheat  in  the  eity, 
carried  it  to  his  mill  on  his  own  boat,  and  took  the  floor  back 
to  New  Toric  in  the  same  way.  Aeooxding  to  the  laws  in  loroe 
in  the  snmmer  of  1808,  he  had  to  go  to  New  Torfc,  obtain  a 
dearanoe,  and  give  bond  to  bring  floor  to  that  city.  He  then 
had  to  get  a  certificate  frmn  the  inspector,  and  go  to  the  cos- 
torn  house  to  prevent  a  forfeiture  of  two  hundred  dollars  for 
each  ton  of  his  boat.  Under  the  same  bond  he  might  obtain 
leave  to  buy  a  certain  quanity  of  wheat  and  carry  it  to  his 
jiiill.  His  next  step  was  to  go  to  a  magistrate  mx  miles  away 
and  pay  a  good  fee  for  a  certificate  stating  that  the  whe^t 
had  really  been  landed  at  the  mill.  If  he  failed  to  bring  the 
certificate  to  the  collector  in  New  York  within  thirty  days  he 
forfeited  his  bond. 

Farmers  of  Greenwich,  thirty  miles  up  Lon?  Island  Sound, 
sent  lamb,  veal,  poultry,  and  potatoes  to  New  York,  Eipht 
small  vessels  were  kej)t  busy  with  tliLS  trade.  The  owners, 
according  to  the  new  embargo  laws,  had  to  clenr  at  the  custom 
house  and  srive  bonds  to  land  their  potatoes  in  New  York. 
Oreonwieh,  however,  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Fairfield,  twenty 
miles  away;  bene©  the  merchants  had  to  make  this  journey 
before  eacli  trip  to  New  York  in  oi-der  to  pel  their  clearances 
and  ])onds  and  after  eacli  trij)  to  pres(»nt  tlicir  certificates  of 
landing  at  New  York  and  have  tlieir  bon<ls  cancelled.  The 
owners,  as  a  result,  spent  nearly  half  their  time  on  the  road 
between  Greenwich  and  Fairfield.'^  The  Enforcing  Act  of 
January  9,  1809,  compelled  owners  of  vessels  to  go  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  miles  to  sign  bonds  becaose  of  new 
regolation  of  which  they  were  ignorant.^* 

Opposition  grew  stronger  after  the  paaaage  of  the  first  and 
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third  suppleiiieiital  acts  and  the  president's  proclamation  of 
April  19.  Big  rafts  of  lumber  colleeted  on  the  northern  bound- 
ary at  Lake  Champlain.  One  of  these  was  said  to  be  half  a 
mile  long,  to  carry  a  bullet-iMoof  fort,  and  to  be  manned  by 
five  or  six  hujulml  armed  men  ready  to  defy  the  custom  Ikhiho 
offioers.  According  to  report,  it  carried  Vermont's  surplus  pro- 
duce tor  a  year, — wheat,  potash,  pork,  and  beef — worth  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  srovernors  of  Vermont 
and  New  York  nrdrred  out  detachmenUi  of  mi^^tm  to  stop  the 
traffic,  but  it  continued/" 

Store  houses,  to  which  produce  was  carried  for  miles  about, 
were  established  along  the  northern  and  southern  boundary. 
Castport  in  Maine  and  St.  Marys  in  Georgia  were  great  collec- 
tion points  of  flour  and  other  provisions;  from  the  former 
goods  were  sent  to  Canada,  and  from  thie  Utter  to  the  West 
Indies  and  other  markets.'^^ 

One  jof  the  most  peeeefol  methods  used  in  Vermont  was 
to  load  a  dosen  slrrls  or  wagons  and  drive  towards  Canada. 
The  drivers  would  sf  1<  ft  a  hill  with  ^eep  slopes  close  to  the 
boondary  line  and  build  a  mde  hut  on  the  summit  in  sach  a 
-way  that  the  pulling  of  a  stone  from  the  foundation  would 
eanae  the  floor  and  wails  to  fall  and  the  contents  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  thrown  on  EngUsb  ground.  After  these  arrangements 
were  made,  the  potash,  floor,  pork,  and  lumber  would  be  un- 
loaded, placed  in  the  bnUding,  and  the  stone  removed.  The 
barrels  would  thus  he  sent  rolling  into  Canada  where  they  be- 
came Bn^ish  property  and  were  quicUy  carried  away.*^ 

Fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  flour  were  smuggled  out  of 
Oenessee  County,  New  York.  One  of  the  favorite  smuggling 
points  on  the  LaJces  was  at  Black  Bock  Just  above  the  falls 
of  Niagara  on  the  American  side  of  the  Iroquois.  To  the  hotd 

79  National  InteUigeneer.  May  23.  1808. 
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erected  there  British  merchants  and  America u  farmers  living 
south  and  east  of  Black  Rock  came;  the  former  brought  cash 
while  the  latter  brouf^ht  wa^n  loads  of  flour.  The  English 
merchant  would  then  offer  the  farmer  about  eight  dollars  a 
barrel  for  his  llour  on  condition  that  the  flour  be  unloaded  on 
the  river  bank.  The  f armor  would  do  this  in  the  eveniTiir.  On 
tlie  following  morning  the  flour  would  bo  ^oiie,  for  dunng  the 
night  it  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Canadian  shore  on  small 
boats,  carried  by  wagon  around  the  falls,  and  then  loaded  on 
British  boats  and  carried  to  Qreat  Britain  and  her  colonies.*' 

Potash  was  also  smuggled  into  Canada  by  the  thousands  of 
barrels.  A  Canadian  letter  dated  January  30,  1809,  declared 
that  thirty  thousand  barrels  had  been  received  in  Quebec  from 
the  United  States  during  1808.** 

Attempts  at  evasion,  however  were  not  always  suoeessfuL 
A  South  Carolina  shipper  offered  bonds  and  applied  for  clear- 
ance to  e8iT7  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  mm  turn  Charleston 
to  New  Orleans.  The  inspector,  surprised  at  this  large  amount 
of  nun,  made  an  investigation  and  discovered  that  the  hogs- 
heads were  full  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  taken  to  Havana, 
sold,  and  a  cargo  of  ram  bought  and  carried  to  New  Orleans. 
The  collector  there  would  certify  that  the  rum  had  been  landed 
and  the  certificate  tak^  back  to  Chaiieston  would  release  the 
bond.** 

All  attempts,  as  previously  indicated,  were  not,  peaceable. 
Violence  was  not  uncommon  along  the  whole  northern  border. 
Five  open  boats  loaded  with  potash  tried  to  make  the  run 
from  Fort  Niagara  to  Canada,  and  in  spite  of  the  troops  and 
collector,  three  were  successful.  In  Oneida  County,  on  Salmon 
River,  the  men  on  a  revenue  cutter  acted  so  insolently  that 
the  people  of  the  county  seized  them  and  put  ihem  in  jail. 
At  Lewision,  twenty  men  who  were  believed  to  have  gone  to 
Canada  for  that  purpose,  crossed  over  and  forcibly  earned  off 
a  quantity  of  flour.**  At  New  liaven,  Connecticut,  a  revenue 
vessel  which  had  captured  a  sloop  guilty  of  violating  the  em- 

st  BftlUmon  EvuiOmg  PeH,  Jmiustj  IBOft. 
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barpo  laws  was  nttaoked.  The  men  were  driven  off  the  cutter, 
the  prize  was  released,  and  the  revenue  vessel  was  carried 
out  into  the  stream  niul  burned.*' 

Newspapers,  whither  friendly  to  the  embargo  or  opposed 
to  it,  frequently  commented  on  the  lawlessness  of  the  people. 
In  faet,  sections  of  New  England  were  prncticRlly  at  war  with 
the  government  authorities.  In  an  action  on  Lake  Champiain 
between  two  sloops  and  a  raft  fourteen  or  tiiteen  men  were 
wounded  and  the  raft  escaped.'*'  Another  paper,  quoting  a 
Beniungton  letter  of  May  8,  but  in  all  probability  describing 
the  aome  affair,  said  that  thirty-nine  were  severely  wounded 
and  one  killed.*®  The  opposition  in  the  early  summer  be- 
came almost  a  rebellion.  A  Rutland  item  of  June  4,  read: 
*'A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  militia, 
rnnde  from  the  2nd  brigade,  marehed  from  this  vicinity  on 
Tuesday  last,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  diagraoefol  potash  and 
lumber  rebellion  on  Lake  Champiain.''** 

At  Middlebnry,  Vermont,  a  large  and  yaluable  raft  seized 
by  the  government  and  guarded  by  twelve  men  was  attacked 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  item  Canada  and  earned  in. 
Shots  were  exchanged  and  blood  marks  were  found  the  next 
morning.**  At  St  Albans,  according  to  a  statement  sworn  to  by 
Lieutenant  John  Whittemore  at  Staunton  on  Jnly  2,  thirty  men 
fought  twdve  soldiers  in  otder  to  regain  twelve  barrels  of 
potash,  and  succeeded.*^ 

A  Quebec  paper,  in  commenting  upon  the  frequent  report 
that  Canadians  aided  in  recapturing  rafts,  said : 

The  raft  which  was  fired  upon  at  Windmill  Point  the  American  guurd, 
bM  anived  here.  That  part  of  tlie  aeeoimt  given  in  tlie  St.  Albea's  Ad- 
vi«er  and  copied  into  the  last  Oaxette,  whieh  etetee  tliat  the  men  who  car- 
ried off  the  raft  were  collected  in  Canadft,  is  falae.   The  people  on  board 

the  raft  nmountetl  to  54 ;  none  of  them  wore  \\-oun(le(1  bv  the  lire  from 
the  shore,  though  a  groat  number  of  balls  were  lodged  in  the  raft.  They 
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at  Vonrieh  Cenrlir,  Jwm  1,  1808. 

M  IfiUionat  IntMigtneer,  Jan«  17,  1808. 

90  ConnfctxctU  Courant,  June  29,  1808. 

n  MastaehuMttt  Spy,  or  WoneM§r  OoMtUt,  July  27,  1S08. 
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saved  themselves  by  lying  down  behind  logs  placed  for  the  purpose  the 
moment  they  saw  the  flash  from  the  moskets  oi  the  people  on  shore.>> 

Soldiers  near  Rutland^  Vennoiit»  on  Aui^ust  3»  took  posses- 
flion  of  a  batteau  sapposed  to  be  used  in  smu^ling  potash. 
After  threats,  they  were  fired  on  and  one  soldier  was  killed. 
The  battean,  at  Lieutenant  Farrington's  order,  th«n  made  for 
the  shore  to  dislodge  the  smngglers.  When  the  men  landed, 
they  were  fired  on  again,  another  soldier  was  killed  and  the 
lientenant  wonnded.  Eight  sospeeta  were  arrested,  bnt  fonr 
escaped.  A  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered  for 
S.  I.  Mott,  the  eomnuinder  of  the  batteau,  and  of  fifty  dollars 
each  for  the  other  three  snspects.** 

At  least  one  rioter  was  ezeented  for  opposing  the  embargo 
laws  and  firing  on  the  soldiers.  A  widely  copied  item  from 
a  Vermont  paper  read: 

Dean,  the  person  who  was  convicted  of  firing  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
exeeating  the  Embargo  lawe  in  Vennont,  has  ntfferad  the  aentenee  of  the 
law.  He  appeared  perfectly  eorapoeed  and  hardened,  denied  hie  eriue; 
kieked  his  hat  into  his  grave,  epit  upon  his  coffin;  and  pulled  the  cap 
over  his  ^rei  himself.  No  person  prayed  with  him  at  the  gallow8«M 

Boats  were  sometimes  loaded  openly  in  defiance  of  embargo 
laws.  Thns  at  Bath,  Maine,  the  brig  Jfary  Jane  pnt  to  sea 
in  defiance  of  a  revenue  entter.  The  latter  opened  fire,  but 
the  Mary  Jane  returned  the  shots  and  continued  on  her  way.** 

The  Wasp,  sloop  of  war,  captured  the  schooner,  laberty, 
a  vessel  engaged  in  smuggling.  One  night,  however,  about 
forty  "Indians"  led  by  Blue  or  Red  Jacket  boarded  the  Liber- 
ty, put  the  Wasp's  officer  and  crew  on  shore  and  took  the 
Liberty  to  put  to  sea.  These  **  Indians"  called  themselves 
descendants  of  the  ''aborigines"  who  destroyed  the  tea  in 
1773.»« 

Naturally  the  attitude  of  tlic  people  was  not  without  effect 
on  the  collectors.  Moreover,  their  s> mpaiiues  mtluenced  their 
ofticial  action.  Thus  we  note  the  following  entry : 

•a  BOft  PHaaMpkU  OwtU,  mid  DaUw  AOv^fHur,  Avfut  8.  180$. 

93  BoMon  OohmMan  0«»tk»a,  Avfnat  10,  1806;  VnUtd  OaattU,  Aenst  17. 

1808. 

94  Virffinia  Arffut,  December  13,  180«. 
Baltimore  Evning  Post,  Jantmry  14,  1809. 

M  New  Tork  Strati,  January  is,  1808. 
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Snmc  of  the  Collo'^torM  at  the  southwuid  have  [rnjwn  more  liberal  in  llio 
construction  -of  the  Kmbaruo  laws;  others  aro  morf  strict.  At  Baltimorp, 
we  are  told,  co&aten  in  bcJlast  have  been  allowed  to  iiail  without  giviug 
benAi;  wUle  in  North  OuoUaiy  ft  eoutiiig  Tusel  with  itatea,  it  is  said, 
has  beoi  ntumd  any  elgaraaee  at  all.  .  . 

Tti  the  North,  cases  of  collusion  were  frequent.  Officers 
\viiiked  at  smuggling  or  made  only  half  hearted  attempts  to 
prevent  it.**  Occasionally  officers  were  removed  for  not  usinf^ 
due  diligence  in  the  enforcement  of  laws.  Among  this  number 
was  Edward  Po[)p.  collector  and  inspector  of  the  port  of  New 
Bed f ord,  Massacl i u sett s.** 

Later  on,  because  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  or  their 
ow]i  convictions,  collectors  handed  in  their  resignations.  The 
January  papers.  1809,  call  attention  to  these  resignations  which 
grew  out  of  the  emhnrco  act  of  that  month.  Thus  we  read: 
*'On  Sunday  last,  the  new^  Embargo  Act  arrived  in  town. 
On  Monday,  our  Collector,  the  venerable  General  Lincoln,  who 
is  now  descending  to  the  g^ve  with  wounds,  received  in  the 
struggle  for  Freedom;  and  Benjamin  Wild,  Esq.  Deputy  Col- 
lector, both  Besigned  Their  Offices. About  the  same  time^ 
Janvaiy  20,  Colonel  Olney  and  his  brother,  officers  at  Provi- 
denee^  Bhode  Island,  resigned  rather  than  try  to  enforce  the 
embargo.*®*  A  week  or  so  later  Michael  Hodge,  surveyor  at 
NewlnUTport,  Massaehnsetts,  resigned  for  a  similiar  reason.*** 

The  leadjneas  of  the  Americana  to  violate  the  embargo  laws 
is  also  apparent  from  the  writings  of  spies  and  of  foes  and 
friends  of  the  measure.  John  Howe,  on  May  5,  1808|  wrote 
to  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Prevost  of  Canada  cm  the 
Ameriean  sitnation.  He  referred  to  the  nomerons  shipments 
of  flonr  to  Passamaqoaddy  and  elsewhere,  and  advised  a  digfat 
shifting  of  destination.  He  urged  that  on  the  whole,  he  was 
satisfled  that  every  prodnetion  of  the  United  States  eoold  be 
easily  obtained  if  the  British  really  desired  it  and  would  af • 
ford  some  facility  and  seenrity  to  the  enterprising  men  who 

97  Jftw  England  PidkMum.  June  7,  MM, 
f»s  Boston  Gazeltf,  Mny  19,  1808. 

w»  MoHton   Independent   Chronicle,   AupuRt   18,  1808. 
100  BoctoD  Repuretorif,  JiuiQ*ry  20,  180d. 

ifti  Am»rtem  Mir  AdmrHnr,  Jaaaaiy  1M9. 

tw  B«ioa  Btp*ni»nft  lumrr  tl«  1800. 
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would  bring  it  in.'"*  A  little  over  a  month  later,  June  7,  he 
referred  in  another  letter  to  Prevost  to  the  ineffectual  attempts 
to  enforce  the  embargo. 

"But  all  he  [JcfTerson]  cnn  do,"  said  the  British  aj^ent,  ."will  not  keep 
the  Rcpublicnn  Lndy  honest.  Upwards  of  fiO.OOQ  barrels  of  flour  have 
liocn  sent  away  from  this  city  (Now  York)  Buice  the  Embargo  took  place. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  either  here,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  it 
woiild  be  08^  to  flontnwt  with  tadividiials  to  fonilah  wyfliiiig  the  eoontiy 
prodneMy  ind  to  send  it  wbete  it  tniglit  be  neeoMeiy.  Blaee  the  SSng'a  k«t 
Order  in  Council,  which  had  only  bc^jn  published  a  few  days  ago,  [the 
order  of  April  11,  ISOS,  here  referred  to,  instructed  British  naval  officers 
and  other  officials  not  to  interfere  with  any  neutral  vessel  which  was  taking 
lumber  or  provisions  to  the  British  West  Indies], i<**  a  sloop  laden  with 
flour  came  down  the  North  Biver  in  the  night,  passed  boldly  by  their  Qun 
Boats,  end  got  to  see,  intending  to  go  to  our  leln&de  in  the  West 
Indies.  "lOB 

In  a  letter  of  June  20,  written  at  Phiiadeiphia,  liowe  de- 
clared: Among  all  the  Republican  virtues  I  find  in  exercise 
in  this  country,  the  love  of  money  is  by  far  the  most  pre- 
dominant. On  August  5,  lie  wrote  to  Prevost  from  New 
Yt  1  k  about  a  southern  trip.  After  describing  the  loyalty  of 
the  Southerners  to  Jefferson  in  spite  of  their  suffering,  he 
stated  that  notwithstanding  their  patriotism  tliey  were  watch- 
ing ;for  every  opportunity  to  violate  the  embargo.  While  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  he  had  a  conversation  with  a  r:ii)tain  who 
had  lately  returned  from  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  captain  had 
cleared  out  from  Georgetown  to  New  Orleans  with  one  thous- 
and barrels  of  flour.  On  the  way  he  had  met  with  such  bad 
weather  that  he  lost  both  masts  and  injured  his  rudder.  Very 
providentially,  however,  he  met  a  British  war  vessel,  which 
took  him  to  Kingston.  There  he  very  providentially  sold  his 
flour  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  barrel,  got  his  vessel 
condemned  and  sold  her.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to  George- 
town with  a  long  protest  in  order  to  clear  himself  of  bonds. 

103  "Secret  Reports  of  JoJm  Uowe."  Amtrican  Mitlorieai  BttfUvf,  VoL  XVII.  pp, 
80«  SI.  How***  TCporte,  it  maj  b«  ndadt  «n  not  ealintr  nlii^. 
IM  Svprmt  pp.  81,  86. 

108  ••Smmi  Bmorla  «t  Jolin  BmT  Awmrktm  Rtvitm,  Vol.  XVIX,  ^  91. 

IM  iHi.»  p.  94. 
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the  providenUal  disasters  were  accepted^  he  expected  to 
sail  to  Jamaica  again  within  six  weeka^®' 

On  November  16,  1808,  in  a  letter  from  Boston  to  Promt, 
Bowe  referred  to  the  indignation  over  the  embargo  hnra  and 
tlie  nae  of  one  hundred  thouaand  militia.  He  again  spoke  of 
the  open  violations  of  the  law.  At  Portland,  he  declared,  a 
ship  and  two  brigs  had  gone  to  sea  with  eargoes  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Wasp,  an  American  ship  sent  there  to  pre- 
vent them.  From  Gape  Ann  several  others  sailed,  he  said.  On  No- 
vember 12,  a  brig  and  another  vessel  loaded  with  fish  left  Cape 
Cod.  The  brig,  he  declared,  was  seen  and  fired  at  by  a  gon* 
boat,  bat  she  continned  on  her  way  in  defiance.*** 

The  writings  of  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  abound  with  referent 
ees  to  law  violations,  and,  inddentallj,  show  reasons  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws.  Thns,  on  Hay  16,  1808,  Jeiferson  wrote 
to  Gallatin: 

The  numerous  and  bold  evasions  of  the  several  embargo  laws  threatened 
altogether  to  defeat  the  great  and  intoretting  objects  for  which  they  were 
adopted,  and  principally  under  eover  of  tlie  eoaitiiig  te«de.  CongreaB,  ilme- 
f ore,  flndiag  inenffiriwit  all  attCEBiiite  to  Idikd  unprinelpled  adventineare  bj 
general  rnlee,  at  length  gave  a  discretionary  power  to  detain  absolntdj  til 
vessels  snjspo'^tr'r]  of  intentions  to  pva<lc  the  cml>nrj;o  laws,  wheresoever 
found.  In  order  to  jjivo  to  this  law  the  effect  it  intended,  we  find  it 
Becctisary  to  consider  every  vessel  as  suspicious  which  has  on  board  any 
articlee  of  domeetic  produce  in  demand  at  foreign  nutrketa,  and  nuwt  ee- 
peeiaDy  pnnriaioiis.  .  ,  .im 

In  his  rcpl}-  a  week  later,  Gallatin  tried  to  point  out  that 
the  embargo  worked  and  that  the  evasions  were  fewer  than  be 
had  expeeted.  The  danger,  according  to  him,  was  secret 
bonding  and  departure  ^v^thout  clearanee.  Previous  violations, 
he  held,  had  largely  occurred  in  frontier  districts  or  in  the 
sailing  of  vessels  before  penalties  eould  be  enforced.**^ 

On  May  20,  Jefferson  wrote  to  General  Benjamin  Smith 
on  the  subject  of  the  embarf^o.  He  declared  that  the  question 
of  how  long  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  would  be  prefer- 
able to  war  would  have  to  be  met  if  the  decrees^  orders,  and 

lOT  Ibid.,  p.  U9. 
IM  IHd,,  p.  »«. 

lot  OallatlB.  irrftfHff,  YoL  I,  p.  t8». 
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European  wars  eontinned.  With  regard  to  law  enforcement, 
he  said: 

I  am  spny  that  in  aome  plaeMy  diiefly  on  our  nortiiera  twaUm,  a  dis- 
poflitioii  even  to  oppoM  th«  law  hj  force  has  been  manifetled.   In  no 

country  on  earth  is  this  so  impracticable  as  in  one  where  eveiy  man  feels 
a  vital  interest  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  instantly 
engages  in  it  as  in  his  own  jxTsonal  rause.  Accordinj^ly,  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  spontaneous  uid  uf  our  good  citizens  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  there  has  been  occasion,  as  I  am  persuaded  we  ever  shall  on  such 
oeeaaiona.  Tliiougli  tbe  body  of  oar  country  generally  oar  cilizenB  appear 
heartily  to  approve  and  support  the  embargo.  .  .m 

On  June  23.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thomaii  Leib,  Jefferson  re- 
ferred to  the  opposition  of  the  Federalists  and  stated  that  the 
time  ^vas  not  far  distant  when  the  embargo  wcuild  have  to 
be  abandoned."*  Nearly  a  month  later,  July  17,  he  wrote  to 
Meriwether  Lewis  that  foreiini  affairs  did  not  clear  up  at  all 
and  that  the  mumenl  would  come  when  the  legislature  would 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  war  was  preferrabie  to  embar- 

On  July  29  Gallatin  wrote  a  pessimistic  letter  to  Jefferson, 
He  pointed  out  the  various  violations,  particularly  in  the  North, 
the  opposition  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing? laws.  He  urged  that  in  order  to  make  the  embargo  ef- 
fective no  vessel  should  be  allowed  to  move  without  the  presi- 
dent's special  permission  and  that  the  eoliectors  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  seizing  property  anywhere  and  of 
taking  the  rudders  or  otherwise  effectually  preventing  the  de- 
parture of  any  vessel  without  being  liable  to  personal  suits. 
These  powers  he  considered  absolutely  necessary,  thoagh  he 
admitted  that  they  were  ** equally  dangerous  and  odions,"  He 
insisted  that  there  was  need  for  a  little  army  along  the  Lakes 
and  British  lines,  for  "selfishness  has  assomed  the  reins  in 
several  quarters,  and  the  people  are  now  there  altogether 
against  the  law.''  He  expressed  a  fear  that  they  would  have 
to  give  np  the  emhargo,  unless  the  president  was  clothed  ''with 
the  most  arbitrary  powers  and  sufficient  force"  to  cany  it 

111  Jdffenon.  Wr\ti7,f}g,  VoL  IX,  p.  Idft. 

112  Ibid.,  pp.  106,  197. 
lis  Jbid.,  p.  200. 
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into  elieet.  Iii  tbat  ease  he  eonndered  war  inevitaMe  Imt  ^th 
wluch  powei* — ^England  or  Franee— lie  aAed.^^* 

On  Atigast  11,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Gallatin: 

This  embargo  law  i»  tortainlv  the  most  embarmssiTig  one  we  have  ever 
had  to  execute.  I  did  nut  expe<^  a  crop  of  so  sudden  and  rank  growth 
of  ttwaA  tad  open  oppoflltfoii  1^  foiee  wold  lim  giown  up  in  Hm  tTidted 
SIstM.  I  am  Mtkawl  with  ywk  tint  if  ordm  uid  deenn  am  not  topeaiM^ 
aaad  m  eontfannuBee  of  the  embargo  is  pi«f«R«d  to  nar,  (which  ■entimeiit 
im  tmiTersal  here,)  Congrtu  mnt  lagalin  all  mmm  wUA  may  be  noBcmaiy 
to  olytaiA  its  «fu(.iis 

Again  on  December  28»  Qallatin  wrote  to  Jeffenmi  eon- 
ooncermng  attempts  at  violatfon  of  tlie  law.  He  said: 

im  llie  eottoa  in  New  York  has  bem  pnrehaeed  by  apeenlaton  ia  Boetoii 
amd  they  waiit  to  traaaport  it.  A  ringle  penon  wanted  to  ahip  six  thou* 
sand  bales,  equal  to  1,800,000  pounds.  I  hai^  written  to  Mr.  Oelston 
not  to.  permit  the  shipment  of  one  bale,  as  there  must  be  n  plan,  though 
the  details  are  not  known,  for  its  being  illegally  exj)orted  from  Boston. 
As  to  Georgia,  I  do  nut  perceive  that  anything  more  can  be  done  than  to 
■end  gimboeti  in  addition  to  our  tmeU  revenne  boete.i*« 

On  JaTiuarj^  17,  lhO!K  Jefferson  sent  a  eireuiar  letter  thrmifrh 
tile  Secretary  of  ^Var  to  the  various  ^vernors,  empowering 
them  to  use  militia  in  enforcing  the  Inw.  Although  the  pres- 
sure of  the  embargo  has  been  sensibly  felt,  he  said,  most  people 
had  borne  it  cheerfully  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  tem- 
porary and  necessary  evil.  It  would  have  been  borne  more 
cheerfully,  he  declared,  had  it  not  been  violated  by  the  un- 
principled along  the  seacoast  and  frontiers.  In  cases,  he  ob- 
served, armed  forces  ''too  powerful  to  be  opposed  by  the  col- 
lector and  his  assistants"  had  set  at  defiance  the  laws. 

A  typical  letter  modeled  after  Jefferson's  circular  letter, 
was  sent  to  the  Gtovemor  of  Virginia  on  the  next  day  by  Hen- 
ry Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War.  After  reciting  the  above  facts, . 
he  wrote:  ''To  put  an  end  to  thia  scandalous  insabordination 
to  the  laws,'*  the  act  of  January  9,  authorised  the  prendent 
''to  empower  persons  to  employ  militia  for  preventing  or  sap- 
pressing  armed  or  riotoos  assemblages  of  persons  resisting  the 
eostom-hoiise  officers  in  the  eiercise  of  their  dntieSi  or  oppos- 

J 14  OnlUtin,  Wrilimgt,  Vol.  T.  p^.  3©«-8M. 
11'  J.fr.r«on,   Writins/t,  Vol.  IX,  p.  202. 
iia  U&llAUQ,  Writinft,  V^  I,  p.  448. 
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ing  or  violating  the  embargo  laws."  Such  restrictions,  the 
president  hoped,  Dearborn  8aid»  would  last  only  a  short  time. 
He  then  asfeed  for  the  appointment  of  a  militia  officer  with 
proper  forces  near  each  custom-house  in  order  to  see  that  the 
laws  wore  enforced."' 

Six  days  later,  Gallatin  in  an  official  report  turned  in  a  list 
of  fifty-four  plaees  where  violations  of  the  embargo  had  taken 
place  prior  to  November  14,  1808.  Th^  were,  beginning 
ronghly  at  the  north  and  extending  to  the  south:  Ports- 
mouth, Frenchman's  Bay,  Penobscot,  Waldobow,  Wisessset, 
Bath,  Portland,  Newburyport,  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Boston,  Portsmouth  (Iflass.),  Barnstable.  Newbed- 
ford,  Dighton,  Nantucket,  Edgartown,  Bristol,  Providence, 
Newport,  New  London,  Middletown,  New  Haven,  Fairfield, 
Sacket's  Harbor,  Buffalo  Creek,  Sag  Harbour,  New  York, 
Vienna,  Snow  Hill,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  Dumfries,  Yeo- 
comics,  Richmond,  Petersburgh,  Norfolk,  Folly  Landing,  Cher- 
rystone, Camden,  Plymouth  (N.  C),  Oeracock,  Wilmington 
(N.  C),  Georgetown  (S.  C),  Charleston,  and  St.  Marya 
Most  of  the  violations  seemed  to  occur  in  the  north  and  cen- 
tral p;ii  t. ,  and  naturally  so,  for  most  of  the  ports  were  there. 
This  report  (Gallatin  expressly  stated  was  not  complete. 

"But  numerous  evasions  and  violatiuuB, "  ho  said,  "have  taken  place;  of 
which  the  official  returns  of  the  eoUeetors  herewith  transmitted,  give  bat 
a  partial  aecottnt,  althoagh  this  eommiuiieatloa  was  ddayed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  required  by  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  of  the 
house.  For  it  ewinot  be  concealed  that  illegal  shipments  and  ezportations 
of  potash,  flour  and  cotton  and  other  articles,  have  hoon  made  to  a  much 
larger  amount  than  might  be  inferred  from  a  view  of  those  returns. 

Any  law  to  he  ofTectivo  must  have  the  baddng  of  the  people; 
otherwise  violations  will  be  encouraged,  judges  may  refuse  to 
convict,  and  juries  will  release.  In  the  summer  of  1808  some 
Charleston  merchants  with  the  consent  of  the  collector  and 
district  attorney  applied  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
coUeetor  to  dear  certain  ships  for  Baltimore.  The  collector 
admitted  his  belief  that  the  voyage  was  intended  in  good 

117  .TDfTcrson.  Writtnsft,  VoL  IZ,  p.  987;  tad  Calendar  of  F«.  SUO*  Paptn  A  Othtr 
M«*.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  42,  48. 

M  Amttiam  RtfUUr,  Vol.  V.  p.  85. 
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jbith  and  that  imder  the  embargo  law  he  had  no  right  of 
detentiim;  he  then  plaeed  QaUathi'a  instraetions  before  the 
eonrt  The  ease  waa  tamed  over  without  argument  to  Jnstiee 
William  Johnion  of  the  Sonth  Carolina  eireoit.  Althongh 
Johnaon  .waa  the  appointee  and  a  warm  peraonai  friend  of 
JeffSeraon,  he  dedded  that  the  aet  of  CkoigreBB  did  not  warrant 
detention  and  that  conaeqnently,  without  the  aanetion  of  law 
the  collector  was  not  justified  by  inatraetiona  from  the  exeen- 
tiire  in  inereafldng  eommereial  reatrainta  The  mandamus  waa 
iaaned. 

This  dedaion  worried  Jefferson.  On  July  18,  he  wrote  Goy- 
emor  Ffnekney  of  South  Carolina:  "I  aaw  them  with  great 
eonoem  becanse  of  the  qnarter  from  whence  they  came,  and 
where  they  could  not  be  abscribed  to  any  political  wayward- 
ness.""® Rodney,  Jefferson's  Attorney  General,  tried  to  over- 
rule Johnson's  decision,  and  under  the  president's  instructions 
wrote  ''an  official  opinion  that  the  court  had  no  power  to  issue 
a  mandamus  in  such  a  case."  By  ]>ul)lishing  this  opinion  in 
the  newspapers,  towards  the  end  of  July  he  forced  Johnson 
into  a  newspai)er  controversy'  in  whicli  the  judge  dciended  his 
opinion  temperately  and  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  but  he 
never  regained  Jefferson  s  good  opinion.  Tn  his  own  circuit 
the  (Georgia  grand  jury  in  December  ''made  him  the  object 
of  a  presentment  for  improper  interference  with  the  Execu- 
tive/'"" 

JdTcrson  tlerive<l  encoura moment,  however,  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  in  September  an  embargo  case  was  argued 
before  John  Davis,  judge  of  the  district  court  for  Massachu- 
setts. Samuel  Dexter,  the  ablest  lawyer  in  New  England, 
nrged  the  constitutional  objections  to  the  embargo  with  great 
force.  Newspapers  were  decrying  the  law.  Chief  Justice  Par- 
aona  of  the  MaaaachuBetta  Supreme  Ck>urt,  the  beat  legal  au- 
nt Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  822,  Quoted  ia  Ad«ni«,  Henry.  Eittory  of  the  UniUd  StaUt, 
Y«L  17,  p.  964. 

IM  nULt  pp.  208.  264.  The  paptn  of  th»  ptriod  are,  of  cowM»  tnU  of  remarlu 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  ombar^.  and  decUions  In  cinbttrpo  rased.  Th«  amwer 
of  Jadg*  Johnaon  to  tb»  publication  of  tbv  Attorn«y  Gpensral'a  letter  to  the  President 
M  tkt  idilMl  «f  tlw  nattdamu  wm  A«gut  M.  It  waa  poUldMd  In  northern 
papers,  aa  tibt  MttmOtuttHB  Mn,  ar  WfmUr  tfawWa  af  Mofaabar  Itt,  91.  mtA  99» 
IMS. 
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thority  in  the  ntatc,  east  his  private  influence  against  the  law. 
NerertheleflB,  Judge  Davis,  one  of  the  soundest  of  Federalists 
dedared  that  the  law  was  eonstitutional.  He  said: 

Btoew  has  bean  laid  In  fgammt  on  tlie  word  "fegolate"  as  impljing  in 
itself  a  llmitatiftn.  Power  to  "regulate it  is  said,  c&nnot  be  understood 
to  giw  a  power  to  annihilate.  To  thi«  it  may  be  replied  that  the  acta  under 
consideration,  thouf:}i  of  very  ample  extent,  do  rtot  operate  as  n  prohibitian 
of  all  foreipn  commem^  It  will  be  admitted  that  partial  prohibitions  utc 
authorized  by  the  expression;  and  how  shall  the  degree  or  extent  of  the 
proUbition  be  adjnafced  bnt  by  tiie  diaeretioii  of  the  national  gownmienty 
to  whom  the  enbjeet  appears  to  be  conunitted.i*i 

After  invoking  the  ' ' necciisary  and  proper'*  clause,  Davis 
passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of  "inherent  sovereignity/'  He 

said: 

Further,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  excluBirely  bejiefirial  to  commerce  itself,  or  tending 
to  its  advancement;  but  iu  our  national  system,  as  in  all  modern  Bovcrcign- 
ties,  it  is  also  to  be  eoaaideffed  aa  an  initnmientf  for  odier  purpoeee  of 
general  poliey  and  intereet.  The  mode  of  ite  management  is  a  eonaideration 
of  great  delicacy  and  importance;  but  the  national  right  or  power  to  adapt 
regulations  of  commerce  to  other  purposes  than  tlie  mere  advaneemeat  of 
commerce  appears  to  mo  unquestionnble.iss 

Congress  has  power  [he  said]  lu  discussing  necessity  of  state,  to  declare 
war.  It  of  course  has  power  to  prepare  for  war ;  ajid  the  time,  the  manner 
and  the  meaaore  in  the  application  of  coostttntional  meaae,  aeem  to  be  left 
to  its  wisdom  and  discretion.  Foreign  intercoaiae  becomes  in  such  timea 
a  subject  of  peculiar  interest,  and  its  regulation  forms  an  obvious  and 
essential  branch  of  federal  administration.  .  .  It  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  arj^ument  that  State  necessity  might  justify  a  limited  em- 
bargo, or  suspension  of  all  foreign  commerce;  but  if  Congress  have  the 
power,  for  purpose  of  safety,  of  preparation,  or  counteraction,  to  suspend 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations^  where  do  we  And  them  limited 
aa  to  the  doratioa  more  than  aa  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  meaaoref  "* 

Dexter  did  not  appeal  from  the  decision,  for  he  knew  that 
John  Marshall  would  support  it.  The  judgment,  nevertheless, 
rankled.  Even  Joseph  Story,  later  on  a  convert  to  Marshall's 
views,  wrote:  ''I  have  ever  eonsidered  the  embargo  a  meaa^ 
nre  which  went  to  the  utmost  limits  of  constructive  power 

121  Adams,  Henry,  Eigtvv  H  St^,  Vol.  IV,  p.  268. 

122  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

123  Ibid,,  pp.  269.  270. 
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under  the  Constitution,  being  in  its  very  form  and  terms  an 
rtiiiimitftii  prohibition  or  siupenflloii  of  foreign  oommeree.""* 

On  September  14,  Gallatin  wrote  Jefferson  ftnnftftming  the 

difficulty  of  instituting  proeeeations  in  northern  New  YoriL**" 
On  December  21,  1808,  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote  Ezekiel  Ba- 
con in  favor  of  substituting  something  else  for  the  embargo 
OS  quickly  as  possible  on  the  score  thai  I  lie  law  would  not  be 
executed.  -State  authority,  he  ur^ed,  would  oppose  the  law 
notwithstanding  the  decision  oi  Judge  Davis,  juries  would  not 
convict,  constitutional  objections  would  recui*  with  ten-fold 
l?reater  power,  and  soon  state  Judges  would  decide  in  their  own 
way."*  On  January  16,  1809,  he  wrote  to  William  Branch 
Giles  as  follows: 

You  will  have  beon  informed  that  two  instances  of  forcible  violations 
of  the  embargo  laws  have  of^ctirred  at  tlie  two  extremities  of  our  »ea  coaHt 
within  this  Commonw^th.  The  district  court  after  sitting  seven  or  eight 
we^iy  ud  trying  apwarda  oC  for^  t$aoB,  at  length  adjouined.  Not 
one  laataiMo  has  oceomd  of  a  eonviotkm  bj  jwy,  iad  UnaUgr  ooo  of  the 
jniyinan  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  never  would  agree  to  convict  any 
person  niKier  these  laws  rvhatcver  viiyht  be  the  facts.  The  judge  has  been 
firm  and  decided  in  support  ol  the  laws,  as  far  as  his  authority  extended.isT 

Qttllatm,  on  'Koveinber  24,  in  advising  the  eammittee  of 
whioli  W.  B,  GileB  was  ehaSmun,  had  ref emd  to  the  vexa- 
tions suits  which  were  brought  against  collectors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bothering  them  and  of  intimidating  others  from  the 
discharge  of  their  dutita.  He  referred  also  to  the  attempts 
made  to  take  from  eoUeetors  "by  writs  of  replevin  iBsoed  by 
state  eonrts  or  officerSy''  proper^  seised  in  conformity  with 
the  embaigo  law&  He  declared,  moreover,  that  vessels  and 
cargoes  had  been  "restored  to  the  owners  on  their  giving  se- 
curity for  the  appraised  value"  at  an  amount  "so  low  as  to 
reduce  the  forfeiture  to  an  incouMderaUe  sum,  thereby  defeat^ 
ing  attogetiier  the  law."^ 

The  act  of  Januaiy  9,  1809  was  intended  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  eoUeetors  and  others  charged  with  enforcing  the 


IM  SlaR7  W.  W^  Uf*  and  LeOtrt  of  JH9fk  «f«ff ,  VcL  1.  p.  ItS. 

1SS  Oallatin,  Writingt,  Vol.  I,  p.  417. 

126  Adanu.  J.  Q.,  WrlHit§§,  VoL  III*  p^.  S77,  370. 

127  i^.,  pp.  2/ii7,  286. 

12M  Anutiean  B$ffitUr,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  266,  267. 
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embargo  laws  to  be  prosecuted  and  persecuted  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  That  it  did  not  folly  saeoeed  ntuneroos  in- 
stances could  prove,  bat  the  following  one  must  soiEce.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Oharles  Bean  was  appointed  captain  of  militia 
by  Levi  Lincoln,  Lieutenant  Goyemor  of  Massachusetts^  on 
February  1,  1809.  Pour  weeks  later,  February  26,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Alexander  ^Iclntire,  collector  at  York,  askings 
him  to  f?o  on  board  a  ship  named  Beckey,  which  wa??  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  violate  the  cirjiiart^o  laws,  and  detain  her 
temporarily.  Accompanied  by  six  i)rivate  soldiers  and  deputy 
inspector  David  Barker,  he  obeyed  the  instructions.  No  vio- 
lence was  conmiitted,  but  a  half  hour  after  the  company 
entered  the  vessel,  William  Boyd,  the  reputed  owner,  came 
on  board  and  ordered  tlicin  off  with  harsh  laneruage.  At  the 
same  time  he  threatened  to  raise  a  mob  to  take  the  vessel  by 
force  if  the  men  did  not  leave.  The  authorities,  however,  re- 
mained on  board  till  the  tide  had  ebbed  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  boat  to  leave. 

Two  days  later  these  authorities  were  arrested  on  a  warrant 
issued  by  Daniel  Sewal)  for  a  riot  in  entering  the  Beckey,  and 
the  next  day  tlioy  \vt  ro  (  ju  ried  before  Jacob  Fisher  of  Kenne- 
bunk,  twenty  miles  from  York,  though  there  were  at  least  eight 
mafdstrates  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  York.  Justice  Fisher 
declared  the  embargo  laws  unconstitutional,  the  order  of  Lin- 
coln illegal,  and  required  each  man  to  give  surety  of  fifty 
dollars  that  he  would  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  superior 
court  at  York.  After  attending  this  court  for  thirteen  days* 
they  were  discharged  by  the  grand  jury.  For  the  time  and 
trouble  occasioned  by  this  interference  Bean  put  in  a  claim 
of  $219.44,  which  the  committee  considered  reascmable.^'" 

Opposition  to  the  embargo,  of  course,  showed  one  of  its 
manifestations  in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Kepublicans  out  of 
ofiice.  Newspapers,  open  air  political  meetings,  etc.  were  used 
in  such  an  effort  One  of  Bryant's  poems  written  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  old,  shows  the  feeling  prevalent  in  his 
native  village: 

ia»  AfMriean  Stat*  Paper$,  Clou  JX,  Ctaims,  Vol.  XIX,  p|>.  882.  883. 
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Oum  of  wr  nation,  loorce  of  eoonflMB  woet. 
From  whoM  dark  womb  vnieefamed  ainerj  flowa: 
Th'  emlwrgo  n^ea,  like  a  creeping  wing, 
Fnur  lowers  before^  and  famine  itaUn  behind 


And  thou,  the  scorn  of  every  patriot's  name^ 
Thy  country's  ruin  and  her  council's  shame! 
Poor  eerrile  thingl  Derldon  of  fhe  html 
Wbo  erit  fhun  Tirlelon  fled  to  Gbiter'e  ea-fe, 
Thoti  who  when  menaeed  by  perfidious  Gaul 
Did-st  prost'-p.to  to  hor  whigkcrcd  rninioiis  fall; 
And  when  our  cash  hor  empty  bags  supplied 
Didst  meanly  strive  the  foul  disgrace  to  hide; 
Qo,  search  with  eorious  eyes  for  homed  frogi, 
lOd  tlie  wUd  waeto  of  Looidaaa  bogs; 
Or  where  Ohio  rolls  hie  turbid  stream 
Dig  for  huge  bones,  thj  i^oiy  and  thy  fheme. 

But  quit  to  abler  hands  the  helm  of  state 
Nor  image  ruin  on  thy  country's  fate.  • 

The  use  of  poetry  to  attadr  the  embargo  was  not  eonfined 
to  the  North.  The  last  stanza  of  a  poem  written  and  used  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  worth  quoting: 

Thm  hail  CdnmUat  happj  badt  and  hall  jb  Heavhi  bom  sagost 

Tour  wise  Embargo  long  shall  stand  in  fame's  immortal  pagss; 

Lonp-windcd  Madison  shall  prate  of  British  usurpation, 
Till  xa.  blow  the  blockheads  up  and  save  a  sinking  nation.isi 

Jefferson,  like  many  people  of  the  present  day,  aijpeared  to 
live  for  applause,  but  little  came  to  him  or  his  measures  from 
New  Enirland.  Ridiculed  in  newspapers,  denouneed  in  public 
assemblies  and  in  sonp;,  he  persist od  lf»nLr  in  his  efforts  to  save 
his  favorite  child  in  spite  of  the  dancovs  to  himself  and 
party.  A  sonpf  composed  by  Henry  MuUcu  ot  JDovcr,  New 
Hampshire,  and  sunj^  there  at  the  fourth  of  Julv  celcbratioil 
in  1808,  showed  the  eharaeteristie  New  Enprland  attitude,  and 
consequently,  though  rather  long,  is  quoted  in  entirety: 

ISO  Bwtburffo.    Quoted  in  Mussey,  David,  Tfcomsf  J»ff§on,  p.  a7& 

in  BmIoo  Xif#Mf«nr»  flifl^bsr  a»  ISOS.  "XXX**  sISBd  iar  FlnskBiTi  VtokstlBf^ 
Bsaislph.  sis. 
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Dear  win,  it  is  wrong 

To  demand  a  new  song; 

I  have  lot  all  the  broath  I  tUX  spue  gOJ 

With  the  Muse  I've  cfTifrrr'd, 
And  she  won't  my  a  word, 

But  keep*  laughing  about  the  Embargo. 

I  wiflh  that  I  oovld 
Sing  in  Allegro  mood; 

But  the  times  arc  aa  stupid  aa  lAKTffO^ 

Could  I  liavo  my  choirf, 

I  would  strain  up  my  voice, 

Till  it  tnapt  all  the  strains  of  Embargo. 

Our  great  politicians, 
Those  dealers  in  visions, 

On  paper,  to  all  lengths  they  dare  go 
But  when  eall'd  to  deddOi 
like  a  iwrtU  they  hide 

In  their  own  pietty  sftoR,  the  Bmbargo. 

In  the  times  that  we  try 
To  put  out  Britain's  cije 

I  fear  we  shall  let  our  own  pair  go; 
Yet  stiU  we're  so  wise, 
We  can  see  with  Freimk  eyes 

And  then  wo  shall  like  the  Bmhargo. 

A  French  privateer 

Qui  have  nothing  to  fear; 

She  may  load  and  may  here  or  may  tAore  go; 
Their  friendship  is  saeh» 
And  we  love  them  so  much. 

We  let  them  slip  thm^  the  Smbar^, 

Our  ships,  all  in  motion^ 
Onoe  whitened  the  oeeaoy 

They  sail'd  and  retun'd  with  a  Mr^o; 

Now  doom 'd  to  decay 
They  have  fallen  a  prey 

To  JeffersoDj  worms,  and  Embargo, 

Lest  Britain  should  take 

A  f^w  meu  by  mistake, 

Who  under  false  coloazs  may  daxe  go. 

We're  manning  their  fleet 
With  our  Tars  who  retreat 

From  poverty,  sloth,  and  Embargo. 
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Wliat  a  /uM  we  ham  made 
Aboat  rights  and  free  trade, 

And  stwore  we'd  not  let  our  own  thave  go; 
Now  wo  can 't  for  our  souls 
Bring  a  Hake  from  the  shoals 

'Til  a  braaflb  of  the  tweniieih  Bmbmrgo, 

Oar  farmers  so  gay, 
How  they  galloped  away, 

'Twas  money  thRt  made  thfl  old  naie  go. 

But  now  she  won't  stir 
For  the  whip  or  the  spur, 

Tlli  tb^  take  off  her  dog,  the  Smh&rgo, 

Jt  foa  aek  for  a  deM, 

The  aoan  turns  in  a  pet ; 
»  I  pay,  Sir?   Ill  2M>t  let  a  hair  go; 

If  your  officer  comes, 
I  shall  put  up  my  thambe. 

And  da|»  on  hie  breath  an  EmSbmgo* 

Thoa  Tommy  destroys 
A  great  part  of  our  jors: 
^  Yet  wr'll  not  let  the  beautiful  fair  go; 

They  all  will  contrive 
To  keep  Commerce  alive. 

There's  nothing  they  hate  like  Anheryo. 

Since  rulers  design 
•     To  deprivr  UB  of  wine, 

Tis  best  that  wc  now  have  a  rare  go; 
Then  each  to  his  poet, 
And  eee  who  will  do  moat 

To  knoek  out  the  btoeke  of  BwSbairgoM* 


!-r7  pnrt  ToUn.  Tol.  VT.  No.  5.  p.  80.  Ssturday,  Jnljr  80^  18N.  lUi  t^m.  la 
Also  fooad  In  the  Boston  Seperetory  of  Jnljr  15,  1808. 
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GBOWINa  OPPOSITION  TO  EMBABQO  FINALLT 

FORCES  REPEAL 

That  Jefferson  oonsidered  the  possible  effects  of  the  embargo 
on  the  political  future  of  his  party  is  apparent  from  his  writ- 
ingSf  bnt  that  he  was  determined  to  persist  in  spite  of  its 
possible  inflnenee  on  the  coming  presidental  eleetion  In  No- 
vember of  1808  is  even  more  apparent.  His  letter  of  August 
11,  1808,  to  Gallatin,  already  quoted,  refers  to  ''embarrass- 
ments" arising  from  the  embargo,  bnt,  nevertheless,  ezplieitly 
states  that  "Congress  must  legalise  all  fMons*^  necessary  to 
enforce  the  embargo.*  That  letter  was  written  only  five  days 
after  Gallatin  had  written  him  that  if  the  embargo  were  not 
raised  before  the  first  of  October  they  would  lose  the  presi- 
dentisl  election.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  declared  that 
the  western  states,  and  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
were  the  only  sound  states.  In  every  other  one,  he  said,  they 
would  have  a  doubtful  contest.*  There  is  little  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  present  writer  that  this  fear  of  Federalist  suc- 
cess was  one  of  the  "embsrrassments"  Jefferson  had  in  mind 
when  he  pmned  the  letter  of  August  11.  Gallatin's  letter, 
in  turn,  might  have  been  influenced  by  one  he  received  from 
Robert  Smith,  dated  Baltimore,  August  1.  Smith  had  written : 

Most  fervently  ought  we  to  pray  t*>  be  relieved  from  the  various  em- 
barrassments of  this  said  emtmrgo.  Upon  it  there  will,  in  some  of  the 
States,  in  the  eonrse  of  the  n«ct  two  monfhsy  aasazedlj  be  engendered 
moiisten.  Would  tiwt  we  could  be  placed  upon  proper  ground  for  calling 
in  this  misehief -making  busybody.* 

John  Howe,  the  British  agent,  who  was  a  very  keen  ob- 
server, wrote  to  Prevost  on  June  22,  that  the  Federalists  had 
a  good  chance  to  win  New  Jersey.*  On  August  5,  however, 

X  Jefferaon,  WrUingt,  Vol.  IX,  p.  202. 

2  GalUUn,  WHtinga,  Vol.  I,  p.  402. 

3  Adams,  Henr>-,  Life  of  Albert  OatUUin,  p,  878. 

4  AtMriean  EittoriciU  BevUtw,  \oL  17,  pp.  08,  94. 
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after  the  completion  of  a  southern  trip,  he  wrote  that  the 
Federalist.s  were  deceiving  themselves  in  expecting  success  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  for,  though  suf- 
fering from  the  embargro,  the  people  had  "the  most  bitter 
enmity  to  Great  Britain.'*  Later  on,  in  this  same  letter,  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  see  Federalist  succcfw  south  of 
Pennsylvania.^  Afterwards,  from  Boston,  in  an  undated  letter 
probably  written  about  election  time,  liowe  declared  that  the 
embargo  had  "completely  federalized  all  the  New  England 
states. 

Ilfiwe  proved  a  better  prophet  thnn  Gallatin.  MRssjichusctts, 
it  is  true,  early  relapsed  to  Federalism  and  Senator  John 
Qumcy  Adams  wa.s  overthrown  in  the  spring  of  1808.  The 
Federalists  also  made  gains  in  New  York  in  the  spring  elec- 
tiona  New  Hampshire  and  Hhode  Island  chose  electors  by 
popular  vote;  by  fair  majorities  they  cast  their  votes  for 
Pinekney  in  place  of  Madison.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connect!* 
cut,  Federalist  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislatiives.  Early 
in  September  Vermont  elected  a  Federalist  gowrnor,  but  the 
"rotten  boroughs"  of  the  state  were  numerous  enough  to 
enable  the  legislature  to  choose  electors  pledged  to  Miadison.  If 
Vermont  had  been  oonnted  as  she  voted  in  September,  the 
Federalists  would  have  received  forty-five  electoral  votes  in 
New  Bni^d,  whereas  they  only  received  nine  in  1804.  In 
New  York  the  opponents  of  the  embargo  were  strong,  and  in 
a  popular  vote  nineteen  electors  might  have  been  wrested  from 
Madison.  In  that  case  Pennaylvania's  vote  would  have  been 
decisive.  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  were  dose  and  might 
have  fdlowed  Penniylvsnia's  lead.  The  result,  however,  was 
already  decided.  Penneiylvania  voted  for  Madison.  Simon 
Snyder  was  chosen  governor  by  a  majority  of  twenty  thous- 
and. Monroe  withdrew  from  the  contest  and  thns  kept  Vir- 
ginia's  vote  from  being  divided.  DeWitt  Ointon  contented 
hunself  with  depriving  Madison  of  six  of  New  York's  elector- 
al votes  snd  casting  them  for  his  uncle,  George  Clinton, 

S  /Md.,  pp.  90-102. 
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the  vice  president.  The  true  results  of  the  election  were 
thus  not  apparent,  but  the  Republican  \ote8  fell  from  162  in 
1804  to  122  in  1808,  the  Federalist  nunority  increasing  from 
14  to  47/ 

On  January  21,  1809,  Jefferson,  m  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Leiper,  admitted  that  the  Federalist  charjres,  jarroviii<j  out  oi" 
the  cni])arp:o  policy,  that  he  wHnto<l  to  deHtroy  commerce  by 
adopting  a  Chinese  policy,  had  done  much  to  federalize  New 
England."*  Later,  on  March  8,  1809,  he  went  further  in  his 
letter  to  William  Short.  He  said:  "Our  embargo  has  worked 
hard.  It  has  in  fact  federalized  three  of  the  New  England 
States.   Coniu ct  icut  you  know  was  so  before.  "* 

The  New  England  towns,  of  course,  had  an  excellent  way 
of  showing  their  dissatisfaction  by  means  of  town  meetings. 
These  were  numerous  at  all  times  and  great  indignation  waa 
expressed  a^inst  the  embargo,  Jefferson,  and  the  Republicans, 
On  March  25,  1808,  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  a  Connecticut  mem- 
ber of  the  national  Honao  of  Representatives,  wrote  to  James 
McHenry,  fomer  Secretary  of  War  under  Washington  and 
Adams: 

Tlie  spirit  of  '76  aeemt  to  be  agmin  breakiiig  oat  in  New  Bn^and.  la 

Northampton  the  people  have  assembled  and  voted  on  public  meaaarM 
like  free  mev,  &  have  recommended  similar  meetings  throiigli  tho  country. 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  dominant  partv  }w>f^in8  to  take  back 
Ground,  &  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  Embargo  zuay  prove  an  useful 
medieiae.  If  these  primaiy  AuembUtt  ilioald  begin  to  aot  with  vigor,  my 
word  for  it,  the  Ugher  eonetitnted  Autiiorities  will  feel  their  InfliieDoe.*o 

On  Saturday  inonuiig,  tlu  2t)th.  he  added  the  foliowirig: 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing,  I  have  procured  a  No.  Hampton 
paper  which  I  will  enclose  for  your  perusal.  A  letter  from  a  Gentleman 
at  N.  Hampton,  just  reed,  remarks  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Notification 
ezpraeeed  in  the  4th  vote,  Ueetinge  had  been  legally  warned  ft  held  through 
SampiMre  County  (of  which  No.  Hampton  ie  the  Govmty  Town)  ft  tiiat 
between  50  ft  00  Towns  had  united  to  petition  Congreas  etc.  ete.  Tlieee 
petitions  may  soon  be  expected  at  the  seat  of  .QoTerament.  As  wMm  as 


I  AdMU,  Henry,  B\$tory  of  the  UnU«d  atatea.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  283-287.  For  the 
complaWlj  tsbttlatsd  v«to,  m  Stenwood,  BMory  «/  ths  PM«tcl«fi«y,  Tol.  I,  p.  as. 

8  Jeffernon,  WriUi»9§,  Vd.  IX,  p.  389. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  240. 

la  8t«iner.  B.  C,  The  Life  and  Cnrregpondtnet  «/  Janm  McHtwr^,  St^rHur^  •/ 
War  tiiMtof  WMhington  and  Adams,  p.  546. 
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th^e  EveotH  are  made  known  i  presume  the  Majority  will  begin  to  talk 
•boat  an  AdjoDTmiie&i  of  OoofreM  ete.u 

In&unmatoiy  notieea  early  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and 
urged  the  meetings  to  which  Taltanadge  referred.  One  of  theae» 
signed  by  a  eoastor*  read : 

ABOUBE  —  AWAKE  1 

How  long  are  the  Inhabitants  of  M;)«»suchiisottH  to  remain  in  their  present 
quiescent  state!  Why  do  not  the  citizens  asseiiihle  and  exprcws  their 
aentiments  upon  the  measores  of  the  Oovernmeut,  in  a  firm,  dignified  and 
oomtHuUoml  mmncTf 

An  Embargo  Upon  Oar  Coasting  Trade  1 1  No  vessel  above  Twenty  Tons 
to  go  ffom  Fnt  to  Fonitll 

VosUd  it,  je  GUIsoM  of  the  eBrtmiive  8oa  CoMfe  of  MMWchiwetto; 
aronae,  aiouse  from  jout  lethargy,  miamnlilft  in  jonr  different  towna,  and 
eoBVBj  yowr  WW  to  yooF 

The  Naiional  InMKgene^r  carried  a  department  under  the 
title  Quern  PetM  VuU  Perdere,  Prim  Dumentat  in  which  it 
quoted  from  radical  anti-administration  newspapers.  The  New 
York  CanmereUd  Advertiier  was  represented  as  saying : 

They  [the  peoploj  are  quitting  with  precipitation  the  whitened  sepulchre 
of  aO  mihinguig  doaoeracy,  that  dang^tor-hoiiM  of  troo  liberty,  inhabited 
only  by  the  Uood'ttained  glioeta  of  Bobeepieie^  Maxmt,  ete.  to  enter  onee 
a^'ain  into  the  temple  of  trath,  eaador  and  federalism,  iHieie  the  paternal 
shade  of  Washington  with  anxious  solicitude,  beckons  their  approach,  arid 
with  characteristic  benignity  welcomes  their  return  to  tiieir  father'a 
mansion,  from  which  in  an  evU  hour  they  had  strayed^^s 

Petitiona  and  memorials  prepared  in  or  as  a  result  of  town 
meetings  eame  to  Congress  and  Jefferson.  The  memorial  of 
St.  Albans  has  already  been  considered.  Only  one  other  of 
the  petitions  or  meetings  following  the  early  embargo  aets 
will  be  considered  here.  That  meeting  was  held  in  Boston 
at  Fanefml  Hall,  August  9.  Jonathan  Mason  offered  a  motion 
that  It  was  expedient  to  petition  the  president  to  suspend  the 
embargo  wholly  or  partiaUy  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
vested  in  him  hy  Congress,  and»  if  he  had  any  doubts  about 
the  matter,  that  he  call  Congress  together  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  motion  also  included  the  appointment  of  a  committee 


11    Ihif).,  p 

la  i^<>^t«n    (idirftr.    M,ir<li    1  H,  i<*08. 
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of  seven  to  prepare  and  sabmit  to  the  town  a  memorial. 
After  a  spirited  debate,  Maaon's  reeolntion  passed  by  a  big 
majority.  At  four  o'clock  the  following  memorial  was  passed 
almost  unanimously: 

Tliat  naif omly  inflneneed  by  a  mbm  of  Patriotiim»  ie  a  iwpeet 
the  Oomtitnted  AnthoritiM  of  their  Countiyy  thoy  have  ittttftiaed  witiioat 
opposition  or  oomplaiiit  tlie  embamuwineiits  ft  losses  arising  from  tlw  ex- 
ist irt^  PTTibargo  on  thr  vessels  5:  export  trade  of  the  United  States;  and 
they  trust  that  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  &  the  annals  of  the 
present  government  will  furnish  ample  testimony  of  their  rpadiness  to 
make  any  personal  saeriiice  &  to  endure  any  privations  which,  the  public 
wdfare  may  truly  require. 

That  they  are  fully  awaie  of  the  indispeiiaable  noeemity  of  eupporting 
at  all  times  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Govenuneat  of  their  choice.  Uader 
this  impression  they  have  refrnirted  from  expressing  the  wishes  ther  most 
sensibly  feel  for  the  removal  cf  the  Embargo,  &  but  for  the  pfroat  evonts 
in  Europe  [revolutions  in  8pain  driving  out  French]  which  materially 
change  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations,  they  would  yet  sUently  wait  for 
the  Meeting  of  Congress,  in  tha  hope  of  obtainiDg  from  that  Honorable 
Body  relief  from  the  preamsre  of  tide  great  eelamlty,  whidi  bean  wiUi 
peenliar  weight  oa  the  Eastern  States. 

Denied  by  nature  thn««p  valuable  &  luxuriant  Staples  which  constitute 
the  riches  of  the  south,  they  necessarily  owe  much  of  their  prosperity 
under  the  Blessing  of  Heaven  to  their  own  enterprise  &  Industry  on  the 
Ocean.  .  . 

They  therefore  pray  that  the  Embargo  in  whole  or  in  pert  nmy  be  ao>- 
pended  aeeordiag  to  the  powers  veeted  ia  the  President  by  the  Oongreee 

of  the  United  States,  &  if  any  doubt  should  exist  of  the  eompetency  of 

those  powers  they  would  humbly  request  that  the  Congress  may  be  con- 
vened as  early  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  subject  into  their 
consideration.^* 

The  selectmen  were  then  appointed  to  transmit  the  petition 
to  the  president,  and  also  to  communieate  their  action  to  the 
other  towns  of  Massaehusetts,  "and  to  request  them,  if  they 
see  fit,  to  lay  the  same  before  their  several  Towns  for  their 
eonenrrenee.'^' 

Canon»  Barnstable,  Lynn,  Watertown,  Bridgewater,  Roches- 
ter, Tisbnrjr,  Noblesboroagh,  Searboro,  Monmonth,  Limington, 
Standish,  Paraonsfteld,  New  York,  Wrentham,  Salem,  Wor* 
cester,  Pitt8to¥m  (Me.)t    Newbnryport  and  other  towns 


14  A  Ynlitme  of  Records  Itflating  to  fks  Earllf  ffiStOiy  •/  0OifS«  Mntaimr^  B9ttttn 

Town  iiecords  17»<i  to  1813,  pp.  237-239. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  239.  a«e  Abo  Uunachimtu  Spp  or  W9n$tUr  Om$lU,  AugvM  17.  1808. 
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thxoac^  letoetineii,  town  meeliiisi^  or  spedally  ealled  moetingi 
of  dtueu  failed  to  follow  Boston's  adviee.** 

On  tho  other  ihsadi  nnmeroas  towns  as  Portland,  Ports- 
moDth,  Hamilton,  Wenham,  Ipswich,  Beveriy,  Sterling,  Lan- 
easter,  NortJtboroiigh,  Bntland,  Leominster,  Petersham,  Bright- 
on, Someiset,  Doxbiuy,  Waldoboroa^,  Bolton,  Warren,  Sana- 
ford,  Gorham,  and  VasBslbom  eondemned  the  embargo.  The 
federal  Republicans  of  Norfolk  district  at  Dedham  on  October 
4  did  likewise.  Two  days  later  an  Essex  county  meeting 
(representing  Salem.  Beverly,  Newhur>'poi*t,  Ipswich,  Newbury, 
Lynn,  Gloucester,  Rowley,  Salisbury,  Wenhani,  Manchester, 
Haverhill,  Bradford,  Boxford,  Methuen,  Middleton,  Andover, 
^larblehead,  Topsfield.  Danvers,  and  Ilaiuilton)  held  at  Tops- 
field  condiiiined  the  embargo.  New  Bedford,  Augusta,  Bel- 
fast, Douglas,  and  Plymouth  were  also  numbered  among  the 
numerous  towns  sliowing  sympathy  for  Boston.*^ 

English  newspapers,  carefully  watehing  American  news, 
noted  this  n:rn\vini?  opposition.  **Tn  America,  the  operation  of 
the  pm!)aifro  sterns  to  be  severely  deprecated  hy  almost  all 
des<rijjti()ns  of  people,"  remarked  one,  "and  the  numerous 
petitions  for  its  revocation,  which  are  assailing  the  President 
from  every  comnK  rcial  town  in  the  States,  will  probably  lead 
to  its  rt'inoval,  or  to  moi-c  serious  consequences.  .  Over 
a  month  later  the  same  paper  remarked: 

The  Ameriean  people  suffer  so  much  from  the  Embargo  that  they  speak 
to  their  GovpmmfTit  for  its  revocation  in  a  lan^ago  which  muM  be  heard. 
The  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  President  ceases  to  be  the  clamor 
of  a  party;  it  has  become  the  voice  of  the  uation,  and  in  evor^  da^'  more 
strongly  and  mor*  deddedly  expressed.  .  .tt 

A  radical  New  Orleans  paper  vigorously  attacked  the  embar- 
go and  its  supplfiin  ntal  measures  which  were  de.sipTiated  as 
troughs.    The  editor  pointed  out  the  harmfol  effect  on  the 

!•  hMftmimd  CknmieU,  8ei>t«mb«r  l.  and  33,  1809. 

yew  EngJaud  PaUadiuni,  Sr^ptenib^r  16.  1808;  Boston  Jlfperttory,  OctotH^r  14.  1R08. 
£m  alao  McMaatar,  J.  B.  Eittoni  of  the  PwpU  o/  the  VniUd  StaUt,  Vol.  Ul,  w- 
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rich  man's  iMdace,  the  ]>oor  man's  harvest,  and  ridieiiled  the 
embargo's  supposed  efficacy  in  bringing  England  to  termsi^ 

Deember  22,  1806,  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
embargo  act,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mooming  in  many 
of  the  New  England  towns  by  the  Federalists.  At  Salem 
the  sailors  met  at  sunrise  at  the  old  historic  North  Bridge  and 
fired  minute  guns  for  a  half  hour.  At  Beverly  the  vesMle 
in  the  harbor  displayed  their  flags  at  half  mast;  the  crews 
marched,  the  street  to  dismal  iniisic.  The  Hag  on  the  great 
bridge  at  Providence  huiif?  at  half -mast  throughout  the  day; 
the  ships  in  Boston  Harbor  were  "shrouded  in  mourning."** 
Portland  solemnized  the  anniversiiry  of  the  embargo  as  a  day 
of  mourning.  The  bells  were  tolled,  vessels  su-spended  their 
colors  at  half  mast,  **a  solemn  i)rocession  of  suffering  people 
with  badges  of  mourning"  earned  a  dismantled  ship.^ 

At  Newburyport.  Massaehnsetts.  bells  tcilled  at  Runrise.  flags 
hutig  at  half  mast,  and  minute  guns  were  fired.  The  tolling 
of  bells  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  were  lepeated  at  twelve 
and  four  o*elock.  A  procession  of  sailors  with  crape  on  the 
left  arm,  marshalled  by  an  officer,  marched  with  muffled  drum 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  A  dismantled 
ship  came  next  in  the  procession.  A  bell  tolled  on  the  vessel, 
and  inverted  cans,  signifying  a  lack  of  grog,  capped  her 
masts.  "Death  to  Commerce"  appeared  on  a  tiag.  "0  grab 
me"  was  painted  on  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  An  old  sailor 
stood  on  the  quarter  deck,  inquiring  in  the  words  on  her  stern, 
**  Which  way  shall  I  steer?**  Just  across  from  the  custom 
house  was  a  flag  representing  a  terrapin  with  his  head  in 
**most  dignified  retirement.**  When  the  proceanon  reached 
the  custom  house,  it  halted,  and  a  sailor  standing  in  the  main 
chains  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  address.  A  large  crowd 
of  spectators  heartily  applauded.  The  sailors  eondnded  their 
ceremony  with  a  clam  i^ner.'* 

20  Va  LaiUtme  MaffUine,   November  20,  1808 

21  McMaster,  J.  B.,  Ei4toiy  of  the  People  of  the  United  Statee,  Vol.  HI,  p.  323; 
uU.  BoitoB  0mttt»»  P<MmW  9S.  1S08. 
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The  following  item,  sorrouuded  in  heavy  black,  appeared 
in  a  Boston  paper: 

This  day  completes  one  whole  year  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Jem-rson's 
first  Eitihargo  Law.  It  is  an  epoch,  \vbi''l>  wo  are  bold  in  asm'rtinji,  has 
no  parallel  in  pcditical  or  I'omnu'rrial  hisiui  v;  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  extraordinary  features  and  effects,  brings  to  remembrance  a  retrospect 
of  piivmtioDfly  at  ones  ptJaful  tad  bimdU&ting.  As  we  ftre  doomed  to 
this  ipeeieo  of  poUtlest  eutifstiom  by  flw  ontibortty  of  La»,  it  ie  perhapi 
a  praiseworthy  action  of  moral  patriotism  to  mSm  patieiitlj;  but  how 
far  tho  ^*toici^^lIl  of  tliosp,  who  feel  its  IneflBpacy  and  inexpediency — whose 
fortunes  have  been  abridge<l  and  Iheir  accustomed  avocation.^  completely 
annihilated  by  the  ' '  strong ' '  and  ' '  coeroive ' '  measure,  will  endure  is  a 
question  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  importance.  At  present,  they  rest 
ill  flOenee^  leinlng  on  the  MMhor  of  Hope  and  appear  by  the  aaiieied 
eomauBii^  to  oAnr  on  tfiie  Inwiqiieiow  dej,  no  otiier  ibow  of  festotanee^ 
than  what  In  exhifaited  in  the  nionl  emfaleini  of  moturning.** 

The  Wadungtan  Federalist  of  Deeember  22  gave  voiee  to  a 
more  inftaimnatory  editorial: 

Thin  is  the  Birthday  of  the  Embargo.  This  illshapeu  brat  of  backstairs 
intMguc  has  now  lived  a  year.  The  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever 
arrived  at  eoeh  an  age*  And  Mr.  Jeffemm  i«  the  only  potentato  that 
ever  lived,  who  had  either  power  or  will  to  heep  eaeh  a  monster  alive  for 
sneh  a  length  of  time.  It  surprises  and  astonldies  the  present  race  of 
mankind,  and  will  be  described  by  f^enemtions  to  come  with  wonder  and 
f-mazemeut.  The  future  historian  will  search  for  the  reason  for  the 
ijirth,  life  and  adventures  of  this  all  devouring  animal;  but  for  the  honor 
of  hnmna  nature  we  hope  he  wiU  seareh  in  vsln.  How  mneh  longer  vre 
are  to  pant  under  the  pestiferous  breath  of  this  poisonoos  dmgon  is  not 
for  no  to  determine.  This  much  we  can  prediet,  howevw,  witiumt  fbm 
spirit  of  prophecy,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the  monster,  do  not  soon  stite 
it,  a  Hercnles  will  arise  in  the  north  who  will  put  it  to  rest.** 

Even  before  the  Bnf orcement  Act  was  passed  in  aoeordanee 
with  Qallatin's  wishes^  a  Boston  paper  made  a  strong  attaek 
on  the  antieipated  measure: 

If  the  people  of  New  Unhand  will  bear  the  measores  now  proposed 
by  lir.  Gallatin's  report  for  enforeing  iiie  Eoiboigo  th^y  are  already 

alaves  and  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for.  Mr.  Giles  has  already  brought  in 
a  Bill  in  conformity  to  this  report,  by  aid  of  which  the  Embargo  Laws 

are  to  be  mforcod  with  a  tyranny  equal  to  Bonaparte's.  And  what  is 
nioHt  alaimiug  of  all,  is  this,  that  the  uiithority  of  the  state  <.joveruments 
is  to  h*s  crushed  and  the  officers  of  the  general  government  may  plunder 

U  BesiM  tfflMlls,  DMSiobMr  as,  1808. 
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and  murder  and  will  atiU  be  proteoted  hy  the  afcroiig  am  of  a  JaeoUa 

administration. 

How  \s  Ma5<;achu<iottg,  the  cradio  of  American  liberty  failent  Her 
rights  are  destroyed — her  citizens  enslaved .^^ 

A  New  York  paper,  on  January  4,  1809,  doeiared  that  the 
enfbrciiig  act  exhibited  deqyotimi  without  even  a  cobweb  to 
eoTor  its  nakednesB.''" 

After  the  passage  of  the  Bnforeement  Act,  January  9, 
1809,  newspapers,  protests,  and  town  meetings  became  very 
inflammatory.  Three  weeks  later  the  editor  of  a  New  York 
paper  wrote: 

We  thb  day  plaee  npon  ear  Jimnud,  tliat  noiieCroae  engiiie  of  oppreMfea, 
projeeted  by  Albert  GaOathH-fnnied  by  the  VIrglaia  GUce  and  put  into 
operation  by  the  servile  majority  in  Congress.   Bad  as  this  law  ia,  it  hae 

at  loast  one  pood  effect.  It  has  soned  to  convinre  PTerrhody  of  fho  de- 
signs of  the  administration,  and  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  nation. 

As  the  most  trifling  infraction  of  this  law  will  be  punished  in  a  terrible 
manner,  ire  beg  leave  to  adWae  our  readers  to  read  it  with  attention,  and 
•erapokrady  obey  ite  injQneti«ne.M 

The  same  paper  then  referred  to  the  talk  of  rebellion: 

Insurrertion !— Rebellion  I — Treason ! 

These  three  words  furnish  the  subject  matter  of  jjln*  tenths  of  thf  ron- 
tents  of  all  of  our  jacobin  papers.  The  slaves  who  conduct  these  iw.pers 
are  ndfiaed  to  ^'hetp  Iheir  toNiper.''  Their  trick  win  no  longer  gull  the 
peeple--aBd  their  vaporinff  ia  loot  on  the  patiiota  of  the  eountiy.  The 
lieioei  of  the  revolution  were  ^dled  rehelt,  UmatgrnU,  and  fraHort*  by 
just  such  slaves  in  '74,  5  &  6.  In  those  stormy  day^  tiuj  oppoeed  tiM 
tyrannical  deerees  of  Georp;e  the  ThirrI  Thoy  now  feel  impeRed  hy  their 
duty  to  oppose  the  no  less  tyrannical  de(;r«s  rif  a  man,  who,  under  the 
g&rb  of  republicanism,  assumea  more  power  than  any  monarch  on  earth, 
Bonaparte  eaoepted.  If  tiiey  me  agun  eilled  rtMU,  famrpenfe,  and 
ffvllore,  they  will  xegard  it  at  little  aa  they  did  then.  They  will  alw^ 
be  found  equally  faithful  and  eteadfaat  in  their  principlee^  and  e^ptally 
indiffennt  to  the  threata  and  menneee  of  deepote  and  their  todlM* 

The  Boaton  fiepersf ory  again  dedared  that  the  enforeement 
•et  would  soon  be  set  at  deflanee,  if  not  repealed,  and  that 
H  behooved  the  people  of  Massaehnsefcts  ^'to  speak,  for  strike 


ee  Boston  QmttUt  Pie—bar  35.  1808. 
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they  must  if  spealdiig  did  not  nxmwmt,**^  A  handMll  dnsn- 
lated  at  Newboryport  wmtained  the  fonowing: 

You  have  reposed  cou£deiice  ia  a  coward  [Jeffereouj.  Nerve  your  arim 
with  irangMiiee  against  tlw  dMpot  who  would  wi«it  the  InattimaUe  gom 
of  jwu  Indopesdflnw  fnn  jooy  ud  joq  ihiU  ho  oowiMffon*  Giro  6w 
no  longer  to  the  siren  voice  of  demooiMgr  and  Jflffersonian  liberty.  It  it 
•  coned  delmrion,  adopted  by  tialtonf  aad  feeoaneiided  by  qrooiiha&ti.n 

Beaointioiis  from  Bath,  QlouMSter,  Augusta,  BtitUigt,  Caadne^ 
Alfred,  Portlaiid,  Wdla*  HaUowdl^  Beverly,  Salem,  Newbuiy- 
port,  Qkmceater,  Beaton,  Cambridge^  Hadley,  Brewater,  San« 
ford,  Nerthampton,  Nortli  Yanmrnth,  Ameabnry,  Qxfoid»  New 
Bedford,  Provmoetown,  Plymouth,  MarUehead,  Dnzburyr 
Somerset,  Taunton,  Lynn,  Bolton,  Sterling,  and  from  docens 
of  other  places  came  pouring  in  on  Jefferson  and  Congrooo 
in  condemnation  of  the  hostile  attitude  towards  Great  Britain 
aiid  "cringing  sycophancy"  towards  France." 

Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Enforcement  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 9.  1809,  a  town  meeting  in  Bath,  Mfaine,  on  December  27, 

1808,  as  reported  in  the  New  England  ralladium  of  January  3, 

1809,  adopted  resolutions  calling  on  the  general  court  at  its 
meetinir  of  .January  25,  to  take  immediate  steps  to  relieve 
the  people  "either  by  themselves  alone,  or  in  concert  with 
other  commercial  states."  At  the  same  time,  the  Bath  meet- 
ing voted  "that  a  committee  of  safety  and  correspondence  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  coiiiinittees  of  other  towns  .  .  . 
and  watch  over  the  s-ufety  of  the  people  of  this  town,  and  to 
give  immediate  alnrm  so  that  a  regular  meeting  may  be  called 
whenever  any  inf  r  iiiK'einent  of  their  riprhts  shall  l>e  committed 
by  any  person  ov  jx  i  sons  under  color  and  {>retence  of  authority 
derived  from  any  officer  of  the  United  Slates.  "^^  On  January 
12,  Gloucester  formally  approved  the  Bath  Resolutions,  voted 
an  address  to  the  general  court,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
public  sa^ty.**    Other  towns^  liowever,  in  general,  dropped 

a«  Sm  Um  coUection  of  dippings  in  iiand&U,  H.  8.  Xke  Li/*  of  Thoma$  Jtgtraon, 
▼«L  III»  p.  SM. 
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the  eonmiitteeB  of  publie  wetty,  but  the  town  meetiiiSB  eoa- 
tinned  Aa  reported  in  the  Nmo  England  Peitladium  of  Febro- 
aiy  3,  1807,  the  town  of  WeUft  in  the  dietriet  of  Maine  voted^ 
on  January  23:  "That  we  deprecate  that  cringing  sycophancy 
which  has  maiked  the  conduct  of  our  national  goyemment 
toward  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  while  we  view  with  indignation 
and  alarm  its  hostility  toward  Great  Britain.""  The  New 
England  Palladium  of  February  17,  1809,  presented  the  peti- 
tion of  Alfred,  a  small  town  of  Maine.  This  petition  (»har??ed 
the  national  p;overnment  with  an  attempt  "to  provoke  a  nan 
ous  and  dc&truKive  war  wiih  Kiigland,  to  gratify  the  ambition 
and  caprice,  and  augment  the  power  of  the  tyrant  of 
France. 

Two  protests  against  the  eiiil)ar{?o,  and  particularly  against 
the  Enforcement  Act  'will  be  considered  in  some  detail  here — 
one  from  the  third  wai'd  of  New  Vurk  City  and  the  other 
from  a  Boston  town  meeting.  On  February  6,  1809,  Mr. 
Muinford  of  New  York  presented  to  the  House  a  memorial 
from  New  York  City  addrcs^w^d  to  Congress-  *"  This  romon- 
strnnce  pointed  out  the  crils  under  the  enfoicf mtut  act.  the 
delays,  vexations,  and  oppressionfi,  upon  practically  every  class 
of  the  community. 

Upon  the  small  trnder  and  boatsnan,  when  unable  to  find  sMiirity  [read 
the  memorial,]  the  art  opprntPR  as  n  tntnl  prohibittnn  of  the  use  of  his 
property.  It  TTifrf»fls<'s  the  expenses  and  T\sk*i  of  those  mifrafjpd  in  traus* 
portation ;  it  thus  diminiahes  competition  and  sapplies;  and,  without 
beneftttiug  the  ftumot,  fnhtmotB  tine  ptkm  of  ioA  and  pfofiiloiia  In  tiw 
dtiMy  at  a  timet  ia  otiier  leepeetay  aufleleiitly  ea]MBiteiis.<* 

Objections  were  urged  to  the  number  and  amount  of  bonds, 
spies  and  informers,  extra  ofScers,  and  arbitrary  power.  "We 
presume,"  so  rciid  the  memorial,  "New  York  is  tlie  only  city 
on  earth,  where  accoi'ding  to  a  public  and  formal  law.  the 
people  may  be  starved  at  the  mere  will  of  a  single  individ- 
uaL'***  The  protest  declared : 

m  tm»  ^  414. 

M  nu,,  pf.  41«t  416.   8m  alio  BmUm  CWwmMi  OMHMit  Ihlmaiy  99,  1809. 
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To  hardsMpa,  deprivations,  nn<\  oppre»ionR,  mch  as  thia  act  may  im- 
pose, it  BCKCfdy  e&n  be  expected  that  the  freemen  of  thia  country  will 
submit.  ^ 

Thtj  en.  aam  Mifaaill  to  miUtary  government. 

They  en  nem  ■omader  tin  teial  I17  jniy. 

HhBy  can  imvw  eoBtent  to  hM  fhair  proi»ertj  nibjeek  to  tin  oiUtnaj 

control  of  any  man. 

Thoy  ffin  n*'V(pr  mirronrlfr  those  other  esaential  rights  of  frwmpn  whifiih 
aro  guaraiitiM-d  t  y  tin  Stiit*'  nnfl  Oeueral  Conatitutions,  whieli  their  fathers 
fought  to  maintain  and  wiudi,  when  the  occaaion  calls  for  it,  they  will 
sIpo  know  liow  to  dflfflnd.^ 

Because  of  its  influence  on  other,  places  the  Boston  town 
meeting  of  January  23  and  24.  1809,  will  be  considered  in 
some  detail.  This  meeting  was  called  in  Paneuil  Hall  on 
January  23,  but  on  the  first  day,  after  a  moderator  hud  been 
chosen,  resolutions  had  been  considered,  and  a  connnittee  had 
been  appointed,  adjournment  was  made  mitil  ten  o'clock  tlie 
next  morning.  On  that  day  resolutions  were  read  and  ac- 
cepted by  a  large  majority.  They  were  addressed  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Koprosentatives  of  the  Massa^^hrisetts  Icj^islature, 
They  a^sked  tlie  legislature  to  request  the  national  ^'o\ernment 
to  remove  the  embargo  laws  which  were  "subjecting,'  th(  coast- 
ing trade  to  embarrassments  which  threaten  its  annihilation." 
After  reminding  the  legislature  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
d^egated  to  the  general  govemmeat  were  reserved  to  the 
state,  the  memorial  continued: 

Wc  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lejjislature,  whether  this  most 
important  maxim  hn«  not  been  violated,  by  the  parsing  of  an  Act,  in  the 
first  instance  permanently  prohibiting  foreign  commerce,  and  thus  sub- 
jecting this  all  important  object  of  tlie  National  Qoremment,  to  the  pleaaitt* 
of  the  Ezeenti^  and  one-third  part  of  tho  Senate.  Bo  extravagant  an 
Baereiia  of  Foiver  ww  eiknlated  to  exeito  jealooeT'  and  alarm,  and  to 
fooee  a  fpirit  of  opposition  among  the  people  of  thousands  of  whom  it 
may  be  affirmed  Ihot  their  house  ii  on  the  Ocean,  and  with  rcspeet  t«  all 
of  whom,  it  is  certain,  tliat  their  prosperity,  by  the  unchangeable  circum- 
atance»  of  local  situation,  immemorial  habits,  and  the  established  relations 
of  ioeicty,  is  ahiolvtdy  dependent  on  Oonuneneu 

Your  Memorlnlklo  were  not,  howewtt,  eirift  to  eondemn,-— nor  raih  to 
Isolate  the  prorWone  of  the  first  act ;  thej  wove  on  the  eontrary  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  which,  though  beyond  their  comprehension,  might 
have  orif^nated  in  circunistunoes  not  disclofled  to  them.  They  trusted  to 
the  aaaorancea  of  the  Executive  Message  that  it  waa  merely  a  measure  of 
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precaution;  and  to  (ho  iniporious  nrressitics  of  the  Nation,  that  itn  duration 
would  be  short.  But  hh  the  projcetors  of  their  cxperixaeut  udvanoed  to 
th«  nuttniity  of  tMr  ■Tstem,  tin  nuak  was  gndnallj  lifted;  and  mbito 
offleUl  eommanieatioiu  at  home  and  ahroadf  inaistad  apon  the  merely 
pacific,  and  pieiei  lative  charaeter  of  the  Enibatgo  Laws,  it  was  diacUwed 
from  other  Bonrces,  that  their  tnie  feature  were  those  of  hofltility  and 
coercion;  and  the  Administration,  and  thoir  friptid?  no  lonper  conceal  that 
the  Embargo  ie  ' '  War  in  disguiae, ' '  and  ia  soon  to  be  followed  bjr  op^ 
frar.*t 

In  the  next  place,  the  memorial  condemned  the  pride  and 
poor  judgment  that  thought  our  commerce  was  necessary  to 
foreign  nations.  It  contended  that  the  measure  was  perhaps 
not  ''nnaccept^Ie''  to  Great  Britain,  for  it  had  taught  her 
colonies  that  they  were  independent  of  the  United  States  and 
had  stimulated  them  to  saeeessfnl  oompetition  with  the  new 
repnblie.  The  abandonment  of  the  ooean,  the  remonstranee 
nigedy  was  a  substantial  oomplianoe  with  the  demands  of 
France  and  hence  had  received  the  approbation  of  Napoleon. 
As  a  measure  of  coercion  the  embargo  was  declared  impotent 
against  Great  Britain  and  France,  hat  franfi^t  ''with  abso- 
lute destraction"  towards  the  United  States.  The  sapple- 
mental  act  jnst  passed  was  declared  "repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  first  principles  of  free  goyemment.^* 

Under  colour  of  this  Law,  [fetd  tiw  menorial],  a  dtiien  is  lobjoetod 
to  peii«lti<«  and  foif^tores,  though  not  privy  to  any  bfeaoh  of  Its  pro* 

visions.  He  may  be  charged  with  and  convicted  nf  <  rinw  s  and  ofFeneeCy 
though  innocent  of  intentions  to  commit  them.  He  is  subject  to  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  of  property,  upon  mere  snspirinn  of  an 
intention  to  violate  the  Law,  and  the  discretion  of  an  interested  ofScer 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  suspicion  must  be 
teated.  His  Venels,  his  Waidurase,  the  most  secret,  and  saered  deposit- 
ories of  his  property  and  effeetSy  not  extepiing  hi$  ITaMtatioiH  are  liable 
to  be  ransacked,  upon  mere  suspicion,  by  a  military  force  under  general 
instnictions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States;  nnd  when  bv  the 
act  of  God,  he  is  prevented  from  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
statute,  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  tryal  by  Jury  (unless  he  can 
furnish  a  species  of  evidence,  which  will  be  in  most  eases  impossible)  and 
must  rely  for  mercy  upon  tbe  mere  will  and  pleasare  of  an  individual 
dependent  on  Kxecnttve  favour.^' 


41  A  Volume  of  Record*  Relating  to  the  Early  Eit/torw  •f  BoHon  Oimtmlmil^  Boatott 
Town  Records,  1796  to  1818,  pp.  240,  341. 
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Tlie  memarial  then  affirmed  tliat  w«r  was  the  intention  o£ 
tlie  goyenunent  and  raised  the  qneetiim  as  ta  which  nation 
wctold  be  fooi^t.  Though  poambly  eommeneed  against  both, 
tbe  remonstranee  stated,  war  would  soon  be  eontinned  against 
one  only,  Great  Britain,  and  probably  in  allianee  with  the 
Ofther,  Firanee.  In  saeh  a  case,  the  memorialists  declared, 
every  saeoeas  ahoold  "be  depbred  as  a  defeat,"  and  "ultimate 
snecesB  would  be  certain  min."  The  memorial  asked  the  legis- 
latore  to  take  any  steps  it  saw  fit  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  and  prevent  war;  it  pledged,  moreover,  its  support 
in  advance,  of  any  measmes  the  legislatore  mi|^t  see  fit  to 
adopt** 

Captain  Daniel  Sargent  then  arose  and  offered  additional 
T«9ohitions  which  were  passed  without  debate.  The  embargo 
was  declared  in  **many  respects  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  Unitwl  States,  the  State  Constitution,  and  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  free  Governments."  The  basis  for  this 
opinion  was  set  forth  in  detail  and  the  resolutions  followed: 

Therefore,  EeaolveU,  That  we  will  nut  voluntarily  aid  or  asHist  in  the 
execution  of  the  Act  passed  on  the  uinth  day  of  this  month,  for  enforcing 
tfw  Mvend  Bmbugo  Lam;  and  aD  thoM  who  tliall  aitlat  In  enforcing  on 
otken  the  arbitisrj  and  unooDotttiiiioiial  proviaioM  of  thia  aet,  ooglit  to 
be  eouidered  as  enemies  to  the  eonstitntion  of  the  United  States  and  of 
this  state,  and  hostile  to  the  Liberties  of  this  people. 

Roeolved,  That  the  raising  of  a  large  standing;  Army  in  a  tim«»  of  pro- 
found peace  with  the  name  and  title  of  '^Volunteers'*  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  Arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  l^ws,  and  the  attempt  to 
plaae  tha  lOlitaxy  abora  iha  iMl  antiioii^r^'tfaottgh  it  eannot  ovsraw  or 
dlaoMj  tbJa  gnot  and  pcmfrfml  Pooplo— jet  mnat  bo  oonaidaNd  aa  daagw- 
OQs  to  Liberty  and  ouf^t  to  mH  forth  the  moat  pointed  diaapprohatkm 
of  all  its  friends. 

R4>8olve<l,  That  the  example  given  by  that  veteran  Soldier  Oen.  Lincoln 
&  other  undeviating  Patriuts,  in  resigning  Offices  intended  to  he  prostituted 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  oppressing  the  citixens  and  enforcing  arbitrary 
edietSy  ought  to  be  Imitated  hj  aU  PnbUa  oflieeri^  and  that  the  lahaUtanta 
of  tUa  Tomi  eonalder  it  an  highly  honourable  eaerlte  of  indi?idnal  obboIq- 
merit  to  Pttblic  welfare.  Voted  that  these  Beeolntlona  be  adopted  by  the 
Town  and  printed  in  the  public  Fapere.«« 

Tlie  damor  eonung  from  embargo  opponeiits  should  not,  how* 

«8  Ibid.,  pp.  243,  244. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.  245.  6«o«ral  Benlamin  Linooln  to  Um  om  msaot.  H«  wm  ooUsetor 
«f  Ike  pavt  «f  Bsalaa  aad  m*  WgMtsninl  iinsniiii 
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ever,  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  even  after  the  passage  of  the 
odious  enforcement  act  of  January  9,  1809,  friends  of  the 
administration  held  meetings  in  its  sapport.  Only  four  of 
these  will  be  noted,  but  all  four  were  important.  Five  or 
six  thousand  Republicans  met  in  the  park  at  New  York  City 
and  voted  eonfidenee  and  support  in  the  administration.^"  A 
Philadelphia  town  meeting  of  January  SS4,  passed  resolutions  in 
sapport  of  the  embargo.  One  of  these  read: 

Beeolved,  That  the  embargo  ia  a  meume  of  prudence,  poliey,  aad 
patriotliiiir-liaB  onr  entiTe  appvobatioii,  «nd  that^  Ib.  our  opinion,  had  it 
been  rigidly  observed.  It  would  have  produrod  nil  the  good  hoped  for  by 

its  friends,  and  havo  prpvontcd  tho  nrccssity  of  a  rp<*UTTene8  to  any  Other 
means  to  ensure  justice  from  the  belligerent  nations.*^ 

Baltimore  eitisens  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  passed 
resolntxons  approving  the  embargo  and  the  administration.  In 
addition  they  gave  an  interesting  eomment  on  the  eondition 
of  the  eonntry  by  adopting  resolntions  in  eondemnation  of 
measnres  unauthorized  by  the  Gonstitation  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  "resist  to  extremity,  any  attempts  to  diswive  the 
union  of  these  states,  the  basis  of  onr  unrivaled  prosperity."*' 

On  February  20,  1809,  the  Republicans  of  Pittsburgh  up- 
held the  administration,  condemned  Pickering,  Gardenier,  and 
Quincy  by  name  and  others  by  irapUeation  as  meriting  "warm- 
est indignation"  for  encouraging  belligerents  to  violate  our 
rights.    One  resolution  read; 

Besolved,  That  the  embargo  was  the  wisest  measure  which  under  existing 
restrietions  of  the  rights  of  neattals  by  G.  Britain  and  Fraaee^  eonld  be 
opposed  to  the  unjust  ediets  of  those  nations;  end  that  so  far  its  eon- 
sequenees  hate  been  highly  beneHeinl,  inasmueh  as  it  lias  preserved  an 

immrnse  capital  belonging  to  our  merchants  from  the  grasp  of  the  robbers 

of  the  ocean,  and  given  time  for  offensive  and  defenaivr'  opnrations;  and 
convinced  tho  tyrants  of  tlie  sea  anfl  land,  that  tho  Armricun  people  will 
suffer  every  privation  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of 
any  power  on  the  globe.** 

Naturally!  the  state  legislature^}  were  at  times  forced  to  take 

M  JVeMaitof  JmUlitgtneer,  TOmMrr  1>  1809. 
«e  /W.>  JanaaiT  SO,  1800. 
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aetion  either  for  or  against  the  embargo.  On  NoYember  15, 
1806,  a  eommittee  of  the  Maiwachnaetts  legisUtare  asked  for 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  laws;  the  legialatnre  approved  the 
petition  and  a  eopy  was  sent  to  CkmgresB.^* 

liOvi  Lineolii,  lieutenant  governor  of  llfiaaBnehnaetta  and  aet- 
ing  governor  ainee  Sullivan's  death  delivered  a  speeeh  to  the 
lefipdatnre  on  Jannaiy  2,  1809,  in  sapport  of  the  national 
administration  and  derogatory  of  excitable  town  meetings. 
He  denied  the  prevalent  reports  that  the  administration  and 
southern  people  wei-e  unfriendly  to  eoninierce,  thouph  he  dis- 
claimed any  intcutioii  of  quest ioniiig  the  motivcis  of  others. 
He  praised  tlic  talents,  zeal,  and  work  of  the  party  in  power, 
but  declaied:  "Misrepresentations,  f^'roundless  suspicions,  vio- 
lent and  indiscriminate  abuse,  unless  checked,  must  end  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  contempt  lor  its  authority  and  distracted 
breaches  of  the  public  peace.**"   Thr  Senate,  on  February  3, 
passed  resolutions  objeetincr  to  Tiincoln's  message.^^ 

On  February  1,  Lincoln  issiu'  i  ;i  pi rielamation  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Januarj'  9,  1809,  callin|<  upon  certain  otticers  and 
the  militi;i  to  execnte  more  effectually  the  enibarf^'o  law."^  A 
comnuttec  oi"  tlie  House  reported  unfavorably  on  this  procla- 
mation. im(\  the  report  was  accepted  by  a  vote  oi  173  to  104.^ 
The  report  was: 

Whareforc  resolvr  d  —  That  in  the  opinioa  of  this  house,  the  said  mllitaiy 
orders  of  the  1st  of  Fctirunry  instant  unsnod  by  his  honour  Levi  Linc<)ln, 
lieutenant  governor  and  conimandrr  in  chief  of  the  co  mm  on  wealth,  are 
irregular,  ilUsgul  and  inconsiatcut  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution; 
tending  to  tlic  destruction  of  military  discipline,  an  infringement  of  the 
rights,  lad  derogatory  to  tlw  hoooor  of  both  ofllam  nd  loldiaiv;  sub- 
veraivo  of  tho  miUtia  qvtoni,  nd  highly  dangerous  to  the  MbertiM  of  the 
people.^ 

A  memorial  and  renuMMtranee  of  the  MaaaaehuBetts  legiala- 

ture  was  prepared  and  aent  to  Congress.   It  pointed  oat  the 

«■  AniMb  0f  Cmnqrtm,  ToL  19»  pp^  190,  129. 

so  American  Regi*l»r,  y«l.       ^  188*m. 

SI  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
»2  /feirf  ,  pp.  191-196. 
ss  Ibid.,  pp.  196,  197. 
M  IMd.,  pp.  197-202. 
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dangerous  powers  exercised  through  the  embargo,  sliowed  the 
harmful  effects  exercised  on  commerce,  declared  tliat  farmers 
and  sailors  could  not  by  an  act  of  government  be  converted 
into  manufacturers,  urged  that  merchants  and  mechanics  would 
never  consent  to  retire  from  the  seashore  to  the  interior  of 
the  ooontry,  and  insisted  that  the  history  of  the  world  showed 
that  eyen  the  most  despotic  of  governments  hardly  ever  sue- 
cceded  in  changing  the  habits  of  a  people.  The  rmonstnnee 
then  condemned  the  changing  instructions  given  by  the  prett- 
dent  for  former  standing  lawa,  the  indefinite  and  almost  un- 
limited authority"  given  to  eostoms  ciffif  prs  and  the  exeespvc 
sureties,  fines  and  penalties  imposed.  It  referred  to  the  pasl 
patriotism  of  Massachusetts,  repelled  charges  against  her  loy- 
alty, and  insisted  that  Franoe  was  the  principal  aggressor,  while 
Great  Britain  had  shofwn  a  tendency  to  eoltivaite  a  friendly 

On  Febmaiy  4,  1809,  Governor  Tmmball  of  Conneetleiit 
had  answered  the  Seeretaiy  of  War's  letter  eoneenung  embargo 
enforcement  in  part  as  follows: 

I  have  raoelffttd  joor  totter  «f  tfae  IMh  Jamavy,  eonveyuig  to  ne  a 
xeqeeit  of  the  pieeldflat  of  the  United  Btetee,  thai  ae  eomiMwder  in 
ehlef  of  the  inilitia  of  the  etate,  I  woold  appoint  »  leloet  avmbar  of 

officers  of  our  militia,  to  whom  the  collectors  of  the  customs  may  apply 

for  military  aid  in  f<!rlaiti  cflHo<(,  whifh  nmy  hy  thfn),  ho  fliought  neeesaaiy 
for  compelling  ofK'dience  to  the  laws  ui"  Cuiigreh**  eufofciug  the  embargo.*  *  * 

I  liave  refleeied  that  neither  the  euuBtitutiou  nor  statutes  of  tlu&  state, 
have  givea  to  the  eoounaBder  la  ehtof  of  ita  lallitia,  any  authority  to 
make  eueh  aiipointiBent  of  ofltoem  ea  haa  been  raqneeted;  nor  doee  my 
information  suggest  to  me,  any  authority  given  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  derived  either  from  the  constitution  or  Inrm  of  the  United 
States,  to  call  upon  the  executive  of  an  indlTidual  state  to  take  un  tigentj 
in  appointmeiils,  such  as  are  coiiteiuplated  by  the  request  mentioned. 

Concoiviiig  tilao  as  1  do,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  great 

aaaaa  of  the  tftiaaaa  of  thia  atale,  that  the  late  law  of  OongreaB  for  the 
nore  ligonoa  enforoement  of  the  emhaigo  ia  mnmmtHMhiul  in  naaiy  of 
its  provialons,  interfering  with  the  atato  sovereignties,  and  eobversive  oft 

the  guaranteed  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  StRto?;  I  have  from  these  considerations  deemed  it  peculiarly  and 
highly  impiuper  for  a  state  executive  to  contribute  his  volunteer  aid  in 
support  of  laws  bearing  such  an  aspeet.*'' 


se  jMi^  soaaos. 
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The  govenior,  on  Febniaiy  25,  adced  a  special  session  of  the 
legiflUtore  to  ecmsider  the  embargo  lawB  hy  oommittee.  He  re- 
femd  to  the  nnmeroiia  petitions  and  resolutions  drawn  up  by 
town  meetuig8»  the  apparent  permanent  of  the  embargo  laws, 
and  the  ''many  very  extraordinary,  not  to  say  nneoostitational 
provialons"  for  the  ezeeation  of  the  aet  of  January  9.  He  point- 
ed oat  the  dangerous  state  of  the  eonntry  and  asked  the  legis- 
lature "to  devise  sach  eonstitional  measures  as  in  their  wisdom'' 
"be  judged  proper  to  avert  the  threatening  evil.*"  The 
legifllatiire  reported  the  expeeted  resohitions  in  support  of  the 
state  government  and  in  condemnation  of  the  embargo  laws. 
The  following  extract  summarises^  in  part,  the  attitude  of  the 
Conneetieut  law  makers: 

After  solenm  deliberation  ajad  adviBement  thereoiii  the  general  assembly 
m  dteidtd  in  tiie  opinion,  and  do  veiolvfl^  Huii  tte  aeti  •fiMranid  an  a 

IMiMMI— t  ■■■tm  nf  lMifl||M|u  i|H|Jifln|ittnir  tm<lwwlmM<t  iBtadistfalff 

tbe  ezeraiM  of  dOMtitutional  priTileges,  and  unprecedented  in  tiia  iiuialft 

of  nations;  and  do  contnin  proviaionB  for  ezerdiing  arbitrary  powers,  gner- 
OU8  to  the  good  people  of  this  state,  dangerous  to  their  common  liberties, 
incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  eneroaohing 
upon  the  immunities  of  this  Btate.5» 

The  resolutions  of  the  Delaware  House  failed  of  adoption  be- 
cause the  Senate  refused  to  agree  without  modification.  These 
proposed  changes  the  House  refused  to  accept ;  hence  the  matter 
was  dropped.  Rhode  Island,  apparently  the  last  state  to  attack 
the  embargo,  passed  resolutions  against  it  in  both  houses  on 
March  4,  1809,  but  by  the  close  vote  of  7  to  4  in  the  upper 
house  and  35  to  28  in  the  lower.*® 

Outside  of  New  England,  Delaware,  and  New  York,  these 
reeohitions  exelted  little  qnnpathy.  In  fact,  a  resolution  of 
Manaehoaetta  propoeiiig  to  amend  the  United  States  Ckmstitn* 
tion  80  that  no  embargo  could  suapwd  oommeree  for  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  season  of  Congress  sacceed- 
ing  the  one  passing  it  was  expressly  disapproved  by  nearly  all 
the  states  during  1809  and  1810,  indnding  North  Cardina, 

5»  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
a»  thid.,  p.  180. 

•0  Aiwa,  H.  v.,  StaU  DocumetUs  on  Federal  ReUUUms.  This  u  a  Unirenitjr  <rf 
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Maryland,  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.** 

North  Carolina  represented  the  typical  attitude  sonth  of  New 
York.  Even  before  the  strong  aetion  of  Connectieut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Senate  of  North  Carolina,  November  29,  1808,  ap- 
proved the  measures  of  the  national  government,  thon^  appar- 
ently this  approval  was  not  formaUy  voiced  until  Deoember  5. 
The  preamble  to  the  act  expressed  fear  that  the  "great  clamor" 
ugainst  some  of  the  government  acts  might  cause  foreign  nations 
to  think  that  the  United  States  was  divided.  Three  of  the  seven 
resolutions,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  related  specifically  to 
the  embargo.  The  fourth  and  sixth  read : 

liosolveil.  That,  though  the  laws  lading  an  embargo  have  borne  hnnl 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of 
North  Ourolina  consider  them  m  the  beet  meeiui  which  eoald  have  been 
devised  to  preserve  oor  eitisens  end  property  from  the  devouring  grasp 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  •  •  * 

Rt^solvnd,  Thnt  pnonor  thnn  stihmit  to  unjust  aiul  voxntrous  rostrictiDtis 
on  our  comiTicree;  to  the  imprcfsinont  of  our  soamon ;  and  to  tho  taxation 
of  the  cargoes  of  our  vessels,  at  tlie  pleaiiuro  of  foreign  nations,  wc  will 
live  to  ourselves,  and  have  no  connexion  with  any  of  thcm.fl2 

Even  in  New  Enf^iand  there  was  some  support  for  Jefferson's 
administration.  Thus  the  New  Hampshire  House  voted:  "In 
reviewing  the  measures  of  the  nalional  administration,  we  remain 
satisfied  that  they  are  the  result  of  wise  deliberations.  The  em- 
bargo laws,  especially  we  consider  as  a  wise  expedient  wliioh 
has  saved  the  country  an  immense  property;  and  thousands  of 
citizens.'*  The  Senate,  which,  by  the  way,  was  composed  of  nine 
Kcpublican  and  three  Federal  members,  voted  stronger  approval; 
''Wc  cannot  but  think  that  the  finger  of  Heaven  pointed  out 
the  Embargo,  as  the  only  measure  Congress  could  devise,  which 
could  comport  with  the  safety,  honor  and  independence  of  our 
country. 

The  West  generally  supported  the  administration.  Thus  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  with  one  dissenting  vote  in  the 

r.t  pf  untyh-ania  Art-MvM,  Fourth  SsriM,  Vol.  IV,  Papif*  0/  ths  Qootman,  1795- 

1617,  pp.  b90-740. 
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House  and  three  in  the  Senate  adopted  resolutions  of  sapport 
and  endorsement.** 

The  VirR^inia  resolutions  of  February  7,  1809,  in  rcferrinjf 
to  the  expediency  of  the  embargo  said : 

If  it  has  failed,  in  any  dcprw,  as  a  mpasurc  of  const raint.  your  com- 
mittee bflievc  that  it  is  not  beoauBO  our  enfmipf  havo  not  folt  its  force, 
but  bceause  they  believe  we  have  felt  it  too  sensibly;  bocauso  the  unfortu- 
nate opposition  which  the  measure  has  met  in  some  parts  of  the  union, 
htm  inspired  tlimii  witli  a  Mladona  hope  that  we  onrMlvas  either  eodd 
not  or  would  not  bear  its  prirationa.M 

Oi>i)o.siiion  to  the  embargo  was  carried  to  the  extent  of 
threats  of  disunion.  On  .Marcli  10.  1808,  Christopher  Gore  wrote 
to  Rufus  King  that  a  frequently  diseuased  question  was 
whether  the  states  cast  of  the  Delaware  would  not  combine  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  war  with  Great  Britain.  Another  question 
coi^siiii^red.  he  said,  was  the  calling  of  n  convention  of  merch- 
ants to  deliberate  on  their  embarrassments  in  consequence  of 
the  embargo.** 

For  some  time  John  Qniney  Adara^  had  expm  ssed  a  fear  that 
ciTil  war  might  re*<iilt  fi  oin  the  embargo."''  On  T)(  ccmber  8,  he 
wrote  to  Orchard  Cook  that  a  continuanec  of  the  embargo  mij^ht 
mean  a  civil  war.  which  was  in  (ire  f1aiifz:c'rous  than  n  f  ireign 
war."''  This  change  in  Adams'  feelings  was  very  pronounced, 
for  on  August  22,  he  had  written  Cook  that  the  embargo  though 

beyond  all  question  a  distressing  calamity'*  to  the  country, 
was,  in  eomparison  w  ith  war  either  with  England  or  France,  ns 
'*liO  more  than  the  bite  of  a  flea  to  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake."*'* 

On  December  15,  1808,  H.  G.  Otis  wrote  to  Josiah  Quin^, 
and  gave  an  early  reference  to  a  Hartford  convention : 

.  .What  then  ehaU  we  dot  Di  other  worde,  what  eaa  Oonaeetieat  dot 

Vm  we  ean  and  will  come  up  to  her  toae*   Is  she  ready  to  deeltte  the 

Embartfo  Rnd  its  supplemontarv  chains  nnc-onntitutional, — to  propose  to 
their  State  th<»  appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  those  from  the  other 
commercial  States  in  convention  at  Hartford  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose 

M  nti.,  Jmaxf  SSp  1909, 

<3  AmM,  H.  V.  StaU  Doeumtntt  on  Ftderol  Relations,  p.  4ni. 
fifi  Life  and  Vorr'tpondencf  of  TTniuM  Kinq,  Vol.  V,  p.  88. 
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of  providing  some  mode  of  relief  th&t  may  sot  bo  tnconsutcnt  with  the 
union  of  thete  States,  to  which  we  ahould  adhere  as  long  as  possible  f  Bhall 
Nmr  Yoik  be  invited  to  Join!  ud  wlMt  iImII  be  tlie  proposed  objeeti  4»£ 
waA  a  eon^tioiLt'te 

On  November  30.  Sir  Georjj^e  Prevost  addressed  thirty-six 
questioiLs  to  his  agent,  John  Howe.  The  seventeenth  referred 
to  the  political  situation  in  New  Kn^'laad.  The  agent  in  answer- 
ing it  declared  that  if  the  Englisii  government  did  not  let  the 
United  States  out  of  their  own  trap,  "not  a  doubt"  could  "be 
entertained  but  that  a  separation  of  the  Eastern  States"  svonid 
ensue  unless  llio  embargo  were  repealed.  If  the  English  «ris\vt»r 
did  not  suit.  Howe  held,  the  Republicans  would  try  to  provoke 
a  war  with  England  to  save  the  union." 

Un  January  3,  1809,  President -eleet  Madison,  n  calm  and 
trained  observer,  siiid  that  the  iiupain  nfc  inKici-  thr  embargo, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  was  becoming  "extremely  acute'* 
urdi  ]•  tin?  artificial  excitements  g^ven  to  it,  and  that  a  prefer- 
ence to!  war  within  a  very  limited  period  was  "everywhere 
gaining  ground.^' 

President  Dwight  of  Ya]f  rnllege  about  the  same  time  pr(  ach- 
ed on  the  text  ''C/ome  out  tlinefore  from  among  them^  and  be 
ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord. 

Newspapers  had  long  been  commenting  on  the  danger  of 
8q)aration.  A  Boston  paper  declared  on  April  1,  1808: 

The  citizens  of  Massachtuette  are  ttow  eeUed  spon,  aot  to  eodeie  tte 

evils  accidentally  result inp  froTn  a  sj*st*'Tn  of  conduct  suggested  by  a  watch- 
ful solicitude  for  the  gouoral  prosperity,  hut  to  approbate  a  emirsc  of 
policy,  consistent  with  our  present  democratic  admiaiMt ration,  which  threat- 
ens the  republic  with  all  the  horrora  of  a  war,  which  has  alreaU>-  diffused 
dial  I  am  over  the  whole  ooontry  by  a  ralnoas  Emborgo,  and  whiek  ■ewni  to 
meditata  a  total  aiiwiWlatioii  of  oomiaaroe.  If  we  ilio  up,  to  a  ma%  tad 
espreM  our  dtlMiation  of  these  measoreo,  wo  may  eoeape  the  nterv  that 
is  yet  In  rt^servp.  But  if  we  roolect  those  offlcrns  who  hnvc  thnnkod  Con'* 
^rem  for  the  Emltar^o.  we  may  r«8t  aaswred,  the  Enil)arf^o  will  l>o  con- 
tinued, tiU  we  are  heartily  sick  of  it.    It  is  surely  a  strong  measure.  It 

r«  Z4f«  «/  /Mtok  Qwiiwy  «/  JToff.,  fer  Us  mb  Mmniid  golaqr.  p.  165. 

72  Writingt  of  JaiDM  MudiBOn.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  42. 

rs  Morisoa.  8.  K..  Bmrrimm  Qrmt  OM*.  Vol.  XI,  p.  8. 
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is  stroncr  ns  rlrnth,  nnd  vorarSous  as  thf»  fp-ave.  If  wo  do  not,  eoiO  the 
r};«f.«j«f      its  early  Htago,  it  may  require  a  desperate  remedyJ* 

Tiie  Bepublican  Crisis,  a  New  York  paper,  in  an  inflammatory 
article,  compared  conditions  in  Jefferson's  administration  with 
conditions  in  former  timosL  It  said*  in  part: 

We  an  now  (ahaine  to  its  eoward  antlioitl)  in  ^iiit  and  ia  aMimre, 
rank  befaw  eontanpt — Then,  the  natum  wUoh  dared  inmlt  or  injure  w, 
'though  o<^aiui  rolled  between^'  ftU  our  tenumstraDee  sad  rendered  justice. 

— Nnw.  to  !»hnn  tho  'occ^sum,  we  arp  comppTlpd  by  mir  wonderful  adminis- 
tration, to  abandon  the  oi^an,  and  to  break  off  all  commorpo  with  the  rest 
of  the  world;  like  a  spiritlees,  oontemptible  spaniel  yelping  his  own  dis- 
graoe  ae  he  eeeks  for  lafe^  in  the  dignified  ntfnment  of  his  kenneL-^ 
Oeoiiie  of  Aueriea!  Whither  art  thoa  lledl 

me  not  that  the  Bmbmrgo,  and  the  Noa-Iatereoniie  ^jeteni  are  aMte* 
urc«  of  wisdom  or  necessity — for  they  are  neither — aak  the  merchants, 
(whoso  intrrppt"*  nro  most  nffcv'.p<^.\  whether  they  thank  the  President  for 
saving  their  property  by  the  Embargo! — with  tinited  voice  they  will  ex- 
claim No — Ask  the  Farmers  of  this  fruitful  land,  if  they  will  fall  down 
and  worship  thb  great  Idol,  the  Embargo,  for  their  share  of  untold  bless- 
iagpl— ^th  impreoatiOBS  thqr  enrse  tiie  meaoon^  or  point,  in  eoUea  alienee, 
to  the  wntehodaeM  and  woe  wlildk  it  hee  brotiglit  apoa  theau  Atk  the 
honpQf,  the  industrious  Meehanlck  to  recount  the  miffhty  eomforts  which 
^^^  Ji^iTorson 's  f]mbar)To  hn^  pifattered  in  his  pnth?  he  tHI??  von.  he  is  out 
of  employ — his  wife  and  children  dearer  to  him  than  life,  are  pinched  with 
hunger  and  he,  wretched  man  I  must  be  dragged  to  prison  the  next  hour! ! ! 
O,  blessed  Embargo  I  ''more  popular  than  any  other  measure  taken  by 
the  repubUoaa  ■dadalitzatioB,*'  saji  the  JToKoMrf  IwMXigmetT,  the  FM- 
dential  Bagpipe  at  Waahinglonr^'Eneore,"  oriM  that  faithfnl  eeho,  the 
AUbmg  M^Uter,  "the  Embargo  proved  to  be  more  popular  than  any 
other  measnre  taken  by  the  republican  administration!!!** 

People  of  America  I  hnw  lonp  will  ye  suffer  such  grnsa  indijyj^nities  to 
your  understanding!    Such  mad  violations  of  your  rights  and  interosta!7!> 

A  writer,  using  the  pen  name  of  Phocion  published  a  strong 
article  in  Jacktan's  FMical  Register,  Two  short  paragraphs 
follow: 

Tram  llalae  to  Odeeaa,  the  mevehant,  the  fanner,  the  meehaniek  an<r 
tkt  Uboorer,  an  mffering  the  pressure  of  want  that  wme  f^  high  in 

office  may  preserve  the  favor  of  their  trMns-atlantick  master.  .  . 

How  1oTi<:.  Anicrican.s,  will  you  su(T<'r  thist  How  long  ?hall  your  country 
be  debaiied  and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — the  very  name  of  Am- 
erica be  a  term  of  reproach f    I  feel  that  yon  will  not  endure  it  ]ong<»r. 

rs  Bssien  OautU,  AtaU  I,  tSOS. 

TS  4|eoM  in  Bssloa  X«|Mr«tory,  llsr  SI.  180S. 
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The  day  of  Mtiibntion  is  at  liand,  and  your  betTayen  will  aoon  find  to 
thdr  aorrowy  that  the  American  spirit  has  only  slniabeMdi  but  is  not  yet 
eztingoidied.  It  will  rise  with  mtewed  vigor,  and  orerwhdiB  them  with 
shame  and  disgraee  J* 

Administration  pupers  freely  admitted  the  growing  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  embargo  and  the  threats  of  disunion.  One  of  these 
on  October  13,  published  a  department  known  as  "Bold  Lan- 
guage" which  contained  extracts  taken  from  late  Federal  Papers. 
Several  follow: 

Every  man  will  presume  that  he  is  not  bound  to  regard  it  [the  embargo], 
but  nay  send  his  pruduee  or  his  merdMiidise  to  a  foreign  market^  in  the 
tame  mawner  at  if  tk»  ffovenment  had  never  undertaken  ta  proMbii  U — 

BoBton  Centinel. 

We  know  that  if  the  Emljarj^o  \>c  not  removed  our  citiccM  uiU  ere  loi\(i 
set  its  rrstrirtions  and  its  pcnaltits  at  defiance. — No  R<'p\iblican  govern- 
nuMit  can  eoiistittitionally  ruin  its  citizens,  charged  with  no  crime.  This 
will  remove  scruples  of  conscience,  and  the  people  will  trade. — Boston 
Bsperetory. 

It  bduwvea  ns  to  speak,  for  Btrike  we  Most,  if  qieaking  does  not 
answer — Boston  Beperetory. 

There  are  thousands  every  day  denouruAng  the  claims  made  upon  that 
nation  {the  Enfjlitth)  as  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  openty  declaring  that 
it  is  owr  true  policy  to  rescind  those  claim-t,  take  protection  under  the 
British  navy,  and  unite  with  her  against  the  the  Emperor  of  France — 
New  York  Herald. 

It  is  better  to  soJter  the  amputation  of  a  limb  than  to  lose  the  whole 
body.   We  must  prepare  for  the  opersMofi.— Boston  Oasette.rr 

Five  articles,  signed  "Falkland,*'  discussed  "A  Separation 
of  the  states;  and  its  Conntquences  1o  New  England.'""  A 
Richmond  paper,  a  snpj)orter  of  the  administration,  accused 
the  Federalists  of  wanting  a  separatio  n  of  the  union.'®  A  New- 
hu7nT)ort  circular,  widely  copied  by  administration  papers,  con- 
cluded : 

The  dny  of  ])()liticiil  proLatioii  is  fast  verfnnp;  to  a  close;  when  the  fate 
of  America  will  bo  decided,  and  the  laurel.**  bought  with  the  price  of  free- 
men's blood,  will  grace  the  brows  of  the  Gallic  tyrant.  Lot  ovorv  xnnu 
who  holds  the  name  of  America  dear  to  him,  stretch  forth  his  hands  and 


f  Quoted  in  Boston  Jicf«r«l0fy,  Jvno  8.  180$.   8m  Slao  OMMMMeiii  OommiiC,  June 

29,  1808. 

77  Quoted  in  Newbim-port  f)talri»»w7f    Ortober  13,  1808. 

7J.  Boston  Columkiau  Centinel,  S<>pti'mbor  10,  14,  17,  24  and  0<^ber  1,  1808. 
79  Kichiuond  Enquirtr,  liovtunber  1,  1808. 
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pot  tUa  aieeiuwid  fUsag,  IMt  Bmharfo  from  liSiii.  Be  Molitta^  wst  like  eoiit 
of  liberty,  of  Ood,  and  jim  ooontry;  nerve  ymr  ana  wUh  vengeance 

a^^nst  thr  T>espot  who  wonld  \rrp??t  thn  incstimablp  ffcrm  of  your  inde- 
p^ndpTif^p  from  you — and  jou  shall  be  Conquerortm — And  all  the  People 

One  of  the  radical  Boston  iMpera  putlisbed  the  foUowuig 
Hem  in  Janiuury: 

^mefisMie/ 

Yimr  dearest  JRiffhU  amd  TAherties  are  in  j90pmi§*  The  Decree  of  Slav- 

ery  hn^  been  {j(.<tucd ;  and  Fiftij  Thousand  mrrre-naries  are  to  he  Mtdodted 
to  execute  an  o4wu9  Embargo  Law  at  the  point  of  the  boffonet, 

Americans  ! 

A  venal  faction — the  slaves  and  apologists  of  the  bloody  Tyrant  of 
Xmrope  have  tlie  folljr  to  ftttampt  livetiBg  on  ym  the  galUng  fettera  of 
Slavefy.  WR  joa  tamely  eabnlt  to  thie  joW  Nol  Aet  then  wifii  fltoi- 
BCM  WbA  moderation.  Leave  vaporing  end  bnlljbtg  to  jour  adversaries.— 
Affcertftin  yo'jr  Rights;  nnd  defend  them  becomes  men  who  know  their 
privileges,  and  will  never  shrink  from  their  duties.^i 

Aa  edHcnialy  "Govemmentt  Or  Bebellion"  in  an  adminiatra- 
tion  newspaper  declared  a  few  days  later: 

"When  the  standnrd  of  vebdllon  ehell  be  nnfoiled  in  the  North,  end  a 
Bfitiali  eommierioner,  Uhe  Lord  Htttddneon,  dull  be  kiiM  on  our  ehorei^ 

to  eee  the  rebel  troops  in  the  field,  and  to  distribute  the  subsidy  of  cash, 
Hben  the  whole  nn<^tery  of  federal  mercantile  oppoeition,  and  British  in* 
trigue,  will  be  unraveUed.^^ 

A  Danville,  Vermont,  paper  a  few  days  later  declared: 

8eeda  of  Inaiirrectiont 

Till  this  period  we  had  not  entertained  any  serious  fears  of  a  rebellion 
apainst  the  laws  of  our  country — but  we  arc  constrained  now  to  stato 
witJi  nuioh  concern  that  the  prositects  at  sucli  an  event  are  truly  alarminjr. 
Several  of  the  tmstcru  federal  prints  have  publighed  the  late  aet  fur  eii- 
feieing  the  Embargo,  (whieli  will  appear  in  our  nest)  wMi  their  papers 
dressed  in  monmlng,  and  have  annexed  to  that  Law  the  funeral  obseqoiee 
of  Liberty  in  regtdar  proceH.sion ! !  Subjects  of  such  importaaee  and  sol- 
emnity are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  For  Heaven 'a  eake  let  na  paiiie^  and 
eoneider  the  ealamitiee  of  civil  war.  .  .*> 

In  flQpport  «£  this  view  the  editor  then  quoted  tmn  the  Boston 
Courier  and  the  Northampton  AnU-MmanshiUt,  the  former  de- 

80  Raltitnore  Evening  Pott,  December  1,  JrtOft. 
>1  BoBton*  (Jitlumbian  CttUinei,  Jan!!Br>-   21,  1809. 

82  Jiiortliaiiipton  Antt-Monarektsl  utuL  Rtpubiican  Watchman,  January  25,  1809. 
u  jrerfh  Mar.  Jaaaary  28,  xaoe. 
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dariiig:  "There  appears  to  be  a  preconcerted  plan  among  tlic 
federalists  in  this  section  of  the  union,  to  effect  open  rebellion 
against  the  general  government.  .       and  the  latter  stating: 

Thore  is  n  prospect  that  New  England  will  become  a  theatre  of  hostile 
operations  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  .  . 

T1ii«  projeeti  foul,  abominable,  and  mnrdmoitB  as  it  !■»  ia  wm  agitated 
in  tedsawl  cancnaea.  It  haa  beeone  tlie  tople  of  eonmon  oonwaation 
with  Immng  fodaiml  ni«n.M 

A  month  later  a  Boston  paper  urged:  ''Americans!  Arouse 
from  your  lethargy.  Act  like  men  for  your  country ;  and  swear 
that  that  country  shall  never  be  the  *8la/ve'  which  Washington 
declares  it  must  be,  if  men  with  inveterate  antipathies  against 
one  nation,  and  *  passionate  attachments'  for  another,  are  per- 
mitted to  guide  your  councils."**  The  next  day  another  Bos- 
ton paper,  this  time  an  a  i ministration  paper,  made  the  following 
statement:  "A  handbill,  circulating  in  Connecticut,  recom- 
mends a  connection  between  the  New  England  States,  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  protection  of  commerce!*^ 

Poj«ibly  one  of  the  most  insulting  and  threatening  of  the  town 
resolutions,  those  of  Gloucester,  appeared  in  a  B(^on  paper 
of  February  24,  1809.  The  words,  in  part,  follow : 

""We  soe  not  only  fh<^  prir?o-?trm;;K  of  our  nation  in  thn  hands  of  a 
Frenchified  Genevcan,  but  all  our  naval  forces  and  all  our  militia  pla^'f^^^ 
under  the  control  of  this  same  foreigner,  whom  we  cannot  but  think  a 
satellite  of  Bonaparte.  .  .  In  our  opinion  the  national  Cabinet  has  given  to 
thia  country  and  the  world  tiie  moat  indnbitabla  eridomee  of  tlieir  ioain* 
eeilty;  that  their  great  etudy  haa  been  to  invohe  thia  eoontiy  in  a  war 
with  Ghreat  Britain,  and  of  coorae  to  form  a  coalition  with  France,  regard* 
less  of  conspqiipncea.  Their  pledpcs  to  Pranro  of  their  willinprness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  wishes  or  niaiulates  of  the  Corsican  have  been  satipfni^tory.  .  . 
We  should  deprecate  a  separation  of  the  States  and  would  resort  to  every 
honorable  means  of  redress  before  we  would  seek  relief  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  .  .Our  Admlniatiation  can  diaaembla  tiieir  real  uotiTea  no 
longer;  our  dreadful  forebodinga  prove  realitiea;  the  espected  blow  baa 
reached  ua,  and  by  it  haa  fled  our  liberty. ''m 

The  attitude  of  the  people,  of  course,  was  reflected  in  the 
speeches  of  their  representatiyes  in  Congress.  These  often  con- 

•4  Boston  Columbian  Centirul,  February  22,  1809.  • 

85  Independent  Chronicle,  Fobrunry  23.  1809. 
te  Hew  fnptoiuf  Pattsidium,  Februuy  24,  1809. 
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talnedt  as  pievicnudy  Intunated,  aearoely  y^SM  threats  of  dls- 
nmoB.  DebatM  waged  Utter  on  the  enfofoement  bill,  and  even 
mot«  80  after  ita  paaeage.  Only  two  of  the  Senate  epeeehes  in 
fkyor  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  be  eomddered— one  de- 
liveted  hy  J.  A.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and  the  other  by  Jamea 

The  former,  in  the  oooiae  of  a  lengthy  diaooorae,*'  delivered 
February  14, 1809,  on  the  partial  repeal  of  the  embargo,  review- 
ed the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerant  nations,  and  re-stated 
the  familiar  objections  to  the  embargo  policy.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  he  declared: 

"We  all  know  tliat  ihe  opposition  to  the  embargo  m  the  Eastern  states 
is  Bot  the  oppositkm  of  a  ixditieal  ftaij,  or  of  a  few  diseoateBted  nm, 
but  the  iniltHBieii  of  tbe  people  to  a  measure  iddeh  tlwj  feel  as  oppresslvo 
and  regard  as  ndnons.  The  people  of  this  eoontcy  are  not  to  bo  fwevned 
foree,  bat  hj  affeetkuk  and  eonfldenoe.  It  is  for  them  wo  legislate; 
sad  if  they  do  not  like  onr  lawi^  it    our  duty  to  zepeal  them.** 

A  week  later,  Febmary  21,  Senator  Hillhouae  of  Connectacat, 
in  discnsMng  non-intereoorse,  referred  to  the  snfBsrings  of  the 
laborers  dne  to  the  embargo.**  He  held  that  in  q;iite  of  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  people  to  seek  relief  at  the  pttoft  hou$$,  hun- 
dreds of  applications  for  admission  at  New  Haven  had  been 
tamed  down,  when,  ordinarily,  the  poor  house  would  accom- 
modate three  times  the  number  of  people  in  il  He  maintained 
that  such  soiferings  were  common  in  all  commercial  towns.  In 
Baltimore^  he  said,  examiners  foond  conditions  "truly  distrea> 
sing  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  both  as  to  their  numbers  and 
thdr  nccosrities."  In  Philadelphia,  he  urged,  the  Marine  So- 
ciety found  ''upward  of  one  thousand  objects  of  charity,  who, 
from  a  state  of  comfort,  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  abyss 
of  poverty." 

After  HiUhouse  had  concluded,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
bill  which  was  entitled,  "An  act  to  interdict  the  eoninTercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain  and 
France,  aiid  their  dependencies,  and  for  other  purposes."  The 
measure  was  passed  21  to  12.    The  negative  votes  were  east 

•r  AiMMlt  tf  OtMi^raM,  Tot.  XIX,  Fpw  808^09. 

*•  ifttf.,  9.  408. 

it  19-  494^S«. 
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by  Bayard  and  White  of  Delaware,  Crawford  of  Georsria,  Gil- 
man  ciiul  Parker  of  New  Hampshire,  Goodrich  and  Hillhonse 
of  Connect leut,  Lloyd  and  Pickerini?  of  Massachusetts,  Reed  of 
Marylaud,  Sumter  of  South  Carolina,  and  Turner  of  North 
Carolina,'®  The  majority  of  these  men,  it  should  be  noted,  were 
opponents  of  the  enibai^  system. 

In  the  Houiie,  on  January  16,  1S09,  a  bill  for  the  rt  li*  t  a" 
siek,  disiibled,  and  distressed  seamen  was  read  for  the  ihiitl 
time  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  66  to  30.  Sonie  speakers.  ;is 
Burwell  of  VirffiniR,  had  on  the  14,  opposed  tiie  measure  on 
the  score  that  .seamen  were  no  more  entitled  to  relief  than 
other  sufferers  from  the  embargo.'"  In  the  Senate,  the  measure 
was  amended  and  its  consideration  indefiniteh'  postponed.^^ 

On  January  19,  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina  admitted 
the  bad  effect  of  the  embar^  on  the  South,  for  southerners 
did  not  want  produce  left  on  their  hands  to  rot.  He  insisted 
that  the  South  was  soffermg  for  maritime  rights,  for  as  grow- 
en  it  was  immaterial  in  point  of  interest  into  what  ship  or 
wagon  their  produce  found  its  way.  We  are  contending,  he 
urged,  for  oar  mercantile  brethren  of  the  North."* 

On  January  30,  the  House  took  up  in  earnest  the  debate  on 
the  following  reeointion  sabmitted  by  W.  C.  Niehdas  of  Vir- 
ginia a  few  days  preiriondy: 

Bctdttd,  Ai  the  opinion  of  this  Honie,  fliat  the  United  Btates  onglit  not 

to  detaj  huytmd  the   ■   day  of,—  to  repeal 

the  embargo  laws,  and  to  resiime,  maintain,  and  defend,  the  navigation  of 
the  hii^h  seaa,  against  any  nation,  or  nations.  hRving  iu  force  otlicts,  or(!cT>, 
or  decrees  violating  the  lawful  eommeroe  and  neutral  rights  of  the  United 
States.** 

William  Milnor  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  motion  to  take  the 
question  first  on  repealing  the  embarjjro,  and  to  fill  the  blank 
with  "fourth  day  of  March",  but  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
wanted  an  immediate  repeal  He  declared  that  the  embaiso  was 
daily  and  hoarJy  diaregarded,  that  aleigfaa  paaaed  from  the 

90  Ibid.,  p.  486. 

n  /Mi.,  m,  ion-1077. 
t  AM.,  9».  asi-ssa. 

ts  mi.,  !».  1108. 

M  ilMMto  ^  OMVfWM,  ToL  ZIX.  p,  liao. 
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Umted  States  into  Canada  loaded  with  the  products  of  all  parts 
of  the  Union.** 

D.  R.  Williams  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  onurse  of  an  im- 
passioned speech  on  the  same  day.  said: 

The  excitement  in  th*  Kast  render  it  nwessary  that  we  should  enforce 
the  embargo  with  the  bayonet  or  repeal  it.    I  will  repeal  it — and  I  could 
weep  over  it  more  than  over  a  lost  child.  .  .  Sir,  if  gentlemen  will  not  sup* 
port  OS  in  a  war,  and  I  give  fair  notifie  that  if  we  take  off  the  embaige' 
I  am  for  war— they  nnwt  mpport  it,  or  they  will  aink  the  eharaeler  of  the 
natioit.   If  thej  will  nppott  naifher  war  or  embargo,  if  tfiejr  destroy  tiie 
effect  of  both,  I  ask  jon,  sir,  does  not  the  proatitution  of  the  character 
r>f  the  country  lie  at  their  Joorsf    If  they  mean  submission,  T  will  thank 
them  to  say  so.   It  somehow  nr  other  happr'n*?  thnt  Rf^puhlicans  are  thought 
to  be  friendly  to  France,  and  Federalists  to  (ircat  Britain.    I  believe 
aeitlier  imputation  to  be  correct  to  the  extent  to  whieh  it  is  carried.  But 
it  is  a  fleet  that  the  British  ear  is  open  to  that  aide  of  the  queatioa  aooner 
than  to  OS.  Now,  air,  1  appeal  to  the  minori^,  who  hold  the  deatinies  of 
the  nation  in  their  grasp,  for  they  can  enforee  embargo  withotit  the  bay 
onet — I        them,  if  they  will  not  declare  war,  that  they  will  do  the  iM-st 
they  can  f<»r  their  country.    If  avarice  has  so  seized  mt  our  hearts  as  to 
take  away  wholly  the  love  of  country,  (and  assuredly  it  lias  if  we  submit) 
for  God's  sake  let  me  entreat,  gentlemen,  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
eaa  for  ua,  to  seeoie  the  kind  proteeiloa  of  the  Brltiah  Qovenunent  for 
us — to  procure  as  the  miserable  boon  that  the  tax  on  as  may  be  collected 
here  without  compelling  us  to  go  to  Britain  to  pay  it.  Sir,  the  blood  which 
runs  through  my  veins  tells  me  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  British  subject;  it 
tells  me  that  the  opposition  to  us  must  have  sucked  the  same  milk — that 
we  are  of  the  same  family.    Then  let  us  with  one  heart  and  hand  take 
hold  of  war.M 

On  the  next  day,  January  31,  John  Rhea  of  Tennessee  urged 
that  March  4,  rather  than  June  1,  be  taken  as  the  date  for  re- 
peal. This,  he  declared,  would  give  sufficient  time  to  the  mer- 
chants, help  the  farmers,  allow  the  new  administration  to  com- 
mence its  career  with  "a  new  order  of  things,''  and  show  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  did  not  intend  to  abandon  the 
ooean  pernumently.*'  On  the  same  day,  J.  W.  Eppes  of  Vir- 
ginia pointed  out  the  present  opposition  of  the  United  States— 
the  insults  shown  by  the  belligerents  to  us  and  the  failure  of 
negotiations.*' 

M  Ibid.,  p  1230. 
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On  Febroary  2,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  again  taken 
up.    The  question  was  the  filling  of  the  blank  with  the  first 

day  of  June,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  or  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February.  Benjamin  Tallmadge  of  Connecticut  urged  a  speedy 
decision  or  repeal  at  an  early  date  on  the  ground  partly  of 
speculatioii.  Repeal,  he  urged,  would  cause  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  articles  for  export  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.  Post- 
poning repeal  prolonged  speculation.^^  On  the  sainc  day.  Henry 
Southard  of  Ne\s  Jersey,  in  answer  to  the  gloomy  pictures  drawn 
by  embargo  oj>ponents,*''  exalted  the  beneficial  effects  on  manu- 
facturing. He  said: 

The  seed  ia  sown — the  germ  is  already  sprung.  By  means  of  the  em- 
bargo "vso  nhnW  reap  r  permanent  good.  Many  infant  manufactories  are 
already  ohtablished  throughout  the  countr}.  and  are  rapidly  progressing  to 
perfection.  Another  great  advantage  wiii  arise  by  inducing  domestic  in- 
dottfj.  Funilifs  will  provide  tliemMlvM  witli  tiie  iiotWMiei  and  eon* 
TenieneeB  of  life,  ^rtiieh  heretofore  thej  have  prodnoed  at  a  great  tixpmm, 
and  which  manufactures  he  beliavod  would  render  the  eountry  more  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  nntioaa  than  anjtliiag  elae  whieh  eonld  be  deTiaed.iM 

On  February  2,  the  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  refosed 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  40  to  make  tbe  date  of  the  embargo's  repeal 
Jnne  1.'^^  For  the  next  three  wetkn  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
and  the  adoption  of  non-interconrse  occupied  all  the  time  of  the 
House.  No  further  record  of  speeches,  however,  will  be  given 
until  February  20,  save  a  brief  reference  to  a  comment  of  D.  R. 
Will  Kirns  of  South  Carolina,  who.  on  February'  17,  stated  that 
he  was  for  war  if  the  embargo  was  to  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
people  south  of  the  Delaware  were  for  war.  "But  you  have 
been  humbled,"  he  added  more  courteously  than  many  others 
had  done,  **into  an  a(  kno\\  b  dgiiient  of  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion that  you  caniiot  be  kicked  into  a  war,  becau??e  the  Eastern 
people  will  not  follow  you."**'*  On  February  20,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  s[)oko  as^ainst  a  vacillating  policy.   He  .s<iid: 

.  .  .The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [W.  C.  Nicholas] — and 
I  bog  yoU|  sir,  to  recollect  from  whom  it  came,  the  influence  of  that  gentle- 
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Tnan,  rtkI  hh  <;tipp08ed  »(y]uaintaTi<»e  and  high  credit  with  the  Admirn''trR- 
tion — made  the  prices  of  cominoditiw  stftrt  in  a  nipht,  like  mushrooms; 
sales  were  mado  tu  a  great  amount;  when,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  by  the  stroke 
of  a  torpedo,  the  proceedings  of  this  Houae  an  benmnbed.  The  Oommitlee 
of  the  Whok^  afler  tte  vole  to  lepeel  the  enafaeigo^  it  dieeheiged,  a  reooia- 
nilaMBt  tehee  plae^  and  lAat  fa  the  Neohf  The  nereeatile  bennneter 
net  miy  went  down,  bat  did  not  etop  at  the  pebit  at  which  it  was  before, 
it  fen  eren  lower  than  ever.  It  now  is  fluctuating  a  little,  but  it  is  not  up 
to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  when  the  motion  was  originally  made.  Now, 
Muppose  a  man  in  the  seerel,  when  that  motion  wa«  made,  hnd  sold  out, 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  half  a  miiliou,  at  an  advance  of  from  25  to 
39  1-9  per  eat}  a  feir  deje  afteiwaide  he  weidd  he  ehile  to  boy  the  Mae 
eoBOMdilj  et  peihepe  a  priee  ee  moeh  below  per  ee  he  eeld  it  aboie 
maUng  a  ffilference  of  from  SO  to  M  !•>  per  eeat.  Should  eneh  gambling 
be  encouraged f  The  people  want  to  know  what  wej  we  are  going— 
whether  North  or  Boath,  Eaet  or  WeeUios 

On  the  aanie  day,  0.  W.  Campbell  of  Tennoflsee,  spoke  in  op- 
poaltkn  to  the  repeal  of  the  emhaigo.  In  eommon  with  D.  B. 
WiUiama  of  Soath  Carolina  he  urged  that  aabatitntion  of  non- 
intereonrae  for  the  embargo  would  relieve  one  part  of  the 
Union  and  impose  the  burden  on  another  part.  embargo, 
he  argaed»  operated  equally  on  the  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
bat  the  non-interooiirse  wonld  press  hardest  on  the  sonthem 
and  western  states  which  were  largely  dependent  upon  the  im- 
mediate ezehauge  of  their  products  for  foreign  goods.  This, 
be  insisted,  would  throw  the  eanying  trade  to  the  eastern  mer* 
chants  without  competition  and  would  place  a  premium  on  east- 
em  mamiflaetQrers  at  the  expense  of  southern  and  western  f ar* 
mors,  for  since  foreign  goods  were  excluded,  the  eastern  states 
could  charge  the  others  any  price  they  wanted  for  manufactured 
goods,  and  those  stales  would  have  to  pay.  ''Hence."  he  said, 
"the  non-interoour.se  would  operate  partially  against  the  South- 
ern aiid  Western,  and  completely  in  favor  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  hence  the  most  cogent  reasons  1  have  yet  discovered 
why  the  Eastern  gentlemen  are  alniusl  to  a  man  in  favor  of 
it/''** 

A  little  later,  on  the  same  day,  Nathaniel  Macon,  favored  the 
continuance  of  the  eiubargo  as  the  only  alternative  to  war.  He 
declared  in  part : 
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It  has  bprn  sard,  and  t^rcnt  pains  havo  hecn  taken  to  establish  tlir>  fart 
that  the  emliarjjo  hears  liarder  upon  the  Eastern  than  upon  the  Snufhcrn 
country.  The  reverse  appears  to  me  t«  be  the  fact.  Upon  the  tovms 
it  may  bear  harder  than  upon  the  country;  but  take  the  nation  at  largc^ 
•nd  tke  embargo,  if  gmOmm.  peraiit  lii  eliwging  all  ow  evila  en  the 
emlNurgo,  bean  barder  on  the  South  than  on  the  Eaek.  We  loee  the  eapHal 
of  the  trade,  whilst  they  lose  but  the  profits  to  be  made  upon  the  export 
and  import.  Oan  the  profite  be  equal  to  the  eapitalf  Oertiinly  not.>o* 

Immodiately  after  the  repeal  of  the  emhargo  and  in  place  of 
that  meaaare  the  non-interooarae  aet  waa  paseecL  It  was  entitled 
'  *  An  Aet  to  interdict  eommereial  intereoarae  between  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  and  for  other  parpoaea." 
It  opened  np  trade  with  other  natlona^  but  aa  stated  in  the 
title  prohibited  trade  with  the  main  belligerents  Only  the  last 
section  of  the  aet,  which  waa  approved  by  Jeflmon  on  March 
1, 1809,  will  be  quoted  here: 

And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  thi»  act  tshall  continue  and  be  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer;  and  that  tho 
aet  laying  aa  embargo  on  all  ahipe  and  veaeelB  in  the  porta  and  harbon 
of  the  United  Btatee,  and  the  several  aete  eupplementary  thereto,  ahall  be, 
and  the  same  were  hereby  repealed,  from  and  after  the  end  of  the  next 
aeOBion  of  Oongrefla.i«* 

The  non-interooarae  measare  was  paased  by  a  vote  of  81  to 
40;  nineteen  members  were  absent  when  the  vote  waa  taken. 
Of  the  latter,  five  were  from  Maasachasetts,  three  from  ^^^rginia, 
two  each  from  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  and  one  each 
from  New  Hampshire,  Conneetieut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennesaee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Williama  of  Sonth  Carolina  and 
Campbell  of  Tennessee,  both  of  whmn  had  fooQ^t  long  and  hard 
for  the  embargo,  were  among  those  absent.  They  in  common 
with  others  probably,  for  all  did  not  have  legitimate  reasons, 
hated  to  see  the  death  of  a  favorite  child.  Of  the  forty  votes 
cast  in  opposition  to  the  non-intercourse  aet,  six  each  came  from 
Connecticut  and  Peiinsylvatua,  five  from  Vuxiiiia.  four  each 
from  Massachusetts  and  North  Carol laa,  Ihree  from  New  York, 
two  each  from  Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  one 
apiece  from  New  Hamx>^i'c,  Bhodc  Island,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
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ware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky."*'  It  is  thus  apparanl  that 
sentiment  divided.    Many  Suuthemers  u]>puM'd  the  uon- 

intcreourse ;  otliers  favored  it  in  an  eft'ort  to  retain  as  much  of  the 
c'm]iarf:jo  policy  as  i)ossible.  As  in  the  Senate,  many  strong  oi)po- 
nent-s  of  the  embargo,  such  as  Dana  and  Tallmadge  of  Coium cti- 
cut,  Garrl  iin  r  of  Neu  York,  Quincy  of  Massachusetts,  and 
others  voted  against  the  non- intercourse  act,  since  they  consider- 
ed a  partial  repeal  only  as  a  compromise  which  was  in  reality 
a  triumph  for  the  administration. 

Federalist  ne\v<;papers  did  not  regard  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo with  unmixed  satisfaction,  for  non-intercourse  was  .sub- 
stituted. An  item  in  a  Boston  j)aper  oi  March  8»  1809,  wntten, 
however,  before  the  repeal,  read : 

The  miserable  Embargo  system  is  to  be  partially  repealed  on  Wednet- 
day  next :  nlthnugh  it  is  to  1)0  RCPompaniod  and  coupled  with  a  mensnrr 
equally  as  unjust,  equally  as  foolish,  stupid  and  unavailinj;,  the  originni 
Embargo;  and  which  its  insane  authors  will  bo  compelled  to  ahaudou  with 
the  «une  mark  of  folly,  the  same  portion  of  disgrace  and  derision;  which 
htm  attaclied  to  their  Embargo  oondoet.  Oamminwutton  with  oar  soiforing 
fdlow  eoontfTittOtt  in  ytinoaa  ptito  of  the  ewmiwniily}  and  hoping  tliat 
this  newnre  of  repeal;  partial  ai  it  la,  will  operate  to  lemove  a  part  of 
tho  oppressive  burdens  which  hsvo  noor  eroihed  tiien,  WO  thank  heaven 
for  even  this  scanty  boon.  .  .^o* 

Another  Boston  paper,  dated  two  days  later,  condemned  the 
non-interoonrse  act  as  a  "deeeptiye  and  wicked  law."^**  A  New 
York  paper  on  the  following  day  opposed  the  non-interootuse 
bill  as  the  "most  contemptible  pieee  of  knavery'*  ever  pasMd 
by  any  administration  and  intended  to  bring  war  with  Great 
Britaku***  A  Gonneeticat  paper  deetared  four  days  Liter :  "Our 
weak  and  wicked  administration  were  so  frightened  by  the 
XiOgislatoies  of  Oonneetieat  and  Massaefaiuetts,  that  they  have 
relmqnished  the  embargo  and  sabstitiited  non*intereonrse.  Do 
these  poltroons  suppose  that  the  people  will  not  disoover  their 
fdly  and  eowardiee!"^^ 

Another  New  England  paper  declared  a  week  later : 


IM  CMlMiMm  (Untinel.  March  8,  1009. 
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The  Bditimore  Whig,  one  of  the  mott  furiooa  of  the  Dcmncmtie  papen^ 

speaking  of  the  Ititc  si^ssion  of  Conpross  snys,  'The  contradict ot^i  mea.rarcs 
of  this  scsiHoTt  drfri  all  national  intcstitjatwti ;  tJict/  arc  too  childush  to  be 
ridiriiird,  and  too  trifling  to  be  despised.'  This  is  too  true;  in  ad<lition 
to  all  the  other  evils  of  the  Embargo,  it  has  cost  the  country  near  200,000 
dollars  to  paj  the  members  of  Congress  for  debating  upon,  and  wrangling 
about  it.  .  .u* 

The  same  paper,  after  commentinf?  on  the  provisions  of  the 
non-intercourse  bill,  declared:  "Such  are  the  leading  features 
of  this  odious  law:  which  cannot  he  called  a  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo, but  a  mere  take  in  of  the  public;  for  of  all  the  important 
places  in  the  windward  or  leward  Islands,  St.  Bartholomew 
only  is  open  to  us.""' 

A  different  view  of  the  matter  was  taken  in  an  article  in  a 
Baltimore  paper  of  earlier  date.  This  article  insisted  that  while 
trade  was  prohibited  with  France,  the  part  of  Italy  under  Na- 
poleon's control,  the  British  Isles,  and  Gibraltar  it  was  open  in 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Turkey,  Germany,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  Holland,  Spain,  Portogal,  Sicily,  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  '*not  subject  to  or  in  possesnon  of  Great  Britain  or 
France.""* 

Another  administration  paper  published  in  Newboiyport, 
Massaehusetts,  charged  the  Federalists  with  inoonsisteiiey.  One 
item  read: 

Every  day  gives  further  proof  that  the  only  prineiple  of  action  with 
the  leading  federalisto  of  the  day,  is  oppontion  to  whatever  course 

government  may  pursue.  Tlu'ir  objcctinn  now  is,  that  the  embargo  is  about 
to  hv  taken  off  in  wrath  to  punish  the  eastern  .states  by  the  vnxation  and 
loss  which  will  attend  whatever  may  be  ri.skod  on  the  high  8ca.s.ii'' 

A  Vermont  paper  repeated  the  charge:  '^  .  .  The  federal- 
ists,  who  have  continually  clamored  against  the  continuance  of 
the  embargo,  invariably  voted  against  its  repeal  in  both  houses. 
What  kind  of  constsieJicy  is  thist"*" 

Josiah  Quincy,  who  believed  the  partial  repeal  a  Jeffersonian 
victory,  wrote  to  a  friend  on  February  29,  two  dajni  after  the 

112  Mnssachutetla  Spy,  or  Worc9*Ur  0m4U$,  Mudk  22,  1800. 
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repeal:  "Jefferson  iias  tnimiphed.  His  mirigues  have  prevail- 
ed, Non-Intercourse  will  be  substituted  for  Embargo  Tlio  Non- 
Interoonrse  bill  passed  81  ayes,  40  nays,  all  the  t'ederalists 
voting  against  the  bill,  exee|)t  Taggart  and  Livermore. 

The  view  just  quoted  from  Quiney,  however,  was  ineorrect. 
The  embargo  was  repealed  to  avoid  q\v\\  "war.  Jefferson  gave  in 
only  as  a  sort  of  necessary  compromise.  A  party  revolt  was  in- 
augurated by  Joseph  Story  and  Ezekiel  Bacon.  Numerous  quo- 
tations showing  the  danger  of  a  civil  war  have  already  been 
given;  a  few  more  will  now  be  cited.  On  January  4,  1809, 
Joseph  Story  wrote  to  a  friend  that  the  "Essex  junto"  had  re- 
solved to  separate  the  eastern  states  from  the  Union,  and  if  the 
embargo  continued  the  plan  might  be  supported  by  the  yeo- 
manxy.^'*  On  January  24,  William  Plnmer  wrote  to  Nicholas 
Gilman,  a  New  Jersey  senator,  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  spirit 
hostile  to  the  exist enee  of  our  government  in  New  England* 
"and  even  in  New  York,"  and  that  people  were  now  convers- 
ing on  the  dissolution  of  the  nnion,  as  an  event  rather  to  be 
desired  than  avoided."* 

When  Jefterson  was  a  very  <M  man,  W.  B.  Giles,  a  Virginia 
senator  and  administration  leader  at  the  time  of  the  embargo, 
wrote  him  eonoeming  the  repeal,  and  his  own  intervention  be- 
tween the  president  and  John  Qniney  AdamsL  Jefferson  in  his 
reply  referred  to  his  poor  memory  and  his  failure  to  recall  the 
intervention,  and  then  passed  on  to  Adams'  visit,  his  apologies, 
and  remarka  He  said,  in  part: 

Be  [Adams]  spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
wt  eonfedeiMj  with  tbe  nsCraliito  of  the  emborgo  ttm  oiifting,  asd  their 
TortloieBcw  mder  it.  Thit  there  was  nothing  whieh  night  not  he  attempt- 
ed to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he  had  information  of  the  most  unqneetioil- 
ahle  certainty,  thnt  rnrtnin  citizenf  of  the  eastern  Btatos  (J  think  ho  named 
Mas?iacliu8ett8  particularly)  were  in  nogotiatioa  with  agents  of  the  British 
government,  the  object  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  the  New  England 
Btatee  afaoold  take  ao  farther  p«rt  in  the  war  then  going  on;  that,  with- 
ont  f onaally  declaring  their  aeparatSon  from  the  Union  of  the  Btatei^ 
thqr  ahoold  withdraw  from  aSl  aid  and  obedienee  to  them;  that  their  navi- 
gsttoa  and  eenunette  ahonld  be  free  from  reetraint  and  intemptieix  bj  the 


117  Lift  of  Jotiah  Quiney,  hf  lu«  ion  Edmund  Quincy,  pp.  185,  186. 
US  Plujiwr,  WUliuB,  tAf  0/  WUii«m  Plumtr,  p.  809. 
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British;  that  they  should  be  considered  and  treated  by  them  neutrals, 
and  as  such  might  conduct  themselves  towards  both  parties;  and,  at  the 
doM  of  the  war  be  at  libertj  to  rejoin  tike  eonf ederaoj.  Ho  assared  me 
that  tliere  was  eminent  danger  that  the  eonvention  would  tahe  place;  that 

the  tomptatioiia  were  such  as  might  debauch  many  from  their  fidelity  to 
the  Union ;  and  that,  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head  against  it,  the 
repeal  of  the  cmbnrpo  was  absolutely  necessary.  1  expressed  a  just  80ii««^ 
of  the  nieiit  ol  this  information,  find  of  the  iiiipurtuiicf  of  the  disclosure 
to  the  safety  and  even  the  salvation  uf  our  country;  and  however  reluct- 
antly I  was  to  abandon  the  measure,  (a  measore  whieh  petsevered  in  a 
little  longer,  we  had  subsequent  and  satlsfaetorj  assuranee  would  have 
effected  its  objeet  completely)  from  that  moment^  and  inflneneed  by  that 
inf ormation,  I  saw  the  neeessity  of  abandoning  It,  and  instead  of  efteet' 
ing  our  purposes  by  this  peaceful  weapon,  we  most  fight  it  out,  or  break 
the  Union.  T  then  recommeiirlefl  to  yiold  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of 
the  eniliarg*)  and  to  endeavor  to  supply  it;*  place  by  the  beat  substitute 
in  which  they  could  procure  a.  general  concurrence.**® 

Joseph  Story  also  gave  an  account  of  the  repeal  whicli  shows 
that  Jefferson  held  out  for  the  embargo  as  long  as  possible. 
Story  declared  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett: 

The  whole  inlhience  of  the  Administration  was  direetly  brought  to  bear 
upon  Mr.  Ezekiel  Bacon  and  mysdf  to  seduce  us  from  what  we  considered 

a  great  duty  to  our  conntry,  and  especially  to  Now  England.  We  were 
scolded,  privately  consulted,  and  ar^aied  with  by  the  Administration  nnd 
its  friends  on  that  occasion.  I  knew  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
no  ulterior  measure  in  view,  and  was  determined  on  protracting  the  em* 
bargo  for  an  indefinite  period,  even  for  years*  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
such  a  course  would  not  and  conld  not  be  borne  by  New  England,  and 
would  bring  on  a  direct  rebellion.  It  would  be  ruin  to  the  whole  country. 
Yet  Mr.  JefFerson,  with  his  usual  visionary  obstinacy,  was  determirifd  to 
maintain  it;  and  tlie  Xew  England  Republicans  were  to  1k'  made  tin'  in- 
stiniments.  Mr.  Bacon  and  myself  resisted ;  and  measures  were  concerted  \>y 
US  with  the  aid  of  Pennsylvania  to  compel  him  to  abandon  his  mad  scheme. 
For  this  he  never  forgave  me.s*i 

One  other  quotation  in  support  of  the  view  that  Jefferson 
hand  was  forced  in  tlie  lopeal  of  the  embargo  will  he  gfiven.  It 
wn.s  written  by  Jefferson  himself  to  Henry  Dearborn,  not  years 
aflorwarrl'^  whpii  his  Tiiomory  was  dulled,  but  on  July  16,  1810, 
wlion  the  events  wore  comparatively  fresh  in  his  mind.   He  said: 

The  Fedcrnlists,  during;  their  short  lived  ascendancy,  havp  nevertheless  by 
forcing  us  from  the  embargo,  inflicted  a  wound  on  our  interests  which 

ISO  J«flbnon.  Writinfft,  Vol.  Z,  pp.  8S8,  864. 

isi  story  W.  W.  Uf*  tmd  LUt§n  of  Jomph  Stof^,  YoL  I,  ]».  187. 
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ean  newer  be  flured,  and  on.  oar  affeetioxm  ^ddeh  will  nqoiie  time  to  elw* 

trizo.  I  ascribe  ill  this  to  one  pseudo- republican,  Story.  He  came  on  (in 
place  of  Crownenshield  I  believe)  and  staid  only  a  few  days,  long  enougli| 
however,  to  p:«'t  <'nTnplete  hold  of  Bacon,  who  giving  in  to  hia  rpproponta- 
t'mn^.  )>c'-!ini(  j  uuu  k  struck,  and  coninmnieated  his  panick  to  his  colleagues 
and  they  to  &  majority  of  the  sound  mcxnbcrii  of  Congress,  They  believed 
in  the  ilterBatiTe  of  Tepeol  or  eivil  war,  and  prodneed  the  fatal  zaeaaore 
of  lopeaL  TUa  ia  fho  ftrnnecHato  parait  of  all  oar  preaent  Offla,  and  haa 
lodnead  va  to  a  low  atandiiif  In  liie  ayoa  of  tha  wwldjaa 

The  administration,  it  may  be  stated  by  way  of  brief  sum- 
mary of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  backed  by  its  friends, 
sought  to  develop  opinion  in  support  of  the  embargo  system  by 
favorable  newspaper  accounts,  by  exalting  the  beneficial  effect 
on  maiiiifaeturos  and  the  saving  of  property,  by  lightening  the 
operation  of  \hc  eiabargo  tbroup^h  permits  granted  to  influential 
men,  to  trade  under  certain  restrictions,  and  by  town  and  state 
resolutions  favorable  to  Jefferson  and  the  embargo  system. 

As  time  passed,  however,  opinion  steadilj"  developed  against 
the  restrictive  laws.  Newspapers  skillfuliy  fanned  the  flame  of 
opposition.  Sailors,  fishennen,  and  other  sufferers  held  meetings 
i)i<  pared  petitions.  Smuggling  developed  into  armed  oppo- 
siiioii  ainl  public  opiiuoii  snj){)ort(  <!  the  law  violations.  Increas- 
ing numbers  declared  the  (rii!);n-L'o  nnconstitional.  Federalist 
votes  increased.  Catchy  poems,  song.s,  nnd  catechisms  strength- 
lmkmI  opposition.  Town  meetings  condemned  the  measure  in 
harsh  est  terms.  Newi^apers  advised  resistance.  Governors  re- 
fuMd  to  enforce  the  law.  Threats  of  disnnion  came  thick  and 
fast  from  New  England.  Jefferson,  in  order  to  prevent  civil 
wnr.  reluctantly  gave  in.  and  the  n on -intercourse  act  was  sul)- 
slitnitd  for  the  embargo,  for  he  himself  said  in  a  longer  quo- 
tation previously  given:  siiw  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
it,  and  instead  of  effectinp  onr  purposes  by  this  peaceful  weapon, 
we  must  tight  it  out,  or  break  the  union.  "^^^ 

182  WrUingg  of  Thoouu  Jefferson,  Vol.  IX,  p.  277.    Quoted  in  part  in  Story,  W.  W., 
Llf§  mmd  L$IUn  of  /oMph  Btnrf*  '^•1.  I.  P.  199, 
IM  JdhnM.  1FHMn#»,  Yei.  X.  p.  864. 


CHAPTER  VII 


EFFECT  OF  THE  EMBAKGO  ON  MANUFACTUBES 

One  of  the  common  argoments  used  by  the  friends  of  the 
embargo  was  that  !t  would  help  develop  roannfaetores.  The  fol- 
low!    item  is  typical: 

It  is  not  denied  that  an  embargo  imposes  on  us  privations.  But  what 
•rg  thtM  «<impixied  with  iti  eff«e4«  on  thOM  wbo  !i«v«  drivMi  us  into 
the  nwMttret  — ^We  ahall  be  deptived  of  market  for  our  eaperfloities.  They 
will  feel  the  want  of  aeoeenriee.  The  proflto  of  ow  labour  will  be  die- 
[ez]  tingoiflhed.  The  supplies  that  feed  theirs  will  fail. 

An  CTO^Hrtro  will  not  be  without  advantages,  separate  from  the  imme- 
diate ])urpofte  it  is  to  answer.  It  forces  frugality  in  the  use  of  things, 
depending  on  habit  nlono  for  the  gratification  they  jneld.  It  fosters  appli- 
cations of  labor  wliich  contributes  to  our  internal  sufficiency  for  our  wants. 
It  will  CKteod  thoee  honeehold  maniif setores,  whieh  are  perticularlj  adapted 
to  the  pfeeent  etago  of  our  eodety.  And  it  favors  the  iatroduetion  of 
particular  branches  of  othns^  liighly  important  In  their  natare,  which  will 
proceed  of  themselves  when  once  put  into  motion,  and  moreover  by  attract- 
ing from  abroad  hands  suitable  for  the  senriee,  will  take  the  fewer  from 
the  cultivation  of  our  soiU 

References  have  already  been  made  to  the  beneficial  effect  in 
the  Congreadonal  debates^  bat  a  few  other  instances  will  be 
given  now  and  the  sabject  will  be  considered  in  more  detaiL  A 
Honse  report  brought  in  by  Thomas  Newton,  January  11, 1808, 
against  a  Philadelphia  petition  for  modifications  of  the  embargo 
pointed  oat  some  expected  benefits  in  the  development  of  new 
and  nnezpected  treasares.  Aceoiding  to  the  report,  Eni^and 
wonld  be  onable  to  get  her  raw  materials  any  longer  from  the 
United  States,  and  of  eoarae  the  United  States  wonld  seek  to 
ose  her  own  products  as  much  as  ixwaible.  The  resalt  woold 
natarally  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  oar  own  mana- 
factores.' 

One  of  the  friends  of  the  embargo  introdnced  on  April  25, 

« 

1  H«rthMBplwi  EtpuWrnm  899,  Ivawef  18,  1808. 
s  laiMto  «/  CMgrm,  YoL  ZVII»  p.  1887. 
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the  foOowing  Mokiti<m  in  the  Hovue:  ^'Ruoimd,  That  the 
memhen  of  the  Hooae  of  BepmentatiTes  will  appear  at  their 
next  meeting  elothed  in  the  manufaetiireB  of  their  own 
eountry.'"  A  amall  atom  at  once  oeenrecL  Nathaniel  Maeon  of 
North  Carolina,  a  warm  friend  of  the  embargo,  said  that  the 
resolution  could  not  be  enforced.  If  intended  as  a  pledge,  he 
declared,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  it ;  if  to  be  enforced,  he  denied 
the  authority  of  Congress,*  John  Rhea  of  Tennessee  declared 
that  he  would  dross  in  any  clotliinp:  he  chose,  the  "resolution 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."*  John  W.  Eppes  of  Virginia, 
son-in-law  of  Jefferson,  admitted  that  the  resolution  could  not 
be  enforced,  but  expressed  a  wish  that  not  only  every  man  in  tlie 
House,  but  every  man  in  the  nation  could  dress  in  home  niauu- 
facturcj?.  He  contended  that  **the  proposition  %va.s  a  valuable 
one,  and  he  wished  to  God  th;it  i  hr  ladies  could  be  placed  in  a 
situation  to  adopt  a  similar  )  <  s  olui i  on."  Eppes  declared  that 
if  he  were  to  appear  in  cluUang  manuiactured  in  his  own  state, 
he  would  wear  homely  garb,  but  if  the  resolution  passed,  he 
would  have  cloth  manufactured  in  his  own  family  before  the 
next  fall.  He  estimated  that  a  million  men  wore  broadcloth 
coats  in  the  United  States  nnd  that  if  all  were  made  here  an 
immense  savinj?  would  be  efiected.* 

Macon  was  again  on  his  feet.  He  said  that  it  was  not  fair 
that  single  men.  like  himself,  "who  had  no  wives  at  home  to 
make  them  coMts.  should  not  only  be  reproached  for  their  mis- 
fortune, but  ]>niiited  at  ns  sinners.''  He  declared  that  he  had 
just  bought  himself  a  suit,  but  that  he  could  not  get  one  of 
American  manufacture.  In  fact,  he  argued,  that  a  hat  ol)tained 
for  him  by  his  friend  Nelson  of  Maryland  '*was  all  that  he 
could  obtain  of  American  manufacture. He  insisted  that  Eppes 
could  not  persuade  a  single  lady  in  the  nation  to  agree  to  the 
reaolntion.^  The  mover  of  the  resolution,  W.  B.  Bibb  of  Geor- 
gia, howeveTy  must  have  seen  that  the  sentiment  was  decidedly 
against  him;  eonfleqnentiy,  after  aajing  that  he  had  hoped  hia 

a  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  23*8. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  9U9, 

•  /Hi.,  9*  net. 

•  IMJ..  tp,  na$,  99M. 
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motion  would  be  onanimoiisly  adopted  and  that  he  did  not  want 
to  provoke  debate,  he  withdrew  it.* 

On  Nov^ber  24,  W.  B.  Qiles  of  Vir^uiia  declared  in  the 
Senate,  while  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  that  manu- 
faetnres  were  improving  as  a  resolt  of  that  meaaare.  He  said : 
"I  rejoice,  indeed,  to  see  our  infant  mannfaetores  growing  into 
importance,  and  that  the  most  saccessful  experiment  has  attend- 
ed every  attempt  at  improvement/**  Other  friends  of  the  em- 
bargo likewise  emphasised  this  point.  Some  of  the  opponents 
of  the  embargo  were  willing  to  admit  a  stimulus  to  manufaetures, 
but  they  of  course  contended  that  the  evil  far  oatweiglied  any 
good.^*  Moreover,  they  usually  pronounced,  as  did  Josiah  Mas- 
ters of  New  York,  the  effort  to  make  the  United  States  a  manu- 
facturing nation  a  visionary  one." 

John  Howe,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Georpre  Prevost.  prob- 
ably written  in  the  fall  of  1808,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  United 
States  beeoniing  a  iiiaiintiutuniig  country.  He  declared  that 
twice  as  mucii  eould  be  made  by  exporting  raw  materials,  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  was  yet  uncultivated  and  a  common  laborer 
earned  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.** 
Later,  in  answering  one  of  Prevost 's  questions  he  referred  to 
inereasin^j:  manufactures  of  munitions  of  war.^* 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Masters  and  Howe  sitood  cn- 
Ihusiastie  and  prosperous  manufacturers.  One  of  these,  before 
the  embargo  had  been  in  effect  six  months,  wrote  from  Baltimore 
to  Savannah:  '*  Inst  end  of  rprriving  Cotton  Goods  from  Entr- 
land,  we  may  supply  that  country.  It  will  be  wise  for  the 
manufacturers  to  eonie  in  time  io  this  country.  This  is  a  just 
enthusiasm,  and  promises  good  to  our  country. 

Albert  Qallatin  in  his  famous  report  on  manufaetures  in  1809 
declared  that  the  interference  of  bdligerent  powers  with  neutral 
trade  "by  forcing  industry  and  capital  into  other  channels''  had 

^  fbid.,  p.  2284. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  XrX.  p.  102. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  445,  446. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  610. 

la  "Seeni  Bifporto  of  JTolia  H«w«,"  Ansriean  HifloKeol  ltwl§vr»  Vol.  XVII,  p.  SS4. 
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"broken  inveterate  habits,  and  ^ven  a  general  impulse  to  which 
must  be  ast  ribed  the  general  increase  of  manufacture  during  the 
two  last  years.**" 

On  November  29,  1809,  Madison,  former  Secretary  of  State  for 
Jefferson,  wlio  luitl  been  inaugurated  wi  president,  clothed  in  the 
first  inau??ural  suit  of  American  broadcloth,  observed  in  his  first 
annual  ioeH>>age: 

In  a  cultivation  (if  the  materials  htkI  thr  extension  of  useful  mauu- 
faetnres,  mon^  especially  in  the  jjenerai  application  to  household  fabrics, 
we  behold  a  rapid  diminutiuu  ui  uur  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Nor 
is  it  unworlhy  of  nllietiiiik  tiiat  tbia  wtolntloii  hi  onr  pnnuits  lialiitt 
to  hi  BO  all^  dogiee  %  conaeqiunfle  of  thoae  impolttie  and  arbitrary  edicts 
bj  which  contending  nationsy  in  flndeavoring  each  of  them  to  obstruct  our 
trade  with  the  other,  have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of  procuring;  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  which  our  o%m  are  now  taking  the 
plaee.^s 

Madison  again  referred  to  the  extension  of  useftil  manufac- 
tures and  the  substitution  of  domestic  for  foreign  supplies  in 
his  message  of  December  5, 1810,  as  a  cause  for  satisfaction,  and 
"of  itself  more  than  a  recompense  for  their  privations  and 
losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  which  famished  the  gen- 
eral impulse  required  for  its  accomplishmenta."  He  even  sug- 
gested to  Ckmgress  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  guard  the 
rising  manufketures  by  a  commercial  tariif." 

Madison,  moreover,  talked  to  callers  on  the  subject  of  manu- 
factures. Thus  on  June  1,  1809  ( t)  he  talked  for  an  hour  with 
an  English  traveller  named  John  Meliah.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  president  said  that  manufactures  "had  progressed  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  and  went  far  to  supply  the  internal  demand, 
which  was  one  great  and  permanent  good  that  had  risen  out  of  a 
^slem  fraught  with  many  evils."  He  declared  that  these  manu- 
Pictures  were  so  firmly  established  that  they  would  continue  to 
increase,  but  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  was  so 
great  in  the  United  States  that,  if  trade  were  opened,  "there 
would  still  be  a  very  great  demand  for  British  manufacturers.''*' 

1'  AfnTicnn  State  Paperit.  Sfripii  Finai^cf,  Vol.  II,  p.  427. 

16  Bishop,  J,  L.,  A  HiHory  of  American  Manufacture*,  Vol.  II,  p.  136,  and  Bich* 
aHson,  B.,  MttmfM  mi  Pmptn  «/  Iks  FrttUsHls,  T«L  1,  pu  477.  Sat  sko  U» 
ITsNmmI  iiil«ff<fmM«r,  Manh  ft,  1809. 

17  Richardson.  R..  Meeeagee  and  Pap§n  «/  Clk«  PfwiM— fa,  Vd.  I,  pp.  4M*  48S. 
1*  Mdiah.  John,  frsMlf,  p.  280. 
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Jefferson,  of  course,  was  more  interested  than  anyone  else  in 
daiming  all  possible  benefits  for  the  embargo  system ;  hence  he 
referred  repeatedly  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  embargo  on 
manufactures.  For  instance,  November  8,  1808,  in  his  eighth 
annual  message,  he  said: 

The  eituation  hito  which  hvn  thus  been  f  oioed,  has  impeOed  w  to 
apply  a  portion  of  oor  indiutry  and  capital  to  iatetnal  mairaf  aetnre  and 

improvements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and  little 
(loul>t  romniiis  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forniinj];^  will — under 
tho  juispiccH  of  cheaper  mRterials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor 
from  taxation  with  U8|  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions — become 
permanent.^^ 

Many  of  the  governors  in  their  inaugurals  or  other  speeches, 
referred  to  the  devch)pment  of  manufactures  as  a  result  of 
restrictions  on  commerce,  though,  unlike  Gallatin,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson,  they  did  not,  ordinarily  give  specific  credit  to  the  em- 
bargo. The  governor  of  PennasylTania,  Simon  Snyder,  said,  in 
his  annual  message  of  1809 : 

It  is  also  a  cause  of  much  satisfaction  to  observe  that  in  proportion  to 

the  difficulty  of  access  to,  and  commerce  with,  foreign  nations,  is  the  zeal 
and  exprtion  to  supply  our  wants  by  homp  marmfartnrps.  Our  mills  and 
furnnccH  are  greatly  multiplied;  new  lieds  of  ore  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  are  turning  them  to  the 
most  useful  purposes.  Many  new  and  highly  valnabhi  maaufaetories  have 
been  establirfiedy  and  we  now  make  in  FennsylTania  various  articles  of 
domestic  use,  for  which  two  years  since,  we  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
foreign  nations. 

We  havp  lately  had  established  in  Philadelphia  large  shot  manufaetories, 
floor  cloth  manufactories,  and  a  queen's  ware  pottery  upon  an  extensivo 
scale.  These  are  all  in  successful  operation,  independent  of  immense  quan- 
tities of  cotton  and  wool,  dax  and  hemp,  leather  and  iron,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  our  state,  and  which  save  our  country  the  annual  export  of 
milliens  of  dollars.^* 

Governor  Stone  of  North  Carolina  spoke  hopefully  of  the  "ad-* 
▼ances  already  made,  and  hourly  making"  in  the  development 
of  local  manufactures."   Governor  Irwin  of  Georgia  declared : 

Already  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  enterprise  has  manifested  itself 
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genenlly,  wid  oar  (sltiMBiy  foviMflinif  tko  OTito  iHiieh  mmt  ivndt  fnm 
too  groat  xvAiaiioe  on  wtletai  of  f oveiga  auonif Mtara,  dttkiiig  olt 
tiiow  fubkmabte  fetten,  wUeh  bdd  than  in  n  itnle  of  servile  dependenoe 
upon  other  nationji,  and  milking  every  exertion  to  clothe  themselves  in 
fabrics  of  their  own.  Will  you  not  second  their  efforts,  and,  by  rendering 
all  the  aid  in  jroux  power,  give  a  spur  to  their  laudable  pursuits?-: 

Newapapm  writen  freqaently  commented  on  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  Georgia  and  the  South  generally.  A 
signifieant  item  foUows:  ''Home  made  eotton  doth,  of  a  good 
qnality,  and  a  yard  wide,  is  retailing  in  Savannah  at  half  a 
dollar  per  yard.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  Georgia  f aimers 
sold  there  a  thousand  yards  of  his  doth,  all  mannfaetnred  in 
his  own  family."** 

Foreign  travdlers,  as  wdl  as  native  Amerioans,  point  out  the 
devdopment  of  Ameriean  manufactures  in  1808  and  1809.  John 
Ifdidi,  an  English  merchant,  travelled  in  the  United  States  in 
1806  and  1807,  and  again  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811.  After  re- 
ferring to  his  wrednd  mercantile  bnsineBs  in  Savannah,  he 
described  his  Journey  north.  He  spent  one  ni(^t  with  a  farmer 
who  lived  about  half  way  between  Sparta  and  Greensburg^Geor- 
gia.  At  the  farmer^s  home,  he  found  the  family  busily  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  Some  of  the  artidcs,  he  said,  were  ''hand- 
some" and  all  were  good.  This  family  reported  that  they  sup- 
plied themsdves  and  in  addition  sold  a  "considerable  quantity 
ofgoodsL"**  While  still  in  Georgia,  Mdidi  deseribed  the  effects 
of  the  commercial  restrictions  on  manufactures  as  follows: 

During  this  journej  to  the  upper  country,  I  made  every  inquiry  that  I 
could  regarding  the  state  of  its  eommereial  concenu^  and  I  was  wtisfled 
that  H  hnd  vndargone  a  gnsA  levolntion  irfaoe  I  wti  in  tlio  eoontry  before. 
The  et^ple  eommodity  of  the  etnte  it  eotton,  9ad  it  hnd  eo  fellea  in  valne 
as  to  cut  off  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  ineone  of  the  eoonby.  It  fallowed 
that  the  inhabitants  must  curtail  their  expendittirp  in  proportion.  T  nc- 
eordingly  found  that  ail  the  people  iii  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
dothed  in  homespun.  In  almost  every  fiunily  a  eotton  manufactory  was 
to  bo  eeen,  and  in  eome  fnetanoee  they  had  introdooed  ipinning  upon  n 
piettgr  Urge  eaelo,  by  Jennlee.  At  a  pnnde  of  the  niUtin,  at  Augneta, 
I  was  told  that  out  of  000  men  only  two  neve  to  be  found  who  had  a 
ifaigle  artiele  of  Britiik  maanfaetare  about  then.  It  had  become  f aehion- 
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able  ovcrywhere  to  wear  homespun;  and  from  the  very  substantial  stuff 
the  people  were  nuikiiigf  and  the  agreeable  employment  it  affofded  to  tiie 
yooBg  women  of  the  eonntry,  I  wae  eooTineed  that  this  trade  would  ia- 
ereaiOf  probably  to  nearly  Uw  total  ocdnilott  of  Bfitidk  gooda  from  the 
atate^  .  M 

Veiy  frequently  in  the  eoarae  of  his  travels,  Hdidi  was  led 
to  refer  to  mantifaetiires.  At  New  York  lie  was  astonished  to 
see  the  rapid  progress  of  mannfaetores  wHhin  the  course  of  a 
few  y^ars.'*  Iiater,  m  deseribing  eonditions  in  Ohio,  he  referred 
in  almost  the  identical  words  of  Gallatin's  report  to  the  fonwd 
diversion  within  the  last  twenty  years  of  American  capital  to 
other  channels,  the  breaking  of  "inveterate  habits''  and  the  giv- 
ing of  "a  general  impulse,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  the  great 
increase  of  manufactures  during  the  last  two  years. '  Again, 
in  describing  conditions  in  western  New  York,  Melish  wrote 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  jiulf^ment  perhaps: 

A  new  era  hna  commenced  in  the  United  States.  Britnin  k  destined  to 
be  no  longer  the  manufacturer  for  America;  the  seeds  of  manufactures  are 
Bown  tbrotighout  the  country,  never  to  be  rooted  out;  and,  eo  far  from  the 
interior  being  dependent  upon  the  eitiee  te  heretofore^  the  dtlee  will,  in 
ill  prohehilityy  beeome  dependent  upon  it." 

D.  B.  Warden,  a  man  of  the  period  whose  book  entitled 
Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United 
States  was  ])ublished  m  Edinburgh  in  1819,  was  impressc^d  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  encouraging  the  development 
of  manufactures.    lie  wrote : 

Foreiini  artists  and  tradesmen  were  encourajjed  to  f^ottle  in  tho  country. 
The  implements,  tools,  and  even  the  furniture  of  emigrant  Tiif^chanics,  were 
made  free  of  duty.  In  Pennsylvariia  such  persons  were  admitted  as  free- 
holders on  the  dej  of  their  arrival,  provided  they  deetared  their  intentione 
of  heeouing  eitiiena  within  the  time  preeeribed  by  Uw.  A  knowledge  of 
maeliinery,  and  proeeaaee  for  the  saving  of  Ubour,  were  communieated, 
throogh  tlie  daily  journals,  to  all  descriptions  of  people.  .  .  Mineralogy 
b<»rnme  nn  nhyrf  of  attention,  and  every  district  was  ransacked  for  useful 
miiu  rals.  The  nkins  of  various  animals,  hitherto  useless,  were  preserved 
and  manufactured;  and  the  farmers  were  induced  by  men  of  science  to 
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diroft  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  nntivp  and  exotifi  pUnte,  which 

had  been  found  nsefui  m  the  arts  or  liui  imtacturea.*'* 

In  1808.  the  manufactures  of  South  Carolina  were  small,  but 
while  the  privations  of  the  embar^'^o  wore  liecoming  evident,  Dr. 
Sheeut  published  a  series  of  strong'  jul^hcssos  in  the  Charleston 
r?7i/  Gazette  in  an  effort  to  create  a  spirit  favorable  to  domestic 
manufactures.  The  establishment  of  a  South  Carolina  "Home- 
spun Society"  was  discussed.  This  society,  with  headquarters 
at  Charleston,  was  to  have  a  capital  of  $150,000,  divided  into 
fifteen  thousand  shares  of  ten  dollars  each.  One  thous^ind  o£ 
these  shares  were  reserved  for  the  legislature.^  When,  how- 
erer,  several  public  meetings  had  been  held,  and  the  company 
was  finally  organized,  its  capital  appat^Uy  dwindled  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  The  object  of  this  company  was  the  promo- 
tion of  the  mannfaetnie  of  common  domestic  fabrics.  Some 
ground  was  purchased*  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishment  was  soon  laid.  A  procession  of  over  four 
thousand  and  a  still  larger  audience  took  part  in  the  celebration. 
An  address  of  congratulation  was  delivered  by  William  Lough- 
ton  Smith.  Approval  and  support  of  the  measure  were  con- 
sidered tests  of  patriotism.*^ 

Similar  action  was  general  both  north  and  south  of  Charles- 
ton. At  Richmond,  Virginia,  W.  H.  Cabell,  William  Wirt,  Wil- 
liam Foushee  Sr.,  Peyton  Sand<4ph,  and  Thomas  Bitcfaie  issued 
an  address  urging  all  Virginians  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  ''as  would  render  them  independent  of 
foreign  nations."** 

During  the  year  1808  the  first  flint  glass  manufactory  was 
established  in  Pittsburgh  by  Messrs.  Bakewella  and  Co.,  and  a 
steam  flouring  mill  was  also  built**  In  Karyland  the  Union 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  one 
million  dollars.  This  capital  was  divided  into  twenty  thousand 
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aharefi  of  fifty  dollars  eadi  and  was  owned  by  over  three  hundred 
persona.  The  state  itself  owned  two  hundred  shares.  The  object 
was  to  mannf  aotnre  coarse  cotton  doth  on  a  large  scale.'*  In 
Washington  City  a  textile  comi>any  with  a  capitalization  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  announced  as  in  process  of  formation. 
This  company  expected  to  work  up  cotton»  wod,  hemp,  and 
flax.** 

Bhode  Island  and  other  New  England  states  likewise  fdt  the 
stimulating  effect  of  the  embargo  on  manufactures.  Cotton 
manufactures  increased  rapidly.  In  1808,  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
Potowomnt  Cotton  Company  was  established  at  Warwick,  a  com- 
pany at  South  Kingston,  and  anothei-  at  Coventry.  A  Provi- 
dence item  concerning  Khode  Island  manufactures  read : 

The  Cotton  Factories  likely  to  produce  spun  cotton  by  June  next  in  this 
state,  and  chiefly  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  are  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber; and  tlwj  are  expected  to  movtt  in  an  aboat  tWMtp  tlumtamd  tpimitet. 
Tbat  is  at  least  four  tiines  aa  many  aa  liave  Idflierte  been  in  oiMratioii.M 

A  cotton  mill  was  established  at  Rehoboth,  Massaclmsctts,  and 
still  another  at  Sterling,  Connecticut.  The  Pawtucket  mill  of 
Samuel  Slater,  however,  was  still  the  largest  in  the  Union." 
Luncerning  this  mill  a  Providence  letter  declared:  "The  oldei»t 
water  sj)inninj?  factory  in  these  states  is  at  Pawtucket,  about 
five  miles  from  this  town,  it  commenced  in  1792,  with  fyctif j/-tiro 
spindles  orUyf  it  now  moves  ai)out  Nino  Hundred,  and  is  the 
larjrest  mill  in  this  country."'**  At  Plainiieid,  New  Jersey,  tlie 
manufjK'tnre  of  hats  bcfran.^^ 

A  ti  jMshinp  manufacture  of  a  different  type,  directly  result- 
ing from  the  embargo,  was  carried  on  in  northern  New  York, 
Potash  had  risen  in  value  in  Canada  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  ton  to  three  hundred  dollars 
The  temptation  afforded  by  this  high  price  ^nvc  a  great  im- 
pulse to  potash  manufacture  in  northern  New  York-  Practical* 
ly  the  entire  population  of  Essex  County  was  busied  in  makmg 
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and  transporting  potash  to  MontreaL  This  busiue88  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1812.** 

All  manufactures,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not 
prosper.  Thus  the  Beverly  factory,  which  was  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  bed  ticking  and  was  noted  as  the  larp^est. 
in  the  country  even  after  the  establishment  of  some  Arkwri^ht 
mills,  was  closed  in  1807,  "when  the  embargo  shut  up  the 
shipping  upon  which  Salem  and  Newhiirvpon  depended  for 
prosperity,  and  a  crisis  swept  over  l^sscx  County  that  closed 
industrial  as  well  as  mercantile  establishments."**  Those  en- 
tirely dependent  for  a  market  on  commerce  naturally  suffered 
as  did  those  entering  entirely  into  the  proc^  of  ship  con- 
struction. In  1808  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vesselfl  built  was 
only  31,755,  or  about  one-third  that  of  the  previous  year.  Be- 
eanse  of  the  embargo  shipbuilding  was  given  up  on  the  Ohio; 
only  one  schooner  of  one  hundred  tons,  constructed  at  Marietta, 
was  built  during  the  year.*' 

In  1809,  1810,  and  thereafter  for  sefveral  years  the  stimulus 
to  manufactures  increased.  Woolen  goods  were  searce  and  high 
because  of  the  restrictions  on  trade;  hence  the  public  turned 
its  attention  to  sheep  husbandry  and  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  wool.  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Livingston  had  imported 
some  merino  sheep  previous  to  the  embargo,  but  the  few  full 
blooded  descendants  of  those  Spanish  merino  sheep  soon  rose 
in  yalue  to  five  hundred  and -even  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
piece.  Merino  wool  rose  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  doUairs 
per  pound.  During  1809,  however,  William  Jarvis  of  Weath- 
ersfield,  Vermont,  then  serving  as  American  consul  at  Lisbon, 
bought  fourteen  hundred  of  the  crown  flocks,  which  were  sold 
at  the  order  of  the  French  government.  He  shipped  these 
sheep  to  the  United  States.  During  the  course  of  that  year 
and  the  next,  1810,  he  sent  to  the  United  States  orer  two 
thousand  more  pure  merinos.  These  importations  were  en- 
couraged by  the  payment  of  bounties.  Thus  a  Pennsylvania 
law  gave  to  the  first  person  introducing  a  merino  ram  in  any 
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oooBty  <tf  the  state  fifty  dollars.^^  Jarvis'  importations,  with 
those  of  other  parties,  in  all  aboat  five  thousand,  soon  te- 
dneed  the  price,  scattmd  the  breeds  thronghont  the  country, 
and  of  course  stimulated  woolen  mannfacture.**  In  support 
of  this  view  we  read  sach  clippings  as:  "The  Merino  breed 
of  sheep  has  beoome  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
castle, (Del.) — We  observe  the  names  of  twenty-ei^t  gentle- 
men, who,  on  this  account,  forbid  hunting  on  their  enclosed 
grounds  with  dogs  or  guns.*'^ 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  use  of  home 
manufaetnres.  MOitia,  judges^  and  legislators  as  well  as  ezecu- 
tives  frequently  made  their  use  a  test  of  patriotism.  Thus  the 
Petersburg  cavalry  troop  unanimously  resolved  to  appear  dad 
in  homespun  on  the  approaching  anniversaiy  of  American 
independence.**  The  members  of  the  South  Cardlina  bar  agreed 
to  appear  before  the  bar  in  full  suits  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, changed,  however  from  the  regulation  blade  to  a  dark 
gra}'.*^  Again,  the  members  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  before 
adjourninp^,  passed  resolutions  upholding  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  recommending  that  its  members  appear  at  the 
next  session  clothed  in  domestic  manufactures.** 

Another  stimulus  was  the  iioldiiij^'  of  public  dinners  or  the 
extending  of  a  vote  of  thanks,  that  is,  public  recognition.  Thus, 
at  Baltimore,  those  interested  proposed  the  holding  of  a  semi- 
annual dinner  "to  which  every  Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  or 
Artizan  of  good  demeanor,  shall  be  invited  to  partake  of  a 
dinner,  be  his  Country,  Politics  or  Religion  what  they  may."** 
Besides  enjoying  public  dinners  and  praise.  Colonel  David 
Humphreys  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Connecticut 
legislature  for  his  work  in  introducing  merino  sheep."** 

Very  frequently  also,  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best 
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artidM  of  domeBtie  mannfactore.  Only  one  instanee  will  be 
noted,  but  the  aeeoant  will  be  qaoted  entire,  for  it  ehowe  tbe  re* . 
aolte  as  well  as  the  indaoementa: 

ThB  FUlftdttpliia  FmaioM  Soetoly  liit  ftwtvM  lo  Ool.  Htnupiiray'k 
«adiil)it  of  Bwddothj  a  pnmium  of  00  doBua.  Tho  opinioii  of  the  JudgM 
wa«,  '  that  tlie  trtiele  of  raperflne  doth  from  tho  State  of  Oooaetttienty  ex- 

hibited  for  the  premium  No.  1,  is  not  only  superior  to  any  other  specintrn 
or  to  any  idea  they  had  pntrrtainod  that  cloth  of  sruch  quality  omild  l>© 
manufactured  in  thf^  F.  R.  hut  that  it  ii  in  goodnesH  of  workmatiship, 
whether  «is  it  regards  tiic  spmuiug,  weaving,  dying  or  dressing,  at  least 
equal,  and  in  fincnosa  of  wool  much  superior,  to  tho  best  Broadcloth  import- 
ed fkOB  any  part  of  Eniope." 

The  peraone  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pramium  pieee,  fire  in 
number,  have  been  each  preoested  with  an  American  half  eagle  by  tho 
society.  The  Broad  cloth  mannfartiired  at  Humphreyj^ville,  (Con.)  sells 
the  beet  kind  for  10  dollars  per  yard,  and  the  second  quality  for  7.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  charaetera,  have 
ordered  patterns  for  coats  from  this  manufactory.Bi 

Naturally,  friends  of  tlie  ombarpo  continually  pointed  to 
the  stimulus  of  that  measure  on  manufactures.  A  widely 
copied  article  read: 

* 

In  Fhfladelpfaia,  the  embargo,  althongh  fell  eeverely  haa  not  pxodooed 
distreet  to  the  population.  This  is  owiufir  in  a  great  measurt?  to  the  build* 
in^  now  erecting  in  the  city.  The  capital  of  the  merchants  and  n^onicd 
men  being  withdrawn  frnm  eommerc^*  has  been  appropriated  to  other  pxir- 
poses.  Almost  four  hundred  houiies  arc  now  erecting  in  the  city  whi<'h 
allowing  twenty  men  tu  each  house,  including  carpenter:^,  brickmaiiers, 
IniA'kyen,  masons,  labonien,  ete.  bow  ghe  employment  by  the  embafgo 
to  8,000  of  oar  dttane  who  wonld  otherwise  be  esfenlj  aflseted  hy  the  em* 
baifo.  Besides,  the  banks  have  eontinued  their  discounte  tad  have  indeed, 
80  mueh  money  to  lend,  that  no  man  who  has  tolerable  peieoaal  secarily  to 
offer  will  be  refused  a  disoottnt.u 

In  October,  180B,  the  Aurom  said: 

Tiie  cmbatso  has  built,  or  nearly  built,  one  thousand  new  houses  in  this 
eitj.  The  embargo  has  eieoted  two  maanf aetories  of  shot  in  this  eity, 
wUeh  forever  secures  the  circulation  at  homo  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  hitherto  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  shot.  For  shootinjj  birds 
alonp  we  sent  two  hundred  thousand  dollar?*  abroad.  Philadelphia  now, 
from  th<'  two  towers  (■r«'etefl  for  ca«tiug  paleut  shot,  can,  after  supplying 
ail  America,  supply  all  Asia  bridal.  .  .  We  have  two  manufactories  of 

•1  BailoB  /«i»pfiidtal  OfwiMs,  Jaauarj  e,  1809* 
M  Bahbaon  VMntaf  PMI,  flsfiwnbtr  1.  leoe. 
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red  l«td  tlfMdj  <mahHAwa»  lAum  msmtHtj  U  eompttint  to  wpplj  the 
whole  country,  with  Ted  toed  tad  niHi  lithaiye.  A  imtfeiBtoiy  of  nUta 
toed  to  etoo  going  <mJ« 

Barly  in  1806  the  PhUadeLpliia  MamifMlnfiiig  Sotkftj  was 
ertaUuhed  with  a  eapital  <d  fifty  thcfnaand  doUan  in  fifty  dol- 
lar flharea  It  expected  to  make  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and 
other  goods.  On  November  17,  the  mannfactnrers  and  meeh- 
anics  ol  Philadelphia  celebiated  the  improved  prospeets  of 
industry  by  a  big  dinner.  Colonel  "Hnmphieys  of  Conneetieat 
was  present.  John  Doney,  preddent  of  tiie  fMival,  appeared 
in  a  suit  of  American  broadcloth  made  iram  merino  fle^.** 

In  New  Yoric  much  capital  was  diverted  from  commerce  to 
mantifacturers.  Dr.  Seth  Capron,  who  had  erected  the  first 
cotton  manufactory  in  that  state  at  Whitesborouph,  Oneida 
County,  established  the  Oriskany  AVoolen  Mills,  thought  by 
some  people  to  be  not  only  the  oldest  iu  the  state,  but  also  in 
the  United  States.  The  eharter  of  the  coTvij^any  was  dated 
in  1S09,  but  the  mills  had  then  been  in  upei  at  ion  several  months. 
Among  the  members  of  the  company  were  Stephen  Van  KeiKsse- 
laer,  Aml)rose  Spencer,  DeWitt  Clinton,  John  Taylor,  James 
Piatt,  Nathan  Williams,  Newton  Mann,  and  Theodore  Sill. 
Prices  were  high  for  several  years.  The  satinets  first  made 
so]<l  for  four  dollars  per  yard  and  the  broad  cloth  brought 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollar*?.  During  tlie  first  four  years  the 
wool  used  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  pound  on  the 
average.'*' 

The  development  of  cotton  manufactures,  due  to  commercial 
restrictions,  1803-1810,  was  wonderfuL    In  1803  there  ¥rere 

M  BUUtman,  KoTambw  24,  1808. 

M  Behuf,  J.  T.  ra4  WaMMtl.  ThonpiM,  VMwy  •/  PftOnMNhfa,  V6L  J,  pp.  Ml, 

632.     The  Riid  1800  iiov. Hpajx-rs  of  Philadf>lpli!a  contain  namerotts  advertiM- 

muiU  of  nunufActimt.  A  f»w  o<  Umm  4U(4«d  in  ProfMCw  L.  M.  Smts* 
TUlaMpkitt  tad  the  Bmbwrgo  «f  190Sr  nSt  p«ptt  wm  tmd  in  auBMerlpt  tmm 
ibfoa^  the  connmf  tS  I'roft  ssor  Sears,  but  now  «ppMHW  in  the  QmUrUHg  Jtwnui  tf 
Erfynomict.  Fnbninry,  1<*21.  I'rofL'RKor  Sears,  it  spTwirn  to  the  prM<»nt  wrftpr,  h»s 
prscUcaliy  mtabiinhwd  hta  tlM»«is,  "TliAt  io  the  of  une  great  comowrciai  city 

(PhlMalpUm)  an  mahBrgo  which  shonld  in  th«orr  h«r»  ptvnA  wkoOr  niteavt, 
»rrr«»/!  In  fact,  f'Ttlj"  in  rotnbinntion  -with  prowin;-  'I'^nianda  froin  th'-  Weatem 
market,  to  atimulate  manuiacttires  to  a  point  where  probperitj  ezceedvd  adveraily." 
In  olfesr  ImpertaBt  cMIm  tk»  <wlofwt  «f  wummtutmrn  vaiooblidKr  wMatlttS 
the  lotaea  arialng  from  the  commercial  reatrietiona. 

M  Uaib,  IC  J..  SUIorp  •f  tk*  OUp     Ntw  Tork,  Vol.  U,  Part  II,  pp.  Ut. 
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only  foar  eottoa  mills  m  the  United  States;  in  1810,  the  nnm- 
ber  ynB  22$,  a  gain  of  6550  per  eent  These  mills  were  dis- 
trilmted  as  foUows:  Mssmehnsetts— 54;  Vennont—l;  Bhode 
Island— 28;  ComieetieDt— 14;  New  Totk— >26;  New  Jeis^— 4; 
Pemuylvania^^;  Delawar^-^;  Mar^and^U;  Ohio— 2;  Ken- 
tnckT— IS;  and  Tennessee-^** 

A  widely  eopied  summary  of  the  henefidal  elfoets  of  the 
^jst  six  months  of  the  embargo  on  manofsetnres  follows: 

hi  the  N«w  Bnglnd  Mm,  tlimuiaaB  of  xeipeetaUo  msmifBefeoriM  are 
in  active  operation. 

In  Philadelphia,  besides  a  respectable  public  r^tablishment,  a  great 
number  of  private  flourisliing  manufactories  of  cotton  tiave  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  fiahlBWM  a  company  witfi  a  nUlioii  !■  oigaaiied. 

Ja  FMeiflMTg  tmmij-B^n  thmwnd  dolltn  harc  baoi  lobMribed  ia  a  daj. 

la  Bichmond,  nnd«r  the  most  intelligent  and  patriots  aoapSeat,  a  capital 

of  Tinlf  a  million  is  enprnged  in  this  object. 

In  short  the  patriotic  flame  appears  to  be  fed  throughout  the  whole 
uniou  by  an  inexhaustible  fuel. 

Already,  it  is  computed  that  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
devoted  to  laaanteetafea  in  tiia  last  ^  mailha;  a  ci^tal  atnapetant  to 
tlM  ftaniliUBg  Bunntf aotaiad  arHoIca  to  tlM  a—^i'^t  of  at  loaat  toa  laiUioiii* 

Britain,  seeing  what  is  already  done,  will  anticipate  what  will  happen  if 
she  persist  in  her  injustice;  she  will  see  that,  five  rears  hence,  we  phrll 
not  need  a  tenth  part  of  tho  manufactured  goods  we  now  receive  from 
her.sT 

nopious  quotations  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  embargo 
oil  iiiaiiiiiactures  might  be  made  from  practically  all  the  writers 
of  this  period,  but  the  author  will  content  himself  with  a 
brief  reference  to  three  of  the  older  writers,  one  of  the  late 
investigators,  and  close  this  part  of  the  diwTission  with  a  short 
reference  to  Gallatin's  ifport.  B.  J.  Los.siii^  wrote:  "The  num- 
ber of  cotton  factories  in  the  United  States  in  1810,  when  em- 
bargoes and  other  disturbers  of  commerce  with  Europe  stim- 
ulated that  industry  here,  wns  241  iwd  the  number  of  si)indles 
was  90, 000.""  After  reft  i  img  to  the  harmful  effect  of  llie 
embargo  on  commerce,  A.  S.  Bollrs  said:  "Accordingly,  capital 
was  withdrawn  from  the  shipping  interest,  and  put  into  manu- 

M  Wrifbt,  0.      am^nt  •/  ir«««s  mud  JViMf  ai  ttmmptmmHB,  tjat-isas,  p.  17. 

*•  B1ti0i9  •/  AmtHoam  IndttttrtM  miU  AfUt  SM. 
ss  indmtHat  SUturp  «f  Ms  VMM  MUH$$,  pb  MB. 
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factures. J.  H.  Patton,  after  roferriiig  to  the  bad  effects 
on  coninieree  and  agriculture  added;  "Some  good  irrew  out 
of  this  evil.  The  tens  of  thousands  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  eflPect  of  the  embargo  and  kindred  measures  were  com- 
pelled by  the  imn  h;n  1  of  necessity  to  seek  a  livelihood  by 
other  means  nnd  their  attention  was  somewhat  directed  to 
domestic  munutacturcs. 

V.  S.  Clark,  whih^  not  emphasizing  the  stimulus  of  the  em- 
bargo as  much  as  some  other  writers,  nevertheless,  does  say 
that  the  embargo  and  hostilities  with  England  with  accom- 
panying conditions  in  Europe  greatly  assisted  that  expansion." 
Of  the  embargo  itself,  Clark  declared: 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  waa  two  fold ;  it  curtailed  foreif^n  supplies 
of  textiles  and  it  cnusnfl  rnpital  to  be  transferred  from  commerce  to 
manufacturiug.  This  waM  not  ii  net  gain,  for  the  business  disturbance  due 
to  80  abrupt  and  artificial  a  readjustment  brouj^ht  loss  as  well  as  profit 
even  to  the  industries  that  were  its  nltimate  benefleiaiies.  However^  a  re* 
marhable  mnltipUeatton  of  mills  ensned.  In  1809,  if  we  may  tnist  the 
testimony  of  a  praminsBt  contemporary  engaged  in  this  indiistiy,  more  than 
50  mills  were  under  eonstmction  in  New  England.*^ 

Gallatin's  Report  on  Manufactures  In  1809  divided  manu- 
factures into  three  general  classes.  In  the  first  class  he  placed 
manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  waa  the  principal 
material,  leather,  soap,  tallow  candles,  spermaceti  oil  and 
candles,  flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earthen  ware,  anuff»  ' 
chocolate,  hair  powder,  and  mustard;  these  were  the  articles 
of  which  the  United  States  produced  enough  to  supply  the 
home  consumption.  In  the  second  class  he  placed  manufac- 
tures ''firmly  estahlished";  iron,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hats,  jmper, 
printing  types,  printed  books,  playing  cards,  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors,  hemp,  gunpowder,  window  glass,  jewelry  and 
clocks,  lead,  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  and  wax  candles.  In  the 
third  class  he  placed  manufactures  in  which  progress  had  been 
made  as  paints  and  colors,  several  chemical  preparations  and 
luedieinal  drugs,  salt,  copper,  brass,  japanned  and  plated  ware, 
calico  piiiiting,  queens  and  other  earthen  aJi<l  glass  wares,  ele. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  all  the  luaiiufactures  which 


•o  Histortf  of  the  United  Statea  of  AmaHaUt  from  ika  INpesvfry  «/  IM  O0iilffi«»C 

to  th§  CU)$e  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congrrss,  p.  569. 

81  JJiMtory  of  Manufacture  in  tht  Unitad  StaUm,  1007'l890t  p.  880. 
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were  said  to  be  worth  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars;  neither  is  it  the  intention  to  take  up  the  iron  nianu- 
faetnres  or  leather  manufactures,  both  iini)ortant,  the  former 
woi-th  fifteen  million  dollars  and  the  latter  twenty  million.  A 
brief  reffi* nee,  however,  will  be  made  to  the  textile  and  house- 
hold mnnufjif'tures.  Returns  were  received  from  eiqrhty-seven 
mills  erected  at  the  end  of  1809.  Rixty-two  (forty-eip^ht  water 
and  fourteen  horse)  were  in  ojx  i  nt  ion  and  worked  thirty  one 
thousand  spindles.  By  fai  ific  l;iij<est  part  of  ni;ilrr!:il  made 
iron  I  (fit  ton,  flax,  and  wool,  however,  was  manuiactured  in 
private  families.  Carding?  machines  worked  by  water  wore 
e.stabiished  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  and  were  hein^ 
introduced  elsewhere.  Jennies  and  other  spinning  machines 
as  well  as  flying  shuttles  were  also  introduced  in  many  places. 
Enough  fulling  mills  had  been  erected  to  finish  all  the  doth 
woven  in  private  families. 

Obnceming  his  sources  of  information  and  the  iprowth  of 
homaehold  mannfactnieg,  Gallatin  wrote: 

The  Inf onnaiHai  lewliiBd  from  every  States  and  from  more  thmn  nzty 
different  placee,  concurs  in  eetaMithiog  the  faet  of  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftVMe,  fitiring  the  two  last  years,  and  in  renderinf^  it  probable  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  clothing,  including  hosiery,  and  of  the  houw  and  table 
linen,  worn  and  used  by  the  inhabitant!)  of  the  United  States,  who  do  not 
neaide  in  eitien,  is  the  product  of  family  mannfactriree.** 

Af?ain,  in  eonimenting  on  the  causes  foi  general  growth  of 
manulactures,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wrote: 

A  great  American  capital  has  been  aoqnired  daring  the  last  twenty 
veers;  and  the  injurious  violations  of  the  neutral  commerce  of  tho  T^Tiit»^<1 
States,  by  forcing  industry  and  cap'tnl  into  othor  chanueb,  have  broken 
inveterate  habits,  and  given  a  general  impuiae,  te  which  must  be  aecribed 
the  great  inereaae  of  majrofaetnree  during  the  two  last  years.** 

The  deeided  stimnlns  given  to  manufaetnres  by  commercial 
rcstrietions  lasted  until  1815.  Whon  iho  war  of  eUised. 
English  and  other  European  manuiaeturers  were  dumped  on 
the  American  market.  The  protective  tariff  systeni  was  in- 
augurated in  1816,  however;  hence  the  impetus  given  by  the 
embargo  was  never  lost  entirely, 

02  A.  iiu.ncan  State  Paper*,  Finance,  Vol.  11,  p.  4i:7. 
«•  Ibid.,  p.  430.    Wkols  wpwl  is  fnind  pp.  iSA^Ul. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  EMBARGO  ON  AGBICULTUEE 

Decidedly  unlike  the  effect  on  manufactures  was  the  effect 
of  the  embar^^o  on  agriculture.  This  effect,  already  referred 
to  in  the  debates,  will  be  discussed  under  the  following  heads: 
price  of  produce,  vahip  of  ro.d  estate,  payment  of  debts,  specula- 
tion, and  general  effect  on  the  variouf^  sections  of  the  conntiy. 

Congressional  debates  abound  with  references  to  unsold  crops 
and  low  prices  of  agricultural  products.  On  November  17, 
1808,  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Cardina,  a  friend  of  the  em- 
bargo, admitted  that  crops  remained  unsold.^  On  November 
28,  Josiah  Quincy  and  Ezekiel  Baeon  of  Massaehnsetts,  the  for- 
mer an  opponent  and  the  latter  a  friend  of  the  embargo, 
seemed  to  be  agreed  that  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
products  commonly  exported  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  for- 
merly, whereas  imported  products  as  tea,  sugar,  salt,  West 
India  mm,  and  molasses  sold  at  a  higher  price.'  Two  days 
later,  Qeorge  M.  Troup  of  Georgia,  a  friend  of  the  embargo, 
contended  that  the  South  had  suffered  as  much  from  that 
measure  as  the  North.  He  declared  that  the  ordinary  market 
price  of  cotton  was  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  cents, 
whereas  the  embargo  price  was  ten  to  twdve,  that  the  ordinary 
price  of  rice  was  from  five  to  six  dollars,  whereas  the  embargo 
price  was  two  to  three.'  A  month  later,  December  27,  James 
Sloan  of  New  Jeney,  an  opponent  of  the  embargo,  dedared 
that  domestic  produce  had  fallen  one-half  in  Yalue,  while  im- 
ported products  had  risen  in  the  same  proportion,  because  of 
the  embargo.*  Over  a  month  later,  January  31,  1809,  John 
]{hea  of  Tennessee,  a  former  friend  of  the  embargo,  now 
speaking  lor  repeal  on  tiie  fouiLii  o£  March,  said  that  tiie 

1  ^iMMl*  0/  €hntr«t»t  YoL  XIX,  if.  499. 
S  Md,,  pw  688. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  604. 
«  /Md.,  D.  036. 
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aKiieultural  interest  had  "to  it^  great  disadvantage,  endured 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  great  depression  in  the  price 
of  produce."* 

Nuiiitjrous  other  references  to  speeches  made  in  both  liouscs 
of  Congress  might  be  given  to  show  the  general  concurrence 
of  opinion  among  friends  and  foes  of  the  embargo  that  low 
prieps  woro  considered  due  to  the  embargo,  though  it  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  again  that  friends  of  the  embargo  often  liked 
to  insist  that  the  low  prices  and  slow  sales  were  due  to  the 
orders  of  England  and  the  decrees  of  France  rather  than 
to  the  embargo  itself. 

American  anti-administration  newsy>apprs  with  many  others 
from  the  first  passage  of  the  measure  referred  to  the  damaging 
effects  on  agriculture.  A  Massachusetts  paper  commented  on 
the  alarming  and  melancholy  situation  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  especially  of  the  great  commercial  cities*'  as  sufficient 
to  "appal  the  stoutest  hearts/**  A  week  later  the  same 
paper  commented  on  the  big  fall  in  the  price  of  flour  at  New 
York,  Alexandria,  Baltimore,  and  other  places,  and  stated  that 
several  great  failures  had  already  occurred.^  Two  weeks  later 
a  miter  favored  the  establishment  of  a  national  fast  day 
because  ''of  the  present  eircamstanees  which  so  seriously  threat- 
en the  peace  of  our  cowntry."" 

About  the  same  time  a  CSharlestoii,  South  Carolina,  paper 
said: 

What  the  0ffeet  of  this  wOl  be  abroad,  ive  ai»  to  loun  henaftar,  bat 
thooe  whieh  it  Is  prodoeiiig  at  homo  ire  begin  to  fed  pi«t^  ohaiiilj; 
tieOf  which  some  woeko  sinee  sold  briskly  at  three  dollar  50  cents,  is  now 
nominally  but  one  dollar  75  cents.  Black  seed  cotton  hai*  fiilU-n  from 
34  cents  to  22  or  23,  unci  no  salp;  and  com  down  to  66  ceut.s.  Tho  North 
Carolina  Price  Current  says,  flour  is  down  to  two  doUars  25  cents  the 
battel;  and  tobaoeo  to  two  donate  50  eeate  the  knndied  weiglit.  Sneb  ie 
file  tieginaiiig  of  tbe  ensbargo  bwsriio;  bat  wliat  idH  be  tlie  endt* 


s  Jbtd.,  p.  1246. 

f  MaMachu4>c(is  ffpv.  or  WnnUttf  Q9»$tt9t  JuMir  0,  1808. 
T  Jhid.,  Januarii  13,  1808. 

•  IhUL,  January  27,  1808. 

•  ««0lt  Maffmtms;  mud  VMorf*  L«my  MtttMm^,  YoL  70,  p.  SOS.  nit 
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Frequently  the  attacks  look  the  form  of  poetry.  One  stania 
from  the  long  poem,  "Americans  and  Liberty/^  foUowa: 

''We  all  have  families  to  feed, 
And  cover  from  the  cold. 
In  former  years  'twas  easy 
When  produce  could  be  sold. 
But  now,  what  Bonaparte  comnmnd, 
Our  chiefs  with  him  agree, 
And  all  he  wants,  our  Congress  grants ; 
Such  now  is  liberty.**** 

*A  memorial  of  the  selectmen  of  Northampton  to  Congress 
for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  refers  in  detail  to  the  bad  efitects 
on  merchants,  sailors,  and  farmers.  Moreover,  it  shows  how  the 

injury  of  the  former  harmed  the  farmers.  Thus  we  note : 

That  bankruptcies  are  continually  occurring  in  our  great  towun,  which 
spread  their  effects  and  produce  bankrupticies  in  the  country,  which  again 
Imneli  out  and  flzteBd  their  diaastrous  eonMqiMneM  to  the  door  of  almost 
every  eitken.  The  farmer  is  unable  to  find  a  market  for  his  surplus  prod> 
uce,  or  to  realise  lus  dues  for  such  as  he  may  heretofore  have  vended. 
His  hopes  of  an  honorable  and  needful  reward  for  the  toils  of  the  luHt 
season  are  defentr  i^  hiH  spirits  depressed,  and  his  laborious  industry  checked 
by  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  future.»» 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Wade  Hampton  to  Cteneral  Sumter 
describes  the  effect  of  the  embargo  in  the  South,  especially  in 
South  Carolina.  The  colonel,  who  supported  the  embargo,  said 
in  part: 

The  peculiar  stage  of  the  African  trade  bad  stripped  the  planting  in- 
terest, pretty  generally,  of  their  resources,  and  involved  many  of  them  in 
debt.    The  crop  was  just  coming  in  to  their  aid,  but  being  cut  off  from 

this,  there  remains  notliin^f  l««  t\vnon  the  hammer  of  the  sheriff's  auctioneer 
and  their  property — and  indccii  sales  of  this  description  have  multiplied 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  in  every  part  of  the  state.is 

The  embargo,  since  it  lowered  agricultural  prices,  was  fre* 
quently  attacked  as  a  land  tax.   Thus  we  note: 

A  Land  Tax*  The  Citasen  fairly  confesses  that  the  Embargo  is  a  hmd 

10  Boston  GazeKf,  March  14,  1808. 

11  Ibid  ,   Mnn  h   18,  1808. 

12  national  InUUigmeer,  April  4,  1808. 
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tax  'the  fodcralustH  now  have  a  laud  tax  m  -hpir  fnvor!  And  so  it  is. 
The  farmer  who  raises  two  hundred  bushek  ot  wheat  and  s^lis  the  same  at 
«ni|7  cfiie  doUftr  a  buahel  in  tomtqtumoe  of  tibe  Embargo,  iiutead  of  Tm>, 
nUdL  ho  hu  bom  getting  for  mtch  yean  togethinr,  paja  in  ftet  a  tax 
out  of  hi*  land  of  ono  knmdnd  SeUain.  Farmeia  and  men  of  pioporly  it  i% 
hot  not  of  ovtrgtown  ortatM^  who  fed  tiw  Snbatgo^  and  fheir  fMlnga 
■peak  aaU^ 

Again,  an  aitiele  whieh  declared  that  the  government  reven- 
ues, whieh  had  eome  largely  from  eommeree,  would  now  neeea- 
aanly  be  replaced  by  a  land  tax,  read  in  part: 

no  Ttaamue  who  b  nearly  ruined  by  Mr.  Jefferton'e  experiment«,  who 
eaa*t  edl  hia  erop  for  half  prioe^  aad  whoao  grain  to  rotting  upon  Ua 
haade  wiU  be  obliged  to  pay  a  dlfoot  tax  to  rapport  goremneDt,  and  a 

aet  of  blind  or  widked  men  who  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
distress  the  farmers,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  their  popkrtf*.  The  only  way 
ftir  the  people  to  save  theniselvf*"^  from  ruin  is  to  turu  such  uuworthv  ser- 
varitH  out  of  office  and  elect  mcu  who  they  know  will  vote  against  the  em- 
bargo, and  en  inek  BflaaorM  aa  ire  intended  to  deetrey  eM&eroe  at^ 
in|are  agrleoltare  wideh  la  her  hand<aaid.t4 

In  the  case  of  forced  sal^,  prices  were  lower.  Thus,  aeeord- 
inj^  ix)  report,  over  ono  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  New  York,  were  sold  at  one  shilling  nine  pence 
per  bushel."  In  contrast  to  this,  if  our  authority  the  New 
York  Oazelte  is  correctly  quoted,  potatoes  in  the  Ply  Market 
were,  about  the  same  time,  worth  2s  Gd.  per  peck,  beei  nine 
[M  nee  to  one  shillinj^  per  pound,  piers  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a 
piece,  and    other  articles  proportionately  high."** 

Another  article  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  in  a 
Halifax  item  of  May  3,  concerning  New  York,  denied  by  the 
paper  quoting  it,  tlour  was  re|>uted  to  be  wortli  two  dollai'S 
a  barrel,  beef  and  pork  one  pence  per  pound,  tobacco  two  dol- 
lars per  hundred  weight,  cotton  and  wool  eight  cents  per 
pound.  The  yards  and  wharves  were  declared  to  be  so  lull 
of  produce  that  some  lumber  brought  down  in  March  had  to 
be  mid  for  firewood." 

In  general,  however,  even  the  strongest  of  administration 

la  Vvnnecticut  Vourant,  May  11,  IH06. 

14  bAlUmor*  Federal  Republican  mnd  Cimwirdel  0*9* tU,  Aufuat  22,  16M. 
It  BoilMi  OWwnMea  OmUmI;  J«n«  16,  KM. 
i«  Bortknploa  R$pMhm  899,  Iww  IB,  IMS. 
ir  JTeMMiel  ir,  Aegul  IS,  ISOt. 
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newspapers  admitted  the  bad  effects  of  the  embari^  on  agri- 
coltare.  An  editorial  in  a  Virginia  paper  read  in  part:  ''The 
embargo  is  eertainlj  an  evil— a  great  evil  npon  the  commerdal 
and  agrienltiiral  intereste  of  the  nation— bat  what  evil,  Um 
than  it,  eonld  be  adopted  in  ita  plaeef**^ 

Figoree  are  hard  to  obtain  for  the  eiaet  prioea  of  variooa 
eommoditieB.  Since  the  movement  in  Maflsaehnsetts,  however, 
ia  in  part  typieal  of  that/in  other  etatefi»  percentage  of  decrease 
will  be  flgared  from  pricee  in  that  state.  The  price  of  beans 
in  1808  was  41  per  cent  leas  than  in  1807,  of  potatoes  23  per 
cent  less,  of  rye  14  per  cent  less,  of  meal  16  per  cent  ksn, 
of  com  about  55  per  eent  leas,  of  floor  17  per  cent  lesa^  of  bat- 
ter 17  per  cent  less,  of  cheese  5  per  cent  less,  of  veal  17  per 
cent  less,  of  beef  9  per  cent  less,  of  mntton  22  per  cent  less, 
of  pork  43  per  cent  less,  of  merchantable  boards  12  per  cent 
less,  and  of  high  grade  cord  wood  23  per  eent  leas.  The  eilieet 
on  the  Ashing  industry  was  apparently  not  so  marked.  Halibot 
declined  5  per  eent  and  eels  29  per  cent,  bat  cod  fish  increased 
19  per  cent  Natorally,  articles  prodaced  in  the  sontheru  part 
of  the  United  States  and  eapedally  in  foreign  coantries  in- 
creased in  yalae  to  some  extent.  Thns  rice  increased  44  per 
cent.  Lemons  increased  168  per  cent  in  yalue,  cassia  140  per 
cent,  buttons  96  per  cent,  nutmegs  80  per  cent,  high  s:ra(Ie 
brandy  33  1-3  per  cent,  low  grade  50  per  cent,  liose  18  im- 
cent,  and  shoes  15  to  33  1-3  per  cent.  The  price  of  some 
riKiiiufuctured  ^ood«,  decreased.  Gloves  fell  60  per  cent  in 
value  and  sewiiif^  silk  IG  per  cent.^" 

Newspapers  comniontrd  on  the  low  price  of  native  })roduei«? 
and  emphasized  the  high  price  of  imported  materials.  A  New- 
York  letter  referred  to  the  hip:h  priees;  salt  at  $1.50:  llavanna 
white  and  hrown  sii<j^ar  from  $10.r)0  ami  $12.r)0  to^U.;')!)  and  $15. 
Pepper  and  eork  also  increased  in  a  marked  way,  the  lalier  one 
hundretl  i>er  cent.'*'  A  ^lassachusetts  paper  declared  that  while 
pork  could  be  bought  for  three  cents  a  pound,  cassimeres  iiad 

U  BI«1ub«b4  Jti««irar,  DMMbbtr  a,  liOB. 

19  Wright,  C.  D..  EiMtfff  «/  WagM  and  Prices  in  Wuttmfthumttt,  T0*T4,  Tkll 
study  by  WnaU  It  Um  mM  «A«Mttf«  «l  H»  Uad,  b«i  wtetoaaiitr  it  sppliw  coir 

to  the  one  stat^. 

M  BaWiHf  yiwliwrf  i>tfliilfwi II  Mi  dmmwtiml  Om$tt$.    Deoambcr  12,  1808. 
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advanced  a  dollar  a  yard,  salt  had  doubled,  and  that  almost 
all  imported  dty  goods  and  groceries  had  riaen  from  ten  1o  fifty 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  hundred  per  cent.'* 

John  Howe,  the  Britiah  agent,  reported  to  Sir  George  Pre- 
▼ost  on  the  low  prieea.  In  a  letter  dated  June  7,  at  New 
York,  he  declared  that  before  the  embargo  cotton  eold  aa  high 
aa  twen^-foor  eenta  a  pound,  Jmt  that  a  few  days  ago  it 
would  not  bring  ten  cents  at  poblic  auction.''  On  Jane  22,  he 
wrote  to  the  saioe  man  from  Philadelphia  eonceming  his  ob- 
servationa  in  New  Jersey.  He  said  that  the  people  were 
uneasy  becanse  of  the  continnanee  of  the  embargo,  for  the 
erop  prospeeta  were  earaellent  bat  markets  eoold  not  be  found.** 

Nomerooa  qnotatioDB  eonld  be  glTsn  fnmL  writers  who 
point  out  the  harmfol  effect  of  the  embargo  on  prodoets.  Only 
one  late  writer,  howew,  will  be  referred  to,  D.  B.  Anderson, 
who  penned  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  William 
Branch  Gfles,  one  of  the  administration  leadersi  In  this  stady, 
Andersoii  avmded  condemning  the  embargo  wholcaale,  bat  he 
did  point  ont  aome  haxmfnl  effects.  He  said  that  the  tobacco^ 
wheat,  flonr,  end  com  of  Yirginia  songht  in  Tain  for  a  maricet 
Obviously,  if  markets  were  searce,  prices  were  likely  to  be 
low.**  David  Bamsay,  in  sp^tking  of  the  evU  eff^ts,  declared 
that  when  the  news  of  the  embargo  reached  South  Carolina 
"the  price  of  produce  instantly  fell  more  than  one  hundred 
per  cent  or  rather  could  not  be  sold  from  want  of  pur- 
chasers. ' 

Gallatin,  Jefferson's  right  hand  man  so  far  as  the  embargo 
was  concerned,  atlmitted  low  prices  for  agricultural  products. 
Thus  in  his  report,  December  10,  1808,  on  the  state  of  the 
finances,  while  speaking  in  favor  of  the  loan  policy  for  raising 
money  for  war,  he  gave  tribute  to  the  em.bargo,  which  was 
not  all  tribute  by  saying: 

The  <?mb«f«xo  has  brought  into,  and  kept  in  tho  United  8t&t«8,  aim  t^'  all 
Una  floatiais  propertgr  of  the  nation.  And  whikt  the  de^eciated  Taiue  of 

n  JTaMMftMHIf  899,      Wtnttitr  Bum$,  Jhmm^w  M»  XWM. 
M  JM&p  pp«  M»  M* 

M  AmUnm,  D.  B..  WHUam  Branch  OiU$,  pp.  144,  145. 
M  tfiiCiiy      aMrtk  GMiM,  V«L  II.  pp.  186,  180. 
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domestic  products  ineresM*  tlte  difleolty  of  nUtng  a  vmAdtoMb  nminie 
liy  iBtwul  tamty  at  no  formor  time  baa  than  been  ao  mndi  apoeio,  m 
muk  rednndaat  vmeniployed  capital,  in  the  eoimtry.  The  higk  prioe  of 
public  itodo,  and,  indeed,  of  all  species  of  stocks,  the  reduction  of  the 

pTildif  <lfhf.  the  nnimpRirH  fredit  of  the  Generfll  Oovornmcnt,  and  the 
large  amount  of  exisiUng  l>ank  stork  in  the  United  Btates  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  iiecessary  loans  on  reasonable  tenns.^* 

Even  JefTcrson,  in  angfuardcd  moments,  admitted  that  the 
embargo  caused  low  prices,  and  that  the  expectation  of  its 
repeal  caused  prices  to  rise.  On  November  22,  1808,  he  wrote 
to  W.  A.  Burwdl  to  deny  a  story  that  he  had  obtained  a 
high  price  for  his  tobacco  by  having  an  agent  spread  the  report 
that  the  einlMTgo  was  going  to  be  lifted.  He  declared  that  if 
lie  boaght  off  every  Federalist  lie  by  the  sacrifice  of  two  op 
three  thousand  dollars,  he  would  after  a  "very  few'*  purchases 
be  "as  bankrupt  in  reputation  as  in  fortnne."*' 

Til  is  story  was,  of  comae,  circulated  in  the  papers.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  account  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  CongresSy 
a  Mr.  Coles  of  Albermarle  received  a  letter  from  liis  brother, 
Jefferson's  private  secretary,  stating  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences  with  England.  Mr. 
Cdles  sold  his  and  the  president's  tobacco  for  seven  dollars 
per  hundred.  "The  price  is  now  four  and  a  half  doUarSp"  the 
article  continued,  "Mr.  Jefferson  will  lose  nothing  by  the  em- 
bargo, whatever  other  people  may  do."  The  Norfolk  Ledger 
article  then  concluded: 

We  have  heard  the  cdnmnstanee  stated  before  we  saw  the  Richmond 
papw*  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Jeifevacm  would  oonntenanoe  any  deeeption 

of  this  sort;  and  Mr.  Coles  (the  secretary)  no  doubt  thought  and  believed, 
as  he  wrote;  font  Mr.  Jefferson  was  fortunate  to  8^  at  that  time.** 

Jefferson  himself,  however,  suffered  from  the  measure  he 
so  slavishly  supported.  When  he  left  the  White  House,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  money  through  the  aid  of  Abraham 
Venable,  James  Madison,  and  Charles  Clay.  He  proposed  sell- 
mg  two  or  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  but  -probably  because 

«e  A»r,nl.<,  of  Cun<,rrtis,  Vol.  XIX,   p.  17C3. 

27  H  ri7inf/«  of  Thomas  JcfTerson,  Vol.   IX,  p.  229. 

28  Federal  Uaieite  and  Baltimore  DaUy  Advtrtiser,  December  4,  1808. 
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of  the  difflcalty  of  makSiig  a  sale  at  a  fair  pxiee^  be  aaked 
for  a  year  in  whieh  to  dispose  of  the  land.** 

Of  come,  there  la  a  very  intimate  eonneetlon  between  the 
earning  power  of  property  and  its  yalne.  If  land  is  earning 
money,  people  are  apt  to  IM  against  each  other  for  that  bud» 
and  the  price  per  aere  wHl  naturally  rise.  The  same  state- 
ment will  hold  true  for  houses,  busing  establishments,  slaves, 
and  other  property  which  brings  in  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  property,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  bring 
in  its  former  return,  the  price  is  apt  to  fall.  Farm  land  whose 
products  arc  unsalable  can  not  oflPer  hopes  of  profitable  invest- 
ment Since  the  price  of  the  land  itself  fell,  much  suffering 
ensued  even  with  those  people  who  kept  their  land  from  the 
hands  oi  the  speculators.  Proofs  of  these  statements  perhaps 
need  not  be  eriven,  yet  some  examples  will  be  shown. 

On  November  25,  James  Lloyd  of  Mass;a'husetts  declared  in 
the  Senate  that  industry  was  paralyzed,  that  the  produce  was 
potting  on  their  hands,  and  that  real  estate  was  '^nearly  un- 
saleable.On  Deeemb^^r  3,  John  Randulpli  ui"  Uuanoke  de- 
clared in  the  House  that  produce  was  down  and  that  land 
and  slaves  had  fallen  in  value.'*  Other  instances  from  the  con- 
gressional debates  r oul  i  Ix  cited,  but  they  appear  superfluous. 

Newspapers,  of  i  (>iit  s(  ,  emphasized  the  low  value  of  property 
due  to  the  eMd)ai'}^o.  in  Schoharie  county.  New  York,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  farminp: -utensils,  etc.  "which  in  federal  Free 
Trade  tim^  would  have  brougrht  800  dollars,  were  knocked 
off  at  only  fifty-five  dollars."^''  Again,  in  a  North  Carolina 
county,  according  to  the  Wilmington  Gazette,  at  sheriff  's  sales 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  were  sold  for  twelve  dollars  an  acre, 
while  four  p^rown  negroes,  three  horses  and  three  beds  were 
disposed  of  for  ninety  dollars,** 

Another  effect  of  the  embargo,  apparent  in  some  states,  was 
tbo  tendeney  to  eonmtrate  land  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy. 
Thiia  we  read: 


no  Wrxth^'is  nf  'ri,o,ri;i:^      iTursoii,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  240-248. 
90  JLnnalM  of  VongrtM,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  18S. 
n  IWd.,  p.  682. 
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It  is  an  in  wind  thnt  hlop  s  nobody  good.  The  embargo  tltluKi^  if 
destroys  the  poor  and  middling  folks,  will  make  our  rich  men  richer.  The 
smpjl  o«?tates  which  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  it  will  be  swallowed  up  bv  tho 
largi!  uues;  and  only  two  claases  will  remain — the  great  land  holder,  and 

his  va3sala.3* 

Travellers  in  the  country  found  the  same  conditions  pre- 
valent. When  John  Melish  reached  Savannah  to  clear  up  the 
wreck  of  a  once  iirosperous  business,  he  foand  that  his  goods 
were  "disassorted*'  and  would  not  bring  half  the  original 
value  and  that  other  property  had  fallen.  **Sorae  landed 
property  belonged  to  the  concern/'  he  said,  "and  some  negroes 
(a  species  of  commodity  which  I  never  wished  to  deal  in)  and 
these  had  fallen  in  value. 

£.  H.  Derby,  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  said:  ''Many 
a  rich  man  was  ruined,  many  a  pioaperous  town  was  utterly 
prostrated  by  the  shock.  Property,  real  and  personal,  fell  froia 
thirty  to  sixty  per  eent»  affecting  by  its  fall  all  elaases  of 
society.  "^^ 

H.  A.  Garland  and  other  writers  allude  to  the  diiBealty 
of  transferring  agricultiira]  capital  to  manqfactoiee  as  was 
done  with  the  mercantile  capital  in  the  eastern  states.  Owners 
had  to  hold  on  to  their  depreciated  and  ezhaiuted  lands  or  be 
robbed  by  speculators.  In  pointing  out  the  contrast  between 
the  North  end  South,  Garland  said: 

Tlie  Southern  people  being  wholly  ogriiNiltani,  eould  Uve  a  few  yetis 

without  the  sale  of  their  crops;  but  the  Northern  people,  being  mainly 
dependent  on  their  labor  and  roTnmeree,  eould  not  exist  with  an  embargo 
of  long  duration.  Hence  we  find  a  patient  ©Ttdtiranc©  of  its  erila  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  while  a  spirit  of  insurrection  pervaded  the  people  of  the 
North.  In  this  restless  eoBdition,  mooh  of  their  eapitnl  and  labor  wore 
permanentlj  dirseted  to  namifiotiina.  The  bonatles  oiKisnd  by  a  totnl 
prohibition  of  foralgn  articles,  itinalated  lliia  braiMh  of  botuiOM  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  and  when  the  embargo,  non-intorr^urpe,  and  war  ceased 
to  operate  as  a  bounty,  they  have  had  to  be  sustained  by  heavy  duties  im- 
posed on  foreign  commerrr,  at  the  exp<'iise  of  the  plantinj^  interest  of  th« 
South,  wliich  it»  mainly  dependent  ou  a  foreign  market  for  tlie  sale  of  its 
eomnodititi.  £vcty  dollar  toksn  f  ran  oonuneioe^  and  Invsoled  in  maau> 
fketonSy  was  toning  the  oiurfont  ftom  a  friend^  Into  a  bootilo  dnanel 
to  thai  kind  of  agrionltnio  whleh  was  dependent  on  foreign  txado  for 

M  Middl«town   (Conn  )   Middlenez  OiutUt,  July  14,  1808. 

89  Melith,  John,  I  rami*,  p.  261. 

SS  AOantie  Jf«iaMv,  Vol.  VII,  p.  718. 
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its  prosperity.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  embargo  was  to  starve  New 
England.  Its  more  permanent  con^uence  ban  been  to  build  it  up  at  the 
flxpenae  of  the  iiiintiTig  intenat  of  Hut  Sooth.  New  England  hat  now  two 
■owreee  of  wmHIi,  In  her  nunofaefenret  uid  comraeroe;  vriiile  tlie  South  ham 
etQI  the  oidj  one  of  planting  tobacco  and  cotton  on  exhaoated  lands,  and 
with  a  Tedneed  market  for  the  aale  of  her  eonunoditieB.*' 

Hundreds  of  people  sttraeted  to  an  agrienltnral  life  by  tbe 
high  prices  paid  for  farm  products  bad  bought  land  on  credit. 
They  expected  to  pay  for  this  land  by  the  sale  of  products  at 
the  usual  hig^  price,  but  the  embargo  interfered  with  their 
plana  From  1793  to  1807  floor  avenged  $9.12  per  barrel 
at  Philadelphia;  for  the  nine  years  previous  it  averaged  $5.41 
and  for  the  nine  years  following,  $5.46.**  Much  capital  had 
been  drawn  Into  wheat  farming  by  the  prevalence  of  high 
prices;  many  people  with  insafficient  capital  had  chosen  this 
occupation  in  the  hope  of  large  rewards.  Naturally,  many 
of  these  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Some  had  bought  land 
under  the  government  act  of  1800  which  allowed  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  price  of  two  dollars  per  acre  to  be  paid  down 
and  th(  Itahitue  in  three  annual  installments.  Durinp  the 
hard  uiiiLs  of  1808  and  the  years  ioUowing,  many  settlers  failed 
and  others  found  that  they  could  scarcely  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. 

As  early  as  March  7,  1808,  Robert  Truui),  in  a  letter  irom 
Albany  to  Rufus  Kinf<,  said:  **In  the  Genesee  county  some 
farmers  have  been  compelled  to  part  with  their  wheat  1-6 
per  bushel  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  taxes;  ail  the  streams 
that  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  Pultcney  land  office  in 
that  countrj'  are  nearly  dried  np  Nathaniel  "Macon  of 

North  Carolina,  one  of  the  warnicst  iriends  of  tlu  rj:ii)argo, 
confessed  the  m-vd  for  ready  money  on  March  14,  Ifcua,  by  i)ro- 
posintf  that  the  committee  on  public  lands  "be  instructed  to 
ITU  11111  e  into  the  expediency  of  allowing  an  additional  discount 
to  purchasers  of  the  public  land  for  prompt  payment/'  and 
his  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  House.^^ 

tf  fht  Lift  of  John  Sundolph  of  BMtnokt,  p.  268. 

u  Bofwt.  I.  U.  JieMMMb  ffMorr  •/  tk§  VmlUd  iVIalM,  p.  IBS. 

»  Ihtd,,  VP,  146.  149. 

40  Of*  mud  09nupotid»no»  of  MMfna  Mif ,  YoL  Y«  ».  M. 
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(  onjjiess  realized,  as  time  passed  on,  the  position  of  those 
who  had  bought  public  land  on  credit,  and  with  little  or  no 
debate  both  Senate  and  House  pji-ssetl  on  Maroh  1.  1S09,  a  bill 
granting?  an  extension  of  time  of  two  years  iiom  date  of  last 
payment  made.  This  bill  was  approved  by  Jeflferson  on 
^Fareh  2." 

Other  measures  also  show  the  difficult  position  of  the  country 
in  1808  and  1809.  On  March  10,  1808,  and  .January  30,  1809, 
Jefferson  ai  jtroved  measures  extending  terms  of  credit  on 
revenue  })onds  while  the  enibarj^o  wos  in  force.*'  Both  Houses 
of  Conpjress  received  petitions  for  the  staying  of  debt  collection. 
On  January'  9,  1809,  Joseph  Lewis  of  Virginia  presented  in 
the  House  a  petition  of  Marshing  Waring  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  asking  **that  all  executions  which 
have  been  or  may  be  awarded  against  the  petitioners  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  said  District,  may  be  stayed  during  the 
continuance  of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  Taws  of  the 
Ignited  States/'  or  if  unallowable,  that  some  other  relief  be 
granted." 

John  Melish,  in  deseribinf;  his  business  failure  in  Savannah, 
declared  that  the  outstanding  debts,  if  collected  at  all,  "could 
only  be  done  at  a  labour,  expense  and  loss  of  time  that  would 
probably  be  greater  than  the  ultimate  value  of  them.**  The 
courts  of  law,  he  declared,  were  suspended;  hence,  recovery 
by  til  at  means  was  alow  and  tedious  as  well  as  uncertain.  He 
had  1S5  debtors  scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  hundred 
square  miles.*' 

On  November  16,  Josiah  Quincy  recorded  in  his  Dairy  a  con- 
versation with  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  The  latter  told 
him  that  the  embargo  was  ruining  Virginia,  especially  his 
county  of  Charlotte,  where  the  justices  kept  open  court  and 
business  progressed  as  usual.  In  other  parts  of  the  state, 
Randolph  said,  and  he  cited  especially  Albermarle  County  and 
Jefferson's  neighborhood,  the  justices  did  not  transact  busi- 
ness. Such  a  course  naturally  chedced,  somewhat,  the  !mme> 

42  AmuUs  of  Congreat,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  453.  1280.  1241,  1432.  1433.  1546,  1831 
and  18S8. 

4S  Ibid.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  2837-2839:  Vol.  SO,  inp.  1807.  1808. 
44  Uouae  Journal,  Tenth  Congreu,  p.  456. 
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diate  premm  of  the  embargo  and  gave  it  aome  pofwlarity 
with  those  who  wanted  an  exenee  for  f attore  to  pay  debts. 
Randolph  innsted  that  the  people  had  been  debnded  by  the 
embargo  and  that  their  sapport  of  the  measure  was  due  solely 
to  patriotism  and  a  ''belief  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  real 
good  of  the  eonntry.'*** 

Southern  states  met  with  great  difBeolty  in  enf ming  the 
payment  of  debts.  Yirpnia  early  siupended  the  levy  of  exe- 
eatioDS  for  a  year,  an  act  referred  to  by  a  Norfolk  paper  as 
^'ene  of  the  iB^rions  effeets  of  the  Embargo.'**^  The  people 
of  North  Carolina  also  early  felt  the  effeets  of  the  embargo, 
and  by  oommon  consent  agreed  to  stop  law.  They  would  not 
allow  any  writ  of  execution  levied  or  any  goods  sold  at  auction 
in  pursuance  of  such  writ.*'  A  few  months  later  a  petition 
sip^ned  by  272  citizens  of  Grenville  county  was  presented  to 
the  governor.  The  petition  asked  that  the  legislature  luiglit 
be  "convened  for  the  purpose  of  nialcnij.'  some  provisiomi 
against  the  distresses  arising  from  \hv  embargo. 

Constant  complaints  evidently  forced  the  lc«rislature  to  act, 
for  a  New  England  paper  declared:  **The  emharyo  tells. — A 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  to 
^uspelid  executions  on  contracts  till  the  31st  of  Dec.  1809. 
Asfitation  was  strons?  in  South  rnrolina,  but  the  legislature 
rariy  refu.sed  to  inter i'eie  lxt\\('iM  ilchtors  and  creditors.  Even 
at  thnt,  however,  debts  could  wiiii  difficulty  be  cnllt  i  ted." 
Oeor?^''i:i  passed  a  law  to  suspend  the  sale  of  property  t;il:(  n  in 
execution,  but  only  until  September  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  embargo  would  be  raised. The  Georgia  law  was  specifi- 
cally admitted  by  an  administration  newspaper  as  being  in- 
tended to  alleviate  the  condition  of  debtors.'^ 

Very  early  we  have  this  summaiy  statement;  "In  some 

4S  Lift  of  Jotiah  quincn  of  Mass,,  by  his  ion  Edmund  Qaincy,  pp.  148,  144. 
4Y  BmIib  OtfhMiMwi  OmMMlir  VikvuM^  S4»  1808* 
4»  OlMMellMt  OMfMl,  lUnh  16»  1808. 

4t  Mdtf  PMtaiMto  g-ilf,  MS  Mr  AdWMtttmrt  l«lr  1%  1888. 

so  Oonneetteut  Oourant,  Jftnnary  1^.  ^^09, 

ni  Nnfinna!  rr\teUiorurrr,  July  2r),  1B06. 
52  Contutet%cut  CouratU,  Muy  II,  1808. 
«a  Richmond  Snquirtr,  Joo*  17,  IHOB. 
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8tat«B  BO  deep  and  general  is  tlie  ruin  tliat  the  ordinary  eonrae 

of  instiee  la  auapended*  . 

Thb  Legislatnn  of  this  State^"  aajt  a  Baltimore  paper,  ^have  passed 
the  Law  for  Staying  Exeeatioas.  Tltis  is  anotlier  proof  of  fhe  efflea<7  of 

the  Terrapin  System.  .  .  When  (sajs  Mr.  BsBdolph)  I  hear  that  the  Court 

of  Kinj;*s  Bt'iu-h  has  been  nMippd  to  stay  I'rocccdinga  I  shall  believe  that 
England  may  .suffer  as  much  in  conAoqueuce  of  your  embargo,  aa  the 
people  of  thia  country  now  do.*s 

Sometimes  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  by  lending  them  money  on  the  aecurity  of  real  estate. 
Thus  the  New  York  legislature  authorized  a  loan  o£  $450,000 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  The  loon 
applied  to  every  county  in  the  state  and  was  to  be  secured  by 
real  estate."*  Creditors  sometimes  preferred  produce,  though 
declining  in  price,  to  the  postponement  of  settlement.  The 
following  entry  is  taken  from  an  administration  newspaper: 

The  Embargo  is  No  Excuse 

The  sabecriber  takes  this  method  to  inform  those  irtto  am  indebted  to 
him,  that  lie  will  reoeiTe  Wheat,  Gbrn,  or  Oats,  in  pajment  tiU  the  tenth  of 
Fetoni^y  next,  when  cash  will  be  expected. — The  embargo  has  not  prevented 

the  growth  of  produce — nor  can  it  longer  l^e  a  plea  to  piocrsstinate  psy^ 
mcnta  in  grain.    January  Si8,  1809.    J.  Maiuoe," 

In  New  York,  where  exeeations  were  not  stayed,  the  number 
of  commitments  to  prison  for  debt  inereased.  Thus  a  Troy 
item,  dated  January  17,  reads: 

Bmbarifo  BffecU,  It  is  a  melaneholy  fact  that  there  have  been  291 
eommitmenU  to  the  jail  in  tkit  ooaaty  /or  debt,  ginoe  the  9th  of  Mareh 
loit:  and  (we  are  told  by  a  person  upon  the  limits)  from  70  to  100  now 

remain  confined,  and  within  the  yard.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
destructive  embargo,  it  was  rare  that  the  number  of  imprisoned  debtors 
exceeded  ten.  Numbers  are  added  almost  daily  to  the  above,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  where  it  will  end.    In  thia  way  the  Embargo  Tells.^* 

Under  the  title,  ''More  Embargo  Effects,"  another  item 

adds: 

The  Humane  Society  of  New  York  report,  that,  from  the  31st  See.  1808, 

«4  Bostoa  QaietU,  May  26,  1808. 

SS  FHimA  R$puMam  mnd  OmmmtoM  BmutU,  DccenOier  16,  1808. 

i«  B«atm  fimtM,  Apiil  21,  1808. 

ST  Duvills  (YD  NM  8tm,  Smaxf  S8,  1808. 

SS  Xm§  Xsflsml  PeltaMm,  Jsavaij  27,  1808. 
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fhpTf  have  been  imprwoned  in  the  goal  of  the  city,  on  Justices  Executions 
only,  1317  pergons!  591  of  whom  were  females!  and  726  males.  In  1807, 
the  number  of  prisoners  upon  the  Society's  list  was  298;  they  have  in- 
eretsed  the  litt  jaar  to  lOfiS.  It  It  a  mmarinhte  fact  thftt  970  of  the 
above  nMntioned  priaoneHi  nwe  eonfined  for  idsw  leie  then  10  doQaze,** 

Sneh  reports,  stay  Ikwb,  obstnietion  of  justice,  and  exag- 
gerated aeeoonts  of  mfferlng  were,  no  doabt,  responaible  for 
statements  made  in  English  papera.    One  of  the  monthly 

magazines  declared  in  March,  1809: 

We  understand  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  enacted 
tihat  ao  eneatioA  for  debt  ehall  be  leried  ttpon  any  one  (Even  though  upon 
■a  netol  judgment)  before  ^  lit  of  January,  1810.  The  neeeaeitgr  for 
tiiia  laoaanre  has  b^n  occasioned  by  the  peooniary  embarraanientf  eon- 
aeqnent  upon  the  £mfaargo.*o 

Naturally  enough,  when  people  are  in  debt  and  in  need  of 
ready  money,  speculators  find  profitable  busineaik  Men  of 
ability  and  shrewdnefla  with  ready  eaah  or  fair  credit  boai^t 
mortgaged  land  eheap  and  prodneta  that  eonld  be  kept  for  a 
while  '<at  a  aoDg". 

On  Deeember  3,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  insisted  that 
Shyloek  with  a  single  dollar  now  made  as  great  a  profit  ont 
of  the  suffering  planter  by  pnrchasing  as  mudi  actual  property 
as  before  he  eonld  bny  with  two  doUaisi  For  this  reasoni  so 
Randolph  declared,  dealers  in  mortgages  and  "five  per  cent 
per  month  men"  were  warm  friends  of  the  embargo.*'  On 
Deeember  27,  James  Sloan  of  New  Jeraey  deelaied  that  the 
passage  of  resotatioDs  reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign 
relationB  looking  towards  a  more  stringent  embargo  law  had, 
in  a  few  days,  ''transferred  an  immense  som  of  money  from 
the  indnstrioos  yeomanry  of  the  eoontry  to  idle  speculators  and 
stoek  jobbers  of  both  town  and  country."**  On  February  2, 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  of  Conneetient  insisted  that  the  prioea 
of  export  articles  would  rise  fhnn  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  under 
a  belief  that  the  embargo  was  going  to  be  raised.  Postpone- 
ment of  the  repeal,  he  argued,  would  prolong  speculation  wlifdi 
ought  to  be  ended  as  speedily  as  possible.**   About  thxee 

M  /Hd.,  Mwdl  8.  1809. 

M  OentUman't  MaffogintB  end  UUtorieal  ChronM**  YoL  79,  S70. 
«  AnnoU  of  Oongrtrnt  Y6L  XIX,  pp.  CSS,  088. 
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weeks  later,  February  20,  iu  a  speeeli  already  cited  elsewhere, 
Raiulolph  spoke  against  the  encouragement  of  gambling 
through  vacillation  in  the  embargo  policy." 

Only  two  other  instances  of  speculation,  both  from  friends  of 
the  embargo,  will  be  nu  ni  i oned.  The  reader  will  readily  recall 
the  troul)Ie  occasioned  .J  i  lit  r. sun  by  the  free  way  in  which 
Governor  Sullivan  of  Massachuiietts,  issued  permits  to  import 
provisions.  In  a  letter  to  Lieutenant-Gk>vernor  TiC\n  Lincoln, 
November  13,  1808,  previously  quoted,  Jefferson  stated  that 
Sullivan's  permits  \sf  re  openly  bouprlit  and  soid  in  Washington, 
Alexandria,  and  elsewhere."  The  buyers,  of  course,  were 
speculating  in  farm  products.  On  December  28,  Gallatin  wrote 
Jefferson  a  letter,  also  previously  quoted,  stating  that  all  the 
cotton  in  New  York  had  "been  jiuk  hased  by  speculators  in 
Boston.''"*  Since  friends  m^}  foes  of  tiic  cmhnrj]ro  policy  alike 
admitted  speculation  in  various  articles,  further  comment  seems 
liuperfluous. 

Representatives  of  the  various  states  seemed  to  consider  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  claim  that  their  state  suffered  more  than 
other  states.  Even  friends  of  the  embargo,  as  already  in- 
dicated, pointed  out  in  pride  that  their  states  also  sniffered  very 
severely  but  that  they  were  more  patriotic  than  the  others. 
Opponents  of  the  embargo  answered  that  southerners  as  well 
as  northerners  watched  every  opportunity  of  violating  the 
embargo  laws,  that  their  iiatriotism  was  of  the  lip  and  not  in 
deed.  David  Ramsay's  words  are  fairly  typical  of  the  attitude, 
and  though  they  do  not  bear  on  agheultnre  alone,  will  be 
quoted  at  this  time: 

The  price  of  produce  initaatly  fell  more  thsn  one  Imndied  per  cent,  or 
ntther  eoiild  not  be  eold  from  want  of  purchasers.    The  labors  of  the 

past  ypfir  were  rendered  unavailing  to  tho  relief  of  their  owner  though 
jnc.^.scd  with  (loht  and  threatfnfd  with  executions.  Factorp,  wharfingers,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  transportation  or  sale  of  commodities,  suddenly  pussr  l 
over  from  the  full  tide  of  euiplo.>Tnent  to  listless  inactivity.  A  general 
stagnation  of  busineas  in  tbe  midst  of  that  buMtling  period  which  is  celled 
the  crop  eeeson  instsntlj  took  plaoe.   The  distroisos  of  individuals  were 

«4  Ibid.,  p.  147?;. 

•6  Writinffg  of  Thomas  Jpffemon,  Vol.  TX.  p.  227. 
«•  WrUingt  of  Albert  GaUatin.  Vol.  1,  p.  448. 
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both  the  causes  aud  cSTecta  of  the  diiitresaes  of  others.  A  chain  of  sufEcriug 
CDcbded  llw  iwrnmnnHy.  All  tliis  wm  magnawiiiwwMiy  bmena  by  a  great 
najoiity  of  tlie  Inlialiitaiitt.  Their  i«proadws  fdl  xiot  on  tlie  idiiiiiiistfators 
or  their  o  -  n  n  ,vonuneiit  bat  on  the  authors  of  BritUb  ovdfln  and  French 

decm»s.  The  Legislafrare  of  the  State  applauded  the  monsures  of  the  gen- 
eral gOTemment  and  thoir  applause  was  re  echoed  li  v  the  people.  The 
discontent  of  a  few  evaporated  in  prl¥ate  murmurings,  and  did  not  produce 
a  single  pablie  expression  of  disapprobation  or  impatience.  While  others 
eontended  that  thcgr  mllerad  aoil  from  the  enbargo^  the  OaiolinlaiiB  with 
Instiee  yreferied  Hiair  dalm  to  the  honor  of  bearing  it  beet.  Hieloiy  is 
iwmftied  to  the  relation  of  facts,  and  does  not  estend  to  eonjeetores  on 
contingent  erents,  or  it  might  he  added  that  if  the  embargo  had  hwn 
as  faithfTilly  ob&erved  and  as  patiently  borne  In  every  part  of  the  Unidii 
as  it  was  in  Carolina,  the  issne  would  probably  have  been  very  different, 
and  eertaialj  more  to  tibe  honor  of  the  United  8tate8.«ir 

Just  at  this  time  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly 
the  effects  of  the  embargo  on  the  different  sections.  The 
strongest  opposition  to  the  embargo,  as  already  indicated,  came 
froin  the  New  England  States.  In  the  northern  states  the 
bankruptcy  laws  were  generally  enforr  ed ;  in  the  southern 
states  they  were  not.  The  pressure  accordingly  seemed  to  be 
greater  in  the  North.  The  New  England  carrying  trade,  as 
was  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  was  practically  destroyed, 
but  a  large  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  for  other  sections 
of  the  ( oLuitry.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  agriculture 
was  concerned,  New  England  probably  suffered  less  than  any 
other  section,  for  she  consumed  most  of  her  products.  More- 
over, abundant  water  power  and  the  natural  skill  of  the  Yankee 
workman  led  to  the  rapid  developKU  nt  of  manufactures.  This 
development  enabled  New  Kii gland  to  supply  other  sections  of 
the  country  with  manufactured  goods. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  embargo  on  the  farmer, 
we  should,  of  course,  consider  the  nature  of  his  products.  If 
they  were  perishable,  the  loss  would  be  great;  if  they  would 
keep  indefinitely,  his  loss  would  be  much  smaller.  Neverthe- 
less, previously  indicated,  practically  all  farmers  suffered 
from  low  prices  due  to  a  glutting  of  the  home  markets  and 
inability  to  reach  the  foreign  markets.  Heavy  loss  fell  on  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  States.  Their  live  stock  depreciated  in 
value  though,  of  course,  it  did  not  have  to  be  kiUed  at  ouce 

•7  Bamsajr,  Dmvid,  History  0/  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II.  pp.  135,  136. 
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and  grain  could  be  fed  to  it.  Wheat  fell  from  two  dollars  a 
bushel  to  seven ty-five  cents,  and  was  well-nigh  unsalable  at 
that.  Shut  off  from  a  market  for  articles  of  C3Eport  when  im- 
ported articles  were  rising  in  value,  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
States  were  well-nigh  forced  to  live  off  of  the  products  of 
their  own  farms.  Sach  a  condition,  however,  was  not  nearly 
80  difficult  then  aa  it  would  be  now.  ^loreover,  thronghont 
the  Aliddle  States,  as  well  as  in  New  England,  were  small 
cities  which  furnished  local  markets  of  some  worth.  Again, 
as  in  New  England,  the  stimulus  given  to  manufactures  offset 
in  small  part  the  disadvantages  of  the  embargo.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  numerous  other  places, 
diverted  capital  from  commerce  to  manufactures. 

In  all  probability  the  embargo  exerted  its  greatest  pressure 
on  the  southern  states,  though  many  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject  think  otherwise.  For  instance,  James  Schouler, 
who  says  that  the  embargo  may  be  compared  to  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  ''limb  in  order  to  save  life,"  declares  that  the 
lumber,  tobacco,  and  rice  owners  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
those  with  more  perishable  products,  and  that  an  embargo  of 
short  duration  would  not  show  partiality.**  Again  Pixyfes- 
sor  H.  von  Hoist  describes  New  En^and  as  industrially  ruin- 
ed: 

"It  was  quite  ab  eaej  to  diBcover  the  proportion  iu  which  the  different 
interests  had  to  suffer.  The  plaateft'  staple  artides  principally  tobaeeo 
and  cotton,  remained  mtsdid,  but  the  plnaters  themseliFes  suffered  relatively 

but  little  damage.   They  were  sore  of  finding  a  market  again  as  soon  as 

the  harbors  were  open,  Tho  farmers  sold  a  consiloraT  lr'  portion  of  their 
products  in  the  country  itself;  the  rest  were  for  tho  must  part  a  total  loss. 
The  productive  industry  of  the  New  England  fishermen,  shipbuilders,  ship 
owners,  importers  and  exporters  and  all  who  depended  on  them,  ceased 
almost  entirely.** 

It  was  truo.  of  otnnse.  that  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  many 
other  impoiM  aut  southern  products  were  not  immediately  perish- 
able. Their  market,  however,  was  greatly  Imiited.  Tobacco, 
to  be  sure,  could  be  consumed  at  home,  and  it  Avas  to  a 
lar^e  extent  but  at  very  low  phcea.   Much  of  the  cotton  was 

•S  HiHory  of  th4  VniUd  StaUa  vmdtr  tht  CoiMCitwCitm,  Vol.  II,  pp.  180-183. 
ss  OImmMImMmmI  and  MNmI  Alitory  ef  Ck*  VmiM  ifftolM.  T«L  I,  p.  MB. 
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likewise  sold  at  home  at  the  low  embargo  priee,  and  tlma 
helped  stimulate  northern  manulaetiiTeB.  Blee,  however,  was 
not  a  particularly  popular  article  of  diet  in  the  North.  The 
people  of  the  New  England  States  preferred  the  wheat  of 
the  Middle  States  to  the  rice  of  the  Carolinas  or  Georgia. 
Moreover,  because  of  nearness,  the  surplus  wheat  and  flour  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  were  given  some 
preference  over  the  wheat  of  ^Maryland,  Virp:inia  and  states 
still  further  south.  Again,  il  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
faiJiis  of  the  South  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  and  not  usually  self-sufficing. 
Big  plantatiomi,  because  of  slave  labor  stuck  closely  to  such 
staplt  i>roducts  as  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  year's  crops  planters  paid  debts  of  years'  stand- 
ing and  bought  the  necessities  for  the  next  year.  Obviously, 
anything  interfering  with  this  practice  wrought  hardships 
on  the  planters.  Moreover,  southern  society  was  less  flexible 
than  northern  ^(teiety.  Tn  \ow  England  and  the  l^Iiddie  States 
the  people  had  a  fairly  good  idea  of  economy  and  how  to  prac- 
tice it.  This  was  hardly  true  in  the  South.  Many  people 
there  had  never  heard  of  the  word;  few  know  how  to  practice 
it.  They  went  on  buyiner.  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  (l('l>t, 
with  tluia!.,^ht  of  the  morrow  perhaps,  yet  without  knowledge 
of  a  way  to  meet  the  situation.  State  legislatures  recognized 
the  difficulty;  hence  we  have  tiie  .stay  laws.  Now  at  the  s?inie 
time  that  products  for  exports  were  going  do^vn,  imported  artit  Ics- 
were  rising  in  price  and  the  planters  were  buying  as  of  yore. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  the  land,  never  so  great  as  in  the 
North,  was  depreciating  rapidly.  Again,  slaves,  the  peculiar 
property  of  tlie  South,  were  likewise  going  down  in  value. 

New  England  oraunercial  capital  was  fluid  and  could  be 
easily  diverted  to  manufactures.  Southern  capital,  tied  up 
in  land  and  slaves  could,  with  difficulty,  be  diverted  to  manu- 
faetoree,  though  eiforta  were  made  in  that  direction  and  do- 
mestic  roanufactares  received  a  considerable  impetus.  Again, 
it  moBt  be  bom  in  mind  that  the  South  was  not  bo  favored 
by  water  power,  climate,  and  fuel  for  manufactures  aa  the 
North.  Moreover,  the  southerner  himself  lacked  the  versatili- 
ty and  progressmness  of  his  northern  brother,  while  his 
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daw  irere  not  eonfiidered  capable  of  diToniiked  famung,  let 
alone  mannfaetimng.  FnithermoTe,  ^lUe  these  same  aKsves 
were  largely  fed  with  mthem  food  8tafl!B»  they  were  not  en- 
tirely dothed  with  aonthem  mannftotnres.  Deprived  of  Eng 
lidi  manof aetnree  to  some  extent,  the  South  hdped  eneomage 
northern  mannfaetnrea  by  supplying  dieap  cotton  and  baying 
the  mannf aetored  product.  It  is  not  neeessaiy,  however^  to 
go  all  the  wi^  with  Henry  Adama  who  emphadsed  the  evil 
effects  too  much.   He  wrote: 

The  true  burden  of  the  embargo  fell  on  the  Southern  States,  but  most 
severely  upon  the  great  State  of  Virginia.  EQowly  decaying,  bat  llill  htlf 
patrisfAil,  Virgiaia  lodely  etnild  iMHher  eftoiiOTilM  aor  liqaidtte.  Tn* 
1MW60  ivit  wnrtlilMi;  Imt  four  hmidrad  thomaad  nogio  tl»vai  msM  be 
ekrthod  and  ft  <1,  great  estebUahnenti  nntit  be  iMpt  vp,  itm  neia)  aeale  of 

livlnpj  conid  not  \>q  tpA\xc(^<\.  nrul  ovr>ti  V>nnlcr>iptcy  COUld  not  rl'^ft'  n  larjje 
lantlcd  estate  without  creating  new  encumbrances  in  a  country  win  re  Iniui 
and  negroes  were  the  only  forms  of  property  on  which  money  cc»iild  be 
raised.  Stay  laws  were  tried,  bat  served  only  to  prolong  the  agony.  Vii^li 
artOTiiihtng  rapidity  Yifginla  soeeambed  to  toIii,  nUle  wmtiBirtiig  to  mp- 
port  qpitam  tliat  wm  dniniiig  hor  ottcngtlu  Ko  oflsode  in  AmniMa 
kiitory  was  more  tOoeUng  than  the  generous  devotion  iritli  which  Mr^pnia 
clung  to  the  embnrp^o,  and  drained  the  poison  which  her  own  President  held 
obstinately  to  her  lips.  The  cotton  ftTxl  rice  States  had  less  to  lose,  an  3 
could  more  easily  bear  bankruptcy;  ruin  wa^i  to  them— except  in  Charleston 
word  of  little  miming;  but  the  old  society  of  Virginia  oould  nemr  be 
rcitofed.  Andd  the  bavsli  waniiigs  of  Jolm  Bsndolpli  it  nw  its  agonieo 
appiOMh;  sad  its  last  lopisseantivt,  heir  to  ell  its  boaois  sad  dlgaitiei^ 
President  Jefferson  himself,  woke  from  his  long  dream  of  powsr  <aHj  to 
find  his  own  fortonee  buried  in  the  rain  he  had  aiadejo 

At  the  oppoaite  estrone  atanda  Prof eawr  Edward  Channins, 
who  nndereatimated  the  evil  effeeta  of  the  embargo.  He  eon- 
tended  that  the  evil  eifecta  of  that  meaanre  were  groaaly  over- 
atated.  One  qnotadon  will  be  given  to  ahow  the  dxtterenee 
of  (qyinion  between  him  and  Adams.   Said  Channing: 

The  conditions  of  Virginia  life  forbade  any  such  supposition  as  Umt 

whieh  mm  so  eslm  a  writer  as  lir.  Adsan  pemltted  hlmsidf  to  aiehe. 
Tobeeeo  was  not  a  perishable  eonuaoditj  lihe  peeehea  or  pears;  it  eoold 

be  kept,  when  prope^  enred  for  several  years.  The  domestic  tobaeeo  aiar* 

ket  remained  open  diirinp  this  time.  Tlie  great  Virginia  plantations  were 
practically  self-sustaining,  so  far  as  the  actual  necessnries  of  life  were 
eosoemed;  the  slaves  had  to  be  dothed  and  fed  whether  tobacco  and 
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uliMii  floidd  be  sold  or  aot,  but  Hhtj  prodnMd,  wHh  fbe  «sfi6ptiim  of 
th«  jtm  mterisi  for  nakiBg  tlwir  ginnwli^  ipmetieally  aU  ttsfc  was  es- 

^tial  to  their  well-being.  The  money  which  the  Virginia  planters  received 
for  their  staple  products  was  used  to  purchase  art  if  lea  of  luxury — wine 
for  tht'  men,  articles  of  apparel  for  the  women,  furnishings  for  the  house, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  load  of  indebted- 
iMte  which  the  Virginia  arietoereegr  owed  at  kone  wild  elnoad.  It  ie 
doDlrtto  trae^  althoni^  not  meeepttUiB  of  ebeolnte  proof,  that  ^ginia 
eoeiefy  ma  alieady  hoaflT-eoanbed  wiih  aEtrntagaaee  and  debt.  Ito  roni 
WM  already  begun;  the  embargo,  so  far  as  it  operated  to  instil  ideas  of 
economy  into  the  hemU  of  those  whom  Joeiah  ()iiia«j  tenned  the  4ordliugi 
of  Virginia'  was  a  positive  benefit.^^ 

Many  people  thmk  that  the  noise  made,  the  eomplaints 
uttered,  and  the  munber  of  law  Tiolations  measure  the  in- 
juries mflSeted  bjr  an  oppresalTe  law.  Judged  hj  that  stand- 
ard. New  England  and  New  York  suffered  most  fnmi  the 
embaigD.  That  standard,  however,  is  erooked.  New  England 
was  the  stronghcdd  of  the  Federalists,  the  opposition  party, 
and  that  fact  alone  eiplains  a  whole  lot.  From  the  dawn 
of  history,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  human  nature^  to  the 
milienium,  the  opposition  party  has  eondemned  and  will 
oondemn  the  party  in  power  wherever  poesiUe,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  a  derire  to  regain  offiee.  A  large  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  embargo  in  the  North  was  thus  political; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  main  reason  for  its  support  in  the 
Sooth  was  poUtieaL  Jefferson  and  most  of  the  friends  of  the 
embargo  came  from  the  Sooth.  Again,  it  ahoold  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  time  passed,  the  opinion  developed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  the  embargo  was  directed  against  England 
primarily.  Since  the  Federalists  sympathized  with  England, 
they  found  an  added,  though  an  unpatriotic  reason,  for  op- 
posing the  embargo.  They  wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  for  that  .country,  by  her  control  of  llie  sea, 
could  regulate  commerce,  and,  if  she  <i<sn(  1,  (onltl  inflict 
far  greater  injuries  on  the  American  earryiiiL'  tia  ic  ihan 
could  Prance.  Befriended  by  England,  that  caiivmg  trade 
would  he  immensely  profitable.  In  the  South  the  carrying 
trade  was  too  small  to  occasion  much  worry.  The  trouble 
there  was  largely  the  low  price  of  real  estate,  slaves,  and  farm 
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products.  EngUmd  was  regarded  as  the  enemy.  Franee  was 
more  of  a  ftiendr  for  Jefferson  and  otlieis  wbo  liad  been  in 
Franee  still  remembered  French  aasociationB  and  the  help 

given  by  that  country  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Again,  the  ravages  of  the  British  army  in  the  South  had  been 
greater  than  in  the  New  England  States;  hence  the  hatred  of 
England  was  deep  seated.  Thus,  belicvinpf  that  the  embargo 
was  directed  agiiiust  Great  Britain,  the  South  supported  it 
for  the  very  reason  that  New  Eii^daiid  opposed  it.  Moreover, 
the  very  character  of  southern  society,  aristocratic  and  hence 
undemocratic,  blinded  the  southerners  to  the  dangers  from 
Napoleon  and  his  cnijjire.  The  demoeratie  town  meetings,  hot- 
beds of  discussion,  were  not  found  in  the  South  as  in  New 
England. 

Largely  for  political  reasons  then,  the  South  bore  the 
pressure  of  the  embargo  with  more  patience  than  the  North,  but 
the  suffering  was  perhaps  greater,  though  the  noise  was  less.  In 
the  North,  smuggling  and  riots  were  common;  in  the  South 
riots  were  uncommon,  but  smuggling  wn-'i  carried  on,  though 
to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  the  North,  iov  the  opportunities 
of  law  violation  were  small(  i".  Foi-  that  very  reason  then,  the 
suffering  was  i)erhaps  greater.  David  Ramsay,  while  pointing 
out  the  extreme  hardships  occasioned  by  the  embargo,  insist- 
ed that  if  the  other  states  had  observed  the  measure  as  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully  as  South  Carolina,  "the  issue  would  prob- 
ably have  been  very  different,  and  certainly  more  to  the  honor 
of  the  United  States. The  reader  then,  becanse  eomplainta 
were  few  at  first,  should  not  think  that  the  embargo  pressed 
ligfatlj  on  the  South.  Political  ties,  hatred  of  England,  and 
the  Tery  ofaaraeter  of  southern  society  led  to  the  support  of 
the  embargo  even  when  the  weight  of  that  measure  was  falling 
with  crushing  force  on  most  classes  of  the  population. 

In  eonelnding  the  diseassion  of  the  effeet  on  agrieoltnre,  it 
seems  almost  saperflnons  to  point  out  in  snmmaiy  that  unlike 
the  ease  with  manufactures,  the  embargo  injured  agrieulture 
and  the  fanners  as  a  whole/*  Priees  of  agricultural  products 

ra  Hi$terv  of  f^outh  Carolina.  Vol.  TT,  p.  136. 

T»  It  ia  poulble.  of  course,  to  give  exceptioiu  m  in  the  cMe  of  the  hemp  growers 
1m  Ik*  WmI.  Iv«a  tknn,  kmniftr,  fkt  frivt  «<  hm»  wm  lov.  b  lilO  la 
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went  down,  imported  artideB  went  up,  land  end  sUves  de- 
predated m  value,  mortgages  were  foiedoeed  or  stay  laws 
were  forced  througji,  speenlators  thrived  by  Iraylng  up  pro- 
duets  from  farmers  at  low  prieesy  and  money  lenders  obtained 
exorbitant  interest.  In  abort,  many  a  large  estate  was  lost  in 
wbde  or  in  part,  many  an  aristocratic  planter  went  to  the 
wall,  and  many  a  poor  farmer  with  his  wife  and  children 
suffered  for  the  actual  neeeamties  of  life  in  the  way  of 
dothing,  if  not  of  food.  "Witii  his  products  well  nigh  unsalable 
and  his  credit  poor,  the  &imer  certainly  had  "a  hard  row 
to  hoe.'* 


state  of  KentQcky  11,510.000  poundR  of  hemp  wtr^  vnTued  at  $690,600  and  the 
8,987,000  pounds  of  eordago  at  9808,400.  People,  because  of  low  prices  and  the 
dUBeiHr  of  ttmuvuMlim  •««■  tnnad  ttalr  attiatl«a  to  fte  eittm  «f  t«l»Meo 
(Fftlda.  naMkr,  StaMfNMl  TUw,  V-  M5). 
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CHAPTER  IX 
EFFECT  OF  THE  EMBARGO  ON  COMMERCE  | 

The  pfTeot  of  the  embai'!j:(i  on  the  carjyiiiR  trade  was  at  1 
once  apparent.    In  considering  tif^ures  it   must  be  bomr  in 
mind  that  the  customs  year  ended  Scptcnii^er  30;  hence  no 
one  year  shows  the  full  effect  of  the  embargo,  for  that  meas-  i 
ure  was  enacted  in  December  of  1807  and  repealed  in  March 
of  1809.   The  comparisons  of  1807  and  1808,  however,  partial-  ^ 
ly  show  the  difference;  hence  they  will  be  used  here.    In  l 
1^307  the  sugar  ejcported  amounted  to  143,136,905  pounds;  in  ', 
1808  to  28,974,927.   The  figom  for  coffee  stood  at  42,122.573 
pounds  and  7,325,448 ;  for  pepper,  4,207,166  pounds  and  1,709,- 
978;  and  for  cocoa,  8,540,524  poandB  and  1,896,990.  Exporta- 
tion of  other  products  was  down  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion.  The  total  vahio  of  exports  in  1807  was  $108,343,150  and 
in  1808,  $22,430,960.'     Tie  duties  on  good^  principally  ad 
valorem,  fell  from  $18,971,539  in  1807  to  $4,765,737  in  1808.« 

An  ezamination  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world  is  worth  considering  at  this 
time.  In  1807  the  value  of  onr  exports  of  domestic  origin 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  $21,122,332;  in  18QS,  $3,093,- 
978;  exports  of  foreign  produce  fell  fh>m  $2,027,650  in  1807 
to  $106,327  in  1808.  The  total  value  of  onr  exports  to  those 
conntries  thus  declined  from  $23,149,982  in  1807  to  $8,200,- 
306  in  1806.  In  the  following  year  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
duce increased  to  $5,826,194  and  of  foreign  produce  to  $239,- 
405,  a  combined  total  of  $5,565,599.  Our  dutied  imports  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fell  from  $38,901,838  to  $18,818,- 
882  in  1808  and  to  $17,647,542  in  1803.  A  casual  glance 
shows  that  while  we  sold  Great  Britain  only  about  one  eighth 
as  much  as  formerly,  we  bought  nearly  half  as  much  as  we  had 


1  Pitkin.  Timotlqr.  SlaUMeal  VUw  «f  IA«  VwiUd  Atote*.  p.  81. 

2  Ibid.,  p 

3  /bid.,  pp.  201,  202. 
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bought  in  pievioiu  times.  The  direet  trade  of  the  United 
Statea  with  the  British  West  Indies  was  eat  down  vety  mnch 
hy  the  embargo,  whereas  the  trade  of  Canada4n<!rea8ed.  The 
total  Talne  of  the  exports  from  Qnebee  to  the  British  West 
Indies  hi  1806  was  £551,570  6a.  8d.;  in  1810,  it  was  £1,079,- 
474  lis.  6d.  Lnmber  exports  inereased  during  this  pe- 
riod from  £110J40  11a.  6d.  to  £505,689  15&  6d.  The 
exports  of  grain,  provisions,  pot  and  peari  ashes  also  in- 
creased. Miaeh  of  this  was  dne  to  the  clandestine  trade  be> 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Moreover,  many  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  esi>eciall7  those  interested  in  the 
lumber  trade,  deprived  of  employment  at  home,  went  to 
Canada  and  New  Branswick  td  find  work.* 

The  value  of  the  domestic  produce  exported  to  France  fdl 
from  $2,715,141  in  1807  to  $708,670  in  1808,  while  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  foreign  produce  fell  from  $10,315,678  to 
$2,12(j,396.  The  combined  values  thus  decreased  iioni  $13,- 
030,819  in  1807  to  $2,835,066.  There  were  no  direct  exports 
in  1809,  and  in  the  following  year  the  domestic  exports  were 
valued  at  $16,782,  and  the  forei^  exports  at  $1,672,  or  the 
insignificant  total  of  $18,454.  England,  by  her  eoiitrol  of  the 
sea.  Tnon;i^'(d  to  gain  possossion  of  the  French  West  Indies 
in  1807,  and  retained  tin  in  until  general  peace  was  r^tored 
in  Europe.  Our  domestic  oxixirt'?  to  the  French  West  Indies 
were  worth  $2,901  5in  in  IbOT  and  $165,232  in  1814:  our  ex- 
ports of  foreign  origin  in  the  same  years  were  wortli  >i'2,9G8.- 
816  and  $12,947.  Trade,  virtually  annihilated  by  embar^^o  and 
war,  picked  up  to  some  esctent  after  the  French  regained 
possession.' 

In  1807,  the  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  Spain 
was  $1,181,231  and  of  foreign  produce  was  $3,547,907;  in 
1808  these  totals  fell  to  $541,378  and  $901,003.  The  combined 
values  thus  decreased  from  $4,729,138  in  1807  to  $1,442,381 
in  1808.  Our  exports  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  Ameri- 
ean  colonies  likewise  decreri'^^f'<^1.  The  value  of  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  fell  from  $2,470,472  in  1807  to  $631,086  in 
1808,  while  the  value  of  exports  of  foreign  origin  declined 

4  Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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from  $9,870,753  to  $3,545,967.  The  totids  thns  fell  from  $12,- 
341,225  to  $4,177,053.*  In  1809  they  were  back  to  $3, 332,271 
for  the  domestic,  $3,333,346  for  the  foreign,  and  $6,655,617 
for  both. 

The  exports  to  Portugal  ot  domestic  origin  fell  from 
$829,313  in  1807  to  $342,277  in  1808.  Unlike  the  case  with 
France  and  Spain,  our  exports  of  forei^'ii  origin  were  worth 
less  than  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  I'onner  were  worth 
$159,173  in  18U7  and  apparently  nothing  in  1808.  Trade  de- 
clined, because  of  the  embargo,  from  $988,486  in  1807  to 
$342,277  in  1808.  Duiin^r  tlio  American  non-intercourse  acts, 
numerous  articles  ultimately  destined  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  countries  went  to  PcntuLruese  possessions.  In 
1809,  the  value  of  domestic  produce,  consisting  largely  of 
cotton,  shipped  to  ^Madeira  was  $2,336,656;  the  value  of  the 
produce  shipped  to  Fayal  and  the  other  Azores,  also  largely 
cotton,  was  $2,926,482.  After  the  action  of  Napoleon  had 
caused  the  Portuguese  government  to  move  to  Brazil,  our 
trade  with  Portuguese  America  increased.  In  1807  it  was 
worth  about  five  thousand  dollars;  in  1809  almost  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  and  in  1810  over  one  million  six  hundred 
thou-sand.  Figures  were  not  given  by  Pitkin  for  1808,  but  in 
1809  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  was  $540,- 
653  and  of  foreign  produce  $343,082.  The  next  year  the 
figures  stood  at  $721,899  and  $889,839.^ 

Before  the  embargo  was  passed,  the  United  States  was  trying 
to  coax  into  growth  a  siddy  trade  with  Russia.  In  1807  the 
exports  of  domestic  origin  were  worth  $78,850  and  of  foreign 
origin  $366,367;  in  1808  no  exports  of  either  domestic  or 
foreign  origin  were  recorded.  The  next  three  years,  however, 
saw  a  rapid  growth  until  the  trade  was  checked  by  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812.  In  1809,  exports  of  domestic 
origin  were  worth  $146,462  and  of  foreign  origin  $737,799; 
in  1810,  the  flgores  stood  $1,048,762  and  $2,926,936 ;  in  1811, 
they  were  $1,630,499  and  $4,507,158.* 

With  Sweden  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  United  States  was 

0  Ibid.,  pp.  227-229. 
T  Ibid.,  pp.  231,  282. 
•  Aid.,  p.  288. 
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5fmal1.  After  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  though,  the  trade 
increased.  Much  of  this  was  in  cotton,  in  all  probability 
destined  for  Great  Britain,  and  in  colonial  produce  intended 
for  northern  Europe.  In  1809,  the  value  of  domestic  exports, 
largely  eotton  and  tobacco,  regularly  cleared  for  Swedish  ports 
was  $4,030,396,  and  the  value  of  foreiprn  produce  was  $1,409,- 
303;  in  1810,  the  figures  were  $1,563,336  and  $4,294,397. 
From  nearly  six  millions  in  1810,  however,  the  total  dropped 
to  $240,807  in  1815 ;  $204,066  o£  this  was  in  exports  of  domes- 
tie  origin.  In  1807  the  exports  of  dmneetic  produce  ship- 
ped to  the  West  Indies  amoimted  to  $416,500  and  the  exports 
of  foreign  prodnee  to  1911,155.  With  the  emhargo^  these^  of 
eoorse^  declined,  but  with  the  partisl  repeal,  exports  increased 
again.  In  1809,  our  exports  of  domestie  prodnee  to  the  Swed* 
idi  West  Indies  were  Talned  at  $2,757,859  and  of  foreign  pro- 
dnee at  $887,960.* 

The  yalne  of  our  exports  to  Denmark  and  Norway  was,  ftar 
domestie  produce,  $672,150  and  for  foreign  prodnee  $836,468 
in  1807;  in  1809  the  flgores  were  $958,584  and  $8,327,766; 
and  in  1810,  $8,962,739  and  $6,548,051.  These  figores,  as  in 
other  cases,  simply  showed  that  eommeroe  nntnunmeled  by 
eommereial  restrictions  would  find  new  oatlets.  They  indicate 
also  that  mnch  of  the  trade  was  intended  for  coontries  other 
than  those  to  which  the  goods  were  shipped.  Onr  sports 
to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  in  common  with  other  places,  were 
lowered  by  the  embargo  and  by  the  War  of  1812.  In  1807 
the  domestic  exports  were  valued  at  $1,614,711  and  the  foreign 
exports  at  $1,505,988;  in  1815  the  figures  stood  at  $490,249 
and  $47,720." 

Our  exports  to  llaidburg,  Kicmeii,  other  Hanse  towns  and 
the  ports  of  Germany,  but  largely  to  Hamburcr.  were  jrreatly 
handicapped  by  the  embarf^.  In  1807,  the  value  of  exports 
of  domeKtic  produce  wns  .$012,225  and  of  foreign  produce  $2,- 
248,057;  in  1808  the  figures  were  $24,963  and  $204,852;  and 
in  1800,  $700,081  and  $1,682,662.  The  figures  for  the  three 
years  thus  amounted  to  $3,160,282,  $229,815,  and  $2,392,(>4«i.^ 

t  JMi.,  ».  Si6»  StT. 
10  IMi..  ttT-Me. 
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Our  profitable  export  trade  with  Holland  was  woU-nigli  wreck- 
ed by  the  embargo.  In  1807  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
origin  was  $3,098,234  and  of  foreign  produce  $13,086,160;  in 
1808,  the  fxgiiTen  were  $382,121  and  $2,227,722;  in  1809,  $421,- 
294  and  $697,070;  in  1810,  $74,194  and  $28,992;  and  in  1811 
apparently  nothing.  They  thus  fell  from  $lb,l<s4,olJ4  in  1807 
to  $2,609,843  in  1808,  to  $1,118,364  in  1809,  to  $103,186  in  1810. 
Exports  did  not  reach  a  third  of  the  value  recorded  in  1810 
until  after  the  war  of  1812  hnd  closed.  Tn  1815.  however, 
they  passed  the  four  million  dollar  mark  again.  Our  exports 
to  the  Dutch  TVest  Indies  and  Amorirnn  colonies  decreased 
in  much  the  same  proportion.  In  1807,  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic produce  to  these  pos.sessions  amounted  to  $496,010  and  of 
foreign  produce  to  $307,366;  in  1808,  the  figures  were  $97.- 
734  and  $14,839;  in  1809,  $33,412  and  $771;  and  in  1810, 
$39,724  and  $31.  The  totals  thus  decreased  from  $803,376  to 
$U2,573  to  $34,183  and  then  roae  la  1810  to  $39,755.'' 

Oar  domeBtic  exports  to  Italy  were  \'alued  at  $250,257  and 
OUT  exports  of  foreign  origin  at  $5), 499  722  in  1807.  In  1808 
the  figures  were  $58,085  and  $1,312,173;  in  1809.  $49,206  and 
$1,106,539.  The  totals  stood  at  $5,74fl,»79;  $1,370,258;  and 
$728»49i.  The  latter  figure  was  not  mm  reaehed  until  1816 
whm  it  was  doubled.^*  Other  eonntriss  such  as  China  mig^t 
bo  eonsiderod,  but  the  trade  was  ineonsiderable  and  showed 
the  same  general  effects  from  the  embargo  as  those  already 
consideied.  Before  pasBing  on  to  the  partienlar  prodnots  and 
different  states,  however,  part  of  a  taUe  giren  in  CSiaptor 
I  will  be  daplioated.** 


12  Thid.,  pp  241-244. 

n  Ibid.,  p.  246. 
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Exports  from  tho  United  States  to 

Ai 

110 

Wareion, 

JlOUif 

881.018JM7 

888,888,888 

JAT  Tin 

xouo 

7  202  232 

9lt7 

17.838,502 

13.072.045 

/Uo,»UU 

27^02,534 

17,786,814 

377  79S 

IFMtllHliM,  J 

JMT.  Cont.,  eta. 

Foreiffn 

1807 

8  1,89^875 

8  1,887,177 

818»S88,501 

817,088,808 

1806 

878^644 

818A»60 

8^8^888 

8,888,680 

1809 

3,132,687 

1,472,819 

5,034,439 

1810 

8^,744 

788,777 

18,836,608 

M78,^ 

A  088081  s^ce  at  this  table  will  ahoir  that  in  botli  1807 
and  1806  tlie  Taliie  of  the  exports  of  foreign  origin  wae  great- 
er than  the  fahie  of  domeatie  produetSL  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  eeetion  carrying  the  largest  part  of  these  for^gn 
products  wofold  make  the  largest  proflts  and  woold  protest 
loodest  when  that  trade  was  interfered  with.  As  the  reader 
already  knows,  the  noiae  came  largely  from  New  England 
and  New  York. 

Just  at  this  time  it  seems  advisable  to  examine  some  of  the 
leading  exports  of  the  country  180G-1810.  This  may  be  done 
under  four  heads:  products  of  the  sea,  products  of  the  forest, 
products  of  the  farm,  and  manufactures,  Tiie  use  of  tables 
tends  to  simplify  matters;  hence  they  will  be  used  very 
freely: 

Fish  Exports^B 


Dried  Fiih 

Pickled  Figh 

Pickled  Fi8h 

Tear 

quintals 

barreU 

keg» 

1806 

537,457 

64,615 

10,155 

1807 

473,924 

57,621 

13,743 

1808 

155,808 

18,957 

3,036 

1800 

345,648 

W,777 

9,380 

1810 

880304 

84,674 

8,004 

Tmt 

Value  o  f  Cod  or 
DrtidFith 

Value  o^iokled 

Total  for  Produce 

1806 

82,l.')0,nno 

$3^6.000 

13.110,000 

1S07 

1,S9'5,0()() 

302,000 

2,804,000 

1808 

623,000 

98,000 

832,000 

1809 

1423,000 

282,000 

1,710,000 

1810 

013,000 

214,000 

1,481,000 
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The  last  column  includes  the  value  of  the  whale  fisheries 
also.  The  value  of  tlie  common  whale  oil  and  bone  for  the 
years  mentioned  above  was  $418,000;  $476,000;  $88,000;  $169,- 
000 ;  and  $222,000.  For  the  same  years  the  value  of  the  sper- 
maceti oil  and  candles  was  $182,000;  $130,000;  $33,000;  $136,- 
000 ;  and  $132,000.»» 

The  value  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  forest  and  iheir 
combined  value  may  likewise  be  shown  by  table: 

Exports  of  tho  Foresti^ 


Lumhcr  of 

Naval 

Pot  and 

Fun  and 

Tear 

(ill  kinds 

stores 

Pearl  Ashes 

st'ins 

1806 

$2,405,000 

1409,000 

$  935,000 

$841,000 

1807 

2,637,000 

335,000 

1,490,000 

852,000 

im 

723,000 

102,000 

408,000 

161,000 

1809 

1,843,000 

737,000 

1,506,000 

332,000 

1810 

2,587,000 

473,000 

1,570,000 

177,000 

Gimeng 

Oakharkmikd 

Taua 

Tear 

other  dyes 

value 

1806 

$139,000 

$42,000 

$4,861,000 

1807 

143,000 

19,000 

5,476,000 

1808 

5,000 

1,39P,000 

1809 

136,000 

29,000  • 

4,583,000 

1810 

140,000 

72,000 

4,978,000 

The  following  tables  show  the  amouiii  and  value  of  the 
leading  exports  of  vegetable  food;'** 


Wheat 

Flour 

Value  of 

Bice 

Tear 

bushels 

barrels 

both 

Uereee  Value 

1806 

86,784 

782,724 

$  6,867,000 

102,627  $2,617,000 

1807 

766,814 

1,249,819 

10,753,000 

94,692  2,367,000 

IfiOS 

1,936,000 

9,22S  221,000 

1809 

303.8H9 

846,247 

5,944,000 

11(1,907  2,104,000 

1810 

325,924 

798,431 

6,846,000 

131,341  2,626,000 

Corn 

Meal 

Value  of 

Totot  value  of 

Tear 

bushels 

bushels 

both 

vegetable  exporte 

1806 

1,064.263 

108,342 

$1,286,000 

$11,850,000 

1807 

1,018,721 

136,460 

987,000 

14,432,000 

1808 

249,533 

30,818 

298,000 

2,550,000 

1809 

522,047 

57,260 

647,000 

8,751,000 

1810 

1,054,252 

86,744 

1,138,000 

10,750,000 

i«  Ibid.. 

p.  46. 

17  ]bid.. 
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18  ibid., 
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Beef,  pork,  tallow,  hams,  butter  and  cheese,  lard,  live  cattle, 
and  horses  were  eonsiderable  artieles  of  export  from  the 
United  States,  especially  fr<Mn  some  of  the  nortli crn  states 
where  the  land  was  better  adapted  for  graiuig»  The  following 
table  shows  the  amofunt  and  yalfie  of  these  exports: 

PMwe  of  AirimaTP* 


Jm€Vf 

JrvTm 

lb 

dbMM 

117.419 

36,277 

$i,nno,nno 

$481,000 

1807 

84,209 

39,247 

1,108,000 

490,000 

1808 

20,101 

15,478 

265,000 

19r,,000 

1809 

28,555 

42,fi52 

425,000 

204.000 

1810 

47,699 

37,209 

747,000 

318,000 

rorl  ,  bacon,  lard 

Horses  and 

Sktep     Aggregate  valt^ 

Year 

and  Urn  Mtoek 

mule* 

1806 

$1,096,000 

1821,000 

$16,000 

$8,874,000 

1807 

1,157,000 

317,000 

14,000 

8,086,000 

1806 

398,000 

108,000 

4,000 

968,000 

1809 

1,001,000 

iin,ooo 

8,000 

1,811,000 

1810 

907,000 

135,000 

18,000 

8,169,000 

Tobacoo  wsa  prodaeed  prineipaDy  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  found  its  markets  ehiefly  in  Great  Britain,  Franoe,  Hol- 
land, and  northern  Europe  in  normal  times.  The  following 
table  shows  the  form  in  whieh  tobaeeo  was  exported  and  the 
Tahie  of  that  sent  oat  in  the  raw  state: 


Tobacco2" 


Year 

Hogsheads 

Manufactured,  lbs. 

Snuff,  lbs. 

Value  of  raw 

1806 

83,186 

3^5,727 

42,212 

$6,572,000 

1807 

62^86 

236,004 

59,768 

5,476,000 

1806 

9,576 

86,656 

25^ 

838,000 

1809 

58,981 

814,880 

35,955 

3,774^000 

1810 

84484 

400,427 

46^640 

5,048,000 

Most  of  the  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  went 
to  Great  Britain.  During  the  continuance  of  commercial  re- 
strictions, the  largest  part  of  cotton  reached  Great  Britain 
by  way  of  the  Floridas.  the  Azores,  ^ladeira,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden.  The  following  table  sliows  the  amount  of  cotton 
exported  and  its  value: 

It  IM<..  pp.  lU-tM. 
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Cotton«i 


Sea  island 

Upland 

Fakte 

ATrtoanf  to 

Year 

pound* 

pound* 

Great  Britain 

France 

pounds 

1806 

6,096,082 

29,501,382 

$  8,332,000 

24,256,457 

7,082,118 

1807 

8,9SM11 

50,018,448 

14,232,000 

58,180,811 

6,114,358 

1806 

940,051 

9,081,884 

8,881,000 

7,998,998 

8,087,450 

1809 

8,654,213 

42,326,042 

8,515,000 

13,365,987 

None  direet 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,884 

15,108,000 

86,171,915 

Nonft  direct 

Otber  ap^ricultural  exports  were  flax  seed,  indipro,  wax,  flax, 
and  poultry.  The  fornier  was  the  most  important  and  will 
be  the  only  one  cons idr  rod  here.  It  went  for  the  most  part 
to  Ireland.  Tho  oxy)^ll  ts  amounted  to  352,280  bushels  in  1806 
and  were  valued  at  !i>r)29.000.  For  the  four  following  years 
the  totals  stood:  1807—301.242  and  s4;V2  ODO ;  1808—10*2,930 
and  000:  1809—184,311  and  $230,000;  and  1810—240,579 
and     50 1,000.-^ 

The  exports  of  nianuiaetures  fell  into  two  principal  classes: 
those  made  from  domestic  materials  and  those  made  from 
foreign  materials.  In  the  first  class  were  such  things  as  soap, 
tallow  candles,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  hats,  mannfae- 
tures  of  grain  (spirits,  beer,  starch,  etc),  znanofactures  of 
wood  (furniture,  conehes,  etc.),  cordage,  eanvass,  linseed  oil, 
iron,  snuff,  silk  shoes,  wax  candles,  tobacco,  lead,  bricks,  tur- 
pentine, spirits,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  etc.  In  the  second 
class  came  spirits  made  from  molasses,  refined  sugar,  chocolate, 
gun  powder,  brass,  copper,  and  medicine,  etc.  The  value  of 
both  kinds  nf  manufactures  is  shown  by  the  taUe." 

From  domestic  Manufactures  Value  of 


Tear  mtateriaU  foreign  material  both 

1806  $1,889,000                    1818,000  (8,707,000 

1807  1,652,000                     468,000  8,190,000 

1808  309,000                         85,000  344,000 

1809  l,26n.nnn                        240,000  1,506.000 

1810  1,350,000                      558,000  1,917,000 


By  way  of  recapitulation,  the  following  summary  is  offered: 


SI  im.»  180-189. 
SS  IMf.,  pik.  140,  141. 
SI  /Mi.,  p.  144. 
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Exports  of  OooiMtie  Origin^ 

Tear  Of  Sea            Of  Forest  Of  Agriettttunt   Of  Manufactures 

$3,116,000  $4,8<51,000  $:i0,125,000  $2,707,000 

lisU7  2,804,000           5,476,000  37,832,000  2,120,000 

1808  832,000           1,399,000  6,746,000  344,000 

1S09  1,710,000          4,583,000  23,234,000  1,506,000 

1810  1,481,000          4,978,000  88,808,000  1,917,000 

Fmmp  Total  doMMtfioori^     7otal/ord^or^^  QmndtoM 

1808  841,258,787  180,283,286  8101,S8«4^ 

1807  48,6!>f»,^.P2  80,643,858  108,343,150 

1808  9.433,546  12,997,414  22,430,960 

1809  31,405,702  20,797,531  52,203,233 

1810  42,366,675  24,391,295  66,757,970 


It  seems  advisable,  further,  to  consider  the  decreases  in  the 
different  articles  of  domestic  produce  as  they  affected  the 
different  parts  of  the  oountry.  A  large  part  of  the  fishery 
and  forest  products  came  from  New  England  and  New  York. 
The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea  was  from 
$2,804,000  in  1807  to  $8d2,000  In  1808,  or  70  per  cent  ;  in 
products  of  the  forest  it  was  from  $5,476,000  to  $1,099,000, 
or  74  per  oent  In  1807  the  Talne  of  the  raw  tobacco  export^ 
ed  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  lumber,  $5,476,000,  bat  it  fell 
to  $838,000  in  1808  or  85  per  cent  Praetically  all  of  the 
tobaeeo  came  from  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  exported  in  1807,  practically  doable  the  value  of  the 
sea  and  forest  exports,  fell  from  $14,282,000  to  $2,221,000,  or 
84  per  cent  Cotton,  of  course,  was  largdy  a  product  of  the 
states  south  of  Virginia.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  fell 
in  value  from  $10,753,000  in  1807  to  $1,936,000  in  1808,  or  82 
per  cent  It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the  great  wheat 
producing  states  were  then  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  well  as 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Bice,  exclusively  a  southern 
product,  fell  in  export  value  from  ^,367,000  to  $221,000,  or 
90  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  com  and  meal  exported,  never 
very  great  but  produced  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North, 
fell  from  $987,000  to  $298,000,  or  70  per  cent.  The  agfrre- 
gate  value  of  animal  produce  exportwl.  common  to  all  sections 
of  the  country,  but  particularly  the  North,  fell  from  $3,086,- 
000  to  $968,000  or  69  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  agricultural 

s«  ntd.»  pp,  SS.  87,  148,  146. 
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exports  tell  from  $37,832,000  to  $b,74G,000,  or  82  per  ceut. 
Since  the  exports  of  cotton  nm}  raw  tobacco  alone  make  up 
over  half  the  value  of  agriculliiral  exports  in  1807,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  South  suffered  most  from  the  em- 
bargo in  so  far  as  it  affected  immediate  agricultural  exports. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  exportation 
of  both  of  these  articles  decreased  more  than  did  northern 
products.  In  fact*  the  writer  believes  that  more  than  half  of 
the.lon  occasioned  agiicultural  interests  by  the  embargo  fell 
on  the  southern  farmers.  The  export  of  mamifactares,  well 
nigh  negligible,  but  largely  limited  to  the  states  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  fell  from  $2,120,000  to  $344,000,  or  83 
per  cent,  a  smaUer  loss  than  oeeorrod  in  either  cotton  or  tobac- 
co. Frcon  these  figures,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  loss  in  domestic  erports  occssioned  by  the  em- 
bargo sooth  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was  greater  than  the 
loss  north  of  that  line. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  total  exports, 
the  exports  of  domestic  prodnets,  and  the  exports  of  foreign 
products  for  each  state  of  the  Union,  1806-1810: 


Total  ExportaSft 


States  and 

1806 

1807 

1608 

1800 

1810 

Territories 

N.  H. 

$  795,263 

$  CS0,022 

$  12r),059 

$  286,595 

$  234,650 

Vt. 

193,775 

204,285 

10^1,772 

175,782 

432,631 

Mass. 

21,199,243 

20,112,125 

5,128,32:i 

12,142,293 

13,013,048 

R.  L 

2,091,835 

1,657,565 

848,084 

1,284,538 

1,381,576 

Conn. 

1,716,888 

1,684,787 

418,601 

666,618 

768^643 

N.  Y. 

81,788^ 

86,857,086 

6,606,058 

18,581,668 

17,848,880 

N.  J. 

33,867 

41,186 

20,799 

319,173 

430,2^7 

Penn. 

17,r)74,702 

16,864,744 

4,013,330 

9,049,241 

10,993,398 

Del. 

500,106 

229,275 

108,735 

138,036 

120,342 

Md. 

14,580,905 

14,298,984 

2,721,106 

6,627,326 

6,489.018 

D.  C. 

1,246,146 

1,446,378 

285,317 

703,415 

1,038,103 

Va. 

5,050^ 

4,761,884 

586^478 

2,894,125 

4,822,611 

N.  C. 

780^ 

745^168 

117,180 

888^004 

403,040 

B.  C. 

9,743,788 

10,918,564 

1,664,445 

8,847,841 

5,290,614 

Oa. 

$2,7CA 

3,744^845 

24,626 

1,082,108 

2,238.680 

Ohio 

62,318 

88.880 

18^115 

8,850 

10,583 

2S  Ibid.,  p. 
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Btaltm  and 
Tcnitoriai 


1S09 


ia07 


1808 


1809 


1810 


Mieh. 


881^ 


811,947 
701 


60,848 


186,114 

305 


8,615 


Orleans        8^7^23      MaO^      1^61,101        541^26  1^90,948 

Total    $101,530,963  $108,343,150   $22,430,960   $52,203,233  $66,757,070 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  columns  for  1807  and 
1808  tends  to  strengthen  the  convictions  previously  recorded. 
In  1808,  the  exports  of  New  Hampshire  were  about  one-fifth  at 
what  they  had  been  in  the  previous  year,  those  of  Vermont 
one-half,  those  of  Massachusetts  one-fourth,  those  of  Rhode 
Island  one-seventh,  and  those  of  Conneetieut  one-fourth.  Pas- 
8Dng  on  to  the  Middle  Stat^  and  again  making  the  rough 
eomparisons,  we  find  that  in  1808  the  exports  of  New  York 
fell  to  one-fifth  of  the 'amount  recorded  in  1807,  those  of  New 
Jers^  to  one-half,  of  Penneylvania  to  one-foortht  and  of 
Delaware  to  one-hall  In  the  states  then  eonsidered  aa  south- 
em,  Maryland's  exports  'dropped  to  one*fifth  of  the  amount 
in  1807,  District  of  Columbia  to  one-fifth,  Virginia  to  one- 
ninth,  North  Carolina  to  one^ixth.  South  Cardina  to  one- 
sixth,  and  Qeorgia  to  one-one  >hundred-«nd-fift7-8eeond.  Making 
a  comparison  in  a  diflferent  and  a  more  accurate  way,  New 
England's  exports  fell  from  $24,278,723  to  $6,017,878  or  75 
per  eent;-the  exports  from  the  Middle  States  fell  from  $43,- 
493,168  to  $9,748,922  or  78  per  cent;  the  exports  from  the 
Southern  States  fell  from  $35,909,167  to  $5,389,096  or  85  per 
cent.   For  the  country  as  a  whole  they  fell  79  per  cent.  These 
coini)arisons  thus  show  that  in  the  export  of  all  products, 
foreign  or  domestic,  the  New  England  section  showed  the 
smallest  decline  whereas  the  southern  section  showed  the 
greatest  decrease.   It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  again  later,  that  New  England  ships  did  a 
lot  of  carry injic  ^ov  the  southern  states. 

Exports  of  Domestic  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture^^ 

M  iitf.,  p.  6S. 
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states  and 

1806 

1  An? 

IS  Aft 

1000 

law 

xa&u 

Territories 

ft     411 37» 

1  OO  OCLA 

* 

'Jill  fl»{Q 

01  7SS 

■uSOfOol 

4UO,loo 

It  181C  ^AA 

1  ICAtt  MA 
l|0U0,O9a 

0,701,771 

fl^vvflaMPV 

741,Voo 

AKB  aov 

e74,o7v 

CoDD. 

1  522  750 

Ol'  / ,  /  O  1 

U<).),^.)0 

1  0  J,  (  O.) 

If, Iff)  f  lu 

0,0"»o,  /  vr*» 

<iif£,  1  i^r^ 

4,oUW,olo 

1  fUtn  ROT 

4,&oo,o0o 

4,#01,0«>4 

4  i  ,o»o 

70  Qfifi 

A  AM  ISl 

4,UlD,OW 

Q  OTI^  AAA 
O,^  <  d,vV4 

1  001  7110 

l,903,90fi 

OBl,OOU 

tMA  AUSt 

4,626,687 

9  7fiA  1A1 

N.  C. 

78fi,029 

Tin 

#  «/  /  ,VJ<J-» 

7,121t,.'^65 

1,404,043 

2,861,369 

4,881,840 

Gil. 

•82,764 

3.710,77(1 

24,626 

1,082,108 

2,234.912 

Ohio 

62,318 

13,116 

3,850 

lit  ^ti'i 

Mich. 

221,260 

311,947 

50,848 

136,114 

3,571 

Min. 

701 

SOS 

2,958 

Orleans 

2,357,141 

8,161,881 

537,711 

844,805 

1,768,970 

Total 

$41,253,727 

$48,699,592 

$  9,433,546 

$31,405,702 

$42,366,675 

ExpOT*t 

s  of  Foreign  Growth,  Produce, 

and  Manufacture^^ 

8tato,n  HiiiJ 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

Territories 

N. 

$  383,884 

$  314,072 

$ 

2,765 

$ 

85,538 

$  9,027 

Vt. 

102,013 

55,816 

25,669 

49,901 

86^493 

14,577,547 

13,926,377 

3,619,690 

6,119,564 

7,261,277 

B.  I. 

1,142,499 

915,576 

102,350 

626,135 

456,706 

Coaa. 

193,078 

inr),fi44 

15,910 

11,2.'5 

5,858 

N.  Y. 

13,709,769 

16,400,547 

3,243,620 

4,232,798 

0.313,757 

N.  J. 

7,363 

5,123 

8,288 

50,071 

37.469 

Peon. 

13,809,389 

12,055,128 

2,946,803 

4,810,883 

6,241,764 

Del. 

374,319 

151,380 

70,683 

41,541 

40,854 

Md. 

10,010,774 

10,282,285 

1,956,114 

4,056,369 

8,813,114 

D.  G. 

154,386 

83,026 

3,381 

21,765 

53,640 

Va. 

428,709 

367,713 

18,349 

107,964 

189.782 

N.  C. 

4,229 

160 

2,484 

S.  C. 

2,046,718 

3,783,199 

260,402 

385,972 

408,774 

6a. 

34,069 

3,774 

Hieh. 

44 

Orleans 

1,530,182 

1,150,174 

723,390 

197,681 

136^978 

Total 

<00,283,236 

$59,643^58 

$12,997,414 

$20,797,581 

$24^91,295 

*  Jkm  aet  inetiid*  Savaiuidi'g  wporta  which  were  worth  kbont  $2,260,000. 
■ST  /M.,  pp.  $7,  $$ 
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An  ezamiiiatioii  of  the  two  preoediog  tables  shows  some  in- 
terarting  things  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  embargo  *m 
trade.   Domestic  exports  sent  out  from  New  Hampshire  fell 
to  about  one-third  of  the  yalne  in  1807,  those  from  Veimont 
to  three-fifthSi  txam  Massadmsetts  to  one-foorth,  from  Rhode 
latUnd  to  one-fifth,  and  from  Conneetieat  to  one-foorth.  The 
deeline  in  the  Middle  States  was  to  aboat  one-fourth  in  New 
Toih,  one-third  in  New  Jersey,  one-fifth  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
one-half  in  Delaware.    In  the  Soathem  States  the  decrease 
roughly  speaking  was  to  one-fifth  in  Maryland,  to  one-sizth 
in  the  District  of  Colombia,  to  one-ninth  in  Virginia,  to  one- 
seventh  in  North  Carolina,  to  one-fifth  in  Sooth  Carolina,  and 
to  one-one  hondred-and-fifty-first  in  Qeorgia.    Grouping  by 
sections  and  estimating  more  accurately,  we  find  that  the  New 
England  States  fell  from  $8,961,238  in  1807  to  $2,251,494 
in  1808,  or  75  per  cent  ;  the  Middle  States  fell  from  $14,880,- 
790  to  $3,479,528,  or  77  per  cent;  the  Southern  States  de- 
clined from  $21,354,646  to  $3,100,850  or  85  per  cent.  Domestic 
exports  as  a  whole  decreased  79  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  foreign  products  fell  to  one-one-huiidred-and- 
fourteenth  of  their  value  in  New  Hampshire,  to  one-half  their 
value  in  Vermont,  to  one-iourth  their  value  in  Massachusetts, 
to  one-ninth  their  value  in  Rhode  Island,  and  to  one-seventh 
of  their  value  in  Connecticut.  In  the  Middle  States  they  fell 
to  one-fifth  their  value  in  New  York,  increased  by  more  than 
half  in  New  Jersey,  fell  to  one-fourth  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  less  tiian  one-half  in  Delaware,  In  the  Southern  Section  they 
fell  to  one-fifth  their  former  value  in  Maryland,  to  one-twenty- 
fifth  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  one-twentioth  in  Virginia, 
to  nothing  in  North  Carolina,  to  one-fifteenth  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  nothing  in  Georgia.  Again,  speaking  more  accur- 
ately and  by  sections,  the  exports  of  foreign  produce  fell  from 
$15,317,485  to  $3,766,384  or  75  percent  in  New  England,  from 
$28,612,378  to  $6,269,394,  or  80  per  cent,  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  from  $14,554,521  to  $2,238,246,  or  85  per  cent,  in 
the  Soothem  States.  Be-ezports  deereased  as  a  whole,  78  per 
eent 

The  percentages  varied  little,  considered  by  groups,  in  the 
three  tables,  bnt  there  were  wide  variations  in  the  ease  of 
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individual  states.  Borne  of  these  will  be  noticed.  Vermont 
lost  about  two  thirds  of  her  «q;>ort  trade  in  domestic  prodaets^ 
but  practically  all  of  her  export  trade  in  foreign  piodacts. 
Rhode  Island  and  Comieoticut  lost  a  little  larger  percentage  of 
their  foreign  exporta  than  of  their  domestie.  New  Jersey  lost 
about  two-thirds  of  her  domestic  exports^  hot  increased  her 
exports  of  foreign  products  by  more  than  half,  though  both 
were  inconsiderable.  Maryland  suffered  a  slifi^itly  greater 
loss  in  the  export  of  her  domestic  products  thm  of  f oreigiL 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  all  southern  states  showed  far 
greater  per  cent  decreases  in  the  export  of  foreign  produce 
than  in  the  export  of  domestic  produce.  The  southern  mer- 
chants engaged  .in  the  re-exporting  trade  consequently  lost 
more,  considering  their  capital,  than  did  the  others.  Those 
in  the  Middle  States  suffered  next,  while  those  in  the  New 
England  States  soffered  least. 

In  comparing  the  different  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
domestic  export  trade,  it  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
all  tho  doTiicstic  products  sent  from  a  certain  state  were  not 
necessarily  produced  there.  It  seemy  certain  to  the  writer, 
however,  that  the  smallest  percentage  of  domestic  products 
produced  within  the  state  came  from  New  Enf^land,  the  next 
smallest  from  the  Middle  States,  and  the  largc*?t  percentage 
from  the  Southern;  hence  the  fo)l<>\sinfir  figures  will  not  he 
unfair  to  the  North.  In  the  Middle  States  the  value  of  do- 
mestic ex|  lis  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  in  t)ie  S  inliprn  States  it  was  nearly  three  times 
as  grent  as  in  New  Kii^land.  The  loss,  as  already  pointed  out, 
was  7')  per  eent  in  the  Middle  States,  and  85  ])er  cent  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  New  England  the  largest  losses  were  sos- 
tained  by:  Rhode  Island — 81  per  cent;  Massachusetts — 76  per 
eent ;  and  C'onneeticut — 74  per  cent.  In  the  Middle  States  the 
heaviest  sufferers  were:  Pennsylvania — 78  per  cent  and  New 
York — 76  per  cent.  The  exports  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
were  so  small  that  they  eearcely  affected  the  total  In  order 
to  make  the  contrast  clearer,  the  decrease  percentage  for  all  the 
Southern  States  will  be  f^Wov.  in  order:  Georgia — 99;  Virginiar— 
IBS;  North  Carolina— 84;  Maryland— 81;  Sonth  Cardinsr^; 
and  District  of  Coinmbia^79.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  every 
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Mmthem  state  suffered  a  greater  deereaae  in  ezporta  of  domes- 
tie  prodnee  than  any  state  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  Since  most  of  the  southern  exports  were  agrienltural,  the 
conclusion  seems  obvious  that  southern  farmers  suffered  more 
than  those  in  the  Middle  States  who  in  turn  suffered  more  than 
those  ill  ilic  New  England  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  kept  in  mmd  that  even 
though  soutiiem  merchants  engaged  in  the  export  business 
and  southern  farmers  suffered  more  from  the  embargo  than 
did  the  correspotiding  classes  in  the  North,  it  was  largely  be- 
cause the  ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  were  owned  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  that  vexatious  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  coastwise  trade  by  the  embargo.  Ships  engaged  in 
smuggling  could  get  cargoes  at  home.  The  following  tables 
show  the  re*?istcrod  tonnage  employed  in  the  various  states^ 
and  territories,  18U6-1810: 

18M  1807  1808  1880  1810 

BkaUm  aad  Twritori«« 


Tons 

98 

Too* 

96 

Tons 

96 

Tons 

96 

Hona 

9^ 

20.fM 

29 

22.887 

84 

29.101 

81 

88.010 

4f 

24.684 

8O0.O7S 

87 

810.S09 

69 

264.619 

91 

824,690 

8 

862.804 

82 

101 

27 

801 

27 

801 

27 

474 

11 

494 

61 

B.  L 

S8.fn 

10 

88^88 

84 

S8J8S 

88 

88.408 

88 

S8.8V4 

00 

Cofin. 

26,026 

87 

27,07 1 

11 

22.297 

87 

21,306 

46 

22,671 

86 

N.  Y. 

1414M 

14 

148.0«1 

41 

144.488 

41 

149.686 

39 

188.664 

78 

N.  J. 

801 

84 

9S2 

18 

888 

to 

UJH 

47 

1TJ88 

81 

86.728 

U 

93,993 

18 

94,468 

69 

106.621 

90 

109,628 

67 

Dd. 

1.073 

29 

1.105 

755 

49 

1.461 

83 

1,242 

88 

71,819 

92 

79.782 

49 

74,699 

48 

88,188 

55 

90.046 

14 

0.  a 

T,T8f 

98 

8,tU 

sr 

4,664 

49 

7,482 

41 

9,414 

24 

v*. 

84,016 

29 

88,608 

5 

29.486 

28 

84.499 

29 

45,339 

78 

N.  C 

88^80 

70 

21.884 

M 

14.428 

24 

88.141 

44 

24,472 

47 

a.  a 

4Ml.t88 

81 

48J88 

88 

41,888 

11 

48.0V8 

U 

48J84 

rt 

Oil 
OMo 

10.880 
180 

88 

183ST 

U 

11.888 

40 

lOJtt 

88 

18.408 

41 

Ortaaai 

9.tU 

88 

18.TI8 

€8 

18.888 

88 

00 

UJOO 

48 

Tstel 

88 

848,808 

86 

740.048 

64 

810.060 

28 

884.248 

6 

The  deereaae  in  the  tegistered  txmnagep  1807,  1808,  was 
only  79,263,  81/96.  All  atates  ahowed  aome  deereaae  ex- 
e^  VeniMnit,  Peonaylyama,  and  Oi^eans  Territory.  Over 
half  of  this  deereaae  was  in  IDumehnaetta,  whieh  owned  alight- 
ly  more  tliaii  one-thiid  of  the  registered  toimagek   If  then, 
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no  oompenaating  gain  oecumd  daewhere,  MaaiaehniMtta  nif- 
fered  heavily.  The  f oUoving  taUe^  however,  will  bear  deee 
exanunatiim ; 


Enrolled  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Coaating  Trade  1806  181028 


180< 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

Tons 

96 

Ton* 

96 

Tons 

96 

Tons 

95 

Tons 

96 

Urn  H« 

1»M0 

16 

8.802 

41 

8.868 

68 

8.066 

61 

2.888 

87 

8»JM 

IC 

t».9tt 

T8 

mjm 

ft 

lltjtt 

ft 

107.280 

79 

R  I 

5J6S 

47 

68 

8.S81 

S4 

8.286 

88 

6.899 

11 

GOBB. 

IMM 

28 

16.884 

98 

81.947 

87 

19.477 

70 

19^8 

88 

N.  T. 

TO.tli 

M 

7t.88T 

48 

77,882 

M 

Ta.tBt 

81 

88.688 

80 

N.  J. 

37 

85 

no  r^^C^ 

66 

28,268 

84 

28,927 

60 

Fran. 

9.252 

6« 

10.366 

29 

13.466 

e 

13.497 

49 

76 

Del. 

6.m 

72 

6.878 

£ 

6.292 

66 

6.311 

94 

74 

Md. 

SMT9 

as 

u 

4a,9U 

SB 

47.718 

89 

92 

D.  C 

S.M8 

81 

4.07S 

58 

4.772 

70 

6.126 

S2 

4.788 

1 

V*. 

28^4 

46 

27.860 

80 

29.878 

82 

29.062 

89 

81.284 

86 

N.  C 

f,Ml 

M 

a 

iijrr 

44 

10.840 

94 

§8 

8.  C. 

8,972 

29 

7.778 

18 

8.868 

71 

R.043 

58 

9.449 

64 

Ga. 

2.916 

49 

8.861 

88 

8.178 

44 

8.887 

78 

8.107 

87 

OrlMuw 

729 

84 

S4S 

28 

fW 

if 

S.M7 

71 

IJtt 

89 

Total 

$09,977 

6 

818.189 

98 

887.684 

48 

871.600 

66 

871.114 

12 

The  reader  wiU  note  that  the  gain  in  the  coasting  trade 
tonnage  was  69»494  45/96.  Eveiy  division  represented  in  the 
above  trade  save  Qeorgia  showed  an  increase.  The  obvious  eon* 
dnsion  is  that  vessels  formerly  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
'  were  transferred  to  the  eoasting  trade.  Over  half  of  this  gain 
was  in  Massachtisetts.  The  loss  in  the  foreign  trade  was  43,789 
73/95;  the  gain  in  the  coasting  trade  was  37,911  1/95.  MJore- 
over,  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  licensed  vessels  under  twenty 
tons  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  should  be  noted.  This  was 
only  595  52/95  for  .Massachusetts,  but  it  amounted  to  2,296 
89/95  for  the  country  as  a  whole.'"  By  simple  arithmetical  cal- 
culaiioii  wp  find  then  that  Massachusetts'  loss  was  5,283  20/95, 
and  the  total  loss  for  the  United  States  in  these  two  branches 
was  7,461  87/95.  The  effect  of  the  embargo  on  actual  tonnage 
was  not  striking.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Professor  Channing 
points  out,  tliat  no  self-respecting  shipowner  would  allow  his 
vessel  to  rot  at  the  wharves  in  a  year  or  two.  Moreover,  many 
of  these  vessels  did  not  tie  up  in  American  harbors.  They  stayed 

89  IMC,  pp.  4S«,  440. 
80  JTMd.,  448. 
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abroad  during  tlie  emlmrgo,  engaged  in  coasting  trade,  or  in 
smuggling.  The  embargo,  nevertheless,  decidedly  injured  the 
commerce  by  diverting  capital  to  manufactures,  giving  other 
nations  a  chance  to  win  and  hold  our  markets,  and  by  checking 
ship  construction. 

The  following  figurus  diow  the  tonnage  built  in  the  United 
States,  1806-1810:  1806,  120,093  29/95;  1807,  99,783  92/95; 
1808,  31,755  34/95;  1809,  91,397  55/95;  1810,  127,575  86/95." 
The  hard  times  of  the  embargo  caused  less  than  one-third  of  the 
tonnage  to  be  built  in  1808  which  was  constructed  in  1807 ;  the 
partial  repeal  of  the  embargo  caused  the  tonnage  built  in  1809 
to  jump  back  almost  to  the  amount  constructed  in  1807. 

A  mere  recital  of  finjiircs,  however,  will  not  pive  a  picture  of 
the  ravapring  effects  of  the  cni})ar^?o.  Those  effeets,  almost  with- 
out exf'option,  have  been  i)uiiUed  as  disastrous  by  historians 
sinrp  then,  ami  the  writer  of  this  monocrrapli  has  collected 
numerous  quotations  from  secondary  writers  who  support  this 
view,  but  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  limitation  of  space  and 
the  nselessness  of  quoting  from  late  writers  when  contemporary 
material  is  at  hand  cause  him  to  pass  them  by  for  the  most  part. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  merchants  protested  against 
the  embargo.  On  December  31,  1807,  George  Cabot  wrote  to 
Pickering  from  Boston: 

Almdy  the  evils  of  the  enbsrgo  hegfai  to  he  fslt,  snd  thiests  of  vio- 
lenee  sie  whijipered.   No  man  can  doubt  tJbat  all  our  comawrdal  dtioB 

will  experieneo  tliat  degree  of  suflfering  •which  must  r!(*«itroy  order  and 
8ul)ordination.  Some  thousands  (including  women  and  childron)  of  per- 
soDfl  in  this  town  will  be  without  sabflisteuce  in  a  few  days  because  there 
ia  no  employment  for  them.  If  the  government  eats  off  mil  the  bustaow 
ne  aw  pmsnliig,  thej  ought  to  provide  a  loMtttts  withont  delsj.  TIm 
emboj-go  brings  gnsAer  fstsnJigfs  dlstran  on  ns  than  war,  thoo^  the 
latter  wrald  fimattff  bring  rain.  .  .  " 

On  January  20,  Cabol  again  wrote  to  Pickering:  "I  can  truly 
SQjr  I  do  not  knovr  a  man  <xf  any  party  who  openly  ▼indicates 

*t  9.  480. 

5?  Lcw4rt,  H  C,  Life  arid  letter*  of  (feorfje  Cabot,  p.  874.  This  opp'O'^'ition.  how- 
ever, wu  not  univerMl.  Thui  WUliun  Ura^  of  Sftlam,  MMsachnselU,  one  of  Uie 
fwatsit  iMnlMBta  of  th»  pwM.  iipteM  the  OMMon.  6m  Vt^mm  L.  M.  SsM'e 
anide.  "PhiindHphU  and  ths  XabNfO'/*  paUfilwl  ttt  Um  ^mrUHf  /winul  •/ 
Eoon<rmic0,  Februarjr,  1921. 
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it  [the  embargo],  thmigli  there  nugr  be  iome  apdogiate  who 
would  paUiate  and  exeoae  it  In  mxty  or  ninety  days  we  ahall 
be  In  a  very  unhappy  state,  if  it  eontinaeik"** 

On  January  26,  1808,  William  Hunier  wrote  to  Samuel  S. 
mtchell,  a  New  Toik  Congfeamian: 

Oar  mcri.iiantH  cumplain  of  the  mnbargo  as  a  serious  evil^  it  oppreaa^ 
our  tnamnii,  many  of  whom  wt9  in  naat  of  bread,  and  oar  faramt  fed  ite 
preeeare  in  tlw  ledaeed  pviee  «f  tbe  ptodnee  of  their  landa.  Wboa  Oon- 
greai  impoeed  it,  they  poaeeeeed,  I  ptaeanae,  infomadoa  whieli  it  waa  tl^ 

improper  to  disclose,  but  which,  if  known,  would  have  prevented  prudent 
wen  from  hn^nrdinfj  their  phips  on  the  oeean.  Whpn  from  any  source,  this 
danger  nhall  be  known  to  our  raerehants,  will  the  embargo  be  continued  f 
Or  is  it  designed  to  operate  against  other  nations t  If  the  latter  is  the 
object,  I  fear,  iriiUe  no  are  ckaatking  otheia  witii  whip*,  wo  ahall  lia 
eeosigiag  oun^bee  wifli  eeorploai.** 

On  April  5,  Cabot  wrote  again  to  rRkenng:  "Although  OUT 
people  now  bc^^in  to  suffer  very  much  from  the  emhar^,  yet  it 
appears  that  other  feelings  are  stronger,  and  other  passions 
govern  them.  .  On  January  18,  1809,  Cabot  once  more 

wrote:  **Onr  ^vernment  ought  to  raise  the  emltat iro,  and  leave 
commerce  free;  but  this,  they  know  would  ofiteud  France,  and 
therefore  they  refuse  to  do  it."'* 

^lany  shii)s  were  tied  up  in  the  harbors  of  the  country.  On 
April  1,  1808,  there  were  108  ships,  117  brigs  and  71  schooners 
at  New  York.  In  ports  to  the  south  of  New  York  there  weve 
123  ships^  140  brigs,  and  150  schooners;  in  ports  east  of  New 
York  there  were  50  ships,  109  brigs,  and  100  schoonenk  The 
total  was  thus  281  ships,  366  brigs,  and  321  sehooners.  The 
nnmber  of  men  thrown  out  of  the  foreign  trade  was  then  eom* 
pnted  at  8712,  or  nine  for  each  boat** 

On  September  1,  1806,  29  Boston-owned  sliips,  81  biigib  and 
11  sehooners,  ezdnsiTe  of  coasters  were  embargoed  in  that  eity« 
Of  the  total  tonnage  of  13,514,  the  Federalists  owned  8,609,  the 
Demoerats  8,716,  and  1,020  was  donbtfiil.  These  tbsbsIs  wonld 
have  employed  six  hondred  seamen  and  were  estimated  to  be 

  »  t  1  I  lATt! 

as  Lodg«,  H.  C,  ZA/t  and  Letter*  of  Oeorge  Cabot,  p.  376. 

84  Plnmor.  WUUsm,  ZA/e  of  WitHam  Ptumer,  pp.  864.  365. 

85  Lodffe.  H.  C ,  Lifo  mad  LoUere  of  Oeorgo  Omkti,  p.  891. 
S«  Ibid.,  p.  40e. 

ir  PaiUeon'e  Amrinm         Aiu^HUir,  AprU  12,  IMM. 
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worth  al  Uut  at  lialf  rnJUion  doUan."  The  foQowmg 
eant  eztraet,  which  pietcma  roughly  the  eonditioiis  of  prae- 
tically  all  the  seaports  of  the  oonntry,  is  taken  from  the  Ahmt- 
todfi  BegiHer: 


On  the  first  da/  of  January,  1809,  there  were  lying  in  the  ports  and 
karbonm  htm  iMntloned,  the  foUowing  large  quantitiei  of  shipping;  the 
pfiadpal  p«it  of  whidi  are  totally  diBnantled,  haviiig  been  deprived  of 
their  ttioiil  fJienwels  of  tiede  by  the  embugo: 

Boston  Charlestoa            Selem  New  Bedford 

81  thipe           13  ehipe  53  Aipe  57  ihipe 

92  bri^           10  bfigi  85  brigi  23  brige 

70  lehooiieffB     17  lehoonen  58  schooneie  27  adioonen 

51  eloope   doope  19  aloope  sloops,  nnd 

a  gunboat 

813                   40  105  107 

TMdi  mow 

The  same  magazine  declared  that  on  Febniary  21.  1809,  there 
were  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  at  the  point  142  ships,  92 
brigSf  and  69  schooners,  or  a  total  of  293.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  aboat  fifteen  or  twenty  coasters.^ 

NewQMipen  naturally  commented  on  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  embargo  on  our  merchants.  Bankrapteies  were  frequent. 
Flour  at  New  York,  Alexandria,  Baltimore  and  other  places  fell 
to  four  and  four  and  one-fourth  dollars  per  baxreL  Sewal 
failnres  took  place.  One  failure  in  New  York  was  laid  to  be 
for  1804,000.  American  credit  was  damaged,  though  the  em- 
bargo could  not  have  been  responsible  for  a  Liverpool  house 
protesting  40,000  sterling  in  one  day.^ 

English  papers  charged  the  American  government  with  allow- 
ing vsMcIs  to  sail  for  England  in  order  to  save  the  American 
credit  The  editor  of  the  Naiwnal  InteUigweer  denied  the  state- 
ment, but  lamented  the  fact  that  embargo  violations  were  so 
frequent  as  to  give  rise  to  the  supposition.*' 

A  Utica  item,  dated  April  12,  declared: 


gwHf,  8sp««absr  1,  ItOe. 

S»  Am^Hran  1itgi»i$T,  V«L  ▼«  9k  9X1* 

40  Ibid.,  p.  233. 

41  Boston  OaitUi,  Janimo'  -1.  IHOH. 

43  K^UnuU  InUUigtnctr,  April  14,  IbOb. 
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Wo  have  ju«t  seen  a  list  of  failure?  nf  the  merchants  in  the  city  of 
Now  York,  which  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Embargo,  amount- 
ing to  ninety-one  in  number  for  the  enormous  sum  of  six  millions  five 
kmidnd  amd  fh9  thoMcmtf  doUtm*  We  iIm  touK  that  the  Albeoy  ehippeie 
have  fetniMd,  vHli  their  eargoce  from  Keir  Terh^  not  heiag  eUe  to  edl 
one  eent't  wordi  of  their  piodiiee.M 

John  Howe,  the  secret  agent  of  the  British  government,  ad- 
dressed numerous  letters  to  Sir  George  Prevost  on  coininerce 
and  the  state  of  the  country.    On  iMay  5,  1808.  he  wrote: 

In  proportion,  however,  to  this  appearance  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
is  the  state  of  suffering  they  are  at  present  reduced  to.  Before  the 
Embargo,  not  a  House  or  Store  remained  long  onoccupied  in  this  towai 
It  ie  nowr  eompnted  that  thenc  are  at  leaat  500  Stone  and  lldom  to  let, 
ai  the  late  ee^iipien  of  them  hate  been  either  ohliged  to  go  into  the 
eonntiy,  or  to  turn  tiieir  attention  to  O^er  pureoltey  than  theee  thty  were 
enpnf^ed  in  for  s^i^port.  Wharves  where  immenoo  bustle  were  viaibU^ 
before  are  in  a  manner  departed.  Tradesmen  particularly  those  whose  em- 
ployments depended  on  shipping,  are  suffering  very  severely.  All  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  are  more  or  leas  effected,  and  you  satrody  me^  a 
pereoa  who  hi  not  eomplaiiiini;;  and  yet  they  ^pear  to  endnre  it  with 
a  degree  of  philoeophj  that  ie  rsetty  enrpfiaiBf  in  a  eoontfy  where  the  ao* 
tione  of  men  are  under  ao  little  reet(alat.M 

Howe  then  declared  t]iat  tbere  was  great  saiEermg  and  mam- 
008  bankrapteies  in  New  Ym%,  bat  only  three  or  four  small 
fsilnres  in  .Boston.  British  goods  in  Boston,  however,  were 
rising  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  Portland,  formerly  Casco  Bay, 
he  said,  had  enjoyed  an  extensive  lumber  trade  with  Liverpool 
and  an  extensive  fish  and  lumber  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  city  liad  gone  to  the  extent  of  its  credit  and  capital.  The 
embargo  had  paralyzed  its  efforts  and  involved  its  merchants 
with  few  exceptions  in  bankruptcy.  All  the  commercial  towns 
of  the  state  were  injured  by  the  embargo,  but  nouo  so  much  as 
Portland.  With  regard  to  Marblehead,  he  declared  that  the  ex- 
tensive fishery  was  at  a  standstill  and  the  vossols  usually  em- 
ployed in  it  were  lying  useless  in  port.  Appan  iitly,  the  effect 
of  the  embargo  was  not  then  so  marked  on  Salmi/' 

On  Aiiirnst  5,  Howe  wrote  from  New  York  conceniing  a  south- 
ern trip  luid  the  effects  of  the  embargo.  Baltimore  and  Aiezan- 

4»  Vev>  Bn^ani  PatMhtm,  April  20.  1808. 

M  •nSsenl  EtpaHi  el  JTohe  Banse.**  duffaea  gMsrtdet  Mm»,  TdI.         v.  Ttb 
ei  iHL.  9.  n. 
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drin  were  the  pruuipal  cities  dencribed.  He  declared  that  the 
Intur  was  siifforing  from  the  prosperity  of  the  former,  and 
]tiir !  iouhirly  from  the  embargo.  Mr.  Patten,  the  British  eon- 
sul,  told  him,  and  he  found  it  true  by  observation,  that  tin k 
were  hardly  twenty  seamen  in  tlie  place,  and  if  the  embargo 
were  removed,  it  would  take  quite  a  while  to  collect  seamen  to 
man  the  vessels  lying  idle  by  the  wharves.^" 

The  classic  example  given  of  the  effects  of  the  embargo  is 
taken  from  the  writings  of  John  Lambert.  While  describing 
his  visit  to  New  York  in  November,  1807,  he  referred  to  cotton, 
^rool,  and  merchandise;  barrels  of  potash,  rice,  flour,  and  salt 
provisions;  hogsheads  of  sugar,  chests  of  tea,  puncheons  of  rum, 
and  piiMB  of  wine,  boxes,  cases,  packs  and  packages  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds  seattenwd  on  the  wharfs,  landing  places,  or  deeks  of 
shipping.  He  moptioned  also  the  hosy  earten,  merehsnts, 
anetioneers,  and  oofTee-honses. 

TlM  eoffae-luniM  aUp^  [Iw  laid]  and  the  eotnen  of  WsU  tad  Fesrl  ttfstte 
mn  jsamed  vp  irltk  «ait%  dnjB  mud  whaellMnoiiB;  bones  sad  nen  mm 
Iwddled  promi.seaoQsly  togathn  toftvin^'  litrlo  or  no  room  for  paasesgtis 

to  pnsfl.  Such  \mn  the  nppparnnccs  ol"  tliis  part  of  the  town  when  T  ar- 
rivn.l.  Kvorything  wm  in  motion;  nil  was  life,  bustle,  and  activity.  The 
people  were  scampering  in  ali  directions  to  trade  with  each  otlier,  and  to 
ship  off  their  purchases  for  the  European,  Asian,  African,  and  West  Indian 
awffeeta.  Emy  tlwoglitt  ivord,  look,  nd  Mtion  of  th»  mitltittide  ■eemed 
to  iliODrM  bj  oomnorao;  tli«  iraflkiii  fsng  with  ito  Ini^jr  hun,  ond  all 
wore  mgtr  ia  tlii  pmmit  of  its  rkhas.*' 

Lamhert  ntamed  to  Nefw  York  in  April,  aftar  the  embargo 
hod  besQ  in  operation  about  four  months.  He  found  the  wharves 
desarted,  the  shipping  dismantled  and  laid  np,  boxes,  bales, 
eailBi,  barrels  and  packages  absent  from  the  wharves,  few  oonnt- 
ing  hoDBSB  open,  and  a  few  solitary  merehants,  clerks,  porters, 
and  labonrs  walking  about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
Inrtead  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  earts,  he  found  hardly  a  doam 
and  they  were  imemployed.  The  eoifee-ho«iBe  was  almost  empty, 
the  streets  by  the  watenlde  were  almost  deserted,  and  gtasa  had 
begun  to  grow  on  the  wharvesL 

In  short,  [  he  concluded],  the  scene  was  so  gloom  and  forlorn,  that 
kad  it  htm  thi  montli  of  SeptemlMr  iaolMd  of  April,  I  rimold  Torily  liMre 

«•  iiW.,  pp.  9S-98. 
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thought  that  ft  maUgiitnt  fa<m  was  tagiog  in  tha  plMe;  m  ^^'ti^**^ 

were  the  effects  of  tha  embargo,  which  in  the  diort  epru  o  of  five  monthc 

had  deprived  the  flrat  eommercial  city  in  the  States  of  all  it?  life,  bustle, 
and  activity:  mused  above  otic  hundred  and  twentj  bankruptcies;  and 
completely  annihilated  its  foreign  commerce.** 

Lambert  declared  that  he  found  the  charge  eommonly  aaKrt- 
ed  that  Jefferson's  object  in  laying  an  embargo  on  shipping  was 
to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  the  northern  states  and  reduce 
the  merchants  and  traders  to  farmers.  With  regard  to  this,  he 
said: 

How  this  cihatgs  can  be  leeomeDed  with  Ifr.  JeftBnMmli  known  eeBthnonta 

and  aetions  during  his  adminletri^on  I  tannot  easily  pereeive.  It  ia  well 
known  that  the  flourishing  state  of  the  treasury  for  the  eight  yours  which 
he  wn9  in  power  was  ocpamoned  sohhf  by  pommt^rro.  Why,  therefore,  he 
or  lu.s  successur  Mr.  Madison  (who  follows  lu  his  ateps)  should  wish  to 
annihilate  such  an  easy,  agreeable,  and  popular  source  of  revenue,  is  surely 
naaeeonntalile;  but  that  the  nation  ahooM  quietly  eabndt  to  rneh  ptoeeed* 
ing  woold  Indeed  be  paairing  etinage.  The  embargo,  while  it  laalib  eer* 
talnly  annihilatei  every  branch  of  foreign  eommerce  carried  on  by  the 
State;  but  it  cannot  be  argued  from  thence  that  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr. 
Mndinon  aims  at  the  total  dostrtretion  of  commerce.  It  has  no  doubt  boon 
the  source  of  much  altercation  with  the  belligerents,  but  tho  United  Htates 
still  continued  to  prosper;  and  though  the  merchants  aud  the  government 
gramUed,  and  Toelfented  their  eomplainta  againat  the  SniEUih  and  Franoh 
ontragee,  still  thay  dlled  their  poekela  and  their  trea8ary.«» 

In  a  further  discussion  of  ihm  subject,  I.aiiil>ert  declared  that 
if  Jefferson's  sole  object  had  been  the  dcsiruclion  of  comim  rco, 
the  embargo  would  not  have  been  approved  by  so  nvaMv  mer- 
chants. Though  they  might  find  pleasure  in  revenging  them- 
selves on  Great  Britain,  whose  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  "materially  affected,"  he  ar^iod,  it  would  be  supposing 
more  than  Roman  virtue  "to  believe  them  capable  of  sacrificing 
their  best  interests  merely  to  annoy  their  political  o])])oiKnts, 
their  own  countrymen  too!"  He  said  that  every  merchant  now 
sapporting  the  administration  measures  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, if  asked  concerning  his  willingness  to  give  up  commerce 
forever  'Mo  further  Mr.  Jefferson's  plans  for  making  the  United 
States  a  ChineH  nation/*  would  reply  in  the  negatiTe.  "Ifr. 
Jefferson's  great  objeet,"  he  eoneliided,  ''is  to  aneourage  the 

48  Ibid.,  p.  «5. 
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agrieoltanl  inlemto  of  his  eoontry  bat  pxefereDoe  to  oommerQe 
and  maniifBetnre. . 

David  Ramsay,  a  frieiid  of  the  adtnliiiatrattoii,  attrilmted  the 
losaes  of  eommeree  to  the  hdligerent  powera.  He  said : 

The  citizens  of  Carolina,  conscious  that  they  had  given  no  jxkst  cause  of 
offenae  to  either,  humbly  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace.  But 
tbis  Iwoa  WM  too  fnat  to  be  gnated.  Em^  of  the  aatioas  at  war  on> 
deavoied  to  goad  fthm  into  a  qotmi  with  Iti  leepoetl^  advantiy;  tad 
to  tompA  them  to  do  no,  each  hostile  aatlon  InterdJeled  them  and  all 
AmoriraTi*!  from  trndinc:  «svith  the  other,  and  all  it?  '^opendencics ;  therolty 
sluiitiii^  Them  out  from  nino-tcnths  of  the  ports  with  which,  by  the  law  of 
natiuus,  and  of  nature's  God,  they  had  a  right  to  trade.8i 

With  the  enaetment  of  the  embargo  aet,  he  eontinoed: 

CooeUag  trade  ia  all  that  throaghont  the  year  1808  temained  of  an  ex- 

tenaire  commerce,  which,  though  not  two  centuries  old,  had  grown  with 
such  unexnmplod  rnpidity  aa  to  be  wo«*on»1  in  tho  world.  That  year,  whit^h 
will  b<'  li'ir^  rcmcmbcm  1  for  the  privations  hti  I  '^ntTeiings  resulting  from  a 
general  embiirgo,  was  an  eventful  one,  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina. 
TiMir  foreign  trade  wm  in  a  Btenent,  end  aritt  Utile  or  no  pnrrioae  nottee 
eonplelely  erreited.u 

John  Bristed,  also  a  contemporary,  pictured  j^aphically  the 
effects  of  the  embargo  policy  in  his  book,  published  at  London 
in  1818: 

Tliesf  'restrictive  enortrins'  (as  they  were  vauntingly  called  by  Mr. 
JotTerson)  not  only  annihilated  the  f»)roign  eonuueree,  but  also  very  ma- 
terially crippled  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  distress, 
miaery,  and  ruin,  produced  by  this  great  agrieultorel  eeheme,  mot  neielj 
to  the  meithentey  bat  to  the  femen  eiio  (wheee  intmeeti,  it  prof^wed  to 
eabeerfo,  bat  lAeee  property  it  deotioyed  by  tehtwg  aaaj  the  narhete  for 
their  produce),  was  so  geeertl,  w  deep^  to  inlolenblB^  ae  to  prove  the 
entire  f alleejr  of  the  theory* .  . 

Ab  pvevionsly  indieatedt  nimieroiia  referenoea  mifl^t  eaaOy  be 
made  to  seoondaiy  writei8»  hot  no  writer  whoae  book  waa  pnb- 
liehed  later  than  1868  mU  be  referred  to  heie.  Then  are  wi* 
one  reaaona  for  this.  The  early  writers  often  knew  the  effects 
of  the  embargo  fhmi  actual  obaervatioD.  All  of  thiaii»  it  Is  to  be 
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presumed,  talked  with  people  who  lived  in  embargo  timea  Later 
writers  obtained  their  material  from  the  earlier  writers,  and 
their  eondiisions  are  generally  the  same. 

£.  Everett,  writing  in  the  North  Amsrican  Review,  in  1826» 
declared  that  the  embargo  operated  so  severely  on  the  oom^ 
mereial  and  agricultural  interests  and  was  so  ineffectual  as  an 
instrument  of  coercion  on  foreign  powers  that  it  was  repealed 
by  law,  on  HCareh  1,  19019,  with  regard  to  all  ooontrieB  save 
Eni^d  and  France*** 

Bidiard  Hjldreth,  in  referring  to  the  passage  of  the  embargo 
and  its  effects,  spoke  of  the  eneoaragement  of  mannfactores,  the 
sowing  and  reaping  of  the  farmers  in  hopes  of  better  times,  the 
storing  of  cotton  and  tobacoo  by  the  planters,  the  slight  enr- 
tailment  of  imported  luxuries  thnmgh  inability  to  buy,  and  then 
declared  that  a  different  state  of  things  prevailed  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  there  was  mnch  suffering  and  a  prevalent  bdief 
that  the  administration  acted  as  tools  of  France.  With  same 
feeliug  he  declared: 

The  intrepid  seamen,  the  adventurous  and  sagaciouB  merchants,  wliose 
«itterpri8e,  iit  tiie  ecmrse  of  flfteea  yean,  had  canted  the  flag  of  the  United 
Stales  to  eveiy  eonflr  of  the  globe;  the  men,  ivlto,  notwithstaadbig  eon* 
ata&t  belligerent  intwrruptiong  and  depredatioua,  had  raised  their  eoantry 
to  be  the  seeond  eommereia]  nation  in  the  world,  with  a  prospect  of  foxm 
beeoining  the  Hmt — as  they  paced  with  melancholy  steps  the  late  busy 
streets  in  which  grass  was  bepnT^iing  to  grow,  and  saw  their  ^ood  nhips 
made  to  travene  the  ocean,  gloomily  rotting  at  the  wharves,  cursed  with 
TtlwnisBt  and  Uttar  anq^iaaia  the  sfeohbom  folly  of  a  posHlaBlaMMs  fovem- 
ment,  irltich  lefased  to  tiie  nwrehaat  and  the  sailor  eveii  the  boon  of  taUag 
their  own  risks  and  defei^iiig  fhsaaaelvas;  at  tiie  same  time  poi^ooslj 
pretending  that  this  timid  if  not  treacherous  ahnndomneat  of  the  ocean 
was  a  dignified  maintenance  of  maritime  rii^t*.^ 

T.  C.  Amory,  who  based  his  statements  perhaps  too  ezdunre- 
ly  on  the  writings  of  James  SnUivan,  dedared: 

Not  many  months  elapsed  after  the  passage  of  the  ombargo  befora 
New  England  bsgan  to  experience  al!  ita  deploraMo  eonseqneBcea.  . .  Oom* 
mereial  adventure,  earefoDy  planned  and  rich  in  promise,  had  been  atajed 

In  the  midst  of  preparation.    The  ships,  which  had  whitened  the  ocean, 

rotted  at  the  uharvcs.  Valuable  merchandise  perishahle  by  nature,  decnyed 
in  the  store-house.  Merehanta>,  who  had  grown  old  in  successful  enterprise, 

S4  JVofftft  AmtHMM  Vol.  19,  p.  BSl. 
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ledttMd  to  the  Terge  of  boaknrptcy,  unexpectedly  foond  tiiolr  fmiliN 
tluMlamd  wifh  poverty,  sad  their  aaiiiae  ivith  »  dlMiedit  whidi  eonniMlil 
honor  dneded  mote  tfuui  impoTeriahiiieiit.  Before  the  embargo  was  raised, 
four-fiftha  of  our  commercial  daaaefl,  according  to  tradition,  Ijocnmc  in- 
solvent; nnd  mnny  of  them,  no  hanknipt  law  existing,  were  unable  to  ex- 
tricate theirthelve^  I  rom  their  embarrasBmentay  and  passed  the  roat  of  their 
da^s  in  want  and  humiliation. 

Thoee  ivho  xolied  upon  the  prosperity  of  tnde  for  daily  toO  aad  lab- 
deteaee  were  throwft  ont  of  emploTieeiit;  end  eheiity,  deptived  of  its 
ordinary  reaoorOMy  furnished  inadequate  ndiof  to  the  numerous  appttouiie. 
Luxuries  from  nhrond,  which  from  habit  were  indispensable  to  the  aged 
and  feeble,  rose  rnpidly  a])ove  the  Ftraitened  means  on  which  they  depended. 
B<'al  estate  rapidiy  depreciated,  gruss  grew  amid  the  pavements  of  populous 
seaports,  and  the  inhabitants,  too  disconsolate  to  be  amused,  passed  their 
idle  day*  in  prottioie  r^^rete,  or  in  angry  vitaperetlon  at  the  originatore 
of  tUs  fride-eptead  ealanitj.M 

E.  H.  Derby,  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  lor  1861,  also 
pniiitcd  plooniy  scenes  of  the  effects  of  tlic  cnibarja:o.^*  H.  A. 
Garland  described  the  effect  of  the  embargo  in  this  languaj^e: 

An  embargo  is  the  most  heroic  remedy  that  can  be  applied  to 
state  diseases.  It  must  soon  run  ita  course,  and  kill  or  cure  in  a  sliort 
time.  It  is  like  one  holding  his  breath  to  rush  through  flame  or  mephitic 
saa:  the  wipenrion  maj  be  endnred  for  a  abort  tine,  but  the  lungs  at 
length  amet  be  tadalwil,  even  at  the  bauud  of  aofloeation.  Commerce  la 
the  breath  thai  dUa  the  lunga  of  a  nation,  and  a  total  suspension  of  it 
is  like  taking  awar  vital  air  from  the  human  ajtrtem;  convuLsiona  or  dentli 
must  8onrf  follow.  By  the  embargo,  the  inrvAPt,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
the  capitalist,  the  ship  owner,  the  sailor,  and  the  day-laborer,  found 
themoelvea  suddenly  arrested  in  their  daily  busineaa.  Crops  were  left  to 
rot  In  the  ware  honate;  ihipe  ia  the  doeks;  capital  waa  eompelled  to  eaek 
aeir  ehaOTOla  for  imettnen^  while  labor  waa  driven  to  evety  ahift  to 
hoop  fnua  atarvatknuM 

Bdnrand  Quincy,  son  of  JonAh  Quincy,  one  of  the  diAneten 
in  embargo  times,  is  the  only  other  writer  who  will  be  quoted. 

Naturally  the  views  of  the  son  were  strongly  colored  by  the 
words  of  his  father,  which  have  been  frequently  quoted  in 

earlier  chaitters,    Kdiiuind  Quincy  wrote  that  the  embargo 

was  the  nightmare  of  the  New  Kngland  States,  which  chilled  the  life 
blood  of  their  industry,  and  checked  its  vital  current  with  hopeiess  torpor. 

* 
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It  premed  upon  all  classes,  paralyzmg  at  onee  the  capital  of  the  rich  and 
the  flay  labor  of  tho  poor.  Rhipa  rotted  at  the  wharves;  hantl>'^raft«  and 
industriPH  (iepeiuleiit  upuii  cununerce  perished  with  it;  agrieultuK  telr  th*' 
general  distress  in  the  dinuxushcd  demand  for  its  produetions  j;  ail  tradea 
■ad  oeeupttiont  wattmd  hy  sTmpathy  wUIl  the  dflrtmetioa  i^  die  ddsf 
aonreo  of  wealth  lad  proipwity.  The  ehedow  of  the  Bmbeigo  Ml  iQoa 
ewry  hoUMbold,  and  darkened  every  iireside.'^^ 

The  oppressive  effects  of  the  Embargo,  [Quincy  later  added  with  more 
wnrmth,  perhaps,  thrm  ^crnrit'.-, ]  were  not  ronfined  to  the  Northern  States, 
a»  ita  Southern  supportuis  iiad  buppubeii  ihey  would  be.  It  recoiled  an 
the  grain  raising  and  planting  States  su  as  to  make  itself  severely  felt  by 
then.  Thie  wu  peitieiileily  the  eeee  irith  the  Soathem  Atlsntie  8tat«i»— 
the  eettoa  n^trnfag,  xke  plantings  and  tdbeeeo^mieiiig  diatileta^  whieh 
Infdj  dipaiiM  for  their  galai  on  as  iiatwtohilad  ttade.^ 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  estimate  the  money  cost 
of  the  embargo,  for  that  can  never  be  definitely  known.  A  few 
conflicting  citations  should  make  that  clear.  After  six  months 
the  loss  was  conipuud  by  Uie  Carlisle  Herald  and  the  New  Eng- 
land raiiiuliuin  at  forty-eight  million  dollars."^  J.  A.  Bayard 
of  Delaware  dechired  in  the  Senate  on  FehniMry  14,  1809,  that 
the  national  treasury  had  lost  at  least  fifteen  million  dollars  and 
the  ooinitrj'  not  less  than  forty  as  the  result  of  the  embargo.** 
JSonif  other  embargo  opponents,  as  Livermore  of  Massachusetts, 
speaking  before  a  year  of  restriction  had  passed,  estimated  the 
annual  los-s  as  high  as  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.®^  The  lower  estimates  quoted  are  probably  nearer  the 
truth.  The  cost  of  wir  was  also  very  high.  Both  war  and  em- 
bargo costs  ran  far  up  into  th«  naillions,  but  neither  can  be 
aeeurately  determined.  When  war  did  come,  the  same  effeeto 
were  apparent — stimulation  to  mannfaetttrera^  hindranee  to 
agriculture,  and  ruin  of  commerce.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  every  year  of  the  War  of  1812  save  one  (1814),  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  was  greater  than 
in  1808.  In  1814  they  sank  to  16,927,441,  or  about  a  third  of 
the  $22,430,960  in  180a*«  OpponMita  of  the  ioibai|o  main- 

8»  TAft  of  Jo.iah  (Mmv  •t  Mmm.  Lr  hii  MB  Ma«n4  0«ia«r*  ItS. 
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tallied,  in  many  eases,  that  the  measure  was  more  ooetly  than 
war  would  have  been;  friends  of  the  embargo  generally  dnied 
the  statement  Even  if  the  matter  were  susceptible  of  proof, 
questions  might  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  cost  and  chances 
of  success  of  a  war  in  1808  as  compared  with  1812.  The  writer 
accordingly  left  out  idle  speculation  on  relative  costs  and  tried 
in  the  main  to  determine  huw  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce  were  affected. 

In  8ummar\%  it  may  he  noted  that  the  embargo  effects  showed 
a  blending  of  good  and  evil.  The  demand  for  American  manu- 
factured goods  increased,  for,  with  the  curtailment  of  foreign 
trade,  many  of  our  citizens  bad  to  buy  at  home  or  do  without. 
Capital  was  accordinprly  transferred  from  comriiLrce  to  manu- 
factures. Unemployed  sailors  and  fishermen  frequently  entered 
factories,  or  helped  eieet  industrial  plants  or  houses.  Thus 
manufactures  gained.  The  price  paid,  however,  was  too  heavy 
a  one.  Many  of  the  unemployed  marines  emigrated  to  Canada 
or  took  service  under  a  foreign  flag;  many  of  thoee  who  re- 
mained at  home  merely  swelled  our  charity  or  prison  popula- 
tion. Without  work  and  worried  by  the  suffering  of  relativea* 
many  undoubtedly  entered  a  life  of  erime.  Fanners  in  general 
sufiEmd  greatly,  for  with  the  foreign  market  gone  and  crops 
aecpmnlatiiig,  agricnltiiral  products  fell  in  value  and  with  them 
went  the  land  and  ilaves.  With  prodneto  well  mffii  unsalable 
and  eapltal  tied  np  in  maehtaeiy,  land»  and  pennanent  improve- 
mentSi  farmeia  eonld  not  readily  turn  to  maaufaetoring.  Many 
had  gone  into  debt  for  thmr  fuma  in  the  expeetation  that  the 
proeeeda  of  erope  sold  at  the  usual  bii^  prices  would  elear 
them  of  all  indebtedness  in  a  few  abort  years,  but  naturally 
many  lost  tbdr  mortgaged  ftona  Though  many  a  smugs^ 
made  a  fortune  through  dishonesty^  many  a  law-abidiug  mer- 
chant went  bankrupt.  Many  thiiying  porta  groaned  uneasily 
under  the  Uasting  efBeets  of  the  embargo ;  many  involuntarily 
idle  sailors  and  fishermen  eursed  with  <iuiet  or  noiey  vehemenee 
while  their  families  endured  the  agonies  of  hunger.  Commerce, 
however,  was  not  annihilated,  though  it  was  grievously  injured. 

If,  in  conclusion,  the  effects  of  the  embargo  on  industry  can 
be  epitomized  in  (me  final  sentence,  that  sentence  will  read: 
"The  embargo  stiuailatcd  luanufactures,  injured  agriculture, 
and  prostrated  commerce/* 
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75.77.  See  aUo  debates,  land,  and 
prices. 

Amendment,  limiting  power  to  levy  em- 
bargo proposed.  147. 

Amory.  T.  C.  cited.  72.  228,  iZfl. 

Armstrong,  John,  minister  to  France,  ad- 
▼isch  repeal  of  embargo,  67,  68_;  sends 
news  of  Bayonne  decree,  36^  ^ 

Authority,  sUte,  atUcked  by  embargo, 
187.  IM. 

Bacon,  Esekiel,  declares  country  not  anl- 
fering  as  much  as  sUted  from  em- 
bargo, 62-64 ;  leads  in  party  revolt 
•gainst  Jefferson,  164,  165;  quoted  on 
prices,  182;  rec«»ivee  letter  from  Adama, 
J.  Q.,  on  inability  of  officers  to  en- 
force embargo.  1-0 

Baltimore,  encourages  manufactures  oy 
dinners.  176:  manufactures  of, 
174;   prosperous  in  comparison  with 
other  clUes,  224^  226i  snpportt 
embareo,  144-  . 

Bankruptcies,  American,  due  to  embargo. 
184.  191,  223-225;  Amory,  T.  C., 
quoted  on.  229:  Howe,  John,  qnotad 
on,  224.  225;  Lambert,  John,  quoted 
on,  25«r  ^  . 

Bayard,  J.  A.,  on  cost  of  embargo,  280. 
embargo  la  intended  to  coerce  Great 
Britain,  Til  should  be  repealed 

when  people  do  not  like  them,  liiiL 

Bayonne  decree.  86. 

BwrUn  decree,  34,  aS. 

Bibb  W.  B.,  presents  resolutions  requir- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  appear  clothed  in  domeauo 
manufactures,  167.  Ifl&r 

Boston,  opposition  to  embargo, 

141-143;  sailors  demand  work,  9al 
ships  tieSl  up  in.  222.  22^ 

Cabot,  0«0Tg9.  lettars  to  Pickering,  Tim- 
othy, 221,  222.  ,  ^ 

CampbelirO.  W..  flghU  duel  with  Oar- 
denier,  Barent,  over  Prench  influence 
charges,  fiA;  opposes  repeal  of  embargo, 
159;  Btayi  away  when  vote  is  Uken, 
Ifio :  upholds  constitutionality  of  em- 
bargo, 


Canada,  embargo  intended  to  atop  trade 

with,  49j  prosperity  ol,  90-92,  205; 
trade  necessary  to  New  England,  113. 
See  aUo  commerce,  embargo  effects,  and 
amuggling. 

Canning,  George,  notes  on  English  com- 
mercial restriction s,  30-32 ;  sarcastic 
notes  to  Pinckney  on  embargo  evils.  ftiL 

Channing,  Edward,  cited.  bO,  200.  201, 
22jL 

Charleaton,  poetical  attack  on  embargo, 

127;  sailors  riot  in,  98.  fifl, 
Cheeapeake,  attacked  by  Leopard,  2iL 
Civil  War,  danger  of  from  embargo  pree* 

sure,  163165. 
Cloplon,  John,  says  oar  veaaels  should 

not  go  to  sea  again  ontil  orders  and 

decrees  are  rescinded,  61. 
Cochrane,    Admiral    Alexander,  declarca 

naval  blockade   of  French  Caribbean, 

33. 

Collectors,  Inflneneed  by  public  opinion, 
116.  117.  125;  intimidated.  125 ;  re- 
moved for  failure  to  perform  datiea. 
117:  resign.  116.  HI. 

Commerce,  effect  of  embargo  on,  204- 
231 ;  effect  of  European  Wars  on.  9^ 
extent  of,  lOj^  importance  of.  100;  be- 
fore embargo,  11-21 ;  Bremen.  Ifij 
China,  20.  21_;  Denmark.  Ha  France, 
14,  IBi  Great  Britain.  11,  12_i  Ham- 
^rg,  18_;  HoUand.  IH,  19;  lUly.  19, 
20;  Madeira,  16;  Norway.  17;  Portu- 
gal 16i  RussTaT  16,  ITj  Spain.  15^ 
16;  Sweden.  17;  West  Indies.  British,^ 
12-14;  Danish.  17.  18j  Dutch.  19_: 
French.  15i  Spanish.  16_l  Swedish, 
17;  under  embargo.  204  231 ;  Bremen, 
207:  China.  20«:  Denmark.  207; 
Prance.  205 ;  Great  Britain.  204.  205; 
Hamburg.  207;  Holland.  208;  Itafy. 
208;  Norway,  207 ;  Portugal.  206; 
Portuguese  lyjssessions,  206 :  Russia, 
206;  Spain.  205:  Sweden.  20^  207; 
We«t  Indiea.  BritUh.  205:  Danish. 
207;  Dutch,  208:  Prench.  205 : 
Spanish.  205,  206:  Swedish.  207: 
restrictions  on  commerce  by  Prance, 
33-87 :  Bayonne  decree.  86,  87i  Ber- 
lin decree,  84^  85j  Milan  decree.  85| 
36:  resnlta  of  restrictions.  37j  re- 
strictions on  commerce  by  Great 
Britain.  23-33;  April  8,  1806,  23j 
May  16,  1806.  24_;  January  L  1807, 
24:  June  26,  1807.  25_;  October  lA 
1807,  25j  November  n,  1807.  25-2ft- 
November  25,  1807.  28-30;  JsnuKrv 
8.  1808,  80.  81;  March  28.  1808,  31 ; 
April  14,  1S08.  3L  32;  llay  4,  1»08, 
82;  June  23.  1808,  32,  33 ;  "October 
T47  1808,  Ji3u  results  of  rentrie- 
tlons,  87;  value  of  commerce,  2J[J4^ 

Dearborn.  Henry.  reeelTea  Jeiferson'a 
letter  on  neressity  of  embargo  repeal. 
164.    165;   lends  Jefferson's  circular 
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letter  on  law  enforcement  to  governor 
of  Virgini*.  121,  LZZ. 
DcbAtee.  in  Congreea  on  embargo.  60- 
67,  155-100.  iSee  also  refereuces  under 
following  names:  Bacon,  Ezekiel;  Bay- 
ard, J.  A.;  Bibb,  W.  B.;  Campbell. 
O.  W.;  Clopton,  John;  Eppes,  J.  W.; 
Gardenier,  Barent;  GUes,  W.  B.;  Hill- 
bouse,  James;  Johnson,  R.  M. ;  LiTer- 
more,  Edward;  Lloyd,  James;  Macon, 
Matbaniel;  Masters,  Josiah.  Miluor, 
William;  Newton.  Thomas;  Nicholas, 
W.  C;  Quincy,  Josiah;  Randolph, 
John;  Rhea,  John;  Sloan.  Jamee; 
Southard,  Henry;  Tallmadge,  Benja- 
min; Troup,  George;  and  Williama, 
D.  R. 

DebU.  difflcnlty  of  collecting  due  to  em- 
bargo. 191195, 

Diplomacy,  embargo  in,  67-68.  . 

Duiies.  demanded  by  England  for  rigm 
lo  trade.  32, 

Election,  presidential  of  1808,  131i  13A. 

Embargo,  anniversary  of  observed,  136. 
137;  constitutionality  of  discussed,  by 
CampbeU,  G.  W.,  66^  by  DavU,  Jolm, 
123,  124:  by  Quincy,  Josiah,  |5i  by 
Randolph.  John.  65]  by  Story,  JoeejA, 
12i.  125:  by  Williams.  D. 
by  Trumbull.  Jonathan,  146,  147; 
effects  of,  on  agriculture.  American, 
iH'2-203:  commerce.  204  231 ;  crime, 
101.  102;  emigration,  91_;  fisheries.  60, 
im,  186;  foreign  nations,  43.  7Q  93 : 
manufactures.  American,  Iflft  l'^t  ■ 
pollUcs,  130  132.  150:  the  poor  97, 
aa!;  unemployment.  98100;  losses 
under.  230.  231i  object  of.  IL  ^. 
12  226,  227 ;  provisions  of.  ^S  --'^- 
opposition  to  and  support  of  discussed, 
94.165.  Set  also  newspapem,  petitions, 
resolutions,  smuggling,  etc. 

Enforcement  act.  attacki  on,  laT-iff*. 
provisions  of.  54-59.    .   _  „ 

Enforcement  acta.  EnglUh  Parliamentary 
for  orders  in  council,  31.  82. 

Eppes.  J.  W..  favors  Bibbs*  reflation. 
Sl;    speaks   on   insult,  by  foreign 

Ev?ri\r'Edward.  cited.  21i;  reeeirwi 
letter  from  Story.  Jowh.  164. 

Executions,  for  debt  interfered  with  by 
embareo    105.  192-194.  ,  . 

Exp^rtiy'domestlc  by  irtatjs..  ZJ* 

by  sUtes.  216218:  value  of  by  states, 
214.  21^  See  alto  commerce  ana 
Ublee. 

Factory   workers.    EnglUh.    Injured  by 

embargo.  &1,  ao  aa 

Florida,  effect  of  embargo  on.  49,  8». 

France,  eommerce  '^i*^'  ^^^'-.r^'.^?:,*: 
effect  of  embargo  on.  70,  85:  insults 
by.  88-37.  f*'"  commerce,  news- 
papers, smuggling,  etc. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  on  eoUectors  Intimidated, 
125;  embargo  enforcement  recommend- 
ed 53  r>i:  embartro  partially  approved. 
89  natters  received.  107,  119,  IMj 
prices  admitted  low  for  agricultural 
products.  1«7^  1^8:  prosecutions  dif- 
flcnlt  to  institute,  12'^:  report  on 
mannfarturea.  Ifl8,  169,  T«(\  IBJj  on 
■peculation.    196;    condemnation  of 


StilUvan,  James,  for  use  of  permits. 
litajJJ.;  embargo  Tiolatioos  dtMl.  119- 

Gardenier,  Barent.  charges  French  in- 
fluence in  imasage  of  embargo,  64±  65 ; 
duel  with  Ciunpbell.  over  l-Vench  in- 
fluence charge,  &i :  presents  petitions 
for  immediate  repeal  of  embarKO,  IQ&m 

Garland.  IL  A.,  cited,  190.  191, 

Giles.  W.  B.,  a  committee  chairman,  125 ; 
exalts  beneficial  effect  of  embargo  on 
manufactures,  168 ;  writes  Jefferson. 
Thomas,  on  embargo  repeal,  163,  IM- 

Great  Britain,  commerce  with,  li.  12, 
78.  204.  205 ;  effects  of  embargo  on, 
HhAS;  Imposes  restrictions  on  our 
trade.  2a:flB.  Set  aUo  commerce  and 
prices. 

Hartford.  couTention  at,  propoaed.  149. 

Hillhouse,  James,  embargo  has  little  ef- 
fect on  warring  nations,  H ;  smnKgllng 
is  common,  86^  sufferinga  are  great, 
ISA. 

Howe,  John,  high  prices  in  West  Indies, 
86:  politics  in  United  States,  130,  131. 
itO:  on  smuggling.  117119;  on  suffer- 
ing  In  United  States.  187,  224,  225: 
United  Sutes  not  a  manufacturing 
nation. 

Imports,  ralue  of  1807.  21.  Stt  ol»o 
commerce,  Nicholson   act.,  etc. 

Irwin,  Governor  Jared.  stimulus  to 
manufactures,  170.  III. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  admits  federalisation 
of  New  Knclnnd  by  embargo.  132 ; 
admits  necessity  of  repealing  embargo. 
163-165;  admiu  speculation.  196 ;  at- 
tacked as  under  French  influence.  43, 
44;  attacked  by  Bryant.  William  Cul- 
Sn,  127:  on  benefits  of  embargo,  170; 
on  diet  of  people,  160;  on  embarrass- 
ments from  embargo.  180;  fears  nec- 
essity of  giving  up  embargo  laws, 
120;  hostile  to  commerce.  45,  94,. 
226;  letter  to  governors  on  embargo 
enforcement,  121 :  losses  from  embargo, 
188,  189;  on  permits,  lOO  Ul ;  peti- 
tions vex.  107;  power  to  suspend 
embargo.  50j  presents  for  from  Can- 
adian merchants,  90,  91_;  profits  al- 
leged from  embargo.  1 88 ;  recommends 
embargo.  39j  sends  orders  of  Norem- 
ber  11  to  Congress.  47j  on  violations 
of  embargo.  119121. 
of   New   EnKland   by   embargo.  ISZs 

Johnson.  R.  M.,  embargo  Injures  war- 
ring nations  and  their  possessions,  ftfe, 
85.  afi:  upholds  constitutionality  of  em- 
bargo, fifL 

King,  Rufus,  receives  letters  from  Gore, 
Christopher.     149:     from  Pickering, 

Timothy.  71,  72:  from  Trumbull.  John, 
76.  77;~?rom  Troup,  Robert.  19L 

Lambert.  John,  cited.  08,  99,  22r>-22r 
Land  and  products,  citations  on.  189- 
198:  Derby.  E.  H..  190;  Garland.  H. 
A..  Iflfl,  191 :  THoyd.  James.  189; 
Macon.  Nathaniel.  191j  Melifih,  John. 
190;  newspapers,  189:  Randolph, 
John,  189,  192,  193:  Troup,  Robert, 
191  :  collections  stayed.  192  194 :  con- 
centration of  holdings,  189,  190;  dU- 
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eonnt  for  caah,  Ifll ;  psTjnent  for  ex- 
tended, 192 :  t&xed  by  embargo.  184. 
18S;  values  affected  by  embargo,  180* 

L«wa,  embarro,  prorUiont  of.  41^  45-59: 
December  22^  1807,  41;  January  8^ 
1808.  45-47 :  March  12^  1808.  4M-50: 
April  12^  1808.  50i  April  25^  1808. 
SO-53 :  January  9^  1809,  54-58 :  sum- 
mary of.  Ml  ^  :  New  York  loan  law. 
194:  non-importation,  78j  atay.  192- 

Lincoln,  Leri.  attempte  to  enforce  em- 
bargo, 126.  145:  condemn*  excitable 
town  meelinjrs.  145 :  receives  mail  from 
Jefferson.  Thoman.  110.  111.  IM, 

Uncoln.  General  Benjamin,  hands  in 
resignation  as  collector  rather  thnn 
enforce  embargo  law.  117;  praised  for 
to  doing,  lAa. 

LiTermore,  Edward  St.  Loe,  on  cost  of 
embargo,  230 :  on  effect  on  fishermen, 
60,  61 ;  on  effect  on  West  Indies,  85: 

Ereaenta   petitions   for  repeal   of  em- 
argo,  104:  votes  for  non-interoonrsa, 
Ifii 

Lloyd.  James,  on  evil  effects  of  embargo, 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  admits  bad  effects  of 
embargo  on  South,  156.  182 :  con- 
feases  need  of  ready  money,  ISl: 
favors  con  tin  nance  of  embargo,  159. 
160:  opposes  Bibb's  resolution,  167 ; 
prefers  three  years  of  embargo  to  war, 
OL 

Madison,  James,  attacked  as  tool  of 
Napoleon.  44 :  elected  president,  181 : 
embarpo  hurts  England.  72 ;  embargo 
precautionary  only.  45 ;  embargo  stimu- 
lated manufactures,  1 69 ;  lends  Jeffer- 
son. Thomas,  money,  l'<8 ;  oppoxition 
to  embargo  noted,  150;  petitions  in- 
tended to  vex  Jefferson,  Thomas.  50. 
107 :  receives  letters  from  Armstrong, 
John,  67^  68j^  Pinckney,  Wllliara.  Mi 
sends  report  on  losses  to  Honse  of 
Representatives,  Si 

Manufactures,  American,  affected  bv  em- 
bargo, 166-181 :  Baltimore.  Union 
Manufartnring  Company.  178.  174 : 
Bibb,  W.  B..  on.  166-168:  bountierfor 
importation  of  merinos,  175 :  BoUes, 
A.  8^  on.  179:  eapiul  diverted  from 
commerce  to,  179.  180:  Clark,  V.  8^ 
on,  IPO :  dinners  to  encourage.  17^. 
Eppes,  J.  W.,  on,  167:  establishments, 
a  few  closed,  IlS-i  Oallatin,  Albert,  on 
168.  169,  179.  180:  Giles,  W.  B.,  on 
168:  hats.  174;  hopes  of.  168:  Howe. 
John,  on,  168-  Irwin,  Jared,  on.  170, 
171 ;  Jarvls,  William,  imports  merinoa. 
176:  Jefferson,  Thomas,  on.  170:  labor 
diverted  from  commerce  to  manufac- 
tures, 179.  1H0-  Ixissing.  B.  J.,  on, 
179:  Macon,  Nathaniel,  on.  167; 
Madifion.  James,  on,  169:  Masters. 
Josiah,  on,  168 ;  Melish.  John,  on,  171, 
172 :  merinos  Imnorted.  1 76 :  milN, 
cotton  In  New  Enpland,  174.  178, 
179:  woolen.  New  Tork,  178  •  Ohio, 
resolution  of.  176 :  Patton.  J.  on. 
179,  180:  Pennsylvania,  resolntion  of. 
iR5r  fill  Philadelphia.  Manufacturing 
Society  of.  178!  Plttshnrg.  mannfsr- 
tnres  of.  178 :  potash,  msnufactnre  of. 


174;    premiums,   use  of,    176.  177; 

Report,'  House  on,  166 ;  Resolution, 
House,  to  enoouraKe  wearing  of  bome- 

apun,  166,  167 ;  Rhea,  John,  on,  lt)7 : 
Richmond,  manufactures  of.  173  ;  Sears, 

L.   M.,    on.    178 ;    ship  constructiou, 

175 ;  Snyder.  Simon,  on,  170;  South 

Carolina,  "Homespun  Society"  of,  173 ; 
Stone.  David,  on,  ilH ;  thanks,  public. 

for  manufactures,   176:   Warden,  D. 

B.,  on,   172i   173;   Washington  City, 

Textile    company    of,  174 ;  Manufac- 
tures. English,  harmed,  8K  &L 
Masters.   Josiah,    United    States,    not  a 

manufacturing  nation,  16rf. 
Melish.  John,  cited,  169^  171^  lH,  190. 

1Q2 

Merchants,  attitude  of  towards  embargo^ 
American,  generally  opposed  to,  88. 
89.  98^  149,  221,  222;  British,  petl- 
tlon  Tor  rejieal  of  cause  for.  fiL  &2: 
Canadian,  propose  presents  for  Jeffer> 
son,  Thomas,  90.  21, 

Milnor.  William,  presents  petitions  for 
repeal  of  embargo,  105 ;  proposes 
March  A  as'  date  of  repeal,  156. 

Money,  carried  out  of  United  States  be> 
cause  of  embargo,  &1 ;  counterfeit  bank 
bills  brought  in,  102. 

Monroe.  James,  on  losses  caused  hj 
British  and  French  restrictions,  37 ; 
receives  notes  from  Pox,  C.  J.,  on 
English  blockades,  23^  24^  withdraws 
from  election  of  1808,  ISl. 

Napoleon,  causes  loss  to  the  United 
States,  87i  controbi  European  coast, 
18.  25:  defeated  at  Waterloo,  23i  In- 
fluences American  administrative  pwl- 
icies,  98,  137,  138;  injures  England, 
79 :  issues  Berlin  decree,  34_;  Milan 
decree,   35,   36:   Bayonne  decree,  36. 

Newspapers  cited,  82,  Si  42-44.  74-77, 

80,  63L  83.  94- 100.  104.  108.  115. 
116,   127- 130.   133.   135  139,  150-154. 

nnr  1^2.  166.  171.  177-179.  i88-i9a 

1931<)r..  223.  224.  2ML 

Newton,  Thomas,  brings  in  Honse  report 
against  modification  of  embargo,  IM. 

New  Tork  City,  Federalist  young  men 
condemn  embargo,  91;  petitions  for 
repeal,  102.  103.  105.  140.  141  :  ships 
tied  up  in  harbor,  222 ;  suffering  in, 
222.  225.  226:  support  voted  to  ad- 
ministration, lA^ 

Nicholas,  W.  C..  resolution  for  repeal  of 
embargo,  156. 

Nicholson  non-importation  act.  7B. 

Non -con sumption  agreement  suggested  hy 

North,  aa. 

Non-lnterconme,  160.  161.  165.  Se«  alto 
debates  and  newspapers. 

Opinion,  public.  S*^  debstes.  newspspert, 
petitions,  reaolntions.  summaries,  etc. 

Orders  in  council.  8m  commerce,  re- 
strictlons  on. 

Otis.  EL  O.,  on  a  Hartford  convention, 
149. 

Permits  to  trade,  uae  of.  107-1 1 1 . 

Petitions.  American,  102-107.  184  •  Eng- 
lish. 81.  82*    ftf«  al»n  re^oln'inns. 

Philadelphia,  msnnfactnies  prosper  ITS; 
poor  snffer,  155:  sailors  In  difflcnlty. 
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95.  96:  shipping  tied  up,  233;  tap- 
ports  embargo,  lAA^ 

Pickering,  Timothy,  declares  embargo 
levied  at  England,  71.  72 ;  receives 
letters  from  Cabot.  George,  221.  222. 

Plncknejr.  C.  C,  candidate  for  presidency 
in  1808,  IM. 

Pinckney,  William,  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  receives  letters  from  Canning, 
George,  30^.  82_;  from  Madison,  James, 
Ah;  recommends  continuance  of  em- 
bargo, 68ji  76 :  nnavailingly  restates 
demands  of  United  States  to  English 
minister,  68^  6fl. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  OsUatin,  Albert,  on,  109 : 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  on, 

Pittsburg,  mannfactures  of,  173 ;  sup- 
ports administration, 

Plumer,  William,  cited.  168.  222. 

Poetry,  attacks  on  embargo,  95^  100, 
127  129.  IMA. 

Prevost,  George.    Set  Howe,  John. 

Prices,  embargo,  Canada,  92 :  Florida, 
H9:  France,  TOj  Great  Britain,  72-78: 
United  States,  1821H9:  West  Indies. 
8^-80  S««  aUo  debates  and  news- 
papers. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  cited.  229,  230, 
Quincy.  Josiah,  conversation  with  Ran- 
dolph, John,  192.  193 :  greatness  of 
embargo,  61-63 :  presents  petitions  for 
repeal  of  embargo,  103.  104 ;  on  prices. 
182 :  receives  letter  from  Otis.  IL  G.. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Dr.  Fogdall  sets  forth  in  this  volume  the  relations  of  the 
Unitefl  Stntps  with  ot:^  oi  the  smaller  countries  of  northern 
Euiope.   iiis  account  makes  it  amply  evident  that  these  re- 
lations hAve,  At  times,  been  of  more  tlian  ordinary  impor- 
tanoe.   To  .Amerieans  of  to^y  it  is  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest  tliat  tbe  waterway  eonneetiDg  the  Baltic  Sea  wfth 
thi'  Atlantic  Ocean  was  converted  into  a  free  international 
liiji^hway  largely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  gratitude  that  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  certaJn  more  powerfol  nati<ms  were  imfriendly  to  the 
United  States  government,  Denmark  was  found  in  the  ranks 
of  our  friends.    Finally,  the  transfer  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  the  United  States  in  our  generation  is  an  earnest  of  the 
fatnre  harmonioiis  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

ABTBOB  IC  SCHUDEDNGKB. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


This  work  was  originally  intended  to  cover  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  from  the 
BoYoliitionary  War  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Beeanse  of  the  reeent  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
a  short  chapter  has  been  added  in  whieh  a  brief  sorvey  has 
been  made  of  the  leading  events  that  have  taken  plaee 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  arrange  the  chapters  of  this  voinme  in  chronological 
order,  bat  it  has  been  found  neeessary  at  times  to  allow 
them  to  overlap. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  author  wished  to  use  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
was  nnable  to  gain  aeeess  to  them.  Having  asked  for 
permisrion  the  following  reply  was  received:  ''The  Depart- 
ments regrets  to  say  that  it  has  discouraged  application  to 
do  research  work  of  this  character  as  it  has  not  the  facilities 
or  space  to  properly  supcrvi.se  and  examine  the  work,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  your 
request  at  this  time."  It  has  thus  been  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  material  found  in  the  various  libraries  and  areliives 
mentioned  below. 

In  the  city  of  Do^  Moines,  Iowa,  the  author  has  worked 
in  the  Des  Moines  University  T-ihrary,  tho  Tnwa  State  Law 
Library,  and  the  Library  of  the  Histuri(;al  department  of 
Iowa.  Most  of  the  material  in  foreiprn  languages  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  libraries  of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  both  located  at  Iowa  City,  have 
been  of  mneh  value  in  verifying  references. 

IHiring  the  summer  of  1921  it  was  the  author's  privilege 
to  spend  fonr  months  in  Europe.  Some  of  this  time  was 
i^ent  in  Copenhagen  where  access  was  obtained  to  the 
Royal  Library,  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
Arefaivee  of  the  KinfjAnm  {BiQmrkmM$).  Soma  of  the  material 
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in  theae  arehiyes  ia  not  yet  released  for  general  vm,  but 
three  large  paeioigea  of  original  dispatches  were  examined. 
These  covered  the  period  from  1788  to  1850.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  material  so  fur  released  by  the  Danish 
government  is  practically  the  same  as  that  whieh  is  already 
published  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Patnam,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  his  asedstants  for  the  personal  interest  diown 
and  the  valuable  privileges  extended  to  him  while  in  Wadi- 
ington  during  the  winter  1920-21.  Thanks  are  also  due  to 
Kristian  Erslev  and  his  assistants  at  Copenhagen.  Similar 
appreciation  is  extended  to  Mr.  Arthnr  J.  Small  and  Miss 
Mary  Rosemond  for  vaiuable  assisl;mce  in  the  Iowa  State 
Law  Library.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Benjamin  P. 
Shauibaugh  and  Dr.  Ruth  A.  (Jallaher  for  privileges  en- 
Joyed  in  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

The  autlior  wishes  to  express  his  sineere  ay>pn  elation  to 
Professor  Gilbert  G.  Benjamin,  under  whose  guidance  this 
work  has  been  done,  and  to  Professor  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  editor 
of  the  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Their  suggestions  and 
eritieisms  have  been  very  valuable. 
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EAELY  BELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  DENMARK,  1T76-1800 

1.  The  Attitude  of  Denmark  toward  the  American  Revo-. 
Uttion. 

Ono  of  the  early  problems  that  confronted  the  American 
patriots  in  connection  with  the  Rovolution  was  that  of  es- 
tablishing conitn*  reial  and  poIi1i<  a(  relations  with  foreio^n 
nations.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  fight  England  suc- 
cessfully and  also  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  infant 
state.  Consequently  Silas  Deane,  a  business  man  from  Con- 
necticut and  a  delegate  from  that  state  to  the  First  and 
Second  Continental  Congresses,  was  sent  to  France  in  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  as  government  agent,  to  borrow  money  and  se- 
cure supplies.  It  is  in  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Committee 
of  Secret  Correspondence,  dated  at  Paris,  August  18,  1776, 
that  Denmark  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  our  international  relations.  Explaining  the  political 
situation  in  Europe,  Silas  Deane  showed  that  Spain,  France, 
and  Prussia  were  likely  to  go  to  war  against  England,  and 
he  added:  "With  respect  to  Russia,  it  is  as  closely  allied 
to  Prussia  as  to  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  expected  to  he 
master  in  the  contest.  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  a  balance 
for  each  other  and  opposltes."^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  ever  since  the  days  of  Charles 
XII,  Sweden  had  been  hostile  to  Bussia.  Denmark  on  the 
other  hand  had  generally  been  friendly  to  Bussia.  Silas 
Deane  without  doubt  Intended  to  convey  the  idea  to  Amer- 
ica that  Denmark  standing  with  Bussia  against  Great  Britain 
would  be  a  friend  of  the  new  nation. 

That  Denmark  was  considered  as  a  nation  that  would 
at  least  not  aid  Great  Britain  m  the  struggle  against  her 

>  Franeis  Wharton,  DipUmatic  Ccrre^^ondenee  of  <ft«  American  JEmoIh' 
Hon,  Vol.  n,  p.  119. 
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eolonies  was  also  brought  out  ia  1777  when  Arthur  Lee, 
one  of  our  conunisBioiieTS  to  France,  wrote  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aifairs:  "Aa  to  the  reenforeement  of  troopa 
which  Great  Britain  will  reedve  from  other  powem  of 
Enrope  for  the  approaching  campaign  I  can  assure  yon, 
sur.  that  your  nation  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia  or 
Denmark.'*  This  he  again  affirmed  in  the  year  1778.*  The 
previous  year  Franklin  and  Deane  had  written  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seeret  Correspondence  urging  that  the  American 
government  try  to  get  a  free  port  or  two  in  Denmark,  for 
the  sale  of  prizes  as  well  as  for  eommeree.* 

That  the  Danish  people  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  cannot  be  doubted.  We  shall  see  later, 
however,  that  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Deniuark  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Revolution 
and  the  indipendence  of  the  colonies.  This  was  so  in  spite 
of  ,the  fact  that  he  knew  the  people  of  the  eountry  wvrv 
opposed  to  his  views.  His  correspondence  s]i()a\s  both  his 
own  stand  on  the  subjeet  as  well  as  that  of  the  people.*  The 
fact  that  Denmark  took  a  leadin«r  part  in  tho  forT^ation  of 
the  Leafjue  of  Armed  Neutrality  is  additional  proof  of  the 
same  faet.  since  that  organization  was  created  as  the  re- 
sult of  hostility  to  Great  Britain.'' 

In  the  hope  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce,  Stephen 
Sayre  visited  Copenhagen.  In  reprard  to  this  visit  the 
foreign  minist<r  of  Denmark,  Andreas  Peter  Bemstorff, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Ditlev  Reventlow  December  30,  1777: 
'*We  have  here  an  agent  of  the  American  colonies^  the 
famous  Sayre»  who  has  come  from  Berlin.   He  proposes  a 

a  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  429,  612. 
»  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  288. 

*  Bom.'^torfr  to  R^ncnilow,  Ocfol»or  26,  1776.  "Ia;  putilic  d'ici  ost  ct- 
trfeincincnt  i>ort/'  pour  re1>olIos  frlr  1 '.Vmi^rique) ,  non  par  connnisanoe 
de  cau.so,  luai.''  parco  quo  lo  inaTiio  do  1 'in(li'j)endanee  a  r^oUoniont  infoct4 
tous  lea  esprits,  et  quo  oe  poiHou  ae  t^y&nd  impcroeptiblemeiit  des  ouv rages 
dm  pUloaopliM  jasqoii  dm  1m  Mm  dm  villsgfe.''  Aage  FkiiSt 
B§m9tarff§ke  Paptmr,  Yol.  H,  p.  498. 

«  J.  B.  Seott,  Th$  Armed  JTMlroKly  of  1780  mid  IdOO  It  one  of  tlw  best 
WbtouaUm  of  this  alliiaM  in  Bii|  |Ub. 
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plan  of  commeree  with  America,  very  broad  uid  very  ad- 
vantageous. With  precaution  I  have  not  seea  him,  but  I 
am  snfficiently  instructed  concerning?  his  proposal,  and  I  see 
very  clearly  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rolonies  continue 
to  hate  the  French  at  the  bottom  ol  their  heart  and  that 
their  relations  with  them  are  bawd  on  neeeesity  and  are 
rendered  indiapensible."* 

What  Benutorff's  answer  was  to  Sayre's  proposal  we 
are  unable  to  say,  but  we  may  infer  that  In  his  own 
peculiar,  crafty  way  he  Informed  the  American  agent  that 
Denmark  wanted  to  make  a  treaty  and  would  continue 
negotiationB.  At  any  rate,  Sayre  apparently  was  not 
offended/  He  evidently  got  the  impresdon  that  Denmark 
was  not  un&Yorably  inclined  toward  the  colonists.  Later 
John  Adams  wrote  to  Congress  that  Denmark  was  aiming 
to  defend  herself  at  sea  against  Great  Britain.*  It  would 
thus  seem  that  Denmark  was  a  friend  of  the  new  nation 
or  that  at  any  rate  she  was  a  friendly  neutral, 

2.    The  Bergen  Prizes. 

The  event  that  tested  Denmark's  stand  in  regard  to  the 
independenee  of  the  Anicriean  eolonies  came  in  the  fall  of 
1779  and  is  known  as  the  case  of  the  Bergen  prizes.  The 
famous  Scotchman  John  Paul  Jones  was  plying  the  Eur- 
opean waters  with  an  American  squadron,  bent  on  harass- 
ing British  commerce.  One  of  his  frigates,  the  AUiancef  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Landais,  a  Frenchman  who  bad 
made  himself  famous  in  America  by  transporting  war  supplies 
to  the  colonies  under  very  dangerous  dreumstanees.  While 
stationed  in  the  North  Sea  Captain  Landais  captured  three 
En^Ush  merchantmen,  the  Betsy,  the  Union,  and  the  Charming 
PoUy,  Soon  after,  he  met  with  bad  weather,  which  caused 
considerable  damage  to  his  prizes.  He  therefore  sought  refuge 
and  aid  In  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  friendly  port  of  Bergen^ 

*  Aige  Ms,  Bmiiicrfiit$  Faptm,  Yd.  IH,  pp.  18-lS. 

T  Stephen  Sayre  was  an  adventurer  who  «mt  to  Europe  end  tMmpM 

to  fort'/!  his  sorvice  on  the  United  States.  Later  ho  mar^p  ft  rlaim  nn 
Congress  for  money.  His  work  was  investigated  and  his  oUum  refoaed. 
Wharton,  op.  Ht.  Vol.  I,  pp.  018-019;  VoU  III,  p.  107. 

•  Wharton,  op.  <jtt..  Vol.  UU,  p.  506. 
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Norway,  a  part  of  the  Danish  domaiiL  The  Britiah  eooBol 
in.  fhttt  port,  fenniifig  of  the  preaenoe  of  the  priaea,  reported 

it  to  the  British  minister  at  Copenhagen  who  insisted  that 
Denmark  should  restore  the  vessels  to  the  owners.  The 
Danish  foreign  office  complied  with  his  demand  and  ordered 
them  to  be  delivered  to  the  Britisli  govcniiiK  iit  on  the  ground 
that  Denmark  had  not  yet  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  The  American  seamen  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 

M.  de  Chezaulx,  the  French  consul  at  Bergen,  made  a 
report  of  the  affair  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  on  December 
22,  1779,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Andreas  Petrr  BcrnstorflF, 
Dnm'sh  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this 
letter  Franklin  showed  that  the  law  of  nations  recognized 
every  people  as  a  friendly  nation  unless  it  had  committed 
a  hostile  act.  As  the  United  States  had  never  committed 
a  hostile  act  toward  Denmark,  she  could  by  the  rights  of 
humanity  claim  that  Denmark  ahonld  treat  her  aa  a  friend. 
In  ancient  times  among  barbarous  nations,  none  was  recog* 
nized  as  a  friend  ezeept  hy  treaty,  hot  it  would  not  be 
well  for  Denmark  to  revive  that  rule.  He  therefore  re* 
quested  that»  if  the  three  prizes  had  not  left  Bergen,  thej 
should  be  given  back  to  the  lawful  captors.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  veaHels  had  left,  it  became  his  duty  to  daim  the  value 
of  the  ptiatB,  which,  as  he  understood,  was  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  amount,  however,  mi^t  be  settled  a^ 
cording  to  the  best  information  obtainable.* 

This  affair  excited  much  attention  among  our  diplomats 
abroad.  John  Adams  who  was  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1780  proposed  to  John  Jay  that  if  Denmark  slioiild  be  uii 
willing  to  make  restitution,  we  ought  not  to  allow  her  pro- 
ducts to  be  consumed  in  America.**'  Congress  passed  a  res- 
olution approving  the  conduct  of  Franklin  and  pledged  its 

•  For  full  text  of  the  letter  eee  Wharton,  op.  oit.,  Vol.  in,  pp.  4S&-4S5; 
Jared  SpMlci,  Dip1o$iiaittc  Cvnrmpomdmee  of  the  ^eierfaw  Sevoliilfie«» 
Tot  m,  pp.  121-1S4.   Ai  the  vorhs  of  WhvrtoB  woA  BtK^  laigel} 

contam  the  feme  meieTiel,  no  subsequent  rcfereneee  uSU  he  awde  to 

Bpnrks  unleei  the  material  is  found  there  only. 

10  Wherton,  op.  cilL,  YoL        pp.  678-679. 
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support  in  asserting?  our  ricrTits  as  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign nation."  As  Denmark  had  not  answered  yet.  Frank- 
lin confidently  hoped  that  she  would  make  amends  for  her 
action,  and  lie  so  informed  Jones  under  whom  T<andftie  haA 
acted." 

In  the  late  spring  of  1780  Count  Bernstorff  replied,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fnct  that  Franklin  was  such  a 
sage,  he  would  have  believed  that  he  was  simply  trying  to 
place  Denmark  under  a  new  embarrassment.  Sinee,  however, 
Franklin's  integrity  was  universally  recognized,  he  would 
divest  himseli  of  his  pnblie  charaeter  and  answer  his 
letter,  thereby  provmg  that  he  was  a  friend  of  merit,  truth 
and  peaee.  Tozning  to  the  qoestion  of  the  prizes,  he  wished 
to  state  that  the  whole  nnfortunate  affair  had  from  the  be> 
ginning  eansed  him  mnch  pain.  There  was,  however,  sttUEr 
tions  where  it  was  imposidble  to  avoid  displeasing  either  one 
party  or  the  other.  He  appealed  to  Franklin's  magnanimity 
asking  him  to  oonslder  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Danish 
government  was  placed.  The  Danish  representative  in  Prance, 
Baron  de  Blome,  would  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the  matter 
aiid  it  was  hoped  that  the  affair  might  be  settled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned.** 

It  is  dear  from  this  letter  that  Bernstorff  wanted  Franklin 
to  believe  tliat  it  had  been  a  disagreeable  duty  for  him  to  de- 
liver the  prizes  to  England,  but  tliat  he  had  done  so  to 
avoid  unpleasantness  with  his  next  door  neighbor.  For  the 
present  we  do  not  care  to  deal  with  the  question  of  inter- 
natioTinl  law  pertaining  to  the  ca.se,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
set  fort}]  the  motives  for  Bernstorff 's  action. 

One  of  the  memorable  periods  in  Danish  history  is  that 
which  is  known  as  the  ''Era  of  Struensee."  In  November 
1766,  King  Christian  VII  of  Denmark  had  married  the  six- 
teen year  old  princess,  Caroline  Hathilde,  sister  of  George 
ni  of  England.   The  King  was  mentally  weak  and  inclined 

11  Secret  Journals  of  Congrcm,  Vol.  II,  p.  313. 
"  Wharton,  Of.  ett^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  528. 

TVTiartOTi,  op.  eit.,  Vol.  Ill,  jk  52S.  The  lottoi  was  si^moJ  B.  Bern- 
•toiif.   We  know  of  no  reiuon  for  tlua  as  hu  initials  were  A.  P. 
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to  immonlity,  drankeimMB  and  brutality.  He  soon  faund 
the  marriage  tie  to  be  an  inccmveiiienoe,  and  to  the  ebagrin 
of  the  young  queen  indulged  in  a  ridiealoos  love  alEur  with 
a  woman  of  the  street,  known  popularly  as  "Boot  Kathrine,** 
who  beeame  hie  special  and  mneh  favored  companion  at  aodal 
ftmetions  of  the  court  In  her  miseiy  the  queen  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Fm  PlesBen,  a  woman  of  parts  who 
was  opposed  to  the  levity  of  the  eoort.  This  displeased  the 
king  and  his  friends,  who  styled  Fm  Flflssen  the  queen's 
''Ilea  catcher"  and  had  her  dismissed  from  court.  In  17$8 
the  king  made  an  extended  trip  through  Europe.  When  he 
returned  in  1769  two  things  were  noticeable:  first,  his  mind 
was  rapidly  failing;  and  second,  he  had  fallen  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  his  private  physieian,  Johan  Prederik 
Struensee.  Morally  this  muji  was  of  the  king's  type,  but 
intellectually  he  was  his  master.  \\  ith  marvelous  rapidity  he 
advanced  from  one  position  to  tutoliier  until  in  1770  he  had 
concentrated  all  governmental  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  made  himself  "MaUre  des  requites/*  In  view  of 
the  mental  condition  of  the  king  this  meant  that  Struensee 
was  de  facto  king  in  Denmark.  With  wonderful  skill  lie  now 
inaugurated  a  refoi'iu  movement  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  work  o£  the  most  enlightened  of  the  absolute  muii- 
arehs.  Ilis  activities  created  a  iaige  number  of  eneniies 
among  the  conservatives,  who  sought  dilijsrently  for  an  op- 
portunity to  ruin  him.  He  then  committed  the  inexcusable 
1)1  under  of  becoming  too  familiar  with  the  queen,  who  wel- 
comed his  attentions  as  a  variation  from  the  monotony  of  her 
dreary  life. 

This  situation  afforded  his  enemios  llioir  op[i(irtunity.  A 
coup  d'etat  wns  carried  out  in  the  early  morning  of  January 
17.  1772.  Struensee  and  his  close  friend,  Enevold  Brandt, 
were  arrested,  as  was  also  Caroline  Mathilde,  who  was  taken 
to  the  famous  ca.stle  Kronborq:  at  Klsinore  as  a  prisoner.  Thp 
two  men  were  condemned  to  death  and  executed  with  barbaric 
cruelty,  while  a  court  of  thirty-five  judges  declared  the  king 
and  queen  divorced.  It  was  the  intention  to  immure  her  in 
the  castle  Aalborghus;  but  through  Sir  Robert  M.  Keith,  the 
British  minister  to  Denmark,  George  III,  backed  by  public 
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opinion  in  Eni^^land,  secured  her  release.  The  queen,  however, 
was  forced  to  leave  her  twu  little  children  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  She  was  taken  to  Celle  in  Hanover  where  she 
died  brokeiiiicarted  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.'*  A  eon.s])irac7 
•wns  Roon  formed  by  a  number  of  Danish  malr()n((ntH,  who 
had  been  exiled  as  a  result  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  January  17, 
1772.  This  was  backed  by  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  an  English 
nobleman.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  €korg<e  HI  denied  it, 
rumor  would  have  it  that  the  British  monarch  was  back  of 
it  aU.  The  evident  objeet  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish 
gownment  and  vengeance  for  the  treatment  of  Straensee 
and  Caroline  Mathilde.**  At  any  rate  those  in  power  in 
Denmaik  fdt  very  unea^.  This  was  aeeentnated  by  the 
iSset  that  George  in  became  so  sngry»  as  a  result  of  the 
unjust  treatment  of  his  sisfcefi  that  he  broke  off  all  diplomatie 
lelattansy  ss  soon  as  the  qaeen  left  Denmark. 

When  France  became  a  partner  with  the  colonies  in  the 
war  ligainst  Great  Britain,  England's  need  f6r  friends 
changed  the  attitude  of  her  king  and  government  toward 
Denmaik  somewhat,  and  an  envoy  was  again  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen in  177d.^  With  this  as  a  background  we  believe  the 
Danish  historian,  Edvaid  Holm,  is  oorreet  when  he  says  of 
BemstoHF:  Without  doubt  it  was  pleasant  for  him  under 
those  conditions  to  have  the  opportunity  to  put  himself  on 
the  side  of  England.  Some  Englisli  Uadiug  vessels  were 
captured  in  the  fall  of  1779  by  an  American  privateer  near 
the  Norwe^an  coast  and  taken  into  Bor<7en.  As  Denmark 
had  not  yet  recognized  American  belligerency,  Berujitorff 

t«  IW  a  eomplete  aeeomt  of  tlw  Era  of  fltmeasee  and  Caroline  MatUlde, 
Qdmb  of  Tean»"  bm  Joba  Btoeiwtrop,  et  al.,  Domnorlw  Migu 
Si^Uftie,  Vol.     pp.  281-380;  "(toUne  Matliilde,  Qnoen  of  Deaimurk," 

Blackwood's  Magiuime,  Vol,  IX,  pp.  142-117 ;  "Daniah  Revolution  invlcr 
Btniennf^p, "  Edinburf^h  Eeviffv  n«2n),  Voi.  XLW,  pp.  360-383;  "Count 
ritrueriBoo  and  Qtifcn  Caroline  AfiithiMf, "  TJ'f  '••f^"^ n.sti  r  T^evirtr,  (1882), 
Vol.  CXVlll,  pp.  3:5G-361;  P.  Uldall,  EftcrUnU,  OptcfincLsfr,  pnmim. 

1»  Lascf>11efi  Wraxnll,  "The  HajtU-HS  Qurcn  of  Dmniark,"  FchcUc  Maga- 
tin,  (1864),  Vol.  LXIII,  pp.  29G-297.  The  author  wa^^  ihc  grandson  of 
N.  W.  Wmall  lad  daimod  bo  had  mobm  to  Ua  giaadfatlier't  papcn. 

M  Edwaid  Bobn,  ''Dtmaaiit  NontialitoMorbaiidliager  1778-2780,"  Hi$' 
toriOt  Tia$$krift,  8djo  EmOtB,  Vol.  Y,  pp.  4-8. 
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forced  the  privateer  to  give  up  the  prizes. '"^^  The  j)oiitical 
situation,  supplies  us  with  one  of  the  deeper  reasons  for  the 
action  of  the  Danish  foreign  minister. 

A  seoond  motiTe  for  Bemstorff's  action  in  regard  to  the 
Bergen  prizes  was  hia  unrelenting  hatred  of  Sweden.  Holm 
ealla  him  ''an  untiring  and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Sweden.''^ 
For  nearly  three  hundred  yean  the  two  conntriea  had  been 
enemies.  Beoently  a  secret  treaty  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  Franoe  and  Sweden,  by  which  France  waa  to  pay 
to  Sweden  one  and  one-half  million  Uvrea  a  year  for  aix 
years  beginning  January  1,  1779.  Although  this  waa  sap- 
posed  to  be  secret,  Bemstorff  had  gotten  wind  of  its  eadstenee.^ 
He  knew  that  it  was  the  oostom  of  the  great  powers  to  play 
off  l^veden  and  Denmark  against  each  other  in  ease  of  a 
European  ccmflict.  He  waa  therefdre  hostile  to  the  Franeo- 
Swedisb-Ameriean  combine.  Consequently  he  was  unwiUing 
in  any  way  to  offend  England. 

Bnt  probably  after  all  the  most  potent  reason  why  Bem- 
storff  was  pro-English  was  a  personal  one.  He  was  against 
revolution  and  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  times.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  pow^iiul  opponents  of  the  re f onus  of 
Stmonsee.  He  complained  that  the  Danish  people  were  in 
favor  of  the  American  rebels  because  liny  had  been  poisoned 
in  the  village  scliools  b}'  the  i)hilosophy  of  the  dny.="  He 
also  believed  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would  be 
n  positive  menace  to  Denmark.  He  feared  that  it  wonld 
entianger  the  siifety  of  the  Danish  p^Rsossions,  cause  a  de- 
crease in  the  Baltic  commerce,  which  on  account  of  the  Sound 
Dues  was  a  source  of  revenue  to  Denmark,  create  a  nation 
which  would  become  a  commercial  rival,  make  France  too 
strong,  and  interfere  with  Danish  trade  in  general'^ 

IT  Edvard  Holm,  DanmurJc  Norges  Historic,  1766-180S,  pp.  310. 

i«  Edvard  Holm,  "Danmarks  Neutralitctsforhandlinnfer  1778-1780,*'  Sit' 
torUk  lidsskrift,  3(ljo  Rrekko  Vol.  V,  p.  78. 

Bemt  von  Bcliinkel,  Minriai  ur  Smrigts  Nyarc  Eisloria,  Vol.  I,  p.  283; 
Edwd  Hoba,  Jhmmmle'Norges  Hittorie,  1766-1808,  pp.  294  296.    I  havo 
been  imaUe  in  vbj  of  tibe  greet  oolleetioas  of  treetiM  lo  Und  the  text 
of  tUa  dooanwit.  It  ie  nppoeed  to  bavo  been  ligiied  in  Doeenbor,  1778. 
■e  Aago  TiOB,  BmiMtorffOee  Fapinr,  Yol.  m,  p.  400. 
u  1^  an  eupveeeion  of  thio  eentbnent  hy  Bonurtorff,  lOO  AppeBidiz 
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Within  the  Council  o£  State,  which  had  been  reestablished 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1772,  there  was  a  feeling,  however, 
that  Bemstorff  was  too  favorably  inclined  toward  England. 
The  Prinee  Royal,  a  half  brother  of  the  demented  kin??,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  follow  members,  which  wn'^  rlearly  intended  for  Bernstorff, 
askiiif:  point  blank  why  D(  ni  tark  was  pursuing  a  pro-English 
course.  This  letter  was  written  March  9.  1780,  a  short  time 
after  the  American  prizes  had  been  returned  to  England. 
"Can  Denmark,"  he  asked,  **by  becoming  a  special  friend  of 
England  afford  to  become  the  object  of  the  suspicion  of 
Bussia,  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  Prussia,  of  the  hate  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  of  the  hostility  of  North  America?  Are 
we  working  far  £*nglaad  or  for  Denmark,  when  at  the  present 
time  we  are  seeking  to  induce  Bussia  to  become  fayorable  to 
England?'' 

Bemstorff  felt  that  the  letter  had  been  written  for  his 
benefit,  and  he  was  much  annoyed  by  its  contents,  as  it  cast 
a  reflection  on  his  foreign  policy.  He  addressed  an  ans^ver 
to  the  Council,  which,  of  course,  was  intended  for  the  Prince 
Boyal,  in  which  he  defended  his  foreign  policy  in  general  but 
especially  his  stand  on  the  American  situation*  He  stated 
that  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why 
he  was  opposed  to  American  independence.  Briefly  thsy 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Denmark  would  be  unable  to  protect 
her  West  Indies  if  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  Americans; 
(2)  the  new  nation  would  demand  cash  in  payment  for  pro- 
ducts; (3)  the  United  States  would  become  a  dangerous  rival 
in  the  export  of  foodstuffs;  and  (4)  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  would  reduce  the  Sound  Dues.'*  Bemstorff's  anti< 
American  feeling  was  also  shown  when  in  1780  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  made  a  treaty  with  the  colonies.  In  a  letter 
he  stated  that  the  states  of  Holland  ought  to  punish  the  mag- 
istrates who  had  signed  the  treaty,  or  they  ought  to  allow 
England  to  take  revenge  on  the  city.** 

22  Edvarrl  ITolm,  "Damnarks  NrutraHtetHforhaadlinger  1778-1780,"  Hit' 

torL<th  Tidsskrift,  3dje  Raekkp.  Vol.  V,  p.  73. 

-    I'or  nv  <»xtrac.t  from  the  letter,  seo  Appendix  B. 

2«  BernatorfT  to  Rovcntlow,  October  31,  1780.  AAge  Priia,  Bemstorffske 
Fapirer,  Vol.  XU,  p.  633. 
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It  is  now  dear  why  Bemstorif  aeted  as  lie  did  in  regard 
to  the  Bergen  priaea.  It  waa  mif ortanste  for  the  United 
Statca  thai,  when  the  Damah  people  and,  it  woald  aeem,  even 
the  Daniah  eourt  were  fayonfale  to  the  eolenica^  aneh  a 
strong  statesman  aa  Count  Bematoiff  was  hostile  to  oar  in- 
dependence. On  the  other  hand,  he  waa  not,  fortunately,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  powerful  state. 

Franklin  had  been  informed  that  Baron  de  Blome,  the 
Daniah  ndniater  to  Franee,  would  be  given  Inatmetiona  in 
regard  to  the  Bergi»i  prise  ease.  This  gentleman  stated  thai 
an  old  treaty  existed  between  England  and  Denmark,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Danish  government  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  the  prizes  to  the  British.  He  did.  however, 
not  show  the  treaty  to  Franklin  nor  was  Franklin  able  to 
discover  such  a  treaty  upon  inquiry.^'  Denmark  consequently 
claimed  that  being  bound  by  a  treaty  to  England  she  was 
under  ihj  (•11  ij^ation  to  the  United  States,  After  Franklin's 
letter  to  Bernstorff,  the  Danish  goYemment  changed  its  at- 
titude toward  the  American  sailors  at  Bergen.  By  an  order 
from  court  thdi-  expenses  lor  ihe  winter  were  pnid.  and 
food,  clothing,  and  passage  from  Bergen  to  Dunkirk  were 
given  them  at  the  king's  expense.**  When  Congress  was 
informed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  instructed  Franklin 
to  continne  to  press  the  elaim  on  DenmariL*'  Although  he 
did  so  several  times,  he  was  nnabk  to  obtain  any  satisfaetion.** 

3.  DanUk  Ootm^sr-CMnw. 

While  Franklin  was  pressing  these  elaims  two  inddenta 
happened  whieh  gave  Denmark  an  opportunity  for  eonnter- 
elaims.  On '  Febmary  6,  1782,  he  was  informed  that  on 
December  2,  1761,  three  American  vessels  had  committed 
outrages  on  two  English  merchantmen  in  Danish  waters 
near  MdcerSe,  Norway.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  it 
was  an  act  of  piracy.  A  demand  was  made  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  and  for  indemnification  for  the  vessels 


M  Wksrtoa,       «it.,  YoL  m,  p.  744. 
M  IMcL,  Yd.  m,  p.  744. 

ty  80eni  JmmaU  of  Congrm,  Yol.  II,  p.  313;  Ibid.,  Yd.  UI,  p. 
M  Sparks,  op.  cit.,  V6L  m,  p.  SOI. 
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and  eargoes.  Congreas  was  informed  of  the  complaint  and 
tliat  body  tiirough  its  piedde&t,  Bobeit  livingstoii,  inf omod 
Franklin  that  he  dionld  eoninnmieate  to  the  Danish  goveni- 
ment  that  the  miaereants  had  been  pmuahed  by  a  higher 
hand  as  thej  had  been  lost  at  sea.^ 

Shortly  afterwards  Franklin  was  informed  in  a  du^teh 
from  the  Danish  minister  at  Paris  that  the  ship  Prmndeniin 
of  CSuistiania,  on  her  way  from  London  to  St  Thomas  with 
a  eargo  of  merohsndise^  had  been  eaptored  hy  the  Amer- 
ican piivateer  Hmry  under  Captain  Thomas  Benton,  and  had 
been  taken  to  a  port  in  New  England  uiidcj-  the  ])retcnse 
that  the  cargo  w;is  Engli.sli.  Denmark  denianded  restitution 
and  payment  of  damages,  and  reminded  the  United  States  of 
their  privileges  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.  A  hope  was 
expit.vsed  that  friendship  might  continue  to  exist  between 
the  two  nations  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

It  does  not  «]>pear  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  this  . 
representation  until  two  years  later.  On  May  16,  1784, 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "that  a  copy  of 
the  application  of  the  Danish  miniiiter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
a  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the 
eaptore  of  the  Danish  ship  PrawdmUia,  be  sent  to  the  sa- 
pieme  executive  of  Massachusetts,  who  Is  requested  to  order 
dopiieates  and  authentie  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
court  of  admiralty,  respecting  the  said  diip  and  cargo,  to  be 
sent  to  Congress."**  It  does  not  appear  that  the  goremor 
of  Masndinsetts  ever  reported  on  this  case^  nor  have  any 
court  records  been  foimd  regarding  it.  As  no  further  cor- 
respondence coneeming  these  counter-claims  is  on  recordf 
the  cases  seem  to  have  been  dropped. 

A  rather  interesting  suggestion  was  made  by  Bobert  Liv- 
ingston in  connection  with  these  claims.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment had  not  eomsponded  with  Franklin  directly  but  through 
the  French  minister,  Vergennes.  This  was  done  by  Bem- 
storff  to  avoid  giving  the  appearance  of  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.    Livingston  wrote  to  Franidiu  on 

WMm,  op,  cU^  YoL  y,  pp.  lis,  SCtf  486. 
M  IbkL,  Vfli  Y.  ^  ttl;  lownmli  o/  €ongre§$,  YoL  lY,  p.  860. 
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Msj  80,  1782,  tliat  il  tlie  powers  wbieh  had  oomplamts  against 
vs  o(»daiied  to  oonaider  us  undar  England  they  durald  pre- 
sent their  elaima  through  that  nation,  bat  if  they  eonsidered 

ns  as  independent  they  should  deal  with  us  directly.  B*rank- 
lin  was  ordered  to  act  accordingly.'*  Prom  the  fact  that  we 
find  no  more  communications  received  through  the  French 
foreign  office  the  conclusion  seenis  valid  that  Franklin  made 
the  European  powers  accept  that  view. 

Upon  inquiry  at  London  it  was  found  that  the  \.ilue  of 
the  three  vessels  wc  had  lost  amoimud  to  50.000  ])()uiids 
sterling,  hence  Franklin  presented  a  elaim  to  Denmark  for 
that  amount.*''  Bernstorff  caused  an  offer  of  10,000  pounds 
sterling  to  be  made  to  the  United  States,  not  as  a  payment  of 
the  claim  but  as  a  means  of  closin^»  the  incident.  He 
claimed  that  if  the  cases  had  l>een  carried  into  the  Danish 
courts  the  Amori<  ans  would  have  lost  all,  as  by  Anglo-Danish 
treaty  the  slii])s  belonged  to  England.  Franklin,  however, 
refused  the  offer.'* 

A.s  this  case  continued  to  come  up  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
the  discussion  of  inteiTiational  law,  as  it  bears  on  this  affair,  is 
left  till  a  later  chapter.  But  it  may  be  well  to  have  it  clear 
that  Denmark  gave  two  reasoTis  for  delivering  the  ships  to 
Englnnd.  The  first  wns  tlie  ar^rument  that  she  had  not 
recognized  the  independenee  of  Iho  Tnitod  States,  and  the 
second,  that  lier  treaty  with  England  forced  her  to  return 
the  prizes  to  the  owners. 

Although  Franklin  stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  the  treaty,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  exist,  and  is 
known  as  the  Anglo-Daniah  treaty  of  1660.'*  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  two  governments  were  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  stipulations  put  forth  in  this  document,  for  on  July 
4,  1780,  a  new  treaty  was  made  between  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land explaining  more  definitely  Article  III  of  a  treaty  of 
1670.   The  new  treaty  provided  that  the  two  powers  would 

»i  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  V,  p.  462. 

M  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Vol.  HI,  p.  413;  Wharton,  op.  cit.. 
Vol.  YI,  p.  743. 

M  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  583-584. 

•*  For  the  part  of  the  trea^  of  interest  to  this  work,  see  Appendix  C. 
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not  assist  the  enemiM,  the  one  of  the  other,  by  givrng  shelter 
to  soidiers  or  vessels,  and  that  they  would  ptinish  those  ot 
their  snbjeets  as  infractoiB  of  peaee  who  should  aet  eoa- 
tniily.*' 

4  Bmi/y  Treaiy  NegoHatkmi. 

Yfhea  it  became  eyident  that  the  Ameiiean  colonies  would 
become  independent,  it  waa  but  natural  that  Denmark 
should  try  to  eetablidi  treaty  relations.  In  December,  1782, 
the  Danish  charge  d*aff aires  at  Madrid  inquired  of  William 
Carmichael,  our  representative  in  Spain,  concerning  the  meth- 
od CoTipress  proposed  for  the  interchange  of  ministers.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  or  not  this  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  Danish  government. 

More  definite  steps  were  taken  in  Febn^an^  17S3,  when  the 
new  Danitih  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaii*s,  Baron  Rosencrone, 
who  had  succeeded  Count  Bernstorff,  instructed  Baron  de 
AValterstorfT,  who  was  leaving  Cojienhagen  to  take  uji  his 
duties  as  Danish  minister  to  Fr;iii('c,  to  ^et  in  i-uimnunica- 
tion  with  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treaty  witli  the  United  States.  Rosencrone  was  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  attitude  of  his  predecessor,  Bernstorff.  He 
pointed  oat  the  advantages  of  such  a  treaty  to  both  nations, 
and  referred  to  the  "glorioos  issue  of  this  war  to  the  United 
Stat^  of  America.''  He  soggested  that  the  treaty  already 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  be  tak^  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  work,  and  that  Franklin  be  asked  to  suggest 
any  dhanges  or  additions  to  the  court  of  Denmazk.** 

Walterstoiff  did  not  fail  to  carry  oat  bis  instractions;  and 
in  April,  1788,  FranUin  submitted  a  draft  of  a  treaty 
based,  as  suggested  by  Bosencrone,  on  our  treaty  with  Hol- 
land. He  ezpreBsed  tiie  desire  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  treaty  relations  with  Denmark,  but  did  not  forget  to 
sugg^  that  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  negotiations  Denmark 
would  do  wen  to  hasten  to  settle  the  atfair  of  the  Bergen 
prisea** 

—  Damke  Traataitr,  1761-1800,  p. 

M  Wharton,  op.  aU^  V#L  VI,  pp.  186,  261. 

IT  Ihifl,  Vol.  VT,  pp.  372-373.  For  tho  fcTct  of  the  tretty  with  HolUnd, 
■ee  W.  M.  M»Uo/,  Xrmtie§,  etc,  1779-im,  p.  1233. 
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In  aswering  Franklin's  commnpieation.  Baron  Bosenoimie 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Denmark  had  already  made  an 
offer,  which  ho  hoped  Congress  would  eonsider  as  a  distiiitriiished 
proof  of  the  friendBliip  of  the  oonrt  of  the  King.  He  alao 
eueloaed  a  eomnter-projeet  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  eom- 
meree.  With  the  exeeptiooi  of  a  few  pointa  relating  to  the 
Bevdiitionaiy  War,  the  maldiig  of  paasporta,  and  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  artidea,  this  treaty  was  almost  identieal 
with  the  one  made  with  Holland.^ 

Franklin  was  eatisfted  with  the  doenment  and  in  July, 
1783,  sent  it  to  Congress  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  rat- 
ified speedily."  Almost  a  year  passed  and  nothing  was  donei 
On  April  %  1784^  a  reedhition  was  passed  to  the  effeet  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Denmark; 
and  the  following  June  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  John  Adams  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Dan- 
ish government.*®  In  September  they  agreed  to  invite  Baron 
de  Waltcrstorff  to  meet  them  at  Passy  to  confer  respecting 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  ne|?otiation.s.  In  February, 
1785,  when  de  Walterstorff  was  about  to  leave  Copenhagen, 
he  asked  the  American  ministers  for  snich  suggest iini  as  in 
their  judgment  might  be  iis<'ful  to  li;ision  the  mnluiig  of  a 
treaty.  This  request  was  made  at  the  onlor  of  Count  A.  P. 
Bernstorff,  who  through  a  cabinet  crisis  had  returned  to  the 
head  of  the  ministry  April  14,  1784.*^  The  joint  com- 
mission made  a  draft  similar  to  the  one  sent  to  Congress  in 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Congress  did  not  ratiijy 
the  treaty  oi  1783  with  Denmark.  The  records  do  not  indieate 
that  it  was  ever  taken  up  for  discussion.  At  that  time  Bosen- 
crone,  a  man  favoraUe  to  the  United  States^  was  at  the 
head  oi  Denmark's  formgn  olBoe.  Now  Berastorl^  with  whose 
sentiments  we  are  familiar,  was  baek  in  power.    It  ia 

M  Wharton,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  pp.  519-527.   Thi«  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

Rf  Ihul..  Vol.  VI,  pp.  585-586. 

Ibi<i.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  698,  721,  801,  805;  Journals  of  Ctmgrem.  Vol.  m, 
p.  loO:  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  176^-17^^9  Vol.  IT,  pp.  193,  197. 

*i  John  Stf^enstrup,  et  r1.,  Danmarks  Bigcs  Z/wfonV*.  Vol.  V,  p.  435. 

4s  j}^lomatio  Correspondence,  17SS-17S9,  YoL  H,  pp.  21^200,  260. 
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therefore  not  snrprising  that  in  May,  1786,  Baron  de  Blome, 
who  was  sent  to  J^aris  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  re- 
instated chief,  informed  Jefferson  that  de  Waltersrtorfl:  would 
not  return  to  Franoe.   He  was  furthermore  given  the  power 
to  state  that  the  commerce  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
States  might  well  be  oondueterl  under  the  oonditiims  then  pte- 
Tailing  ^vithout  resorting  to  a  definite  treaty.   If  on  the  eon* 
traiy  the  United  States  were  anxioits  to  establish  treaty  re- 
lations, Denmark  would  be  wUluig  to  enter  into  farther 
negotiations.^  There  were  apparently  no  farther  negotiatioins 
on  the  sabjeet  at  thia  time,  a  djcamstence  whieh  may  be 
explained  by  the  Uitt  that  Denmark  became  inyolved  in  war 
with  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  went  throagh  that  era  of 
uncertainty  often  called  the  ''Critical  Period."    In  the 
light  of  fatare  events  it  is  regrettable  that  a  treaty  was  not 
made  as  it  might  have  saved  the  United  States  from  a  good 
^al  of  troable  dorlnff  the  Nap<deonic  Wars. 

5.    Negotiations  through  John  Paul  Jones. 

The  fad  that  no  treaty  was  made  did  not  mean  that  we 
gave  up  our  claim  based  or>  the  Bergen  prizes.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1783.  Tongress  had  empn'Vf  rod  John  Paul  Jnnes  to  go 
to  Europe  to  solicit  payment  from  Denmark  under  the  di- 
rection of  Franklin.**  Jones  went  to  France  but  was  un- 
able to  accomplish  anything  and  consequently  left  the  affair 
in  the  care  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bancroft  in  London,  who  was 
to  work  through  the  Danish  minister  at  the  court  of  Bt. 
JaiTH's.*'  Dr.  Bancroft,  however,  was  no  more  saecessfol  than 
Franklin  had  been. 


«a  Tbid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  21;  Vol  TV,  p,  50t.  Thr  original  (!nrum<»TitH  in 
Dasisih,  Crfsfman,  Englifih  anl  I'lfnch  a.*;  woll  tho  correapondence  con- 
ne<*to(l  with  them  are  found  hi  Kigsarkivft  at  Copenhagen.  Several  of  the 
letters  are  in  cipher  but  are  translated  into  Danish  and  French.  The 
fliaterifll  Is  fbmd  under  the  foUewfaig  betding:  "Akter  vedrfcende  Tot' 
hwidlhigmM^  em  en  HaadeletialEtet  ndlem  Dnniark  og  Nordamerlka, 
1788*1786".  Dept.  F.  A.  Kord  amerika  I,  a.  The  dispfttchfls  an  tied 
togetlMT  sad  aiarked  ''Fdrste  Pakke." 

**  rhid.,  VoL  Vn,  p.  S91'fl93;  Journals  of  Congfw,  VoL  m,  pp.  811, 

430,  796, 

«•  DipkmtMo  CcfretpotOonco,  X7SS  X7S9,  VoL  VII,  p.  893. 
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IFHnally  Jones  decided  to  go  to  Denmark  to  present  his 
claim  in  person.  After  some  delay  he  obtained  permission 
from  Congress  on  the  condition  tbat  the  final  settlement 
should  not  be  made  without  the  approbation  ol  onr  minister 
to  France.  This  was  a  fatal  error,  for  it  gave  the  slippery 
Count  Bemstorff  a  chance  to  shift  the  negotiation.  Armed 
with  the  authorisation  of  Congress,  copies  of  the  doemnents 
relati've  to  the  Bergen  prises,  a  letter  from  an  insorer  of 
London  stating  that  each  of  the  prises  was  worth  16,000  to 
18»000  ponnds  steriing,  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Ver- 
gennes  to  De  La  House,  the  French  minister  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  finally  a  personal  letter  of  Introduction  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Count  Andreas  Peter  BemstorflF,  Jones  ar- 
rived in  Denmailc  in  Mardi,  1788.^  He  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived and  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Denmark, — ^who 
did  not  speak  when  anyone  was  presented, — well  as  to 
the  pleasant  youn<?  erown  prince.** 

llius  far  Jones  had  been  siieeessful.  but  he  had  not  come 
for  these  eivililies.  Days  and  weeks  passed,  but  the  minister 
avoided  the  subjeet  of  the  Ber^^en  prize  elaim.  Finally  Jones 
prew  tired  of  waitin{r  and  sent  the  following  note  to  Bem- 
slurff:  ^'^fonsieur;  Your  silence  on  the  subjeet  of  my 
mission  from  the  United  States  to  this  court,  loaves  me  in 
the  most  painful  suspens'*:  the  more  so  as  I  have  made  yonr 
Excellency  acquainted  with  the  promise  I  am  under,  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  possible  to  St.  Petersburg.  Since  this 
is  the  ninth  year  since  the  three  pri2es  were  seized — ^it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  this  court  has  long  since  taken  an 
ultimate  resolution  reflecting  the  compensation  demanded 
by  Congress."  Tfe  continued  by  stating  that  while  he  was 
appreeiatiTe  of  his  favorable  reception  at  the  court,  yet  he 
was  mneh  concerned  because  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
matter  which  was  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  dosed  his 
note  by  asking  for  a  prompt  reply.^  In  dne  time  Bemstorfi! 

««i  Ibui.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  340,  342,  355^,  365;  Secret  Journals  of  Congreu, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  413. 

<T  JoiifM  piolialily  dill  iint  knuw  that  the  king  of  Denmark  waa  d(micnted. 
48  fHplomatir  Corrcsymidcnce,  1783-1788,  VoL  VII,  pp.  365*368. 
«  ibid,.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  371-372. 
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replied  that  "a  train  of  cireimistanees  naturally  brought  on 
through  the  neeeasity  of  allowing  a  new  ritnation  to  be 
developed  of  obtaining  information  eoneeming  reciprocal 
interests,  and  avoiding  the  ineonvenienee  of  a  precipitate 
and  imperfect  arrangement/'  had  delayed  the  matter.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Danish  King  was  anzions  ''to  renew 
the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commeree,  and 
that  in  the  form  already  agreed  on,  as  soon  as  the  new 
constitntion  (that  admirable  plan  so  becoming  the  wisdom 
of  the  most  enlightened  men)  shall  be  adopted  by  a  state 
which  requires  nothing  but  that  to  secure  it  perfect  respect.*' 
He  further  stated  that,  since  Jones  did  not  have  tbe  final 
plenipotentiary  power  from  Congress  to  settle  the  matter,  it 
would  be  unnatural  to  change  the  place  of  negotiations  frcmi 
Paris  to  Copenhagen,  especially  since  they  had  never  been 
broken  off  but  only  temporarily  suspended.  He  concluded 
by  wishing  that  friendly  relations  might  continue  to  exist 
and  that  a  treaty  mijfht  be  negotiated.*'* 

This  letter  tennmated  the  mission  of  Jones  in  Copenhagen. 
Tiu-  wily  liernstorff  had  been  able  to  defer  the  settlement  of 
the  question  again.  Soon  after  this,  Jones  entered 
the  service  of  Czarina  Catharina  II  as  commander  of 
the  Wolodiiner.  He  inquired  several  times  of  Jefferson  and 
Baron  De  La  Houze  as  to  the  status  of  the  Bergen  prize 
claims;  but  not  until  March,  1790,  did  b#*  obtain  a  reply  that 
conveyed  anything  definite.  De  La  Ilouze  wrote  to  him  at  that 
time  as  follows:  "As  to  the  affair  concerning  which  you 
speak  to  me,  and  in  which  you  have  been  witness  to  my 
zeal.— it  roTTiaiTis  still  at  the  snnio  point  when*  yon  b-i't  it  on 
your  departure  for  St.  Petersburg,  the  15th  of  April  1788." 
He  went  on  to  eonifort  him  by  saying  that  the  fact  that 
Jeffeinson,  who  understood  the  case  so  well,  had  become 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  future 
negotiations.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  disturbed 
conditions  in  Europe  would  be  likely  to  make  a  settlement 
difficult.*' 

r  '  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  .394-396. 

&i  Ibid.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  39U-401.    By  the  ''duturbed  conditious"  wu 
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Another  year  ptaeed.  By  tliis  time  Jones  had  left  the 
Baarian  aervioe  and  had  come  to  Paria»  from  which  place 
he  wrote  to  Jefferson  on  March  20,  1791:  ''Bnt  I  moat 
further  inform  you,  that  a  few  daya  after  my  arrival  from 

Denmark  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  received  from  the  Danish 
Minister  at  that  court,  a  letter  under  the  seal  of  Count  de 
Bernstorff,  which,  having  opened,  1  found  to  be  a  patent 
from  the  Kinp  of  Denmark,  in  the  foiluuinf?  terms: 

"  'Having  reason  to  wish  to  give  proof  of  our  good  will 
to  the  Chevalier  Paul  Junes,  Conunudore  of  the  navy  of  the 
Unit'  I  J^tates  of  America,  and  desiring,  moreover,  to  prove 
our  esteem  on  account  of  the  just  regard  ^sliidi  he  has 
borne  to  the  Danish  flagr,  while  he  commande(i  in  the 
Northern  seas,  we  secure  to  him,  from  the  present  date, 
during  his  life,  annually,  the  s\mi  of  fifteen  hundred  crowns, 
currency  of  DenmariL  to  be  paid  in  Copenhagen  without  any 
deduction  whatever.* 

"The  day  before  I  left  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  the 
Prince  Royal  had  desired  to  apeak  with  me  in  his  apartment. 
His  Boyal  nighness  was  extremely  polite,  and  after  saying 
many  eivil  things,  he  said  he  hoped  I  was  satisfied ,  with 
the  attention  that  had  heen  shown  to  ms^  ainee  my  arrival 
and  that  the  E3ng  would  wish  to  giye  me  some  mark  cf  his 
esteem. 

"  'I  had  never  had  the  honor  of  rendering  any  sendee  to 
his  1^'eety.' 

**  'It  matters  not;  a  man  like  yon  ahonld  he  an  ea^eeption 
to  the  ordinary  rules;  yon  have  shown  yourself  delicate, 
aime  eonld  be  more  so  with  req>eet  to  oar  flag;  everybody 
loves  you  here.' 

**I  took  leave  without  further  explanation,  1  have  felt 
myself  in  an  embarassiiig  siiuation,  on  account  of  the  King's 
patent,  and  1  have  as  yet  made  no  use  of  it,  although  three 
years  are  nearly  elapsed  since  I  received  it.  I  wished 
to  consult  you;  but  when  I  understood  you  would  not 
return  to  Europe.  T  cuii.sultcd  ^Iv.  Shnrt  n?ul  Mr.  (J.  Morris, 
who  both  gave  me  as  their  opinion,  that  I  might  with 

naaat  war,  whidi  liad  bnikm  out  belwwn  0mta  and  IkamA,  BuMia 
aiding  tlie  latlar. 
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propriety  accept  the  advantagre  offered.  T  haTe.  in  eon- 
SLquciice,  deteiiuiiied  to  drau'  the  sum  due;  and  I  think  you 
will  not  disapprove  of  this  step,  as  it  can  by  no  means 
w  PR  ken  the  claimB  of  the  United  States;  but  rather  the 

cool  vary.* 

From  tliis  letter  it  is  elear  that  Bernstorff.  who  did  not 
wish  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  Bergen  prizes,  now  at 
least  wanted  to  be  on  friendly  tenns  with  our  goyemment. 
The  patent  given  to  Paul  Jones  was  evidently  given  for  the 
purpose  of  soothing  his  feelings  sad  making  him  satisfied 
80  that  he  would  not  further  press  his  claims.  The  indi- 
viduals  involved  in  the  ease  bdng  satisfied  the  goyemment 
of  the  United  States  would  natmally  drop  the  matter,  and 
the  whole  unfortonate  affair  would  be  forgotten.  For  some 
time,  at  any  rate,  the  matter  was  lost  sight  of,  but  we  shall 
meet  the  problem  again  at  a  future  date. 

€.  Ordinaiiim  of  EpiscopMm  Jflnlaiert. 

In  1783  an  Ameriean  gentleman,  who  had  pone  to  London 
to  receive  ordination  as  a  clergy uian  in  the  Episcopalian 
church,  wrote  to  John  Adams,  our  repix-scntative  at  The 
Ha<?ne,  statin*?  that  he  had  been  refused  ordination  by  the 
BL««hop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  o?  Canterbury,  be- 
cause hp  would  not  take  an  oath  of  allef^anee  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  as  required  of  the  derpry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  desirous  of  li niinng  whether  it  wnri]]  })e 
possible  for  a  ministerial  candidate  to  **have  orders  from 
Protestant  Bishops  on  the  continent/' 

Soon  afterwards  when  John  Adams  by  chance  met  M. 
de  St.  Saphorin,  the  Danish  envoy  to  The  Hague,  he  inquired 
for  the  sake  of  curiosity  what  stand  Denmark  would  take  on 
the  matter.  Although  Mr.  A  lams  only  intended  this  to  be 
eurrent  conyersation,  the  Danish  envoy  referred  the  matter 
to  his  home  government  whieh  took  it  up  with  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  The  decision 
which  was  favorable,  was  transmitted  by  the  Danish  Privy 
Gonneillor,  Count  Bosenerone,  to  John  Adams  through  If. 
de  St.  Saphorin  in  the  form  of  regular  diplomatie  cor^ 

JMiL,  Vol.  Vn,  pp.  40^8, 
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leqioiideiioe  for  the  Cmgnm  of  thie  United  Steles.  It 
stated  that  candSdatee  for  tbe  Episoopalian  ministiy  eould 

be  ordained  in  Denmark  according  to  Danish  rites,  and 

without  taking  any  oath  of  allegiance.  The  services  would 
be  performed  in  Latin."  Adams  reported  the  matter  to  the 
president  of  Uunyress  on  April  22,  1784.  lu  March,  1785, 
this  body  sent  a  coiuuiLinication  to  Adams  instructint.'  him 
to  thank  his  Danish  oMajesty  through  M.  de  St.  Sapliurin 
for  the  liberal  decision  rendered.**  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  America  ever  took 
advantage  of  the  offer. 

M  Ibid,,  Vol.  II,  pp.  127-130. 

•«  Secret  JownaU  of  Congreaa,  Vol.  HI,  p.  550. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NAPOLEONIC  EBA,  1800-1815 

1.    Interchange  of  Representatives. 

As  early  as  1785  it  was  realized  by  the  United  States  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  regular  representative 
in  Copenhagen.  Congress  proposed  "that  at  courts  where 
no  ministers  reside  the  charge  (V affaires  of  the  United  States 
be  empowered  to  exercise  the  duties  of  consul  general.  That 
eoumls  shall  reside  at  Copenhagen."  The  proposal,  how- 
ever did  not  pass.^  Since  the  diplomatic  posts  at  Madrid, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  were  filled  only  occasionally,  it 
eonld  not  be  expected  that  such  small  posts  as  that  at  Co- 
penhagen should  be  taken  care  of. 

Since  Denmark  discriminated  against  the  trade  of  nations 
which  had  no  relations  with  her  through  treaties  or  represen- 
tatives, American  Merchants  were  very  much  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  Danish  ports.  During  the  latter  half  of  Wash- 
ington's first  administration  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  proposed  that  we  appoint  a  consul  to  be  located 
at  Copenhagen.  He  snu^pested  the  name  of  Hans  Rudolph 
Saaby,  a  wealthy  Danish  merchant.  Our  custom  had  been 
to  make  a  foreigner  only  vice-consul;  but  as  that  would  not 
be  in  harmony  with  Danish  custom,  the  higher  rank  was 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Saaby  was  appointed  March  6,  1792.* 

During  the  early  days  of  our  national  existence  state  afEairs 
were  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
through  their  ministers  to  France.  Such  negotiations  were 
later  carried  on  ui  London.  Thus  in  1799  a  question  of  an  alien 
inheritance  tax  was  handled  by  Rufus  King  and  Count  Wedd 
de  Jarlfiberg,  the  representatives  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 

2  Seoni  JovnuUt  of  Ccngnti,  Vol.  m,  pp.  693^95. 

•  WriUnga  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  VoL  V,  pp.  421*422;  J.  D.  BtelwrdMiit 
Meuagos  amd  Fapor$  of  ihe  Pretidentt,  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 
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from  the  United  States  and  Demnaik  respeetiTely.*  Den- 
mark, however,  realized  that  it  would  he  of  yahu  to  have  a 

representative  in  America;  and  on  Novemher  23,  180D,  the 
American  government  was  informed  through  Rofiu  King  that 

Sir  Blicher  Olson  would  be  sent  to  the  United  States  aa 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General* 
2.    The  Cme  of  the  Brig  Hendrick. 

During  the  mpture  of  diplomatic  relations  belvv<.H}ii  the 
United  States  and  France,  following  the  X,  Y,  Z  affair,  sev- 
eral cases  arose  which  are  of  interest  in  the  present  narrative. 
It  appears  that  the  l>rig  Ilendrk'k^  under  Captain  Peter 
Seheelt,  of  Altona — which  at  that  tmie  was  under  i)anish 
jurisdiction — sailed  from  Hamburg  for  Cape  Francois  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  October  3,  1799,  it  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  and  on  October  8  it  was  recaptured  by 
the  American  sloop  of  war  Pickering  under  the  command  of 
Benjamin  Hillier  and  brought  into  the  port  of  Basseterre, 
in  the  British  island  of  St.  Christopher  also  known  as  St. 
Kitts,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Here  the  American  cap- 
tors brought  it  before  the  British  court  of  Vice  Admiralty, 
which  ordered  that  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  the  ship  should  be  sold  and  one-half  of  its  value 
awarded  to  the  captors  as  salvagep  while  the  other  half,  after 
deducting  court  expenses,  was  to  be  given  to  the  ownenk 

Denmaric  made  demands  on  the  United  States  for  the 
value  of  the  ship  and  its  cargo.  The  government  investigated 
the  ease  and  found  that  the  Britifih  admiralty  eourt  had 

«  Life  and  Correspondenee  of  Bufus  Kvng,  Vol.  m,  p.  161. 
*  Tbid.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  334-35,  33S-330.  A  gontlemnTi  hy  tlie  nRme  of 
Campbell  had  prpsontcd  himself  to  JcflFerson  n«  mimstei  from  Denmark 
in  1790.  He  did  not  have  anj  credentialB  and  was  most  likely  an  ad- 
venturer. Jefferson  aaked  William  8hort|  ehargS  d'affaires  at  Paris,  to 
isquiie  of  Count  do  Blome  conoenung*  th«  man,  Imt  it  does  not  app«v 
tkat  a  Mplj  wu  received.  WrUfngB  of  Tkomat  Joffenon,  VoL  Y,  -pg, 
285*230. 

B  We  use  tbe  Danish  form.   J.  B.  Moore  in  his  work  International  Af^ 

trntinv.f,  p.  -155^,  ( virlontly  makes  a  mislnke  bv  stating  that  there  was 
a  Henry  and  a  Jicndrick  cw^o.  These  ore  without  doubt  the  English  and 
the  Danish  forms  of  the  name  of  the  same  vessel.  The  forma  Henrick 
end  Sektrieh  also  appear  in  the  documente. 
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cmd  in  its  iutefpretatioQ  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat«fli 
The  nte  «f  aahafe  awarded  the  AmwiBanH  for  reeapturing 
the  brig  from  the  Freneh  privateera  had  been  adapted  from 
lam  of  the  United  States,  whieh  were  appIieaUe  to  reeap- 
tnres  of  Ameriean  property  and  of  mh  as  belonged  to  belliger- 
ent powen  in  amity  with  tbe  United  States.  It  had  no  refer* 
enee  to  recaptures  of  neatral  property.  It  was  found  that  in 
eertain  peeoliar  easoi  of  danger,  a  proportionate  rate  of 
sahrage  had  been  allowed  in  the  past  in  neatral  eases,  but 
this  ease  was  different  beeanse  the  yenel  was  bound  from  a 
neatral  port  to  a  French  port.  Having  been  captured  by 
a  French  vessel  it  would  therefore  not  be  in  danger.  The 
Danish  government  gave  proof  that,  for  a  year  preceding 
the  capture  of  the  Hetidrick,  most  vessels  carried  into  the 
French  island  Guadeloupe  had  been  released,  and  in  some 
cases  even  damages  had  been  paid.  Besides  Denmark  claimed 
that  the  rate  of  salvage  in  this  case  had  been  too  hi^h.  It 
was  shown  that  tlir  \(ssel  and  cargo  were  worth  $44,500;  but 
after  satisfying  the  decree  of  salvage  and  paying  the  court 
expenses,  not  more  than  $8,374.41  was  left  for  the  owners. 

In  February,  1803,  President  Jefferson  laid  the  case  before 
Congress  and  recommended  that,  since  the  Danish  government 
had  observed  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  United  States  and 
sinee  no  remedy  was  now  obtainable  in  the  ordinary  judicial 
eonise,  that  body  should  take  the  matter  tinder  eonSideration 
and  vote  an  appropriation  to  the  Danish  government  for  the 
loBs  sustained.* 

In  aecordanee  with  the  President's  reoomniendation  to 
CongreflB,  the  House  very  soon  passed  a  bill  to  reimburse  Den- 
mark but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.^  The  matter  was 
talEen  up  in  the  next  Congreas  but  witb  the  same  result* 
Denmarli,  however,  did  not  drop  the  ease.  She  claimed  that 
it  was  desrly  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the 
Tessd  since  even  the  officers  of  the  government  had  ac- 


«  AiMricam  8M0  P^pert,  Forieign  BHoHomi,  VoL  11,  pp.  4MB^4M,  60M1^ 
ToL  IV,  pp. 

V  JmMlf  of  Cowgnatt  7  Ooog^  8  fleM.,  pp.  294,  286^  888. 

^  Thid.,  8  Cong.,  1  SvsB^  pp.  888,  888,  888,  888,  887,  881,  878,  868,  688, 
787,  788,  881,  883,  887. 
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knowledged  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  The  eonua.inder 
of  the  Picker ituj  had  erred  in  taking  the  captured  vessel  be- 
fore a  British  eourt,  tlie  sentence  of  which  the  United  States 
had  no  power  to  review.  The  An^erican  government  did  not 
deny  these  faets  but  was  inipot-  lit  in  the  matter  so  lontr  ns 
Con{?ress  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
The  reason  for  the  Senate's  action  became  evident  later. 

In  February,  1806»  President  Jefferson  again  laid  the 
matter  before  Congress  with  the  additional  documents  and 
argoments  Denmark  had  produced.  He  stated  that  the 
owners  of  the  Hendrick  were  entitled  to  relief  and  that  ac- 
oording  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Congress  should 
make  provision  for  payment.*  As  a  result  the  foUowini^  bill 

was  introduced  in  Congress:  ' 'Resolved:  that  the  sum  of  

dollars  ought  to  be  appropriated,  ont  of  the  monies  in  the 
treasory,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  enable  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  make  snch  lestitntion  as  shall  appear 
to  be  jnst  and  equitable,  to  the  owners  of  the  Daniih  brigan- 
tine  called  Hendrick,  and  her  cargo,  which  were  recaptnred 
by  an  American  armed  vessel,  in  the  year  1799,  and  sold  by 
order  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court,  in  the  British  iriand  of 
St.  Christopher;  Provided;  the  Government  of  Denmark  shall 
make  compensation  for  the  8<  izure  of  certain  prizes,  ciiptured 
by  the  ai'iiifd  vessels  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
Rcvoliil ioiiary  war  with  Great  Britain  and  carried  into  the 
port  of  P>erjrpn  in  the  year  1770.  and  whieh  by  order  ol  the 
I);iiiish  (loNcnuiient  wt  ie,  without  a  judicial  trial,  restored  to 
their  orij;iiial  propi-ictors"*" 

This  bill  like  its  two  pre<le('e<sors  passed  llie  House  but 
fai]<d  in  the  ScuaU-.  Tiie  action  of  the  Senate  seenis  hardly 
fair  as  the  bill  pi'ojtosed  to  give  justice  to  Denmark  only  in 
caise  she  paid  for  tlie  P.ersfcn  prizes.  Congress  was  incident- 
ally  reminded  of  the  latter  jost  at  this  time.  Peter  Landais, 
the  FreTieh-American  commander  of  the  AUuince,  which  cap- 
tured the  three  prises,  kept  pressing  his  claim  <m  Congress. 

•  J.  D.  Richardaon,  op,  cU.,  Vol.  I,  p.  377.  For  the  documents  referred 
to,  lee  8tat0  Paper*  and  FubHe  DoammU,  1789-1815,  Vol.  V,  pp.  43-48. 

10  Anmaia  of  Congreu,  9  Cong.,  1  Scaa.,  p.  47C. 
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The  very  Con^rress  in  which  the  bill  just  quoted  was  presented 
voted  him  $4,000.00  to  be  subtracted  from  his  final  award. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  {government  continued  of  the 
opinion  that  her  claim  on  Deiunark  was  fair,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Senate  was  unwilling  to  pay  indemnity  for  the  Jfendrick 
until  a  i)rior  settlement  was  reached  al)out  the  Bergen  i)rizos. 
Since  the  Danish  government  steadfastly  refused  to  reeognize 
that  claim,  the  Senate  would  not  move.  It  evidently  felt 
that  when  the  State  Department  should  reach  an  agreement 
vith  Denmark  that  was  satisfactory  to  Congress,  there  would 
be  plenty  o£  time  to  appropriate  money,  if  indeed  any  were 
needed. 

While  direct  evidence  is  lacking,  it  is  pos.sil)le  flint  an 
additional  reason  why  the  Senate  did  not  act  favorably  was 
the  fact  that  Denmark  had  recently  imposed  discriminating 
duties  highly  favorable  to  her  own  carrying  trade."  Each 
nation,  to  be  sure,  is  master  of  its  own  laws,  but  often  selfish 
laws  produce  frietion,  or  at  least  prejudice,  between  other- 
wise friendly  powers. 

3.  Mwrroy  vs.  Charming  Betsy, 

A  case  sunilar  to  the  one  just  mentioned  ib  that  known  as 
Murray  vs.  Cluurniing  Betsy*  An  American-built  vessel  called 
Jane  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  where  its  eargo  was  sold. 
Liater  the  ship  itself  was  sold  to  Jared  Shattuck,  a  naturalized 
Danish  sabjeet  in  St.  Thomas,  who  had  been  bom  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut.  Under  the  new  ownership,  with  the  name 
changed  to  Charming  Betsy,  it  sailed  for  Guadeloupe  in  the 
French  West  Indies  and  was  seized  by  a  French  privateer, 
liater  it  was  recaptured  by  the  United  States  warship 
ConsteUatian  under  Captain  Murray  and  taken  to  St.  Pierre 
in  Martinique.  Its  master  was  Thomas  Wright,  a  Scot  who 
had  also  become  a  Danish  citizen  residing  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  In  Martinique  Captain  Murray  sold  the  cargo  of  the 
Charming  Betsy  because  he  believed  Shattuek  was  an  Amer- 

md..  For  the  biU,  pp.  142,  143,  162,  164,  160,  191,  281,  476,  480, 

510,  516.  For  the  award,  435,  453,  516,  620,  779,  799,  824,  838.  See 
also  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VI,  p.  61. 

A*  Americai^  State  Papers,  Commerce  and  NwfigaHan,  VbL  1,  p.  504. 
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iean  dtazen  eanymg  on  an  unlawful  trade  with  the  Fienoh. 
After  that  he  took  the  8hip  itself  to  Phfladelphia. 

Jared  Shattuck  claimed  the  vessel  and  sued  to  gain  pos- 
session of  her  as  well  as  to  secure  damages  for  the  loss  of 
her  cargo.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  uiMb  i-  Judge  Peters,  who  awarded  the  ship 
and  damages  to  Shatiuek  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
Danish  citizen.  This  conciuhion  he  had  reached  from  the 
fact  that  Shattuck  was  holding  real  estate  in  St.  Thomas, 
which  according  to  Danish  Law  he  could  not  do  as  a  for- 
dgner.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  and 
finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  in 
February,  1804,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  handed  down 
a  decree  containing  the  following  points: 

(1)  Jared  Shattuck  was  before  the  law  a  Danidi 
eltiaen,  hence  the  (Ikanmng  BtUfi  was  Danish  prop- 
er^; 

(2)  the  Ameriean  reeaptora  ware  not  entitled  to 
aalvage  because  the  Tcaaeli  being  captored  on 
way  to  a  French  port  by  the  French,  was  not  In 

immimm^  danger  of  <wn<lfiiwmiti<Hi ; 

(8)  Captain  Murray  waa  not  Jnatifled  in  breaking 
up  tiie  voyage  of  the  Oarmtwg  Bm^,  became  no 
American  dtiaen  baa  a  rigbt  to  interfere  with  tlw 
property  of  Daniali  dtiiena  wlien  aailing  under 
neutral  flag  on  the  hifj^  aeaa;  and 

(4)  Captain  Murray,  therefore,  must  release  the 
Charming  Betsy  to  Jared  Shattuck  and  pay  dam- 
ages.^* 

This  case  arose  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  case  of 
the  Hendrick.  The  reason  the  ca!?e  was  so  easily  settled  was 
because  the  sentence  of  liie  couit  was  directed  against  a 
private  individual,  wlio  could  not  take  advantage  of  tlie 
Bergen  prize  claim.  As  Captiiiii  Murray  was  an  oflRerr  in 
the  Unitrd  States  navy  and  as  such  had  acted  in  fjood  faith, 
it  was  natural  that  Congress  should  reimburse  his  loss.  In 

IS  Murray  vs.  Charming  Betsy,  2  Cranch,  pp.  64-125. 
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1805  he  was  paid  the  original  amount  and  intenat  by  the 
guveimnait.^ 

4.  Shattuck  V9.  Jfialay. 

This  ease  waa  also  eonneeted  with  the  name  of  Jared 
ShaUnek  «and  took  an  even  more  prominent  plaee  in  our 
diplomatie  relations   that   that   of   the    Charming  Betty, 

Through  Richard  Soderstrom,  who  was  for  a  time  in  char^  of 
the  consular  affairs  pertaiiiuig  to  Denmark,  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  presented  to  our  foreigii  department  in  June,  1801. 
In  1800  the  scluMjncr  Mercator,  owned  by  Jared  Shattuck. 
laden  with  a  aw^o  of  merchandise  and  consi^ied  to  Toussaint 
Imcas,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  sailed  iruni  St.  Thomas  for 
Jacmel  und  Port  Republican  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  eai>rv>  was  valued  at  $13,920.  On  May  14  as  the  vessel 
Was  ontering  the  port  of  Jacmel,  it  was  met  by  the 
Experiment,  an  armed  schooner  of  the  United  States  navy 
under  the  command  of  Lieatenant  William  Maley.  The  Amer- 
ican commander  took  poaseanoii  of  the  Mercator  and  put  on 
board  of  her  a  priiemaBter  and  four  Beamm  who  took  the 
yemA  to  aome  place  not  known  to  the  owner.  The  ship  was 
nerer  bmight  to  legal  adjudication  in  any  eonrt  of  the  United 
Statea  to  the  knowledge  of  Jaied  ^lattiuk.  In  the  petition 
to  ih»  State  Department  ICr.  Shattnek  aaked  for  lediesa  of 
gxievmeeai 

Jaoiea  Madlaon,  our  Seeretaiy  of  State,  informed  Soder- 
Htrom  that  the  regular  way  to  handle  this  case  would  be 
throng  the  eonrta  of  the  United  Statea.  Soderatrom  in  re> 
torn  stated  that  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  such 
eaaea  were  often  settled  throngh  the  foreign  department.  In 
thia  case,  he  added,  the  leading  individual  involved,  Lieu- 
tenant Midey,  was  insolvent  and  outside  of  the  United  States; 
therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  pursue  the  case  to  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  courts.  To  this  Madison  replied  that  it  would 
be  best  to  follow  the  regular  procedure  and  that  suit  should 
be  brought  by  the  Minister  Resident  of  Denmark,  P.  Blicher 
Olson,  as  he  was  the  only  proper  organ  through  whom 

«*  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VI,  p.  56. 
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Danish  subjects  could  demand  reclamation."  Accordin^y  the 
case  was  taken  up  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  finally  to  tho  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Uiiiteil  States.  In  his  usual  masterly  style  Chief 
Justice  Joliu  Marshall  rendered  the  decision  in  l{?Ut>.^* 

In  the  trial  Maley  clanned  that  the  Mercnior  was  a?>  Amer- 
ican vessel  carrying  on  an  illieit  trade  with  tlie  Freneh  West 
Indies.  When  he  met  her  she  was  on  her  way  from  Balti- 
more to  Port-au-Prince,  a  place  in  the  possession  of  British 
troops,  although  her  papers  declared  she  was  proceeding  from 
St.  Thomas  to  Jacmel.  He  also  declared  that  the  name  of  the 
maater  of  the  Mercator  indicated  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  or 
periiape  an  Italian,  while  his  crew  were  largely  Portugaese. 
According  to  Danish  law  foragners  could  not  l^ally  com- 
mand and  navigate  a  Daniah  veaBeL  He  further  deelared 
that  Jared  Shattaek  was  an  American  who  had  gone  to  St 
Thomas  to  cany  on  an  illicit  and  clandeatme  oommeroe  with 
French  ports.  In  order  to  make  no  mistake  he  had  left 
nndistnrhed  the  papers  on  board  the  Tcssel,  and  had  sent  her  with 
an  officer  and  four  seamen  to  Cape  Francois  to  be  delivered  to 
Silas  Talbot,  then  commander  of  the  public  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  those  waters,  with  instructions  that  she  should  be  de- 
livered to  her  master  if  Commodore  Talbot  cleared  her.  About  six 
hours  later  the  Mercator  was  ca])tured  by  the  British  privateer 
General  Simcoe,  commanded  by  Joseph  Duval,  who  brought 
her  to  Jamaica  where  she  was  li])eled  as  Freneh  or  Spanish 
property  in  spite  lof  the  denial  of  Jared  Shattuek.  She 
was  eondcjuned  as  n  lawful  ])rize  and  eonfisonted  to  the  cap- 
tors. Maley  therefore  eontended  that  >niee  i^eaee  (  xisted  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  the 
Mercator  would  have  been  cleared  in  the  British  court  if  she 
had  been  Danish  property. 

Jared  Shattuek  presented  proof  that  though  bom  in  Con- 
necticut he  was  a  Danish  citizen,  that  Port-au-Prince,  was  not 
held  b.\  the  British  but  by  Qeneral  Tonssaint  L'Ouverture. 
that  all  the  papers  were  in  good  and  regular  order,  that  the 

i»  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  BelaHim,  YoL  HI,  pp.  344-347. 
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master,  though  Italian  by  Inrth,  was  a  Danish  citizen,  and 
that  Danish  iaw  did  not  reqnire  the  crew  of  a  yessel  under 
the  flag  OEf  Denmark  to  be  Danish  dtisens  in  time  of  peace. 
The  District  Court  had  awarded  the  owner  $41,658.67.  This 
was  changed  in  the  Cireoit  Court  to  $33,^.67.  From  this 
decree  Haley  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  snstaiDcd  the  lower  court 

While  Shattuck  had  won  his  case  in  the  courts  he  had  not 
yet  obtamed  the  money.  As  Maley  was  an  officer  of  the  Navy 
and  insolvent,  the  government  was  asked  to  pay  the  damage. 
This  in  turn  necessitated  action  by  Congress.  Here  the  same 
diflRonlties  were  met  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ucndrick.  In  1810 
tli«j  Danish  Minister  IVdcr  Pedersen  requested  that  the  award 
of  the  court  be  paid.  By  a  Senate  resolution  the  President 
was  asked  to  lav  before  that  bodv  all  the  correal >()ndenee  and 
documents  connected  with  the  ease.  This  was  done  l>ul  the 
claim  waij  not  paid.'^  tor  other  eireunistances  had  now  ai'isen, 
which  will  be  f) relented  in  a  later  connection. 

5.   DanUk  Aid  in  Tripoli. 

While  the  cases  mentioned  above  were  pending,  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tripolitan  War. 
Several  times  Americans  had  been  captured  and  imprisoned 
in  Tripoli.  The  consul  of  Denmark,  Nicholas  C.  Nissen,  re- 
siding at  Tripoli  did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  Americans. 
In  1802  Andrew  Morris,  captain  of  the  brig  Franklin  wrote  to 
a  friend:  "Through  the  interference  of  Hr.  Nissen,  his  Danish 
Majesty's  consul  here,  I  have  the  liberty  of  the  town.'*  When 
in  the  year  1803  Captain  William  Bainbridgc  was  captured 
with  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  Philadelphia  and  im- 
prisoned tmder  such  conditions  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  procure  the  necessary  food  and  clothing.  Mr.  Nisscn 
took  care  of  the  American  prisoners  for  move  th.m  nimtcc  ii 
month.s,  part  of  the  time  at  his  cnvn  oxj)eiise.^*  In  scn.liii^ 
a  request  to  Commodore  J^aniuel  Barron  Tor  a  person  to  eunie 
ashore,  Bainbridge  su^^gested  that  it  would  be  best  for  that 

tt  SenaU  Journal,  9-11  Cong.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  4C6;  Annoh  of  Conffrett, 
(1810),  11  Gong.,  Pt.  n,  pp.  2158-8166. 
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individual  to  come  uiidtr  tho  inuiranty  of  the  Danish  consul 
as  he  %vas  "a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity''  and  was 
"actuated  by  a  desire  to  serve." 

The  negotiations  between  Tobias  Lear,  commander  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli, 
which  led  in  1805  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  Tripolitan 
tnmble  were  also  earned  on  throng  the  Danish  coosuL** 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  Congress  should  show  its  appre- 
ciatiofn  by  passing  a  joint  resolution  in  1806  thanking  Nicholas 
C.  Nissen  for  his  disinterested  serviees.*^ 

6.  IkuM  SpcUaHim  of  Amtriean  Commerce, 

The  treaty  of  TiMt  in  1807  created  a  sitiMtion  in  which 

England  was  forced  to  act  quickly  and  effeetirely.  Ceor 
sequently  she  demanded  of  Denmark  that  her  navy  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  safe  keeping  and  control  of  the 
British  fleet,  but  promised  that  it  would  be  restored  after 
the  war.  As  En  trland  probably  expected,  Denmark  rejected 
the  proposition  as  it  would  make  her  a  vassal  of  her  pow- 
erful neighbor  to  the  west.  Great  Britain,  however,  as 
confronted  with  a  situation  ^\■lli^''h  had  to  be  settled  without 
delay.  a  result,  cti  Stpteniber  2,  1807,  she  bombarded 
Copenhagen  and  foicrd  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
eonsistinp:  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigatea,  and 
forty-two  smaller  vessels." 

The  natural  outcome  of  this  action  was  that  Dounark 
joined  France  in  her  war  against  England.  A  large  num- 
ber of  privateers  were  fitted  out  for  the  express  pmpose  of 
preying  on  fhe  English  Baltic  trade,  whieh  was  being  carried 
on  in  qdte  of  the  foot  that  Alexander  I  of  Bnasia  had  joined 
Napoleon.  By  a  rc^yal  order  issaed  st  Bandsborg  oa  8ep> 
tember  14,  1807,  Banish  priTateers  were  hutraeted  to  bring 
into  port  all  English  yessels  and  property  of  any  tdnd.** 

li  StaU  Papert  and  fmbUo  DoemmenU,  VoL  Y.  412. 
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This  order  made  it  very  hazardous  for  English  vessels  to 
ply  throimh  the  Danish  Sound  and  I5plts. 

Eni^'laiid  trird  very  hard  to  continue  her  trade,  and  a 
large  number  of  her  merchantmen  sailed  under  armed  convoy. 
The  demands  on  the  British  navy,  however,  were  so  prcat 
that  it  was  impossible  to  protect  her  whole  merchant  marine ; 
consequently  a  large  number  of  vessels  found  it  necessary 
to  proteet  themselves  by  posing  as  neutrals.  With  false 
papers  and  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  the  only 
nation  that  was  neutral,  they  attempted  to  deceive  the 
Danish  privateers.  As  a  result  Denmark  felt  obliged  to 
take  measures  to  capture  all  ships  under  false  flag.  This 
eouise,  of  necessity,  carried  with  it  the  danger  of  seizin 
a  large  number  of  vessels  that  were  truly  neutral,  and  of 
trying  them  under  the  smallest  and  flimsiest  pretexts  pos- 
sible. To  this  danger  was  added  the  faet  that  the  captains 
and  crews  of  privateers  shared  a  great  part  of  the  booty 
thus  obtained,  which  made  them  greedy  to  capture  vessels 
and  secure  their  condemnation  no  matter  whether  they  were 
raemy  or  neutraL 

It  was  under  these  cireumstances  that  in  July,  1809, 
forty-three  American  citisens  in  Ghristiansand,  Norway,  pe- 
titioned the  President  of  the  United  States  for  aid,  sudce 
they  had  Iieen  captured  by  Norwegian  privateers,  subject  to 
Denmark,  while  pursuing  their  lawful  business.  They  ad- 
mitted that  many  Americans  had  connived  with  England  to 
cheat  Denmark,  and  that  England  was  fitting  out  her  vessels 
to  look  like  those  of  the  United  States;  yet  they  felt  that 
th^  had  not  been  treated  fairly  in  the  courts  of  Norway. 
0ven  though  they  had  proved  in  court  that  their  property 
was  neutral,  their  voyage  legal,  and  their  capture  conse- 
quently illegal,  yet  they  had  been  forced  to  pay  from  400 
to  900  ilxdollars  to  their  captors.  The  American  consul, 
BCr.  Saabye,  of  Copenhagen,  had  been  unable  to  aid  them. 
They  hoped  for  help  from  America  as  they  were  liable  to 
starve.  They  also  recommended  that  the  President  make  a 
certain  Peter  Isaacsen,  who  bad  giveu  them  much  aid, 
American  consul  in  Norway.** 

24  Thid.,  Vol.  m,  pp.  328*383;  State  P«pm  tmd  FvAUe  MhmmmtU, 
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Closely  fallowing  upon  this  r<'(iuc<!;t  came  a  (•oniinunication 
to  the  State  Departniciit  from  Peter  Isaaeseii  himself,  dated 
August  II,  1809.  In  this  he  stated  that  there  were  twenty- 
six  American  vessels  held  captive  in  Norway  at  that  time. 
Eij^hteen  of  these  had  been  tried  and  eight  were  still  await- 
ing trial.  Of  the  eighteen,  eight  had  been  cleared  and  ten 
condemned.  He  explained  that  England  had  used  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  deceive  Denmaric,  so  that  navigation  had 
practically  ceased  to  be  considered  an  honest  busineBS.  False, 
falsified  or  double  sets  of  papers  were  so  common  that  the 
strictest  inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
true  identity  of  a  yessel.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  hard- 
ships experienced  by  American  sailors  in  Norway.  He 
promised  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Americans  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit.** 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  American  congol  at 
Copenhagen  sent  a  list  of  fifty-one  ships,  which  were 
claimed  by  Americans  but  which  had  been  captured  by 
Danish  privateers.  Twenty-one  uf  these  had  boon  condemned, 
and  the  cases  o£  all  but  two  of  these  had  hwa  appealed 
to  a  higher  court.  Twenty-two  had  been  cleared.  Seven 
had  been  cleared  in  the  prize  courts  but  the  capturs  had 
appealed  the  cases.  One  was  still  pending.  About  the 
same  time,  also,  seventy  individuals  and  firms  sent  a  eom- 
Tininieation  from  Philadcl])]iia  in  which  thry  claimed  Io<« 
lor  daiiia<j(  s  sustained  as  a  result  of  Danish  privateering. 
They  rrqut'st  <l  llie  government  to  iiiterv^ene  in  their  behalf.^* 

Hy  this  time  Denmark  hnd  liecome  aware  that,  thons'h 
hor  pnvntoers  were  doin??  effective  work  in  disturbing  Brit- 
ish trade  in  the  Baltic,  they  were  also  shutting  off  the  im- 
portation of  food  supplies  to  Norway.  On  Aujrust  6.  1809, 
Prince  Christian  August  wrote  to  the  King  of  Denmark  that 
the  conditions  in  Norway  were  very  serious  and  that  he 
believed  a  prohibition  of  privateering  would  be  advantageous. 
The  king  replied  that  he  had  already  repealed  the  order  of 
September  14,  1807,  until  further  notice.*'  It  was  hoped  that 

25  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  BeUxtiont,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  330>331. 
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the  prohibition  of  privateering  would  cause  England  to  al- 
low ships  to  enter  Norwegian  harbors,  but  it  had  the  op- 
posite effect.  The  English  war  vessels  that  had  been  busy 
fighting  Danish  priyateers  were  now  employed  to  blockade 
the  Norwegian  iwrts.  It  was  therefore  of  no  use  for  the 
Danish  government  to  ofter  a  bonus  of  two  and  one-half 
rixdoUars  for  each  ton  of  food  shipped  to  Norway.'* 

Denmark  now  made  a  very  wise  move.  On  December  10, 
1809,  she  established  peace  with  England's  ally,  Sweden,  in 
the  treaty  of  Jonkjobing.  This  made  it  possible  for  Norway 
to  secnre  food  through  Sweden  and  immediately  the  Danish 
privateers  were  sent  oat  to  harass  English  shipping.**  This 
explains  President  Madison's  statement  to  Congress  in  his 
annual  message  December  5,  1810,  to  the  effect  that:  "The 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  North  of  Europe, 
hitherto  much  vexed  by  licentious  cruisers,  particularly 
under  the  Danish  flag,  has  lately  been  visited  with  fresh 
and  extensive  depredations.*^ 

In  view  of  these  conditions  in  Europe,  the  American  gov- 
ernment soon  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative in  Copenhagen.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  send 
George  W.  Erving  as  special  envoy  to  the  Danish  govern- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  his  post  he  got  in  touch 
with  the  Danish  Premier,  Baron  Rosenkrantz,  who  also  had 
charge  of  foreign  affairs.  Erving  requested  that  the  action 
of  Danish  prize  courts  be  temporarily  suspended  in  Amer- 
ican cases  in  order  that  more  definite  knowledge  mijrht  be 
obtained  coneerniiig  each  case  before  them.  This  reqiKst 
was  made  On  June  6,  1811,  shurtly  aftur  ho  arrivrd  in 
Copciih.iiic  11.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Baron  Rusen- 
kraiitz  two  lists  of  captured  Anniican  ships,  the  cases  of 
wliich  were  pendiner  i)('f(»r('  the  Danish  courts.  The  first 
list  containing  the  names  of  twelve  ships,  dealt  with  vessels, 
concerning  ten  of  which  there  was  no  question  in  regard  to 

536.  Saabjre  in  hia  report,  mentioned  in  the  text,  stated  that  the  order 
wu  repealed  Angnst  1,  1809. 
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nationality.  Thoy  had  been  captured  under  ''clause  *D'  of 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  royal  instructions  of  March  10, 
1810,  declaring  as  a  cause  of  condemnation,  *the  making  use 
of  English  convoy. '  The  second  list  was  made  up  of 
sizteen  Bhips  which  had  heen  captured  because  among  their 
pi^rs  were  French  certificates  of  origin,  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  forgeries,  as  Denmark  had  been  informed  bj 
France  that  French  consuls  in  America  had  been  ordered 
to  discontinue  imiiig  them.'^ 

Brving  did  not  wait  to  receive  a  reply  to  this  letter,  but 
on  the  following  day  sent  another  note  to  Baron  Boaen- 
krants  in  which  he  entered  more  folly  into  the  problem  of 
the  ships  tinder  English  conToy,  henceforth  referred  to  as 
the  '^eonyoy  eases.'*  Two  of  the  twdve  were  laden  with 
goods  for  Bn^Umd  and  no  contentkm  was  made  for  them. 
The  other  ten,  however,  were  on  their  way  from  Baltic 
ports  to  America.  They  had  passed  the  Sound  and  paid 
the  Sonnd  Daes.  When  they  entered  the  Cattegat  they  had 
been  torested  by  a  British  naval  force  and  '^eompelled  to 
join  convoy."  He  contended  that  the  Danish  instructions 
of  March  10,  1810.  were  unfair  and  contrary  to  international 
law  in  this  instance  because  they  did  not  take  into  con- 
sitlrraiioii  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  the  ships 
under  the  enemy  convoy.  He  asked  the  Danish  authorities 
to  cite  ** examples  of  the  practice  of  nations"  to  support  the 
leiL^ality  of  the  instructions.  On  tbo  other  hand  he  claimed 
that  even  Encrlnnd  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn 
a  vessel  on  the  mere  ground  that  it  had  been  captured 
under  enemy  convoy.  Hf^  called  Dcnmaik's  attention  to  the 
brave  fight  she  herself  had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  ri^dits 
of  neutrals  in  1780  and  1800,  and  he  closed  the  letter  with 
expressing  the  hope  that  jnstiee  might  be  done,  which  would 
be  so  much  easier  in  this  case  because  the  vessels  had  been 
captured  by  national  ships  and  not  by  privateers." 

On  Jane  26,  1811,  Erving  received  a  reply  from  Rosen- 
krantz.  After  expressing  his  satisfaction  because  friendly 
feeling  had  always  existed  between  Denmark  and  the  United 

Thid.,  Vol  ITT,  pi>.  522-523. 
u  IMd.,  Vol  m,  pp.  M4rm. 
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States,  Rosenkrantz  went  on  to  explain  the  cases  involved 
in  their  correspondence.  In  regard  to  the  "French  certifi- 
cates of  origin"  it  was  now  clear  that  the  cases  rested  on 
a  mimmderatanding.  On  September  22,  1810,  the  French 
gOTcmment  had  ^informed  Denmark  that  the  eonsnls  in 
America  had  been  instructed  not  to  issue  them.  It  now 
appeared  these  orders  had  not  reaehed  the  consols  in  Amer- 
ica unto  November  13.  The  Danish  goremment  had  there- 
fore ordered  her  judges  of  admiralty  courts  not  to  sdjudge 
French  certificates  as  evidence  against  ^e  8hipa»  providing 
they  were  iaroed  prior  to  that  date.  In  regard  to  the  "con- 
voy caaes"  the  Danish  government  felt  that  the  role  laid 
down  in  the  Instructions  must  be  followed,  as  enemy  convoy 
destroyed  their  neutral  character.  He  held  that  tids  prin- 
ciple was  just  and  would  even  be  enforced  If  a  Danidi  veaael 
should  use  English  convoy.  He  called  Erring 's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  all  other  European  ports 
were  closed  to  American  vessels  those  of  Denmark  were 
open.  This  should  convince  the  United  States  that  Denmark 
desired  their  friendship  and  was  doing  nothing  from  hostile 
motives* 

In  answfi-  in  this  communication  Erving  immediately  re- 
plied that  ht  n-Rs  thankful  for  the  spirit  expressed,  which, 
of  course,  he  lia<l  expected  krtovvinj?  the  sreripral  trend  of 
the  Dnni.sh  eourt.  He  was  sorry,  however,  that  the  Danish 
prize  courts  did  not  always  follow  the  spirit  of  His  Majesty, 
and  he  mentioned  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  on  March 
11th,  1811,  in  the  Stoift  case  m  which  a  vessel  had  been  con- 
demned on  the  sole  statements  of  the  priYateer%  who,  it  had 
been  proved,  had  perjured  themaelvea.  Ameriean  evidence  waa 
not  admitted  in  this  trial.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  agree 
with  the  arguments  given  in  the  "eonvioy  eases."  The  United 
States  would  not  diqnite  the  right  of  Denmark  to  enf oree  the 
Instruetions  of  Mareh  10,  1610,  on  her  own  eitlxens;  but  it 
was  quite  a  dlffereiit  matter  when  other  nations  were  involved. 
Ib  fMt  it  WM  ineoneelYaUe  that  a  Daniah  ship,  sabieet  to 
eaptnre  bj  the  British,  eould  be  found  under  British  eonvcqr. 

w  ihli^  Vol  m,  pp.  0MHtt7. 
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Such  a  ship  would  be  carrying  enemy  property  and  would 
therefor  be  guilty  of  treason.  It  wotdd  merit  the  aeverest 
punishment.  He  insisted  that  the  words  "using  convoy"  in 
the  royal  instructions  must  sorely  be  oonstmed  to  mean 
"volnntary  convoy/'  and  could  thus  not  cover  the  "convoy 
cases."  To  condemn  vessels  under  such  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances  would  not  be  a  just  course  for  any  power  to 
pursue  toward  a  friendly  neutral 

In  spite  of  this  strong  reasoning,  Rosenkrantz  declared  in 
his  next  communication  that  His  Majesty  could  not  make  any 
change  in  his  instructions  to  his  privateers.  Any  American 
vessel  under  the  convoy  of  British  war  vessels,  if  captured 
in  the  future  by  Danish  ships,  would  ho  considered  a  lawful 
prize.  No  Eurupeaii  power  had  called  in  'uiestion  the  justice 
of  this  rule.  In  later  eonespundence  Eiviug  showed  that 
two  (»f  the  "convoy  cases"  were  ships  that  had  been  captured 
by  Deniiiiirk  juid  released  by  the  Danish  courts  because  their 
neutrality  was  fully  establislied.  It  was  thus  clear  that  the 
vessel  had  not  rolnntarily  joined  convoy.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hope,  Captain  Klioa.  the  British  coniinander,  Charles  Dash- 
wood  of  H.  M.  S.  Pyravuis,  had  hoarded  the  vessel  and  entered 
on  the  ship's  papci*s  that  he  had  ordered  her  to  join  convoy 
to  prevent  her  going  to  an  enemy's  port  with  proviaons  and 
to  prevent  her  from  bein?  captured  by  England's  enemies.** 

In  Erving's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  made  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  that  he  had  put  before  the  Danish 
government  in  behalf  of  the  Americans.  The  most  flagrant 
violations  made  by  Denmark  were  those  connected  with  the 
''convoy  cases."  He  enclosed  tabulated  reports  of  the  sit- 
uation of  American  claims  which  show  the  following  status 

on  May  30,  1811: 

OaptoreB  in  1800,,,-  ■  i  68 

Oaptaies  in  1810  124 


M  Ibid.,  Vol.  m,  pp.  587-529;  Stah  FapwM  €md  PwbUo  DooamenU, 
1789-1316,  Vol.  Vm,  pp.  307-308. 


Total 


187 


Cleared  .... 
Condenuied 
Pending  .. 


 114 

  31 

  14 
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Condemned  CHsee  of  a  dospente  ehaitetar. 

Cases  tranafeTTel  to  'P"*-'" 
Convoy  eases 


Id 
8 
10 


Total 


187 


As  privateering  at  tliis  date  was  still  going  on,  the  number 

swelled  to  much  j^reater  proportions.** 

Because  many  vessels  had  been  condemned  and  sold  by 
Dariisli  prize  courts,  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
verse such  action,  Erving.  finally  on  November  4,  1811,  pre- 
sented reclamation  claims  to  the  Danish  guvcniuient.  His 
communication  was  soon  after  answered  by  Baron  Rosen- 
krantz  who  sent  a  counter-claim  to  Mr.  Erving  for  the 
HendHck  and  the  Mercator  cases  which  have  been  dc55cribcd 
above.  Soon  after  this  Rosenkrantz  sent  a  direct  reply  to 
Erving 's  note  of  November  4,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  as 
Benmark  had  been  fair  in  her  prize  decisions  it  Would  be 
impossible  to  pay  for  the  condemned  vessels.  Erving 's  counter- 
reply  was  dear  and  straightforwaxd.  He  reminded  the  Danish 
government  that  in  the  two  eases  mentioned  the  United  States 
had  broken  no  international  law,  bnt  that  the  eases  had  arisen 
through  error  of  offieers,  for  which  errors  Denmark  might  yet 
eipeet  to  reedve  redress.  The  aetion  of  Denmark,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  If  this 
were  not  so,  he  had  invited  the  Dainish  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aifairs  to  disenss  the  principle  upon  which  the  redamation 
was  founded.  *'Can  it  be  deemed  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  saich  a  reclamation  that  other  nations  have  submitted  to 
similai*  decisions?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  term  'defini- 
tive' as  applied  to  such  decisions  is  conclusive  af^ainst  the 
United  States?  Can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  ncriniesce  in 
a  deci«non  as  .in«ft.  because  it  is  termed  'definitiveT'  lie  ex- 
plained that  the  various  goveiiiinpntal  instruments,  such  as 
courts,  were  created  by  the  sovereign  who  was  responsible  fr»r 
their  action.  When  a  foreign  nation  was  injured  by  a  tribunnl 
the  someign  could  not  refer  it  for  justice  to  the  instrument 

SB  lb%,l.,  \  ol.  VII,  pp.  314-342;  IhUL,  Vol.  VHT,  pp.  205-233,  305-323; 
American  State  Papers,  Foreign  lieUttiont,  VoL  III,  pp.  521-536,  557-567. 
These  ref eroices  give  the  eorreepondenee  saA  ttia  rapoiti  ia  foil* 
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tliat  eaoaed  the  eomplamt  ''Wbat  is  tlila  but  to  adopt  the 
injnstiee  oomplaizMd  oft"  Oiiee  tbe  decawgng  of  eonits  mste 
made  the  controveny  was  no  longer  between  indrndnalfl,  the 
diip-owBen  and  the  privateen^  Irat  between  the  Amovtean 

government  and  the  Danish  king.    As  Denmark  conld  rest 

assured  that  America  wonld  pursue  her  reclamation  claim,  he 
hoped  that  a  piau  aught  be  adopts  which  would  satisfy  uui- 
government. 

In  a  very  conciliatory  note  of  May  8,  1812,  Rosenkraiiiz 
declared  to  Erving  that,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  Aniprioau 
mibjects  had  just  cause  for  complaints,  his  Danish  nia.|(4y 
would  bo  very  willing  to  redress  their  grievances.  From  this 
Statement  it  would  appear  that  the  Danish  foreign  minister 
did  not  recognize  that  'it  had  beoome  a  government  aiEair 
only.^® 

The  last  eommunication  from  George  W.  Erving  to  Baron 
Boeenkrantz  was  dated  April  18, 1812.  As  stated,  Rosenkranto' 
reply  eame  May  8.  Soon  after  this  Erving  left  Copenhagen 
for  Paris  and  the  United  States  eonsnl  at  Hamburg,  John  M. 
Forbes,  was  sent  as  ehargi  d*ajfaire»  to  take  eaie  of  the  few 
eases  tiiat  were  still  pending  before  the  eonrts  of  DenmorlL 
As  the  War  of  1812  started  in  June,  the  Danish  sitiiation  nat- 
urally beeame  a  minor  affair  compared  with  the  task  of  fitt- 
ing England.  At  the  same  time  it  became  impossible  for 
American  merchantmen  to  sail  the  high  seas.  Consequently 
Danish  spoliation  stopped  for  lack  of  material  to  capture. 
For  the  time  being  our  claims  on  Denmark  lay  dui-mant.  In 
a  later  chapter  the  adjudication  of  the  spoliation  claims  will 
be  taken  up.** 

•e  state  Papers  and  Public  Document*.    Vol.  IX,  pp.  90  119. 

37  Ervinjj's  corrospondcncf  coneernirif;  the  Danish  spoliation  is  also  found 
in  AnnnU  of  Congress,  12  Cong.,  1  Sees.,  Pt.  II,  pp.  1980-2016,  and  12 
Cong.,  2  Sess.,  pp.  12QI-1228. 
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CHAPTER  m 


THE  NEGOTIATION  OF  TREATIES  AND  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  CLAIMS,  1815-1847 

Although  the  international  relations  that  have  been  traced 
in  the  two  preceding  chaptera  covered  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years,  during  which  time  a  large  number  of  diaagree- 
menta  had  arisen,  yet  friendly  relations  oontinued  to  ensL 
This  state  of  aAsirs  eoold  haidly  be  ezpeeted  to  contmne,- 
hofweiver,  imless  a  settlement  of  the  disputed  points  eoold  be 
readied.  It  is  the  solution  of  these  problems  that  will  be  set 
forth  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Danish  Claims  against  the  United  States. 
Denmark's  efforts  to  obtain  Kiitisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the 

Mercator  and  the  Hendrick  have  already  been  set  forth.  In 
1812  she  renewed  the  claim  in  behalf  of  Jared  Shattnck  for 
the  loss  of  the  Mercator.  A  bill  wri*^  introduced  in  Congress  by 
the  coiiiTiiittce  on  tlaiins.  proposing  tliat  relicr  should  be  given. 
This  bill  [);LSsed  both  houses;  but  as  no  further  trace  of  it 
appears  anywhere,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  handed  to  the 
president  for  his  signature  at  the  dose  of  the  session  and  di8> 
pos^  of  by  a  "pocket  veto*'.* 

In  Deeember,  1819,  President  Monroe  laid  before  Congress 
the  ease  of  the  brig  Hendrick,  for  whieh  Denmark  had  re- 
newed her  elsim«  through  her  minister  at  Washington  and 
C.  N.  Bnek,  eonsnl-general  of  Hamburg  at  Philadelphia.  The 
ease  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  but  reported  unfavorably  on 
aeeonnt  of  existing  elaims  of  the  United  States  against  Den- 
maric' 

2.  The  Trc4it7j  of  7826. 

It  wna  a  rule  of  Demnark  to  discriminate  against  nations 

1  AmaU  of  Congress,  12  Cong.,  2  Bms^  pp.  64,  66,  67,  197,  844^ 

84S. 

t  Amortoam  StoU  Papsrs,  Forsign  XMions,  Tol.  TV,  pp.  620-688;  AmtU 
of  Congnsss  16  Gong,  1  Bm^  pp.  89,  801,  881,  1160,  8868*8288. 
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with  whieh  she  had  no  treaty  relations,  hy  patting  higher 
duties  on  goods  imported  from  them  than  was  placed  on  im- 
ports from  eoontries  with  which  treaties  were  ^abUshed.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Washington  In  1792  plaeed  a  oonsol 
at  Copenhagen.*  This  aetion,  did  not  remove  the  discriminat- 
ing duties.^  Several  times  the  United  States  government  was 
reminded  by  her  eonsals  at  that  port  that  oar  merchants  were 
i;ciying  half  again  as  high  duties  as  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  France  and  the  other  nations  which  had  treaties  with 
Denmark." 

It  seems  probable  that  this  situation  caused  the  United 
States  to  take  active  steps  to  him^  alwut  treaty  relations.  Just 
how  much  pi-elimiiiary  correspondence  passed  between  the  two 
goveriiiiieiits  before  a  treaty  was  finally  maUe  ue  cannot  say. 
for  the  dis-patehes  in  the  archives  at  Copenhagen  covering 
tlie  period  1821-1829  do  not  even  mention  that  correspondrncc 
had  been  carried  on  ;  l)iit  on  April  26,  a  "Convention  of  Friend- 
ship, Commerce  and  Navigation"  was  concluded  between  Peder 
Pedersen,  the  Minister  Resident  of  Dennuu^  at  Washington, 
and  Henry  Clay,  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 

The  treaty  of  1826,  which,  with  a  few  changes^  is  still  in 
force,  consists  of  twelve  articles  touching  on  the  most  vital 
points  of  international  relations.  In  brief  outline  the  contents 
are  as  foUows:  Article  I,  contained  the  most  favored  nations 
claose.  Article  11,  provided  that,  the  coasting  trade  excepted  there 
shoold  be  freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  coontriesi  By 
Article  III,  matoal  privileges  were  established  in  regard  to 
importation,  exportation,  and  re-exportation  of  all  articles, 
which  might  be  lawfully  handled  in  the  r«q»ective  countries. 
Tlie  duties  of  one  country  upon  vessels  of  the  other  should 
not  be  higher  than  on  iiaiivt  A-essels.  Article  IV,  provided 
that  dutic«;  and  pro}iil)it ions  should  not  be  placed  on  imports 
and  exports  l  iiuitii  tlie  two  coutiiiies  unless  tlic  same  became 
equally  bindmg  on  other  powers.   Article  V  declared  that,  in 

•  Writinffs  of  Thonuu  Jefferson,  Vol.  V,  p.  421. 
«  Ibid.,  Vol.  yj,  p.  476. 

8  American  State  Papers,  Cotnmeroe  and  Navigation,  Vol.  I,  p.  504 j 
IhUL,  YoL  11,  pp.  353,  Wr, 
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regard  to  the  duties  in  the  Sound  and  Belts,  the  United 
States  should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  most  favored  nations. 
Article  VI  stated  that  the  convention  should  not  pertain  to 
the  northern  possessions  of  Denmark  nor  to  the  direct  trade 
between  Denmark  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  According  to 
Article  VII,  taxation  in  either  country,  in  case  of  removal 
of  the  rCvSpective  subjects  of  the  other,  should  not  be  higher 
than  that  paid  by  its  own  citizens.  By  Article  VIII.  mutual 
exchange  of  consular  representatives  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
favored  nations  clause  was  to  be  established.  It  was  provided 
by  Article  IX  that,  exequatur  having  been  granted,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  powers  should  be  recognized  by  all  authori- 
ties and  inhabitants  in  the  district  where  they  resided.  Accord- 
ing to  Artide  X,  consuls,  and  their  foreign  servants,  should 
be  exempted  from  servieea  and  taxes,  and  the  archives  of  the 
ccaisQlate  should  be  inviolable.  Artide  XI  declared  that  the 
convention  dionld  be  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  farther  until 
the  end  of  one  year  after  dther  party  gave  notice  to  terminate 
it.  Under  Artide  XII,  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged 
within  eight  months.* 

Before  the  Secretary  of  State  was  willing  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  this  document,  ho  sent  a  note  to  Chevalier  Pedersen, 
Minister  Resident  from  Dcninark,  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty 
should  not  be  inter]>Toted  to  mean  that  the  United  States 
waived  her  claims  for  indemnities  due  to  her  citi/Aiis  from  the 
Danish  government.  The  minister  was  reqnrstod  to  transmit 
the  note  to  Denmark  tojfother  with  the  text  of  the  treaty.  Upon 
the  a  rknowledginent  of  the  receipt  of  this  note  by  Pedersen, 
Henry  Clay  sipned  the  treaty,' 

Soon  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  Steen  Bille  took  up  the 
work  of  Chevalier  Pedersen  as  Danish  representative  at  Wash- 
ington. In  November,  1826,  Henry  Clay  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  had  received  any  information  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion that  Denmark  placed  on  Artide  Vn  of  the  treaty.  It 

«  W.  :\f  Mallor,  Treaties,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  373-377.    Ameru-an  State  Pa- 
pers, Foreign  Eelationft,  Vol.  V,  pp.  005-907,  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  Philadelphia  Bcretninger  lS£l-18g9.   Nordamerika  II.  Sapporier. 
(American  diirpatchcs,  package  2.  Biprsarkivet,  Copenhagen.) 
»  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Beiations,  Vol.  V.,  p.  907. 
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bad  been  minored  m  the  United  States  that  American  ettisens 
eoald  not  their  pfoperty  from  the  idandB  without 

paying  the  tax  known  as  "stzthB*'  and  ''teatha"  It  waa  ex- 
prenly  fw  the  benefit  of  theie  eHiaena  that  the  daoee  had  been 

inserted.  Steen  Bille  answered  immediately  that  he  had  an- 
ticipated such  fears,  and  as  soou  as  he  arrived  he  informed, 
his  government  of  the  interpretation  that  mi^'ht  hp  made  by 

the  authorities  of  the  islands.  He  liad  received  answer  that  the 
Danish  government  well  understood  why  the  article  was  in- 
clude in  tlie  treaty.  Americans  could  rest  ass^lred  that  noth- 
ing would  be  done  which  would  defeat  the  original  intent." 

3.  The  AHntration  Treaty  of  1830. 

In  porsnanee  of  the  intention  to  press  our  claima  againat, 
Denmaikt  the  Honae  of  BepwentatiTea  in  May,  18S^,  reqaeeted 
the  Seeretaiy  of  State  to  lay  before  it  a  fall  report  of  the 
daima  for  mdemnity  due  from  that  eonntzy.  This  repoit> 
giren  in  Janvaxy,  1827,  revealed  that  there  were  in  all  167 
daima  amoonting  to  (2^682,280.86  *  It  waa  evident  that  if  we 
were  ever  to  obtain  payment  for  thoee  loaaee  we  would  have 
to  send  a  miniater  to  Denmark.  Oooeeqaently  Heniy  Wheaton 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Copenhagen  to  negotiate  a  settl^nent. 
In  May,  1827,  Henry  Clay  sent  instructions  to  Wheaton  and 
stated  that  where  his  instructions  were  silent  he  should  follow 
international  law  and  always  keep  in  mind  tliat  we  wanted  a 
friendly  feeling  to  exist  belwtcii  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark. After  reviewing  the  history  oi  the  spoliation  cases, 
which  was  based  on  the  correspondence  of  George  W.  Erving 
and  Baron  Rosenki'anlz,  Clay  proceeded  to  set  fortli  the  details 
connected  with  the  cases.  He  showed  that  the  seizure  and 
eondemnations  had  been  made  on  the  following  grounda:  (1) 
possession  of  false  papers  making  British  property  appear  to 
be  American;  (2)  eailing  under  British  eonvoy.  hereby  losing 
the  immunity  our  flag  afforded;  (3)  ponBoneion  of  French  eon- 
solar  eertifleates  of  origm  after  the  French  eonsnla  had  been 

*  For  the  corrpspondenee  hptween  Clay  and  Bille  see  IiU»»*  WMMf 

Megwter,    (1826)  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  220-221. 

B  Amermin  Stat^  Fopert,  Foreign  StkOiont,  VoL  YI,  pp.  394-365«  604- 
535.  614-624. 
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proliibited  from  issuing  them,  except  to  vessels  bound  £or 
Prance. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  grounds,  Clay  stated  that  the 
principie  followed  by  Denmark  was  entirely  correct.    We  were 
as  anxious  as  any  that  those  who  sailed  under  our  flag  un- 
lawfully should  be  punished.    In  these  cases  it  was  only  a 
qaestiotn  of  establishing  the  facta  proving  whether  the  vessels 
eondemned  were  truly  American  or  not.  He  further  held  that 
m  icgazd  to  the  "convoy  cases"  it  was  a  qiaestion  of  whetHer 
or  not  eoamj  had  been  joined  voliintarilj.  Even  in  the  ease 
of  voliintaiy  aasomption  of  eonvqy  It  wonld  depend  on  the 
purpose  for  wbieh  it  had  been  joined.   If  neatrals  bad  not 
joined  eonyQ7  for  an  unlawful  poipose,  there  would  be  no 
X9Uoa  why  they  dioald  be  eaptued  and  eondenined  by  Den- 
mark.   Being  unarmed  they  wonld  not  add  to  En^and'a 
strength.  Indeed,  they  would  weaken  her  power,  ea  they  ex- 
panded her  sphere  of  protection.   If  a  friend's  goods  on  an 
enemy's  vessel  were  not  liable  to  condemnation,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  a  friend's  goods  in  a  friend's  vessel  should 
be  liable  to  condemnation  just  because  that  vessel  was  under 
enemy  convoy.    In  an  enemy's  vessel  the  goods  of  a  friend 
would  surely  be  more  closely  blended  with  that  of  the  enemy 
than  in  the  case  of  convoy.    The  third  ground  for  condemna- 
tion, as  alleged  by  Denmark,  was  void  of  basis  of  fact.  French 
consuls  could  legally  issue  certificates  of  origin  to  the  date  they 
reeeiTed  orders  to  discontinue  the  practice,  which  was  on 
November  13,  1810.    The  vessels  seized  had  received  them 
earlier  than  that  date.    Even  if  these  eertificates  were  not 
genuine,  that  would  not  change  the  eondition  so  far  as  Den- 
mark was  eoneemed.  They  might  have  warranted  detention  by 
the  Freneh  and  possibly  eondeumation  in  a  Freneh  court,  but 
to  Bemuaik  they  were  unimportant  no  matter  whether  they 
were  genuine  or  false. 

Having  set  forth  these  general  principles,  Clay  proceeded 
to  skate  that  Wheaton  should  keep  in  mind  that,  after  the 
arrival  of  George  W.  Erving,  Denmark  had  dianged  her  atti- 
tude, a  fact  shown  by  the  restraint  placed  on  her  privateers 
and  courts.  She  had,  however,  not  given  redress  for  those 
already  wrongfully  condemned,  the  reason  given  being  that  the 
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king  could  not  reverse  the  sentences  of  his  oonrts.  We  liad 
already  made  clear  to  Denmark  through  Er\ing,  that  we  were 
not  now  askini^  for  a  reversion  of  the  sentences  of  the  courts, 
but  for  indemnity  due  as  a  result  of  those  sentences.  The 
government  would  have  to  be  responsible  tor  the  mistakes 
znade  by  the  courts^  because  the  courts  received  their  InstnM- 
tions  from  the  goveniment.  This  was  especially  true  in  regard 
to  the  '*conY07  cases,"  which  were  eondemned  by  authori^  of 
a  QMcial  order. 

Clay  then  related,  in  some  detail,  the  snbaeqiient  negotiatioiis 
in  the  affair  and  closed  his  instraetions  by  suggesting  that  a 
board  of  commiwigners  should  aseertain  the  amount  due  the 
United  States.  The  method,  however,  was  not  vital.  To  pro- 
enre  indemnity  was  the  real  object.  If  Denmark  was  finan- 
daUy  nnable  to  pay  the  fall  sum,  we  might  be  willing  to  accept 
a  compromise.** 

Henry  ^Yheaton  was  somewhat  delayed  in  presenting  these 
matters  to  the  Danish  officials  for  two  reasons.  The  cases  of 
the  Commerce  and  Hector  were  i)endmg  between  the  T"^nited 
States  and  Eussia.  One  of  these  eases  involved  tho  '^n^stion 
of  reviewing  a  sentence  pronounced  l)y  a  jn  i/j'  court.  This  the 
Russian  govenunLMit  refused  to  do,  but  finally  consented  to 
pay  an  indemnity.  The  point  of  reviewing  a  court  decree  was 
precisely  the  one  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark. Therefore  Wheaton  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the 
outcome  of  the  Russian  ease.  The  fact  that  Russia  had  paid 
an  indemnity  in  a  similar  ease  natnrally  gave  added  strength 
to  the  arguments  later  presented  by  Wheaton.  Further  delay 
took  place  because  of  a  royal  marriage  which  for,  the  time 
being,  completely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  eonrt.^^ 

In  July,  182S,  however,  Wheaton  was  able  to  present  the 
matter  to  Connt  Schimmdman.  He  stated  that  he  liad  fall 
plenipotentiary  power  to  negotiate  and  terminate  the  whole 
matter.  He  followed  closely  the  instructions  sent  him  by 
Henry  Clay,  and  stated  that  the  United  States  would  be  very 
willing  to  have  a  joint  conuuisdon  appointed  to  cover  the 

10  SMeuUw  DocvmmtU,  22  Cong.,  1  Seta.,  YoL  VI,  Doe.  249,  pp.  2-10. 
u  im,,  pp.  10-U. 
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whole  field  of  spoliation  claims,  but  that,  if  Denmark  prefercd 
a  settlement  cn  bloc,  that  method  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  Wheaton  was 
at  last  able  to  report  to  his  govemment  on  Janmiry  31,  1829, 
that  the  king  had  appointed  Count  Sehimmelman  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Count  de  Steman,  as  a  committee  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  sabjeet.^'  In  the  spring  of  that  year  a  change 
of  administration  took  place  in  the  United  States  and  the 
new  Secretary  of  State,  Martin  Ysn  Bnren,  sent  Wheaton  a 
full  copy  of  all  the  claims  against  Denmark,  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  John  ConneU,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  who  was  the  special 
xepreaentatiye  of  many  of  the  claimants  interested  in  the 
indonnity.^*  In  Aogost,  1829,  a  conference  was  held  betwera 
the  Danish  commissioners  and  our  representative  in  which  the 
whole  field  of  arf2:unientation  was  pone  over  again.  To  close 
the  matter  and  avoid  the  eorisideiaiiun  of  individual  cases, 
Denmark  finally  made  a  verbal  offer  to  pay  us  500,000  marcs 
banco  of  Hamburf?.  and  to  waive  her  claiias  to  indemnity  for 
the  Mtrcator  and  the  Htndrick.  This  off'er  was  made  on  the 
condition  that  all  claims  of  the  I'nited  States  for  cay>tnros  by 
Danish  cruisers  should  be  forever  abandoned.  Putting  the 
value  of  the  marc  banco  of  Hamburg  at  thirty-five  cents  and 
the  two  Danish  ships  at  $65,000,  which  was  approximately 
what  Denmaris  claimed  th^  were  worth,  the  ofTer  of  the 
commissioners  would  amount  to  about  $230,000.  Tiiis  offer  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  cover  the  daims  presented,  which,  as 
stated,  amounted  to  $2,662,280.36.  TVheaton  so  informed  the 
Danish  commissioners  and  after  a  conference  with  John  Gon- 
nell  made  a  connter-proposition  stating  that  we  would  accept 
3,000,000  moiirc9  donco  of  Hamburg,  and  Denmark  should  re- 
nounce her  claims  for  the  Mweaior  and  the  Hwdridt,  If  that 
offer  was  accepted  our  indemnity  would  amount  to  about 
$1,700,000. 

In  September  a  second  confeicnce  was  held.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Danish  commissioners  nrprued  that  the  Tnitcd  States 
could  not  support  their  claims  on  the  mere  assertion  that  they 


s<  IMd.,  pp.  18-16. 
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had  sofltoined  Immb.  beeanae  their  vessels  had  been  condemned. 
They  miiat  proye  that  the  evidenee  whieh  was  to  eataUieh  their 
neatral  eharaeter  was  aetoally  prodneed  in  eoort  by  thoae  to 
whom  they  had  entrusted  the  property.  It  mnat  also  be  proved 
that  the  judges  had  prononneed  azbitrary  aentenoea  and  acted 
contrary  to  the  dntiea  of  their  ofltoe.  It  was  to  avoid  the 
enormoas  work  of  going  into  details  of  each  caae  that  Dennurk 
had  been  williiiji^  to  make  a  proposition  for  settlement.** 

This  meeting  adjourned  without  making  a  reply  to  the  new 
ai^ru  merits.  Later  \V  hi  at  on  showed  that,  according  to  the 
priiici|iks  of  intei*national  law  as  exemplified  in  specific  ca^j^ 
connected  with  Hnssia,  Prussia,  En^?land  and  the  Ignited  States, 
there  was  no  legal  way  for  Denmaik  to  avoid  payins'  the  in- 
demnity. Besides  if  the  seutenccii  of  the  Danish  tribuiiaiis  were 
to  be  considered  conclusive,  it  would  mean  that  a  belligerent 
state  was  invested  with  legislative  power  over  neutrals.  It  was 
clear  that  the  decision  of  an  admiralty  tribonal  could  only  be 
condnsive  so  far  as  the  individuals  were  concerned;  they 
coold  not  be  binding  on  foreign  nations.  He  also  disdused  the 
three  points  npon  which  Denmark  based  her  right  to  captore 
and  condemn  foreign  Ycssels,  and  dealt  with  them  along  the 
lines  laid  down  in  his  instmctions.** 

When  a  report  of  the  conferences  and  the  Daniah  offer  waa 
made  to  the  American  government,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent 
new  instructions  to  Henry  Wheaton  in  January,  1830.  Martin 
Van  Bnren,  under  the  influence  of  his  chief,  Andrew  Jadmon, 
expressed  regret  that  Denmark  was  not  more  willing  to  make 
a  settlement.  Wheaton  was  instructed  that  if  nothing  could  be 
done  to  complete  a  settlement  he  was  to  inform  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmjirk  that  "the  present  Executive  would  not  be 
wanting  in  all  Miii;il»le  exertions"  to  make  p:ood  the  declaration 
that  a  jusrt  indemnity  was  wanted.**  Tn  a  friendly  but  finn 
note  tlie  Danish  commissioners  were  informed  of  the  attitude 
of  the  American  government.^' 

1*  Jhid.,  pp.  10-21, 

55  Ihkl.  pp.  22-29. 

J«  Ibid.,  pp.  :?<)-40. 

»^  Ibid^  pp.  40-42. 
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Without  qaeatioa  the  Daniah  authoritiM  mliaed  fnna  thia 
eommnnieatioii,  wMeh  mm  dated  February  25»  1880,  tthat 
albua  were  approaehln;  a  erins.  Denmaik'fl  trade  with  the 
United  States  mig^t  in  a  eomparatively  short  time  suffer  more 
than  the  priee  of  a  settlement.  Something  must  be  done  if 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  were  to  eontinue. 
At  this  point  King  Frederick  VI  of  Denmark  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands  and  ordered  his  commissioners  on  March  23, 
1830,  to  make  an  offer  to  Henrj'  Wheaton  to  settle  the  case  py 
payinpr  *' 650,000  Patagoiis. "  Upon  the  condition  that  Den- 
mark wuuliJ  relinquish  her  claims  for  the  Mermtor  and  Hen- 
dri'  J:  the  offer  was  aeeeptef]  and  einUudied  in  a  treaty.  This 
doeutJit  n1  was  sitmed  at  Copenliaf^en  on  ^larch  2^  nv.(\  later  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  KatLticatiou;s  were  ex- 
chanj^ed  in  Washington  on  June  5,  1830.** 

Thr  treaty  is  very  brief,  containing  only  six  articles.  The 
first  of  these  provided  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  elaims  for 
the  Mercaiar  and  the  Hendrick,  and  the  payment  of  $650,000 
by  the  Danish  government  to  the  United  States.  The  second 
and  third  deseribed  how  the  money  should  be  paid  and  doB- 
tributed.  The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  released  Denmark  from 
any  further  payment  of  indemnity  for  spoliation  claims.  The 
last  article  dealt  with  the  manner  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.** 

It  had  been  a  long  and  tedious  procedure  to  secure  this 
settlement.    The  provisions,  however,  were  promptly  carried 

out  by  the  Danish  government.   In  agreement  with  the  terms 

M  X  D.  BldiafdMm,  op.  «lt.,  YoL  H.  pp.  481<488.  The  minutM  of  the 
eonfcienflM  hitd  betwem  Heniy  Wheatoa  uid  the  Daniah  comnd^ioaeie 
are  found  in  Danish  and  French  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Eij;rsarkivot.  Coponhnffen.  The  letter  from  King  Froilr-nck  Vl  is  in  his 
own  han'lv  ritiT^s;.  Drj)t.  F.  A.  Nordamerika  I,  b,  .titer  vrdrnrt  nde 
Konwntioncn  af  18S0,  Marts,  18tS'18S0.  (American  dispatches,  pack- 
age 3.) 

19  For  a  full  stateiuent  of  all  the  claims,  see  House  Executive  DocumenU, 
19  OoBg*,  8  Btmh,  Vot  JX,  Doe.  68:  F6r  the  diplomatie  eoireepondenoe 
fffiiiifffllwP  with  the  tnatj,  lee  elio  Ammieom  Ammal  Begigtwr,  (1S81-88), 
VoL  Vn,  Appendix,  pp.  214-261.  For  test  of  the  tiwtj,  see  W.  M. 
Mnlloy,  Treaties,  etc.  1776  1909,  Vol.  I,  p.  377;  eleo,  KUm  MtgiKttr, 
VoL  kxXVIXI,  pp.  807-808. 
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of  the  treaty  a  necessary  act  was  passed  by  Congress.  To 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  among  the  claimants 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson.  It  con.* 
gisted  of  George  Winchester,  Jesse  Hoyt,  William  J.  Duane, 
and  Robert  Fulton.  Whea  its  work  was  eompleted  in  March, 
1838,  the  commiBBion  made  a  final  report  to  the  Secretarj  of 
State.*^  At  the  ehjae  of  the  year  1833  all  the  money  had  been 
paid  by  Deiaoask  and  diatribnted  by  the  cominliwioiL" 

4.  Propo$al  of  Reciprocity  with  8i.  Croix, 

The  measure  biown  as  the  "Tariff  of  Abominations,''  passed 
in  1828,  was  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.   To  create  a  better  situation 
Denmark  sent  General  P.  von  Scliolteii  as  a  spocinl  envoy  to 
Washington  m  the  fall  of  1830  to  arrange  for  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  the  operation  of  which  should  l)e  limited  in  its  scope. 
General  von  Scliolten,  who  was  Governor-General  of  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  reminded  the  American  government  tliat  Den- 
mark reserved  the  whole  trade  of  the  islands  to  hei'self  and 
the  United  States.    On  account  of  proximity,  the  islands  ob- 
tained practically  all  their  supplies  from,  the  United  States 
and  we  in  turn  imported  the  raw  products  of  the  iaiancla. 
Denmark  felt  that  it  was  unfair  for  the  United  States  to 
piaee  very  high  duties  on  her  imports,  thus  leaving  a  yery 
small  profit  for  the  islands.   If  this  condition  continued  it 
would  become  neeessary  to  levy  a  duty  on  gooda  imported  from 
the  United  States  to  Hie  iaLands,  thereby  shifting  Uie  trade  to 
other  countries.   To  avoid  this  he  proposed  an  extension  of 
Artide  YI  of  the  treaty  of  1826,  wluch  would  bring  about  a 
state  of  reciprocity.    He  sujinirested  the  following  amendments: 
(1)  only  ships  under  the  Danish  and  the  American  flags 

to  Tn  tiie  text  of  this  report,  eee  J.  B.  Hoore,  IniemgUon^  ArbitnUam§p 
Vol.  V,  pp.  45e9-4578. 

SI  SmaU  Journal,  21  Oong.,  2  Sees.,  p.  218;  Souw  JownuA,  21  Omg^ 
2  8eeB.|  p.  380;  Siatuttt  at  Large,  Vol.  IV,  p.  446.   Soon  after  the  treaty 

was  matle  several  irtmrnnrc  poTnpnnio5?  presented  ilainis  to  tlio  United 
States  for  the  Tlendrul  oii  the  plea  that  accordinj;  to  tlio  treaty  Den- 
mark hud  now  reloised  her  claim.  The  committee  whicli  haJ  the  matter 
in  diargc  made  an  unfavorable  report.  IIousc  Journal,  21  Cong.,  2  Soss^ 
p.  846. 
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should  be  allowed  to  cany  on  trade  in  St.  Croix;  (2)  eorn 
and.  corn  meal  shocdd  enter  the  island  free  of  duty;  (3)  other 
eommoditiea  ahoold  be  arranged  in  a  tariff  sehedtde  in  such 
a  way  that  not  more  than  five  percent  ad  valorem,  conld  be 
put  on.  neeessities  of  life  and  not  more  than  ten  percent  ad 
wUorem  on  luxuries;  and  (4)  in  order  to  keep  reciprocity  in 
aiiiouTit  as  well  as  in  rate,  the  islands  of  St.  Thonuis  and  St. 
Jolm  should  not  be  included  in  the  treaty.'*' 

After  due  consideration  Van  Buren  informed  General  von 
Sehollen  that  we  w^ere  unable  to  make  such  a  treaty  because 
of    the  most  favored  nations  clause  which  was  included  in 
almost  all  of  our  treaties.    If  we  should  give  coneession-s  to 
Ilenmark,  other  nations  eould  immediately  claim  the  same 
privileges.  We  hoped  that  whatever  measures  Denmark  should 
see  fit  to  carry  out,  she  would  always  be  guided  by  principles 
conmstent  with  the  existing  treaty,  and  directed  by  motives 
in  harmony  with  the  present  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
nations.** 

The  Danish  envoy  expressed  his  regret  beeanse  of  the 
existing  diplomatic  situation.  He  requested,  however,  that  the 
whole  matter  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Being  assured  of  this  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  left 
the  subjeet  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  ehargi  d*affaire9,  Steen 
Bille.**  The  president  laid  the  matter  before  Congress  in 
December  1830.**  It  was  reported  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Cam- 
breling,  of  the  committee  on  commerce,  in  March  of  1831. 
The  wliole  situation  was  explained  in  the  report  together  with 
General  von  Scholten's  proposals.  It  was  shown  that  the 
Danish  West  Indies  were  virtually  a  commercial  ai)i)eiidage 
of  the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  di])lomatic  difficulties 
which  would  arise  if  the  proposals  were  put  into  operation, 
the  report,  when  read,  was  laid  on  the  table.^"   Denmark,  how- 

22  Senate  Doouments,  21  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  Doc.  21,  pp.  2-9. 

23  Ihid.,  pp.  9-11. 
Ihid.,  pp.  11-15. 

25  Richnrdson.  op.  dt.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  531-5.'?2. 

2«  The  total  imports  to  the  Unitod  Ptatcs  from  the  Danish  West  Indjea 
lor  the  year  ending  Beptember  30,  1826  amounted  to  $2,067,900.  The 
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ever,  did  not  cany  out  the  threat,  made  by  von  Sehdlen,  of 
laiymg  daties  on  Ammeiin  goods.  On  the  oontimry,  die  passed 
a  law  more  liberal  than  anj  f onner  one.  President  Jackson 
in  his  meseage  to  Congress  intimated  that  die  had  set  a  good 

example  in  her  colonial  policy,  which  it  would  be  well  for 

other  nations  to  follow.'^ 

5.    The  Termin/itwn  of  the  Janes  Claims. 

In  March,  18U6,  Congress  had  paid  $4000  to  Peter  Landais, 
the  French  captain  of  the  Alliance  which  had  captured  the 
Union,  the  Betsy  and  the  Charming  Polly  in  1779  and  brought 
them  into  Bergen.^''  It  is  possible  that  other  claims  tmmng 
from  the  Bergen  affair  ivere  put  before  Congress  prior  to 
1812;  but  as  many  governmental  records  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  eapitol  dnring  the  War  of  1812,  no  definite 
reeord  remains  of  some  things  that  had  been  trsnsseted.  From 
reeords  extant  it  appears  that  Seeretaiy  Monroe  on  Deoember 
14,  181%  sent  a  note  to  the  Danish  charffi  d't^tmm  at  Wash- 
ington, stating  that  a  report  was  current  that  Denmaik  had 
dedded  to  pay  the  daims.  If  this  report  were  trae  our 
government  was  interested  to  learn  how  it  wonid  be  ezeented. 
A  few  days  later  an  answer  was  received  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  Deniuaik  had  never  recojjnized  the  claim  "as  a  fan-  arid 
Iv^nl  one  and  it  had  for  many  yeaj^s  ah-eady  considered  it  as 
a  superannuated  and   aliandoned  affair, 

In  January  1820  a  claim,  which  the  previous  month,  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  James  Warren,  a  lieutenant  on 

export  to  the  islands  for  the  samo  period  equalled  $l,3dl,004.    In  tliat 
■ame  year  our  dlieet  eoukinerea  mitlk  BmamA  eqnalM  $100,582.  in 
porta  sad  MS^MS.  ia  imports.  drngr^stiomtH  D9ha$eg,  19  Ooog^  8  Beskt 
Y6L  tSXf  Appondls  %  fdMtr. 

iT  RjiihafiiiwB,  op,  oil.,  YoL  HI,  pp.  S4-SS;  8mua$  Doemrnenta,  28  Ooogn 

1  Bess.,  Doc.  1,  i>.  7.  For  fhO  OOmipOmdaic^  between  Oeneral  P.  von 
Seholten  and  Martin  Van  Bitrpn,  see  CongreMional  Debates,  (1830-31), 
Vol,  VTT,  Appendix,  pp.  159-166.  For  the  report  in  the  House  of 
E«prt.s<Titfttivos.  ibid..  Vol.  VTT,  pp.  S47;  Reports  of  Ctmmittccs, 
21  Conp.,  2  Res.s.,  Doc.  117,  House  Journal,  21  Conp.,  2  Se».s.,  pp.  134,  405. 

M  SeMie  DovutnetUa,  24  Cong.,  1  Sen.,  Vol.  Ill,  Doc.  198,  p.  I;  Meport 
of  Commlttmt,  29  Cong.,  1  Sees.,  Doe.  206,  p.  6. 

Annals  of  Congreatf  16  Gong.,  1  Bom.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  256-258. 
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board  the  AUiance,  was  acted  upon  onfaToraUy  by  that 
body.^"  From  thiB  time  no  claim  seema  to  haTe  been  pre- 
aented  till  Deeember,  1836,  when  Janette  Ta^or»  a  nieoe  of 
John  Paul  Jonea,  who  had  beeome  bla  legal  heir,  preeented  a 
memorial,  aaklng  for  the  money  due  as  a  reeoh  <tf  the  Bergen 
priaea.  She  called  the  attention  of  Gongreas  to  the  fMt  that 
in  1806  relief  had  been  granted  to  Peter  Landaia,  although  at 
that  time  he  was  a  disgraced  ollioer  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  United  States  navy,  as  the  result  of  being  court  martialed 
on  January  6,  1781.  Besides,  Jones  was  liis  superior  m  rank. 
She  reminded  Congress  that  it  was  Jones  who  had  first  dis- 
playeil  the  fllaj?  of  the  United  States  on  board  the  Alfred  before 
Philadelphia.  Ou  board  the  Ranger  in  Quibtriiii  liay,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1778,  he  had  claimed  and  obtained  from  Monsieur  La 
Motte  Picquet  the  first  salute  received  from  a  foreign  power. 
Papers  were  presented  to  prove  that  Jones  had  taken  enough 
British  prisoners  to  redeem  all  our  prisoners  in  Great  Britain. 
In  q>ite  of  repeated  requests  for  relief  he  had  died  withont 
receiving  the  money  due  him  for  the  Bergen  prizes/*^ 

At  aboat  the  same  ttme»  several  other  claims  of  a  similar 
nature  were  presented  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
William  G.  Parice  claimed  a  share  in  the  Bergen  prizes  on 
behalf  of  his  father  Mathew  Parke,  who  had  been  a  captain 
of  marines  on  board  the  AJUance,  Nathaniel  Gnnnison  pre- 
sented a  claim  in  behalf  of  his  father  John  G.  Gnnnison,  who 
had  worked  on  board  the  same  vessel  as  a  carpenter.  Still 
another  claim  was  advan<^  by  Lucy  Alexander,  who  likewise 
held  an  interest  in  the  prizes."  As  a  result,  the  president  was 
requested  by  Congress  to  present  the  matter  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Denmark."  It  seems,  however,  that  iniihing  was 
done  at  this  time.  Consequently  the  heirs  of  Jones  agnin 
called  the  attention  of  our  government  to  the  claims;  and  in 


»o  Jbid.,  pp.  33,  257,  277. 

■1  For  the  legal  documents  connected  with  the  Joucb'  claim,  see  Execth 

Hm  DoeimeKt9,  24  Gong.,  2  Seas.,  Vol  I,  Doe.  10,  pp.  1-89. 

*>  Report  of  CommitUet,  24  Ck>&g.,  2  Sms.,  Doe.  897.  pp.  Smm 

JommO,  U  Ooag^  S  Btm.,  pp.  49,  8S9-eo^  SOS,  Sll. 

w  amM0  JcmmoU,  84  Oong.,  2  Sev^  pp.  ISO,  880,  884. 
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1843  the  Houae  of  Beprmatativ^s  aaked  for  and  obtained 
from  Presideat  Tyier  the  ooiraqpondeiiee  oomieeted  with  the 

Fnun  the  material  obtained  by  the  House  it  appears  that 
an  inqimy  had  been  made  to  diaeover  whether  the  indemnity 
of  1660,000  i>aid  by  Denmark  in  1830  was  snpposed  to  otrwer 
the  Jones  daim.  John  G.  Calhoun,  who  was  Seeretaiy  of  State 
at  the  tune,  had  stated  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  treaty  to 
that  effeet  A  letter  was  also  sent  to  Henry  Wheaton,  llSnie- 
ter  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  who  had  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  Deninark  in  1830,  asking  for  his  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Henry  Wheaton  s  reply  is  very  clear  and  throNvs 
much  light  on  the  subject.  DcalniL'  the  question  whether 
tlie  long  time  that  had  ehipsed  snice  I  lie  rise  of  the  claims  had 
invalidated  them,  he  stated  lhat.  if  this  ease  should  be  given 
over  to  a  third  power  for  arbitral  ion,  the  claim  would  most 
likely  not  be  held  valid,  because  almost  seventy  years  had 
pa^d  since  it  arose.  He  suggested  therefore  that,  in  order 
not  to  harm  the  case,  his  opinion  on  this  point  ought  to  be 
kept  secret.  He  felt  sure,  however,  that  the  claims  were  not 
preelnded  by  the  indenmity  treaty  of  1830.  Nothing  was  said 
in  that  treaty  about  the  Bergen  prises  and  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  the  $050,000  were  paid  for  '*the  seisure  and  con- 
fiscation of  Ameriean  vessels  and  property  by  the  enusers  of 
Denmark,  or  within  the  Danish  territory  during  the  war  which 
commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  in  1807  and 
wss  terminated  )>y  the  peaee  of  Kid  in  1814."** 

Touching  the  problem  of  international  law  involved  in  the 
Bergen  prize  case  he  made  several  comments.  Wlion  a  f^i  oup 
of  people  form  a  revolution  to  shake  off  the  p:ovei-iinu'iit  of  the 
** metropolitan  country"  and  to  establish  an  indeixndeiu  na- 
tion, (itlur  nations  may  follow  various  coui'ses  while  the 
Rtru^^de  is  still  going  on.    They  may  remain  passive;  they 

•*  J.  D.  Eichardsou,  o^.  oit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  320;  Executive  Documentg,  28 
Gong.,  lit  Beit.,  Vol.  n.  Doc  264. 

H  The  imrdiiig  of  WhmUm*9  ftatement  is  faulty  according  to  the  text 
of  the  teMty.  See  W.  K.  Malloy,  TrmHet,  9te^  m€'1909.  Vol.  I,  p. 
877. 
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may  recognize  the  revolting  portion  formally  and  yet  remain 
neutral  in  the  struggle;  aud  finally,  tiiey  may  form  an  alliance 
with  one  of  the  parties.  With  these  facts  in  view,  he  asked, 
what  attitude  ought  Deuinark  to  have  adopted  toward  the 
United  States?  A  ueutrai  state,  without  any  doubt,  had  the 
right  to  forbid  belligerent  vessels  to  bring  their  prizes  into 
her  harbors,  provided  she  acted  impartially  and  let  her  inten- 
tions be  known.  She  might  even  grant  the  privileges  of  her 
harbors  to  one  of  the  belligerents  and  refuse  it  to  the  other 
if  it  had  been  80  "'stipulated  by  treaties  existing  previous  to 
the  war/'  Denmark,  not  being  an  ally  o£  Great  Britain, 
ahonld  aa  a  neutral  have  shown  hospitality  to  the  yesaels 
brought  in  by  the  Amerieans,  provided  she  had  no  previous 
tieaty  with  England  which  she  was  under  obligation  to  ob* 
serve.  Neither  eould  Denmark  defend  herself  on  the  basis  of 
the  right  of  poHUnUnii  or  reversion  of  previous  condition. 
This  does  not  exist  except  between  subjects  of  the  same  state 
or  between  allies.  Again,  as  Denmark  was  not  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  she  could  not  take  advantage  of  that  international 
rule.*® 

Denmark,  he  added,  seemed  to  rest  her  case  largely  on  the 
fact  that  she  Imd  not  leeogiiized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  question,  however,  was  not  whether  she 
had  acknowledged  our  inilt-jjemieuce,  but  whether  such  a  siate 
of  war  actually  existed  between  the  nations  as  iiiade  it  the 
duty  of  all  nations  to  respect  the  rights  of  both.  "Denmark 
must  either  have  considered  the  T'nited  States  as  lawful 
belligerents,  or  as  pirates^  incapable  of  acquiring  any  of  the 
rights  of  just  war.  In  the  former  case,  she  was  bound  to 
perform  towards  them  all  the  duties  of  impartial  neutrality. 
In  the  latter,  her  oonduct,  if  its  motive  bad  been  avowed, 
might  have  provoked  resentment,  as  an  act  of  hostility,  ac* 
eompanied  with  insult.  In  either  alternative  her  interference 
to  disturb  the  lawful  possession  of  the  captors  would  have 
justified  immediate  reprisals;  though  prudence  might  have 

»•  Under  jus  poftlimitm  property  captured  hy  nn  memy,  npon  it«?  recftp- 
ture  hy  a  friend,  rcrorts  to  its  owner.  Bee  &1bo  Montieur  do  Vftttel,  Law 
of  NatioM,  Chitty'B  edition,  Bk.  Ill,  eh.  14b 
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indnoed  the  Ameriean  gomnment  to  vetein  from  morting 
to  this  extremity."  'WHeaton  felt  however,  that  allowanee 
Bhoold  be  made  for  the  einiimstaneM  under  whidi  the  aiEair  oe- 
enmd  and  for  the  ideas  of  the  day.  Denmark  had  not  jet  can- 
tered the  Anned  Neatra]it7,andaeQlomalrey61twaseoDsidered 
ft  erime.  Beddes,  Bn^and  probahly  brought  very  powerfol 
prMBQxe  to  bear  on  the  rather  weak  Danish  state.  It  wm 
elear  from  the  eorrespondenee  eonneeted  with  the  ease  that 
Denmark  sought  to  "ezenae  and  paOiate"  xmtfaer  than  to 
jostify  her  action.*^ 

"Wheaton*8  letter,  sent  by  the  State  Department  to  'William 
W.  Irviii,  our  representative  in  Copenhagen  in  1843,  formed 
the  basis  of  his  communication  to  the  Danish  forciRTi  office, 
dated  Februarj'  10.  1845.  ^Tore  than  two  years  pas.s<  .1  before 
the  Danish  government  i'e])li('ri.  Finally,  on  June  4.  1S47, 
tlie  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi'airb,  Count  Revenilow- 
Crmiinii,  answered  Irvin's  letter.  Tn  this  communication 
every  argument  that  had  come  up  in  the  whole  controversy 
was  dealt  with  in  detaiL  As  Wheaton's  letter  was  a  master- 
ly exposition  of  the  American  side  of  the  question,  so  this 
letter  was  a  dose  rival  stating  the  Danish  side.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  i^yo  a  fall  review  of  it 

He  expressed  soiprise  beeanse  the  United  States  at  so  lata  a 
period  shoold  revive  a  daim  whieh  arose  daring  sn  age  whm 
the  peaee  of  the  wotld  was  distorbed  with  a  large  nomber  of 
serioas  and  complicated  qaestions.  The  first  question  with 
whieh  he  deslt  was  that  of  Denmark's  obligations  to  the  two 
belligerent  powers.  He  informed  Irwin  that  the  United  States 
was  wrong  in  stating  that  Denmaik  was  onder  no  obligation 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  British  government  for  the 
release  of  the  Bergen  prizes.  On  the  contrary  she  was  bound 
by  a  treaty  of  1660,  then  in  force,  to  do  just  what  England 
demanded  of  her.  No  orn  (  (mid  deny  that  the  colonies  were 
in  revolt  against  England  and  were  carrying  on  a  civil  war. 
As  Denmark  had  not  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  iStates,  the  three  prizes  could  not  be  regarded  by  her 

ST  For  tho  text  of  the  letter  from  Henry  Wlieaton  see  Executive  Dom- 
mmUt,  28  Cong.,  1  Bees^  Vol.  n,  Doc  864. 
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as  anything  but  Brituh  property,  which  aceofdmg  to  the  treaty 
mentaaned  must  be  mtored.**  Under  the  •"«*™g  dmun- 
irtmiece,  therefore,  Bemstorff  could  not  have  entered  into  offieial 
eoneepondenee  with  Dr.  Franklin  without  reeogninng  the  iade- 
pendenoe  of  the  eokmiee.  This,  he  stated,  must  hove  been 
his  reason  for  not  prodncing  the  treaty  in  qneatlon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  offer  made  by  M.  de  Waltentorif  was  styled 
a  gratoitons  donation,  and  was  not  to  be  regarded  aa  an 
actowwledgmeiit  by  the  Danish  government  <tf  a  wrong  eom* 
mitted.  On  the  basis  of  these  arguments  he  held  that  the 
claims  of  Commodore  Paul  Jones  were  without  legal  fouuda- 
tion. 

But,  he  maintained,  there  were  further  i  (  isons  why  no  ( laim 
should  be  made  at  this  time.  Not  onl\  were  th(  -  lanns  in 
themselves  invalid,  but  they  were  now  both  supi  raimualed 
and  presenbi'l  The  United  States  had  only  made  oik  very 
ind(  finite  demand  sinee  1788.  That  demand,  if  indeed  it 
might  be  considered  as  such,  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Danish  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington, 
dated  December  18,  1812.  Mr.  Pedersen  had  replied  that 
Denmark  had  never  reeognize<l  the  claim  as  fair  and  besides 
that  it  was  now  saperannnated.  No  farther  demands  had  been 
presented  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  If  the  elainia  were 
reeogniaed  hy  laek  of  action  to  be  saperannuated  then,  how 
mneh  more  now  thirty-fiTe  years  later  f  If  the  United  States 
had  still  intended  to  put  forth  a  daam  it  shoold  have  been 
presented  in  1880  when  a  treaty  was  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  potting  an  end  to  all  eristing  daims.  Beventlow- 
Crimlnil  eloeed  by  saying  that  he  was  firmly  eonyineed  that 
the  arguments  presented  would  "be  suffieient  to  put  an  end 
to  the  claims  forever,"  and  "to  remove  all  subjects  of  discord 
.  .  .  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  his  august  sovereign, 

a*  TIm  tmtj  pTOTided  Uiat  ih»  wmtmeting  parte  woaM  mi  haito  tte 
■BMte  or  vebeby  Hm  one  of  the  othflr,  nor  allow  fhdr  lobjMts  to  do  io. 
In  tiM  Muna  wiy  the  ptopoitj  of  the  one,  being  bron^it  into  the  rMlms 
of  the  other  by  pnemies  or  rebels,  Bhoald  fofihwith  ho  mtoioJ>   For  tiM 

text  of  Article  V,       Appendix  C. 

m  Ww  tah  toit  of  tbo  lettar  from  Bevootlow-Oriaiidl  to  W.  W.  Mb» 
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It  ia  of  interest  to  notice  how  well  the  aigomfiiits  of  Uenzy 
VthasAm  and  those  of  Beventlow-Criminil  agree  on  the  mam 
ptnnta  of  mtemational  law.  Both  reeogniaed  atatatea  of  limi- 
tation,  althoQ^  our  goveroment  in  the  past  had  not  aeoepted 
this  prindple.^  The  two  men  were  alao  agreed  in  regard  to 
dbligationa  where  a  treaty  existed.  They  did,  however*  not 
agree  on  the  question  of  the  xeoognition  of  independenoe. 
Wheaton  took  the  stand  that  Denmark  was  mider  obligationa 
to  the  United  States  no  matter  whether  or  not  she  had  recog- 
nized their  indoi)eiidenee,  while  Kcvcntlow-Crimiuil  held  that 
on  aecount  of  the  existing  treaty  Denmark  was  under  obliga- 
iKjiis  to  England  at  least  until  she  had  recognized  the  inde- 
peiideTK-e  of  the  colonies.  Till  that  time  she  would  have  to 
treat  them  as  rebels  and  could  not  enter  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  them. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  for  two  i*easons  Denmark  was  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  the  Jones  claims  in  1846.  The  first  of 
these  is  intrinsic  in  the  case.  When  she  gave  hack  the  Bergen 
prizes  to  Great  Britain  she  was  performing  a  duty  under  a 
treaty,  hence  eonld  not  be  held  culpable  by  a  tliird  party. 
The  second  reason  is  fonnd  in  the  principle  of  prescription, 
which  operated  in  this  case  because  of  the  lapse  of  time.  On 
the  basis  of  this  principle  the  rights  of  the  United  States  must 
have  terminated^  if  not  earlier,  at  least  in  1830.  Denmaik, 
however,  committed  what  might  be  called  a  moral  wrong  by 

see  Beports  of  CommSnteM,  30  Cong.,  1  Beat.,  Doc.  9,  pp.  54-56.  The 
diplomatic  dispatchee,  oonnectod  with  this  affair,  located  in  the  Depart* 
mpTit  of  Forf»ipi  AfTairs,  BigaarkiTet  at  Copenhagen  are  not  releaaed  for 

the  yim  of  the  public. 

4,9  Expressing  tho  opinion  of  a  former  committee  on  forci^  uffairji,  Mr. 
Maclaj,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affaiij*,  on  February  10, 
1846,  made  the  following  statement  in  the  House  of  Boprcsentatives  in 
fegard  to  the  Jonea  eaae.  "It  ia  not,  as  Inthnated  by  Mr.  Pedeiam* 
nn  nbandoned  tJhii,  nor  ia  it  a  aaperamranted  one.  QneetionB  of 
honor  and  right,  as  between  sovereign  states,  are  not  to  be  stmuimrily 
disposed  of  like  the  debt  of  an  individual,  by  a  statute  of  limitations. 
Therf>  if  no  lapse  of  time  which  clischnrpea  a  nation  of  the  right  to 
demand  of  another  nation  reparation  for  a  palpable  wrong.".  £eport 
of  Committees,  29  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Doc.  206,  p.  6. 
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failing  to  set  forth  more  fully  and  convincingiy  the  fsets  of 
tlie  treaty  of  1660  in  the  early  etages  of  the  negotiation. 

It  appears  that  the  matter  was  dropped*  The  daims  of 
the  hei»  of  Jonee  and  othen  eonneeted  with  the  Bergen  prise 
afGair  were,  however,  still  before  Congress.  To  dispose  of  the 
whole  affair,  as  well  as  to  honor  the  name  of  the  great  rerotn- 
tionary  eommodore,  Congress  psssed  an  act  on  Kareh  21,  1848, 
for  the  relief  of  all  eoneemed.  Thus  ended  the  history  of 
the  Bergen  prize  case  and  of  the  Jones'  claims — the  first  and 
also  the  longest  drawn  out  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark/^ 


Tor  the  dowmanti  in  full  ao— eted  with  the  Jones'  daims,  bm 
<MdL»  pp.  1-SS;  JTosM  /•oernai;  80  Ooag.,  1  BeM.,  pp.  420-438,  6M; 
SmtatB  JmmAf  30  Gong.,  1  Seas.,  p.  220;  lUport  of  CommUteM,  80 
Ooog.,  1  Sees.,  Vol.  I,  Doe.  9;  Senate  BeporU,  33  Gong.,  1  Seas.,  Vol.  I, 
Doc.  180  ;  Senate  ETeeuHt  e  Documents,  37  Cong.,  2  Bem^  VoL  IV,  Doc. 
1;  Statu4  at  Large,  VoL  12^  p.  214. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THB  ABOUTION  OF  SOUND  DUES  AND  OTHBB  PBOB- 

LBHB,  1841.1860 

1.   Abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues, 

The  Baltie  Sea  would  be  a  mare  clausum  if  it  were  not  for 
the  three  narrow  straita,  whieh,  by  their  continuation  throu^ 
the  Cattegat  and  the  Skagerak,  eonnect  it  with  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Atlantie  Oeean.  The  little  Belt  between  Jutland  and 
the  laland  of  Fyn  (Faenen)  Is  too  ahaUow  to  be  of  mmeh  ua 
to  navigation.  The  Great  Belt  between  Fjn  and  Sjoeland 
(Zealand)  does  not  nm  in  a  favorable  direetion  for  diips 
boond  for  the  eaatem  Baltie  |K>rtaL  Conaeqnently  the  Oresiind, 
or,  aa  it  ia  known  in  the  Bnc^iab  tongue,  the  Soond,  between 
Zealand  and  Sweden  baa  atwaya  been  the  main  entranee  to  the 
Baltic.  Prom  time  immemorial  the  dues  collected  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  passing  tlirough  the  Sound  or  Beits  iiad  constituted 
a  rich  fsonrcc  of  Danish  revenue. 

To  understand  why  a  difference  should  arise  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  in  reprard  to  the  oollection  of  the 
iSonnd  Dues  it  is  of  importance  to  know  approxmiateiy  when 
an»i  how  thf^^-r  dues  orifrinnted.  Brrause  of  their  earlv  origin 
they  were  intrically  interwoven  with  the  political  and  economic 
systems,  not  only  of  Denmark,  but  of  Europe.  On  account  of 
their  age  Denmark  insisted  on  her  right  to  collect  the  dues, 
the  right  being  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations;  while  on  the 
very  same  ground  the  United  States  insisted  on  her  right  of  ex- 
emption froin  paying  the  dues,  as  she  had  never  been  the  beneA- 
eiary  of  the  aeta  and  movements  through  whieh  the  dues  had 
originated. 

Students  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  set  forth  the 
theory  that  the  Soond  Dues  originated  between  the  years  1^ 
and  1429.  Their  contention  is  based  on  a  statement  in  the 
"Ltbeeker  Tage"  of  July,  1423,  where  it  is  reported  that  the 
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king  at  Copenhagen  levied  a  toll  on  the  ships  in  the  Sound.^ 
Their  coneiofflon  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  faet  that  no 
records  exist  in  the  Danish  archives  dated  before  the  year 

1497.  From  that  date  till  1660,  actual  records  are  txlaiit  of 
the  number  of  sliips  that  passed  the  Sound,  their  nationality, 
and  the  amount  of  dues  eoUected,  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  passim  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  three.* 

It  appears,  however  that  the  date  1423  is  not,  after  all,  the 
year  of  the  origin  of  the  Sound  Dues.    The  Danish  historian, 
Baden,  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  early  Danish  kings 
had  complete  control  over  the  Sound  and  Belts.    They  felt 
it  to  bo  their  duty  to  keep  them  cleared  of  pirates.  When 
strangers  wanted  to  sail  through,  either  for  the  sake  of  war, 
for  trade,  or  for  obtaining  herrings  in  the  Sound,  they  had  to 
secure  permission  of  the  Danish  king.    This  eonld  only  be 
obtained  through  the  payment  of  money.    Thus  the  dnes 
originated  beeanse  the  king  rendered  a  serriee.*  This  theory, 
althoagli  plausible,  would  not  be  of  much  value  per  se.  Docu- 
ment8>  however,  are  extant  whieh  show  the  existenee  of  the 
dues  earlier  than  1423.  On  April  4,  1436,  the  City  of  Danrig 
sent  an  inquiry  to  the  City  of  Lflbeek  addng  what  was  their 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Sound  Dues, 
since  the  peace  with  King  Erick.*    Liibeck  answered  on  April 
21,  1436,  that  according  to  the  treaty  between  them  and  the 
King  of  Denmark  (Erick  of  Pomerania)  they  were  to  enjoy 
all  the  old  priviloRos,  atid  as  friM'drini  from  the  payment  of 
Sound  Dues  was  one  of  those  privikges  tliey  did  not  intend 
to  pay  the  dues.**   It  seems  clear,  while  not  conclusive,  that 

1  ThiB  is  the  eonclusion  oi  tiie  Banish  historian,  J.  A.  Fredencia,  iu 
Us  artide,  "Fka  hTflkaa  Tid  dEriver  Snadtoldeii  >igt'*  Sirtoritk 
nOMrift,  4de  Bnkke,  Bind  5  (1875*1877),  pp.  1-80.  Tlie  nune  opinion 
is  bdd  by  the  Qmtatan  hfstoiiaa,  Dietrich  Sehifer,  in  hit  arfeiele^  "Znr 

Frage  nach  dcr  Einfuhring  des  SuTidzolls/'  Hansiiohe  Geschicktsbl&tter 
1875,  pp.  31-43.   For  the  bans  of  their  statement  sec  Appendix  D. 

*  These  records  have  been  published  by  Nina  EIlLnger  Bang,  XdbeUm' 
ovfr  SLibsfart  og  VareiroMport  gcnncm  Orcsvnd,  1479'1660. 

^  Gustav  L.  Baden,  AfhandXinger  %  FcBdrelandets  Eittorie,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  221-260. 

*  Eo/nsereceesief  Abth.  II,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4S5-486. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  486-487. 
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the  duts  aei  drding  to  this  statement  must  antedate  the  year 
1423,  or  the  term  **old  privileges"  must  have  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing in  this  place. 

On  February  6,  1386,  a  treaty  was  made  between  Denmark 
and  certain  Prussian  towns  in  which  the  latter  were  promised 
free  navigation  ol  the  Sound,  providing  they  would  not  station 
flhipa  of  war  there,  but  trust  to  the  Daniah  king  to  keep  it 
dear.*  In  1328  King  Chriatopher  II  granted  ezemptton  from 
toll  In  the  Great  Belt  to  the  monaiteiy  of  Sor&  It  ss  «lf • 
evident  that  dues  must  have  been  charged  in  the  Scnnd  as 
early  as  they  were  in  the  Belta,  otherwise  there  wonld  haw 
been  no  traffic  in  th  Belts  at  aU.  Henee  we  may  infer  that 
the  Sound  Dnes  date  back  at  least  to  1328.^ 

From  time  to  time  Denmark's  right  to  eolleet  the  Sound 
Dues  was  recognized  by  treaty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
here  a  history  of  the  treaties  dealiiig  with  this  saibjeet.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  rate  of  dues  was  based  on  a  schedule 
incorporated  in  llie  treaty  of  Christianople  in  1645.  between 
Denmark  and  Holland.  Certain  iil>^(  ure  portions  in  this 
schedule  wei-e  explained  in  a  supplementary  treaty  with  the 
Dutch  in  1701.  Upon  this  basis  dues  were  coUeeted  till  1841. 
when  a  treaty  was  made  between  England  and  Denmark 
establishing  a  new  schedule.  This  treaty,  with  a  few  changes 
e6tablishe<l  in  an  amendatory  treaty  of  1846,  remained  the 
basis  until  the  dues  were  abolished  in  1857.* 

The  Sound  Dnes  were  not  collected  with  equal  regnlaiity 


«  Keprsta    Diplomatioa    ni-stoHfr,    p.     42ft.     For    the    text    of  tlM 

agreement,  srr  nan^rrrcr^.<ii'.  Ahth.  I.  Vol.  II.  pp.  ^72-'i7^. 

T  J.  F.  W.  Schlegel,  Damrnirk^  '^n  U crtngddmmcnxcs  Stutsret,  Chftpter 
VII.  Macgrcjjor  Rtateu:  "Th.-  morti  anciPnt  chnrtor  extant,  rcft^rrinfj 
to  toU  payable  in  the  Sound  afid  Belt«,  in  that  grautcd  hy  Erick  Menved 
la  ISie  to  the  Town  of  EMerwieek  la  Hollaad  stipulating  tlio  ittt 
of  duty  to  be  pold  by  Dutflh  ahipo  at  Njborg,  npoa  tlw  ooBTeyaaee 
tlmmj^h  the  Belts  of  cloth  dettlBod  for  Bile."  JiAm.  MMgregor,  Com- 
menial  StatisUet,  Vol.  I.  p.  ICS,  Note.  I  teie  been  aaablo  to  flid 
ftnv  other  roference  to  ih]s  ilocara&at, 

8  M.  Tliomns  Aiitoine  Jo  Mnricn,  Tahleu  des  Droits  et  Uaaget  d«  Com- 
mem  Julntif.s  au  J^amanc  tlu  Sund :  F  Hes.'^mland.  On  .^mtnd  Pnes; 
E.  Hcheret,  Der  SundsolL  These  works  giro  a  good  resume  of  the  sub* 
jeot. 
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and  for  the  same  purpose  at  all  times.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
1532  Kiiifz:  Christain  Hi  ordered  dues  to  be  collected/'  an  un- 
necessary order  if  they  were  being  collected.  In  1633  Chris^ 
tian  IV  caused  special  dues  to  be  levied  so  that  a  better  harbor 
might  be  built  at  Eisinore  where  the  ships  had  to  lay  in  to 
pay  the  dues.^**  In  1692  the  dues  were  farmed  out  for  the  sura 
of  100,000  rixdollars,  which  sum  must  have  been  too  large,  as 
Eduart  Krusse,  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  complained  he  could 
not  pay  it.^^  This  condition  was  probably  the  cause  of  a 
loyal  decree  which  ordered  dues  to  be  collected  from  Danish 
▼easels  as  well  as  foreign.^'  The  fact  noted  above  that  we 
have  records  for  only  one  hundred  and  ten  years  between 
1497  and  1660  may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the  same  basis. 
Ihiring  the  seventeenth  eentnry  mnch  dissatisfaetion  arose  on 
account  of  these  irregularities.^*  When,  however,  the  dnes  of 
eveiy  nation  were  pnt  on  the  basis  of  the  Datch  treaties  of 
1645  and  1701,  the  dissatisfaetion  disappeared.  At  leasti 
eomplaints  appeared  to  cease  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  country  that  paid  the  greatest  part  of  the  Sound  Dues 
was  naturally  Great  Britain.  As  stated,  she  had  secured  con- 
siderable reduction  by  the  treaties  of  1841  and  1846.  Because 
of  the  most  favored  nations  clause  incorporated  in  nearly 
every  treaty,  practically  every  country  was  benefited  by  the 
Anglo-Danish  treaties.  So  far  every  nation  acquiesced,  legally 
at  lea«7t,  in  their  existence. 

The  first  nation  that  refused  to  pay  the  dues  was  the  United 
States.  The  first  popular  discontent  was  expressed  in  the 
Boston  Monthly  Magagine  of  January,  1826.  Here  Caleb  Gush- 
ing argaed  that  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  our  dignity  to 
pay  tribute  to  any  nation,  especially  where  no  quid  pro  quo 
was  received.  Whether  Denmark  could  jostly  claim  the  dnes 

*  For  the  text  of  the  doetes^  mo  C.  F.  Wegner,  BigtarkivtU  Aanb§ret» 

nimgrr.  Vol.  TTT,  p.  30, 

For  the  text  of  the  decree,  see  Appendix  E. 
II     Diary  of  King  Christian  V."  March  30,  ie92.    0.  P.  Wegener, 
GehHmerarkiveis  Aarsberetnhiger,  Vol.  VI.  p.  287. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

u  Ikid.,  Vol.  m,  pp.  07-98  Vol.  Yl,  p.  315. 
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in  the  past  was  of  little  importaiiee  to  qb  as  tliere  was  now  no 
adequate  reason  why  m  should  psy  them.^ 

In  May  Daniel  Webster,  the  Seeretary  of  State,  eaUed 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  faet  that  even  though 
we  had  comparatively  little  direct  eommeree  with  Denmark^ 
yet  we  paid  a  yearly  mm  of  about  $100,000  in  Sound  Dues. 
Besides  this,  we  paid  port  duos  even  thoagh  we  did  not  enter 
Daniiih  ports  except  to  jja\  the  Sound  Dues.  He  recoiiiniended 
that  our  iiiiiiister  to  Denmark  enter  into  commnnicatiou  wiiii 
the  Danish  government  to  have  this  condiliou  changed.** 

When  in  1844  Calhoun  became  .SocretMry  of  State,  he  wrote 
to  Wm.  W.  Irvm  for  all  the  in loi matioii  he  eould  get  in 
regard  to  the  navigation  in  the  Sound,  but  requested  that  the 
matter  be  kept  secret,  Irvin  sent  this  iinformation  and  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  United  States  intended  to  terminate  the 
treaty  of  1826  in  order  to  bring  the  Sound  Dues  question  to 
a  head,  she  had  better  not  wait  too  long  ''as  the  wheels  grind 
slow  in  Denmark."^*  It  appears  that  nothing  farther  was 
done  at  this  time.  In  1848  the  new  minister,  Robert  P.  Flenni- 
ken,  in  a  eonversation  with  the  Danish  MinistOP  of  F^ireign 
ASaaiB  broaehed  the  qnestion  of  the  aboUtien  of  the  dnesL 
The  Danish  minister,  aecording  to  Plenniken,  aeknowledged 
that  the  dnes  were  nnfair  and  that  he  eould  not  defend  the 
principle  upon  which  they  were  being  eolleeted.  A  little  later 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  James  Buchanan,  in  a  letter 
to  Flennikeu  expressed  las  satisfaction  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Danish  mini5?ter.  He  suggested  that,  as  the  reciproc- 
ity in  navigation  arranged  for  in  the  treaty  of  1826  was 
altogether  one-sided  in  favor  of  Denmaik,  it  was  fair  that 
Denmai'k  shnuld  ahuiisli  the  Sound  Dues  on  our  voKsels  to 
even  up  matters.    Buchanan  even  suggested  that  i^lenuiken 

14  The  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Monthly  Maya£%ne  in  the 
North  AiMrioan  Seview,  April,  1829,  Vol.  XXn,  pp.  406-450. 
IB  Executive  Documents  and  Beparts  of  CommUteu,  27  Cong.,  1  Seas., 
Xlo«.  1,  pp.  8^88. 

M  "lettett  of  Jolm  C.  OAova  "Amma  MtfoH  of  tft«  Ammkm 
SUMcai  JMtoMlMh  UM,  VoL  XI,  090^;  MmcnUte  Ihmmmli, 
as  OoBf  ^  1  Bmt^  Doe.  108»  pp.  8840. 
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might  offer  Denmark  $250,000  ii  such  an  arrangement  eould 
be  made  permanent.*' 

At  the  time  that  Flemiiken  laid  Buchanan's  offer  before 
Count  A.  V.  Moltke,  the  Danish  Ifinister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Denmark  ms  engaged  in  the  Three  Tears'  War.  Count  Mohke 
aaked  onr  minister  to  put  his  request  and  offer  in  written 
form;  whieh  he  did.  The  reasoning  followed  in  this  eommnni- 
eation  inehides  sevend  pointa  It  was  pointed  out  that,  aeooid- 
ing  to  the  tresi^y  of  1826,  America  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
all  Danish  ports,  while  Denmark  was  free  to  enter  all  of  ours. 
Other  natimis  paid  Sound  Dues  for  sendees  Denmark  had 
rendered  to  them  in  the  past.  Sinee  we  had  never  reoeived 
any  of  those  benefits  we  ought  not  to  pay  the  dues.  The  BaHie 
being  a  free  sea,  liie  eiitrance  to  it  ought  to  be  free;  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities  on  international  law. 
The  very  fact  that  Dijiiuiark  bad  to  laake  treaties  in  i-egard 
to  the  Sound  Dues,  was  a  proof  that  thoy  wrn-  not  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  nations.  Bpfore  closmt^'  liis  coniminiu  Mtioii  be 
made  it  clear  to  the  Danish  government  that  if  Denmark  was 
unwilling  to  make  a  chan^p  the  United  States  intended  to 
terminate  the  treaty  of  1826."" 

It  was  quite  eiear,  however,  that  wiiile  Denmark  eontinued 
at  war  with  Germany  nothing  definite  eould  be  aeoomplished. 
Besides,  the  Danish  government  had  borrowed  money  in  Eng- 
land and  her  creditors  had  obtained  a  pledge  that  the  Sound 
Dues  should  be  kept  saered  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
loan.  Added  to  thia  was  the  fsel  that  Ruana  was  favorable 
to  Denmark  and  used  Elstnore  as  a  projeeted  naval  poliee 
statiott.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  two  eountries 
would  bade  Denmaik  in  upholding  the  payment  of  the  dues.^* 

At  the  close  of  the  Three  Years'  War,  Robert  P.  Flenniken, 
who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  Sound  Dues,  was  no  longer  our  repre^entiitive  in  Den- 
mark.  Two  other  men  ioliowcd  m  quick  succession.'®   In  1854 

tv  TUd.,  pp.  38-42. 
t*  Ibid.,  pp.  42-40. 
!•  Ibid.,  pp. 
so  Bee  Appendix  I. 
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Henr>'  Bedmger  was  appointed  to  the  post  at  Co])eiihagen.  At 
tiiiis  time  William  L.  Marey  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  ^larcy  insirucled  Henry  Beding^r  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Danish  government,  as  it  must 
be  settled.  lie  showed  to  our  representative  that  it  was  to 
England's  advantage  to  keep  up  the  Sound  Dues  because  the 
dn^  on  raw  products  was  higher  than  on  manufactured  goods ; 
thua  she  gained  by  importing  raw  products  into  England  and 
making  it  into  matmfaetared  gooda  whieh  wm  shipped  jto 
Baltie  porta.  Bedinger  waa  further  isfomied  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  willing  to  make  any  paynMnta  or  give 
any  eonunereial  priyilegee  in  lien  of  the  aholilkn  of  the 
daea.** 

Henry  Bedinger  broaehed  the  matter  to  the  Daniah  teeign 

o£Sce,  but  was  informed  that  Denmark  could  not  aholiah  the 
dues  without  remuneratiou.  Later  the  Danish  Minister  of 
f  oreign  Affairs  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  not  press  the  matter  just  at  that  time  (April,  1854) 
because  of  the  political  situation  in  Europe.  Some  day,  so  he 
thought,  there  might  be  a  possibility  that  Deninark.  for  a 
compensation,  would  aba:idon  the  diif  s  alto}j:ether.  Being  re- 
minded tliat  the  United  States  government  was  unwilling  to 
give  any  o(»npensation,  lie  stated  that  he  had  strong  reasona 
to  believe  she  would.** 

In  spite  of  the  reqneat  not  to  urge  the  matter  while  the 
Crimean  War  was  in  progress,  Mar^  endeavored  to  luring  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  oondnsion.  Denmark  was  informed  that 
the  Ameriean  government  had  decided  to  terminate  the  treaty 
of  1826.**  In  answer  to  thia  notification,  the  Danish  govern* 
ment  throng  Torfoen  BiUe,  its  representative  at  Washington, 
oommonieated  to  Secretary  Karcy  its  views  in  regard  to  ita 
right  to  eoUeet  the  Sound  Dues.  The  United  States  had  daimed 
that  the  dues  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  but 
were  based  on  special  conventioiiis  made  between  Denmark  and 

n  SmwiIIw  DommmUt  33  Oong^  1  8eH^  Doe.  108,  pp. 
n  IM,  pp.  09^. 

n  MtmrnHne  JhrnmrniU,  84  Goug.,  i  Sess^  Vol.  i;  Doe.  1^  p^  SS. 
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the  various  powers.  It  was  this  point  that  Torben  Bille 
especially  sought  to  refute. 

The  Sound  JDues,  he  claimed,  were  based  on  the  law  ot 
nations  by  immemorial  preeeription.  The  ri^t  to  collect  them 
had  esiated  long  before  any  treaties  were  made  regulatiiig  the 
rate.  If  the  right  wete  baaed  on  tieatieB,  it  woald  mean  thai 
the  Tariooa  strong  powers  in  Borope  had  Tolnntarily  made 
•  grant  to  Dennaih.  This  was  contrary  to  historical  faeU. 
Neither  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Benmaik  was  sUe 
to  force  her  will  upon  the  strong  and  powerful  European 
states.  In  that  ease  thegr  would  certainly  never  have  incor- 
porated them  voluntarily  in  their  treatiee  with  Denmark. 
"While  the  origin  of  the  Sound  Dues  was  shrouded  in  the 
uncertainty  of  aiiliquity,  yet  it  was  clear  that  when  inter- 
national affairs  began  to  be  regulated  by  definite  rules,  the 
right  to  collect  the  dues  was  so  well  established,  that  without 
protest  it  was  incorporated  in  treaties.  Although  the  Danish 
govermnent  wonld  be  willing  to  admit  that,  according  to  the 
present  interpretation  of  international  law,  the  imposition  of 
similar  duties  now,  for  the  first  time,  could  not  be  sanctioned, 
yet  she  would  not  admit  that  this  should  be  a  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  rights  that  had  been  in  existence  since  time 
immemoriaL  He  further  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  recognized  the  Sound  Dues  in  the  settlement  of 
Enropean  affiurs,  at  a  time  when  similar  arrangements  were 
being  remodeled.  Under  these  cireomstanees,  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  of  1826  wonld  not  affeet  a  ri|^  which  eaiBted 
independent^  of  the  treaty.  It  would  only  leave  the  United 
States  shorn  of  the  ri^ts  and  benefits  which  she  enjoyed  as 
a  remit  of  the  trea^.  Becanse  of  the  ezistenee  of  other 
treaties^  it  would  be  impossible  to  exempt  the  United  States 
from  the  psyment  of  the  duties  on  their  commerce,  as  every 
other  nation  woold  daim  the  same  advantage.'* 

Ifarey  did  not  even  deem  it  worth  while  to  answer  Bille's 
letter,  but  replied  to  the  Danish  goveniment  by  instructing 
Henry  Bedinger  to  request,  in  a  final  append,  that  American 
eonunerce  be  relieved  of  the  burden.    If  this  should  prove 

M  IVir  ten  of  file  Itttar,  tee  Wd.,  pp.  SS-SS. 
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nnsuccessfiii,  he  was  instructed  to  inforni  ihi'  nanish  gov- 
ernment that  the  treaty  of  1826  was  abro^atid  and  to  reqnest 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  from  the  Danish  foreign  f^See. 
Bedinger  carried  out  his  instructions.*' 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  learn  what  wa^;  the 
general  attitude  of  the  leading  powers  towards  the  Sound  Dues 
ntnation.  Of  the  Genoan  states,  Pnina  was  very  much  of^ 
posed  to  the  dues.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the  Ia/Moq 
by  von  Sanger  who  was  backed  by  that  body  in  his  opposi- 
tion. Unfavorable  articles  appeared  in  the  papers  of  YUSOl 
and  Qsmbwrg,  and  a  letter  from  Harabug,  eontaiwing  the 
same  aentiment,  appeared  in  the  JVew  Yturk  fribims.**  A 
▼igoroos  pampUet  was  published  in  Stettin  in  Qennan,  Bog- 
lish,  and  French  eondemning  the  dues  as  unjust  and  con- 
trary to  international  law.*^ 

In  Bn^^d,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  sentiment  in  general 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  mnefa  opposed  to  the  daes.  We 
have  found  only  one  unfavorable  expression,  before  the  mat* 
ter  was  taken  up  in  Parliament  It  runs  as  follows:  "Wben 
the  ten  year  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  made 
in  1841  comes  to  a  close,  some  means  ought  to  be  found  for 
the  perpetual  redemption  of  the  Sound  Dues.'*'*  In  1856 
Palmerston  expressed  his  opinion  to  Count  Persismy  and 
Count  Walewski,  the  French  and  the  Russian  Miiu.'^ters  at 
London,  as  being  against  tlie  abrogation  of  the  dues.-"  Similar 
opinions  were  offered  at  this  time  in  Parliament,  Bramley- 
Moore,  sitting  for  Maiden,  felt  that  to  abrogate  the  dueis  by 
a  money  p.n-rnent  w^as  to  use  public  money  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  traders.  Besides,  it  would  be  unfair  because  the 
Sound  Dues  had  been  hypothecated  in  London  ixa  a  loan  to 

««  Th%A.,  pp.  28-32. 

2«  De  Bow'8  Ecview,  (1855),  Vol.  XVTTI,  pp.  760-763;  Exemtivf  Doo- 
«m«nte,  33  Ck^ng.,  1  Seas.,  Doc  108^  pp.  2d-28,  31-32;  ^<m;  York  I  ntmnef 
BeptflnlMf  8,  IMS. 

»»  F.  Hessenland,  Lc  Droit  du  .Swnd,  pasi^. 

»«  Edinburgh  Eevirfv.  (^H4ry),  Vn].  LXXXTT,  p.  212. 

«»  "AflA«ning  af  Buud  og.  Belttoldoa,*'  Hittori$k  lidttkr^t,  180a-186O» 
3dje  BflDkke,  VoL  I,  pp.  486-188. 
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Denmark.*"  In  spite  of  the^  voices,  however,  England 
finalh'  took  a  stand  m  fayor  of  capitalization,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

Tn  February,  1854,  Henry  Bedinprer  wrote  to  Secretary 
Marcy  that  Russia  was  backing  Denmark  **by  requiring  her 
ports  to  refuse  to  receive  the  cargo  of  any  vessel  which  has 
not  paid  the  dues. '  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Qen- 
eral  D'Oxholm,  the  Danish  repreoentatiye  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  to  James  Bnehanan,  our  ambasndor  at  the  same 
eourt,  Bedinger's  report  was  hardly  eorrect.  as  it  was  not 
throfogh  an  aet  of  the  eentral  government,  but  by  mnnieipal 
xegolations  that  the  ports  had  aeted.**  Bossia,  however, 
had  made  it  dear  to  the  Danish  goveniment  that  she  woold 
stand  by  Denmaik  in  her  demands." 

The  question  naturally  aiises,  why  was  BnaaU  in  fayor 
of  letting  Denmark  eontinne  to  eoUeet  the  Sound  Dues!  There 
certainly  were  economic  reasons  why  she  should  be  in  favor 
of  their  abolition.  It  seems  very  probable  that  her  attitude 
vras  based  on  dynastic  grounds.  During  the  fifties  it  was 
evident  that  King  Frederidt  VII  woold  not  leave  any  legal 
heirs.  This  caused  the  rise  of  the  very  unfortunate  Danish 
succession  problem.  There  were  three  sets  of  pretenders  to 
Derimnr  iv  and  Sehleswi^-Holstein.  The  nearest  heir  to  the 
Danish  throne  was  Princess  Louisa,  of  the  House  of  Olden- 
burg, who  was  inarried  to  Duke  Christian  of  Gliicksburg.  a 
gentleman  who  himself  had  a  elose  claim  to  the  duchies  and 
a  remote  claim  to  Denmark.  While  Louisa  oould  inherit  Den- 
mark and  Schleswig  the  Lex  regin  was  agaiiLst  her  in  Hoktein. 
as  it  did  not  recognize  foniale  succejwion.  The  socoikI  pre- 
tender really  bad  no  true  ciami,  as  his  father  had  sold  his 
right  for  3,000,000  rixdoUars  which  had  been  paid  by  Den- 
mark. This  claimant,  of  the  House  of  Augustenburg,  held 
that,  as  he  was  of  age  when  lus  father  sold  the  daim,  hia  ri|^ 

•0  Mansard's  FurlmmcsUary  Debates,  Vol.  CXLIV,  pp.  8400-2404. 
ii  Executive  Documents,  33  Cong.,  1  Scss.,  Doc.  108,  p.  00. 
32  BuehanRn  to  Marcy,  April  20,  1865.    J.  B.  Moor«,  Work*  of  James 
Buehc^n,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  345-346. 

•s  LettOT  from  Berlin,  d«t««l  September  15,  1855,  New  Torh  Tribune, 
October  5,  1865. 
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was  not  included.'^    The  third  prcteii  ier  was  C3iar  Nkholaa 
I  of  Russia,  a  dMoendAiit  of  Czarina  Catharina  IT,  who 
faeioiiged   to   the   House    of   Gottorp    in    HolateiiL  In 
order  to  eeeaie  a  legal  title  to  the  Baltic  pxoviaeeB  whieh 
Peter  the  Great  had  aeeored  fat  Roena  in  the  treaty  of 
Nyitad,  she  had  made  a  treaty  with  Demnaxk  on  April  22, 
1767  in  whieh  that  eoontry  gave  up  all  her  elaima  to  the 
pvovineeB  while  Gathiina  II  renooneed  her  right  to  the  dnehy 
of  Sehleewig.**  While  this  treaty  had  refoned  only  to  SeUee- 
wig,  there  was  a  historie  indissolnble  union   between  the 
duchies.    It  was  further  understood  that  whoever  ruled  in 
Schleswig  would  also  rule  in  Denmark,  so  that  the  three  ter- 
ritories were  tied  t<>^e*her  in  a  personal  union.'*    When  the 
question  of  succession  arose  in  Denmark  Czar  Nicholas  began 
to  hope  that  lu-  inigln  revive  his  claim,  and  thus  secure  for 
li^mself  or  some  member  of  the  RomanoflF  family  the  three 
Danish  realms.    It  was  his  good  fortune  tliat  he  was  al)le  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Denmark  on  June  5,  1851,  in  which  the 
provisions  of  1767  in  regard  to  the  succ^eron  were  changed  in 
his  fkvor.*^    With  soeh  piospeets  before  him  he  would  not 
want  Denmark  to  give  np  anything  that  might  become  very 
▼alnable  to  him  in  the  fatnre.  Wliile  the  Protocol  of  London, 
1862,  settled  the  saeoeesion  on  Christian  of  QlQeksbors,  "Bnsna 
....  never  lost  the  posaibili^  of  the  saeeession  out  of  view.* 
^When  it  beeame  dear  that  the  Sound  Dnes  nnst  be  abol- 
ished, Russia  beeame  the  leader  in  protecting  the  lii^ts  of 
Denmark. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  movement  for  the 
final  abolition  took  form,  all  were  not  in  favor  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  State  Department.  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  the 
Senate  held  that  we  should  not  do  anything  to  abrogate  the 

>«  O.  Fr.  de  liarteiu,  B^cuM,  ToL  XVII,  Pt.  n,  p.  332;  Joh.  Steenftrvi^ 

op.  <nt..  Vol  VI,  Pt  I,  p.  341;  Camb.  Mod.  MiaL,  VoL  XI,  p.  m 

8^  Daruike  Tra^aier,  1751-1800,  p.  232. 

se  Cam}).  Mod.  MitU,  VoL  XI,  p.  SM|  Joh.  B<i<aiifuy»  op.  ett^  YoL  Yl, 

Pt.  I,  po*y*m. 

»T  Duii^ke  Tractater,  1S00-1S6S,  pp.  220-223. 

«6  Camb.,  Mod.  Eiat..  Vol.  XI,  p.  224;  See  also  letter  from  Karl  Man 
from  Lioadon  m  .Sew  lork  Tribune,  Mi^  6,  1853. 
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Sound  Dries,  but  that  we  should  by  friendly  negotiations 
always  be  sure  that  we  were  treated  on  an  equality  with 
the  most  favored  nations.  Having  given  the  exact  figures 
for  the  year  1850,  he  showed  that  our  commerce  in  the  ISound 
compared  with  that  of  Europe  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  two 
huiKiied.  **  These  hgures  »how  the  small  comparative  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  the  reduction,  or  abolition  of  the 
dues — ^Large  enough  to  make  the  United  States  desirous  of 
reduction  or  abolition— entirely  too  small  to  induce  her  to 
become  the  champion  of  Europe  against  Denmark;  and, 
taken  in  conneetion  with  oar  geographical  position,  and  our 
pdiey  to  aroid  European  entan^ements,  ahonld  be  sufBeient 
to  stamp  aa  Qnizotic,  and  to  qualify  as  mad,  any  snch  at- 
tempt. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  House,  Hugh  F.  McDermott, 
published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  from 
June  1  to  November  6,  1855.   These  were  later  published  in 
pamphlet  form.     The  letters  argued  that  we  should  not 
disttirb  the  Sound  Dues  as  such  action  would  be  injurious 
to  Deiiiuark.  a  friendly  nation,  and  would  not  benefit  the 
United  States.    The  Sound  Dues  were  a  part  of  the  Baltic 
tariffs.    All  the  dues  paid  by  the  Prussian  cities  were  re- 
funded by  the  Pm<^sian  govern raent   to  encourage  rastmi 
trade,  hence  out  action  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  Prussian 
treasury.    It  might  be  argued  that  we  would  be  benefited 
by  lower  prices  on  Baltic  products  shipped  to  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  would  not  be  so  as  all  the  Baltic  countries 
levied  an  export  duty  as  high  as  the  trade  would  bear.  The 
removal  of  the  Sound  Dues  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
raise  the  export  duties  and  we  would  have  gained  nothing. 
He  also  showed  that  according  to  international  law  Denmark 
had  a  well  established  right  to  collect  the  dues.  "To  suppose 
that  Denmark  would  quietly  submit  to  having  its  ancient 
right  treated  as  a  wrong,  merely  because  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  declares  it  to  be  such— would  be  an  insult  to 
that  small  but  respectable  nation. 

•»  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Tears  rifw.  Vol.  II,  p.  305. 

«o  Hugh  F.  McDermott,  Lettert  on  the  Sownd-Dues-Quettion,  by  Fax, 

pauim. 
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Perhaps  a  more  signitieuiit  stateinont  in  regard  to  this 
subject  was  made  by  Secretary  Upshur,  when  in  1843  he 
suggested  that  Denmark  ''renders  no  service  in  consideration 
at  tliat  tax  and  has  not  even  sack  right  as  the  power  to 
enforce  it  would  give.** 

When  Denmark  was  informed  by  Henry  Bedinger  that 
we  had  decided  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1826,  she  realized 
that  she  would  have  to  take  definite  aetion.  In  October, 
1655»  she  sent  a  eireiilar  note  to  the  powers  inviting  them 
to  send  delegates  to  a  eongreas  to  meet  in  Copenhagen  the 
following  month,  lor  the  pnipose  oi  diseiuwing  the  problem 
of  the  Sound  Dues.  The  note  skated  that  the  time  was  nn- 
iEayoraUe  for  a  settlement  of  the  question,  hat  on  aeeoont  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  powers  to  eome  to  some  agreement  on  the  sobjeet 
Denmark  wished  to  submit  a  proposition  the  plan  of  which 
ahe  hoped  woold  be  fsTored  by  the  Tariona  nations  Inter* 
ested,  and  especially  by  the  United  Statea.*" 

Bedinger  wrote  to  Marcy  for  instraetion  in  the  matter. 
Marcy  put  the  matter  before  the  President  and  it  was  de- 
cided— and  Bedinper  so  informed — not  to  takr  part  in  the 
proposed  congress  for  the  follo^viii^r  reasons:  First,  based 
on  the  h3rpothe«ns  that  Denmark  had  the  right  to  colleet  the 
Sound  i>ue8,  I  lie  congress  w'ould  assemble  to  arrange  for 
their  capitalization.  The  United  States  wore  \iriN\illing  to  lake 
part  in  such  an  arrangement.  Incanse  they  denied  the  basic 
hypothesis.  Second,  the  Aiiierican  government  wished  to 
vindicate  the  principle  that  the  soa  was  free  to  all.  If  Den- 
mnrk  rould  collect  dues  at  the  Sound,  so  could  others  at 
Gibraltar,  Messina,  the  Dardanelles,  and  other  places.  Third, 
the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  become  a  party  to  the 
settlement  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  govern- 
ment understood  from  the  in\itation  that  the  Sotmd  Ihies 
would  be  discussed  from  that  angle.  Finally,  the  question 
wotdd  not  be  ''considered  as  one  of  commerce  or  money, 
bat  as  a  political  one.   This  wonld  be  in  accordance  with 

*^  F.  HeiiiRntland,  Le  Droit  Ji/  Sund,  p.  5. 

4a  Executive  Documents,  34  Con^.,  1  Seas.,  Vol.  I,  Doc  1,  pp.  33-38; 
New  York  Tribune,  November  16,  1855. 
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the  liutoiy  of  the  Sound  Dues,  and  with  the  part  which  they 
have  peortomed  in  the  politics  of  the  north  of  Europe."  The 
Ameriean  goremnijent  insisted  that  our  international  rights 
should  not  be  reetrieted  by  <^  iaerifieed  to  European  ex- 
pedieney.  The  United  States,  however,  would  not  be  nn* 
/willing  to  pay  her  share  of  tiie  expenses  in  the  upkeep  of 
lights,  improvementa  and  protection  of  the  Sonnds  and,  in 
faet,  wonld  be  very  liberal  in  eompenaatlng  Denmark  for 
aneh  outlays.  Ameiiea  would,  on  the  other  hand,  absolntely 
refdse  to  pay  anything  for  the  use  of  the  free  waters  ci  the 
Sound.** 

Although  the  United  States  refosed  to  take  part,  the 

proposed  congress  met  in  Copenhagen.**  Because  of  the  short 
time  which  had  been  given  to  prepare  for  the  sending  of 
delegates,  the  congress  did  not  meet,  as  (jriginally  in- 
tended, in  November  1855.  The  first  seiiijiuu  was  held  oil 
January  4,  1856.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Count  Bluhme, 
foiiiicily  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  but  now  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sound  Dues.  He  was  assisted  by  Count 
Spomieck,  Director-General  of  Tariff.  Representatives  were 
present  from  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain  and  Sweden.  It  was 
shown  in  tbis  session  that  the  dues  naturally  fell  into  two 
classes:  first,  those  levied  on  merchandise  according  to  the 
tariff  aehedules  of  1841  and  1846;  second,  those  levied  on 
shipping.  The  second  class  was  again  divided  into  ''light 
dues''  and  ''expedition  dues."  The  first  oi  these  were  used 
for  the  upkeep  of  lighthouses  snd  buoys,  the  second  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  cnstom-honse.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment did  not  elahn  any  compensation  for  the  "expedition 
dvm,"  as  the  custom-house  would  not  be  needed  if  the  dues 
were  abdidied. 

The  Dsnish  commisdoner  placed  before  the  oonferenee 
tables  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  custom-house,  showing 

«•  StemHM  Do^MMiilf,  34  Oong.,  1  8eM^  YoL  I,  Doe.  pp.  38^1. 
**  For  the  leport  of  the  British  AmbtBsador,  Andrew  Buchanan  to  his 
government,  see  Q.  Fr.  de  Martens,  op.  oit.,  Vol.  XVI,  Pt.  II,  pp  331- 
337.    For  the  Danish  report,  see  "  Aflosninj^  nf  Brind  oji  Belttolden," 
ai9t&ri»k  TidMkrift,  ISM-im,  3djo  Baikke,  VoL  I,  pp.  456-569. 
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that  according  to  the  income  from  the  duts  in  the  years 
1861,  1852,  1853,  Denmark  should  receive  60,913,225  rixdollars, 
basing  the  redemption  "at  4  per  cent,  or  25  years'  purchase.'* 
Whon  suiiie  of  tho  delegates  ventured  to  state  that  this 
am  tu:1  was  exorbitant,  the  comoiissicmrrs  explRined  that, 
in  putting  those  figures  before  the  r  oiift  i  t  iice,  they  were 
not  making  a  proposal  but  merely  stating  iacta»  which  migh.t 
be  Qfled  as  a  basis  of  negotiation. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held  on  February 
2,  1856.  On  this  ooeasbn  Coont  Biuhme  pfeseated  figures 
to  show  that  the  average  annual  receipts  on  merchandise 
during  the  years  1842  to  1847  and  1851  to  1853,  inclusive, 
amounted  to  2,098,561  TizdoUars.  The  yeata  1848  to  1860 
were  omitted  as  the  figures  for  those  years  were  inaeeorate 
on  acoonnt  of  the  war  with  Ptnasia.  The  amounts  eoUeeted 
annually  during  those  same  sream  on  shipping  as  "iiglit 
dues*'  averaged  150,018  rixdollais.  This  sum  it  redeemed  at 
4  per  eent,  or  25  years'  purchase,  would  amount  to  56,21i,< 
475  rixdollais.  The  Danish  government,  having  given  the 
question  eareftd  consideration,  had  authorised  its  repre- 
sentative to  state  that  it  would  he  willing  to  aeeept  the  sum 
of  35,000,000  rixdollars  as  a  compensation  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues. 

Tlit;  quota  to  be  paid  by  eaeh  nation  was  worked  out  in 
the  following  manner.  The  amount  of  dues  collected  from 
each  nation  on  its  ships  passing  the  Sound  for  Baltic  ports, 
durirrp  the  y^ars  mentioned  in  Rluhme's  reports,  was  aver- 
aged  with  the  amount  collected  from  the  same  nation  on 
ships  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  annual  sum  was 
then  multiplied  l)y  twenty-five.  This  as  stated  above  equaled 
56.214.475  rixdollars.  As  Denmark  offered  to  settle  for 
35,000,000  rixdollais  the  amount  to  be  paid  would  be  equal 
to  62.27  per  cent  of  the  nriginnl  sum  demanded.  The  following 
table  is  worked  out  from  the  final  treaty,  Buchanan's  re- 
port, and  the  Danish  government's  report 
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Patmunts  by  the,  Leading  Nations  ros  the  Abolition  or  the 

SOTTND  DTTZS 
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Austria  

Belgium 

Brempn   

France 

Oreat  Britain. 
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Hanover   

HoUand 
Liibeck    ,, .. 
Mrrklcnburg 
Norway 

Prussia  M» 
Bussia 
Bweden  ^ 


Natimu  ivhich  did 

not  take  part  in  the 
congreea  but  later 
paid  fhflir  dun 
The  Baltie  in  Oon«ml 

Spain  

United  States  
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19,3fi7 
14.043 
78,315 

eso,6oi 

6,875 
7,927 
90,461 
6,617 
34,006 
42,866 
1,807 
285,250 
625,747 
102,182 


47,262 
484,17;"") 
351.07' 
1,957,875 
16,265,025 
171,87' 
198,175 
2,261,525 
165,425 
600,150 
1,071,650 
45,175 

15,643,675 
2,554,550 


14,899 
65,531 
46,105 
72,088 


372,475 
1,638,275 
1,152,628 
1,808^ 


29,434 
301,455 
218,585 
1,219,003 
10,126,855 
107,012 
123,387 
1,408,060 
102,996 
373,663 
667,225 
88,187 
4,440,027 
9,739,993 
1,590,503 


0.09 

(1.S6 
0J'>2 

a.4b 

88.98 

0.31 
0.35 
4.0S 
0.29 
1.07 
1.91 
0.08 
12.62 
27.83 
4.B5 


231,909 
1,020,016 

717,829 
1,188^078 


0.66 
2.91 
8.05 


This  nmoumted  to  almost  96  per  cent  of  the  wbole.  The  rest  was  paid 
bv  Rmriiirr  nations,  hut  it  ^ipenn  that  no  fflportt  were  pnbliilMd  of 
what  each  of  these  paid. 

Russia,  Oldenburg  and  Sweden  were  the  first  to  notify 
Denmark  of  their  intention  to  accept  their  qnotaa  as  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement.  Their  representatives  signed  an 
agreement  recording  their  acceptance,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  same  terms  should  be  accepted  by  the  other 
powers. 

Two  new  problems  now  appeared.    The  question  arose 
whether  the  trandt  dues  on  routes  between  the  North-Sea 
or  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic  ought  not  to  be  reduced  or 
abolished  simultaneously  with  the  Sound  dues,"  as  these 
were  also  under  the  control  o£  Denmark.    The  other  prob- 
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Itm  arose  in  Bngland  where  the  goyemment  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  objeel  to  pay  money  oat  of 
the  treaaoiy  to  relieve  bnrdena  of  a  speeial  trade.^  After 
farther  eonrideration  England  expreosed  her  willingneaa  to 
pay  a  stipulated  sum  onee  for  all,  provided  Denmark  in  the 
future  woold  abolish  all  dues  for  the  upkeep  of  the  aoond  and 
reduce  the  tranfflt  dues  in  the  duchies.  Denmark  agreed  to 
this. 

While  the  negotiations  were  going  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  during  the  summer  of  1856,  Prussia 
and  France  agreed  that  so  important  a  question  as  that  of 
opening  the  Baltic  to  the  ^vorld  ought  not  to  be  handled 
by  separate  treaties  but  should  be  embodied  in  a  general 
treaty  to  he  signed  by  Denmark  and  the  majority  of  the 
nations  interested.  As  England  showed  herself  in  harmony 
with  this  idea,  a  draft  of  a  treaty  was  prepared.  Before 
presenting  this  to  Denmark  a  conference  of  the  delegates 
was  held  and  the  draft  submitted  to  discussion.  At  this 
conference  representatives  from  Hanover,  Mecklttuburg  and 
the  Hansa  Towns,  besides  those  of  states  formerly  men- 
tioned, were  present.  Tho  treaty  was  then  presented  to  the 
Daniidi  government  on  February  3,  1857.  After  making  a 
few  ehaages,  suggested  by  Doimark,  the  treaty  was  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  eongress  on  Ifareh  14,  1867.^ 

The  treaty  eonabrts  of  eight  artieles.  The  first  article  eon- 
tains  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Denmarlc  to  eease  eoUeeting 
Sound  end  Belt  Dues  of  any  kind,  but  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment retains  the  right  to  make  suitable  arrangemenitB 
with  powers  that  have  not  taken  part  in  the  present 
eonvention.  In  Article  II,  Denmark  promises  to  keep  up 
the  light-hooses,  baoys  and  other  improvements  for  faeili- 
tatang  the  navigation  in  the  'Sonnds,  the  Belts,  and  the 
Cattegat.  Foreign  vessels  shall  not  be  forced  to  use  Danish 
pilots  in  those  waters,  but  in  case  they  desire  to  use 

M  Bama0rd'$  PanHomenUnry  Deholt€$,  VoL  OXLI,  pp.  180-lSl;  IUA» 
YoL  OXUV,  pp.  2400  2404;  ITew  Toik  THftniie,  Auguat  18,  1869.  Tat 
an  esqklaatftkm  of  the  money  used,  mo  Appendix  F. 

«•  For  foD  text  of  tlio  tieaty,  mo  lUrtons,  op.  VoL  XVI,  Pt  H,  pp. 
845-858. 
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them,  tbe  fees  shall  be  tbe  ttme  as  those  paid  by  Dan- 
ish vessels.  The  transit  does  between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  shall  be  limited  to  16  skiUing,  Danish  eiirren4^» 
for  each  500  pounds,  Dsnlsh  weight.  Aeeording  to  Article 
m,  the  treaty  was  to  tahe  eflfeet  April  1,  1857.  Under 
Article  IV,  the  contraeting  parties  agreed  to  pay  to  Dan- 
mark  the  som  of  80,476^825  rixdollars^  each  party  being  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  share.^  Artade  V  provided  that  the 
specified  amoimts  sboiild  be  paid  in  forty  semi-annnal  pay- 
ments. Article  YI  authorized  Denmark  to  make  a  spedal 
treaty  with  each  nation  for  the  mode  of  payment,  the  rate 
of  exchange,  and  the  place  of  payment.  According  to  Article 
Vll,  the  treaty  is  subject  to  ratification  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  f oi malities  established  in  tbe  various  states 
of  the  contracting  parties.  By  Article  VITI,  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  should  take  place  at  Copeiihagen  April  1,  1857, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date. 

In  accnrdartce  with  this  treaty,  Denmark  made  treaties 
with  the  various  nation >^  interested  in  the  r)a\'igation  of  the 
Soiiiirl  ♦*  It  is  evident  from  the  amount  received  by  the 
Danish  government  that  she  was  paid  not  only  for  the  up- 
keep of  improvement  in  the  Sound  and  Belts,  but  also  for 
the  surrender  of  her  right  to  collect  dues.  The  dues  paid 
for  lights,  buoys,  etc,  known  as  droit$  de  fanal,  constituted 
less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  annual  amounts  paid.^  Denmark 
has  used  the  money  she  received  from  the  Yarioos  i>oweiB  to 
estahliib  a  fond,  the  proceeds  of  which  is  nsed  for  the  upkeep 
of  improvements  in  the  Sound  and  Belts.  This  made  the 
powem  more  willing  to  pay  as  they  did  not  and  could  not 
expect  a  small  nation  at  her  own  expense  to  keep  the  straits 
improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  weslthy  commercial  interests 
of  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  wise  act  for 
Denmaik  to  remove  the  problem  entirely  by  accepting  a  cash 

«v  For  tbd  diav*  of  ttcih  of  tlio  oontvMtiBg  putlM^  am  the  ttldo 
Siven  abofO. 

For  the  text  of  these  tre«|iM^  mo  llavton^  oy.  cU^  YoL  XVI,  Pfc.  I 

aufl  Vol.  XYU,  Pt.  II,  pasHm. 

«»  Martina,  og,  oU,,  VoL  XVI,  Pt.  II,  p.  344. 
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payment.  Sooner  or  later  slie  might  kuve  lost  the  Sound  Dues 
without  any  reimbursement.*® 

When  it  beeame  evident  that  the  European  powers  were 
willing  to  pay  larjre  sums  to  Denmark  lu  abolish  the  Sound 
Dues,  the  United  Si  ales  decided  to  pay  her  share.  On  April 
IB,  1857,  a  treaty  wns  concluded  hit  ween  Lewis  Cass,  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  James  BueliaM;iii.  and  Torbe^i  Bille.  the 
Danish  representative  at  Washington.  AVe  do  not  know  ♦ho 
nature  of  the  negotiations  that  preceded  this  treaty,  as  tlii^ 
diplomatic  correspondence  has  not  been  published,  liar^,  as 
stated  above,  had  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not 
pay  any  money  to  Denmaik  for  eeasing  to  collect  the  dues. 
Perhaps  the  faet  that  a  new  man  was  at  the  head  of  our 
foreign  affain  made  it  easier  for  Torben  Bille  to  negotiate 
the  treaty. 

The  trea^  Is  very  short,  and  agrees  in  genersl  with  the 
treaty  of  March  14,  1857,  between  Denmaik  and  the  poweta 
represented  at  the  Copenhagen  congress.  It  oontsins  the  fot* 
lowing  points:  Article  I:  the  abolition  of  Sound  Dues  on 
American  vessels  was  recognised  by  the  Danish  government; 
.Article  II;  Denmaik  agreed  to  keep  up  the  Improvements  of 
the  Sonnd  snd  Belts  as  in  the  past,  snd  if  the  increasing 
traffic  in  the  Sound  should  require  additional  improvements, 
Denmaric  agreed  to  make  them  without  cost  to  the  United 
States;  Article  III:  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  $393,011 
or  717,829  rixdollars,  to  Denmark  on  the  day  when  the  con- 
vention went  into  effect;  Article  IV:  the  United  States  was 
restored  to  her  status  of  most  favored  nation;  Article  V:  the 
treaty  of  1826,  which  was  ahrof^ated  by  the  United  States  on 
April  15,  1856,  became  1)1  tiding  asrain  between  the  two  nations, 
Article  V  dealinj^  with  tlie  Sound  Dues  excepted;  Article  VI: 
the  convention  should  take  effect  as  soon  ns  povssible  but  not 
hiter  than  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  siffuing;  and  Article 
VI T :  exchan<?e  of  ratification  shookl  take  place  in  Wadungton 
within  ten  months." 

••  Join  BiMBftrup,  op.  oit..  Vol.  VI,  Pt.  II,  pp.  18?  184. 

W  For  text  of  the  treaty,  see  W.  M.  Malloy,  Treaties,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  SaS;  SmmU  Domwmtt,  86  Oong.,  l  Seas.,  Toi  VII,  Doe.  88. 
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The  treaty  wm  prodeimed  In  eflFeet  tbe  Pkwideiit  of  the 
United  States  on  Jannaiy  18,  1858.**  The  original  amount 
and  interest  equaling  a  total  of  $408,731.44  was  paid  to  Den- 
maifc  aeeordlng  to  agreement  in  1858.** 

2.  The  Maintenance  of  American  Neutrality. 
Soon  alter  the  exchange  of  the  last  note  connected  with  the 
Jones  claims,  a  war  broke  out  between  Denmark  aiid  the 
German  Bund.  This  is  known  in  Danish  history  as  the  "Three 
Years'  War,"  or  the  ''Pinrt  Schlcswi^-Holsteiii  War."  1848- 
1850.  The  problem  involved  in  the  eoniliet  is  of  no  imporlauee 
to  this  work,  and  will  therefore  not  be  discussed.  In  advance 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Germans  had  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  stndy  naval  plans;  and  American  offitoers 
were  offered  positions  in  the  new  navy  of  the  Bund,^*  When 
the  war  broke  out  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  well  continne, 
and  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  B.  Preston, 
wrote  on  March  19,  1849,  to  Commodore  M.  0.  Perry  that, 
en  account  of  the  war  existing  between  Gennany  and  Den- 
maiky  he  most  "abstain  from  any  further  participation, 
tither  by  advising  or  otherwise,  m  the  preparation  and  equip* 
ment  of  the  Steamship  UnUsd  SUdUp  now  at  New  Yotk,  re 
eently  pnrdiased  for  the  use  of  the  Gennan  empire.'"* 

Meanwhile  the  building  of  this  war  vessel  had  eome  to  the 
notice  of  the  Danish  represoitative^  Steen  Bille,  at  Washing- 
ton. He  appealed  to  Seeretaiy  of  State  Jdin  M.  Clayton  in 
behalf  of  the  Danish  government,  asking  that  work  on  the 
ship  be  stopped,  as  the  intention  was  to  nse  the  vessel  against 
Denmark.  Clayton  immediately  advised  Baron  von  Roenne, 
the  Gkirman  Minister  to  the  United  States,  that  according  to 
the  law  of  April  20,  1818,  there  was  a  heavy  penalty  for 
fitting  out  a  vesiiel  in  the  United  States,  if  it  were  to  be  used 
against  a  power  friendly  to  us.    If  the  vessel  United  States 

■t  Ibid, 

JHfMllMWoei  DommtnU,  85  Crag.,  1  Sen.,  VoL  I,  Doe.  50; 
BtaiM$B  at  Large,  Td.  XI,  p.  Ml.  Vm  the  nkde  labjeet  of  tiw  aiboll* 
tion  of  the  Bound  Dues,  see  Markus  Bubin,  "8undtold«BS  Afltadag^" 
SitiorMf  TiMrifU    14$  Bi^Eke,  6to  Bimd;  pp.  172-311. 

M  B0M*e  DoommU,  81  Oong^  Yd.  I,  Doe.  1,  pp.  81-88. 

w  WOn  p.  88. 
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were  to  be  used  against  Denmark,  we  were  determined  to  act 
vi(7oroTi5?ly  in  the  case.  Roenne's  word  of  honor  that  the 
ship  ssould  not  be  used  would,  however,  be  sufficient  for  us, 
as  we  wanted  the  friendship  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Den- 
mark.** 

In  his  answer  Baron  von  K*  < mie  stated  that  lie  was  much 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  cretarj'  of  State  that  the  vessel 
was  **reaUy**  to  be  used  against  Denmark.  He  himself  was 
in  possession  of  no  such  information.  So  far  as  he  knew,  the 
yesael  would  proceed  from  New  York  harbor  to  Bremerhaven 
and  there  rccehre  further  orders.  Resides,  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  act  of  1818  and  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  anything  contrary  to  law  he  had  consulted  a  dis- 
tingaiahed  member  of  the  New  York  bar  on  the  subject.  This 
gentleman  liad  informed  him  that,  so  lar  as  he  had  the  facts 
in  hand,  he  did  not  feel  that  the  German  government  was  doing 
anything  oontrary  to  law.'^ 

Secretary  Clayton,  however,  was  not  diQiosed  to  waste  time 
in  quibbling  and  thns  give  time  for  the  ship  to  escape.  He 
informed  Boenne  that  he  was  sony  he  had  not  reeeived  an 
answer  to  his  request  for  a  formsl  declaration  that  the  vessel 
would  not  be  used  against  a  power  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  He  also  informed  the  German  minister  that  he  bad 
secured  an  opmion  from  the  Attomey-Oeneral  on  the  sob- 
jeet,  which  held  that,  since  war  eadsted  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  and  since  the  vessel  was  being  fitted  out  as  a  war 
vessel,  a  ship  "so  armed  and  fitted,  when  upon  the  hifl^ 
seas,  in  a  state  of  war,  is  false  to  its  flag  and  honor,  if  it 
does  not  "commit  hostilities**  upon  an  enemy  whenever  and 
wherever  it  meets  one."  Mr.  Clajlon  therefore  hoped  that 
Bai'ou  von  Kocnne  would  {five  the  assurance  .solicited.'^ 

After  several  exchangis  of  notes,  in  which  the  Geniiiin 
minister  tried  to  avoid  the  real  issue  and  explain  away  the 
purpose  of  the  vessel,  the  Seeretary  of  State  finally  took  the 
stand  that,  since  iiocnue  avoided  making  a  full  and  free 

M  pp.  49,  aa-SS.    For  tlM  Aet  of  1818»  sio  MMt  St  Largo, 

Vd.  ni,  pp.  447-400. 

9f  toottf  DommenU,  81  Cong.,  1  fioH..  YoL  I,  Doe.  1,  pp.  844a. 
M  /MdL,  pp.  884a 
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promise  that  the  Untied  States  would  not  be  used  against 
Denmark,  Germany  would  have  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  April  20,  1818,  and  give  a  bond  amount- 
ing to  twice  the  value  of  the  vessel,  its  armament  and  cargo. 
Before  clearing,  the  vessel  would  have  to  be  registered  as  a 
vetvsel  of  the  German  empire.  '^ 

Germany  tried  to  avoid  the  obligations  of  the  bond  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  vessel  to  the  Horta,  by  taking  ad- 
vantajTC  of  an  armistice,  and  by  miseonsl ruing  the  Act  o£  April 
20,  1818 ;  hut  to  no  avail.  The  United  States  government — ^to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Danish  authorities—  ]if  Id  Germany  rig- 
idly to  the  obligations  of  the  bond.  The  United  States  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  as  a  peaceful  vessel,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  she  ever  took  part  in  the  war.  Our  Minister  Niles  at 
Turin  later  stated  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  that  European 
statesmen  with  whom  he  had  conversed  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  the  stand  our  government  had  taken  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Statee^  and  that  the  striet  observation  of  the 
principles  of  international  morality  would  do  much  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  American  government  in  the  c^es  of 
Europe.** 

3.    The  Rise  of  the  Butterfield  Claims. 

While  the  United  States  and  Denmark  were  negotiating 
concerning  the  Sound  Dues,  a  very  intertsting  case  nroRe, 
knowTi  in  our  diplomatic  correspondence  a.s  the  Buih  rt  irld 
Claims.  The  negotiations  concerning  these  claims  extended 
over  a  perio<l  o]  nearly  forty  years  and  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  by  arbitration. 

In  September,  1854^  the  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  steamship 
of  850  tons  burden,  and  the  bark  Catharine  Augusta  cleared 
from  New  York  harbor  for  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies.  Both  vessels  were  equipped  for  war 
and  the  Catk/orine  Augusta  carried  a  cargo  of  uniforms,  mus- 
kets, ammunition  and  other  material  of  war.  It  was  not  fully 
known  to  whom  these  ships  belonged,  but  they  were  in  charge 
of  a  certain  John  N.  Oloott,  who  executed  a  letter  of  at- 

99  Tbid.,  pp.  48-49. 
M  Aide,  pp.  64-68. 
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tomey  which  authorized  AIi*.  Jose  Gener  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico to  negotiate  a  sale  for  thcm/^ 

Before  the  vefvsels  left  New  York,  the  Venci^aelan  fonsnl 
at  that  poll  infonnod  the  I'nited  State.s  goveniiuent  that  the 
vessels  were  heing  fitted  out  to  assist  a  rebellion  in  Venezuela, 
which  was  being  conducted  by  General  Jose  A.  Paez.  An 
affidavit  having  been  sworn  out  to  that  effect  by  the  Venezue- 
lan minister,  R.  Azpurua,  the  vessels  were  detained,  and  a 
suit  of  libel  instituted  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
The  prosecutor,  however,  was  unable  to  sustain  its  eharge; 
hence  an  order  was  issued  discharging  the  ▼csnelfl  from  custody 
and  the  libel  was  dismissed.*^ 

Toward  the  close  of  September,  1854,  the  vessels  arrived  at 
St.  Thomas.  The  Catharine  Auffugta  had  suffered  so  much 
fhmi  rough  weather  that  it  was  neeenaiy  for  her  to  make 
reiMurs  before  she  could  go  further.  It  was  found  that  xe> 
pairs  could  not  be  made  without  unloading  the  cargo. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Eames,  our  representative  to  Venesuela^ 
infonned  Charles  J.  Helm,  our  consul  at  St  Thomas,  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  Venesuelan  government.  Our  acting  com* 
merdal  agent,  John  E.  Ruhl,  answered  Eames,  as  Hehn  was 
absent  for  the  time  being.  He  stated  that  the  vessels  had 
already  been  examined  at  New  York,  and  that  if  they  had  ever 
been  intended  for  an  expedition  against  Venezuela  he  was 
sure  that  that  intention  had  now  been  abandoned.  He  added 
that  the  Danish  government  was  aware  of  the  suspicion  and 
had  refused  to  allow  oiie  of  the  ships  to  unload  her  cargo 
in  Older  to  undergo  repairs,  but  he  felt  that,  according  to 
existing  treaty  relations,  Denmark  could  not  persist  in  her 
refusal  although  she  might  attach  conditions  to  her  permis- 
sioii.** 

When  Helm  returned,  the  Danish  authorities  finally  gave 
permission  to  allow  the  Catharine  Augusta  to  be  unloaded. 
Four  conditions,  however,  were  attached  to  the  permission. 

«i  Ezcciitive  Documents,  -15  Cong.,  3  Sobs.,  Vol.  XVI,  Doc.  33,  pp.  1,  2. 
ea  Ibid.,  p.  .i ;  Nuc  York  Tribune,  August  4,  8,  15,  September  5,  15,  1854. 
ea  Executive  DocumenU,  45  Cong.,  ?,  S€«s.,  Vol.  XVI,  Doe.  33.  pp. 
3-4;  New  York  THbuM,  October  20,  1854;  November  21,  1854;  De- 
eambar  1,  18S4. 
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First,  the  unloading  must  be  done  under  Helm's  personal 
Bapervisum.    Seeond,  the  material  nnlonded  should  remain 
in  storage  until  H.  H.  Berg,  the  governor  of  the  island,  and 
Helm  were  both  satisfied  that  it  had  a  legitimate  destination. 
Third,  no  breach  of  the  laws  of  nations  or  treaty  stipulatiooa 
should  be  permitted.   And  fourth,  a  bond  of  $20,000  was  re- 
quired to  eeeure  faithful  perfomuuice  of  duty.    This  was 
entered  into  Tolnntariljr  hy  the  |>eople  eontroUing  the  Tessela."* 
While  the  Catherim  Au^futia  was  being  repaired,  the  Ben- 
jamin  FrankUn  was  idle  in  the  port  M  the  British  steamer, 
Parana  from  Southampton  was  late  in  arriving  at  St  Thomas 
and  the  varioos  windward  and  leeward  bound  mail  steamers 
had  left,  J.  B.  Csmenm,  the  agent  for  the  British  Royal  Mail 
fiteam  Paeket  Co.,  chartered  the  BrnjanUn  FmMin  to  cany 
the  newly  arriyed  passengers  and  mail  to  the  Windward  Is- 
lands and  Barbedoes.   The  Tsssds  of  the  Royal  Kail  Steam 
Padcet  G6.  had  the  privilege  at  any  time  to  enter  or  leave  the 
St.  Thomas  harbor  without  notification.    When  the  Benjamin 
Pranklin  had  cleared,  it  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  after  sunset 
on  December  21,  1854.     Ab  it  passed  Fort  Frederick,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  Major  Castoiiiei',  fired  on  the  vessel. 
He  claimed  later  that  he  had  no  official  notice  that  the  vessel 
■was  to  be  allowed  to  leave.   According  to  liis  orders  thorp  fore, 
he  fired  a  blank  sliot  fore  and  aft.    As  the  vessel  did  not 
stop  he  lo<lf^('(l  a  sliot  in  the  hull^.    Fortunately  no  one  was 
harmed.    The  vessel  did  not  turn  till  the  fourth  shot  was 
fired.« 

This  affair  created  quite  a  stir.  Tlic  sliot  v.hich  was  lodged 
in  the  hulk  of  the  vessel  came  very  near  harming  several 
individuals.  From  the  correspondence  it  aeenis  tliat  Major 
Castonier  Imew  that  the  Benjamin  Franklin  was  to  leave  but 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  vessel  would  "be  cleared  as 
usual  by  the  eonsignees."  The  fact  that  he  knew  of  the  sos- 
pldon  attached  to  the  vessel,  and  that  the  elearanee  was  not 
reported  to  him  by  the  captain  of  the  Tessel  nor  by  the 
company  offioials,  made  him  think  that  she  was  sneaking  out 
of  the  harbor  nnlawfally.   According  to  report,  the  seqnel 

M  Executive  DooumenU,  45  Cong.,  3  Beas.,  Vol.  XVI,  Doc  33,  p.  6, 
M  IMd.,  pp.  7-9.  U,  29, 
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was  that  Major  Castonier  was  oourt-inai  haled,  reduced  in  rank 
ami  transferred  to  St.  Croix.  The  truth  is  that  the  commander 
and  Covemor  Rerg  did  not  agree  very  well,  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  his  lraTi5?fer.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  proceeded 
on  her  joni  ney  as  soon  as  she  was  repaired."" 

Meanwhile  the  repairs  of  the  Catharine  Augusta  were  com- 
pleted and  Jos6  Oencr  succeeded  in  selling  the  two  vessels 
and  tlie  cargo  to  the  Mexican  government  through  the  firm 
Caminet  and  Co.  The  vessels  were  to  be  delivered  to  any 
port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  demanded  by  the  buyers;  and 
the  price  was  fixed  at  $500,000  cash.  When,  however,  the 
Mexican  government  learned  of  the  suspicion  in  regard  to 
the  original  destination  of  the  vessels,  the  offer  was  withdrawn 
in  order  to  avoid  complications  with  Venesuela.*'  Somewhat 
later  Jo86  Gener  saeceeded  in  selling  the  vesBelB  direeUy  to 
the  Mexican  government  but  at  a  very  reduced  priee.*" 

On  May  7,  1855,  J.  T.  Piekett,  oar  consul  at  Vera  Cms, 
having  received  authority  from  John  N.  Olcott,  asked  the 
Danish  anthorities  at  St.  Thomas  for  the  delivery  of  the  eargo. 
Governor  Berg  replied  that  the  papers  presented  were  alto- 
gether too  general  in  their  nature  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
visions under  which  the  cargo  had  been  unloaded  would  be 
fnliilled.  Besides,  the  bond  for  $20,000  given  by  Moron  and 
Company  would  still  be  binding  until  the  cargo  arrived  at 
San  Bias,  Mexieo,^'  which  was  its  final  destination  as  slated 
by  Pickett.  Indeed,  the  Danish  government  would  demand 
proof  of  the  arrival  of  the  cargo  at  the  said  port  before  the 
bond  could  be  released.  Taking  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the 
bond  which  stated  that  duty  would  be  paid  on  the  carcro  "in 
the  event  of  its  being  exported  for  the  account  of  ntln  is  hut 
the  original  owners,"  the  authorities  claimed  that,  since  the 
Mexican  government  was  now  thr  owner  of  the  cargo,  duty 
should  be  paid.  The  owners,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  that 
the  Mexican  government  would  not  become  the  owner  until 

M  Jbid^  pp.  85,  27;  New  Totk  THdwM,  Juraary  12,  1855;  May  1, 
1865. 

»  gaemtkf0  Do0immt$,  46  Cong.,  8  Seas.,  VoL  XVI,  Doe.  8S»  pp.  18>14. 
M  IM,  p.  16,  68-64. 
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the  eaigo  was  delivmd  at  San  Bias.  After  some  delay  the 
proper  documents  were  produced.  It  appears  that  the  author- 
ities ifai^ed  the  eiaim  for  daty. 

Clearance  was  given  to  the  two  ships  on  Maj  26,  1855.'°  The 
Benjamin  FrmMm,  H  was  daimed,  was  so  badly  damaged  hy 
the  shot  flred  at  her  that  she  had  to  be  taken  to  Norfolk, 
IVa.,  for  partial  repairs  and  later  to  Baltimore  where  the 
repairs  were  eompleted.  From  this  plaee  the  vessel  was 
eleazed  for  Vera  Cros  where  she  arriyed  in  January,  1856. 
The  eontraet  of  sale  had  been  ehanged  to  allow  this.  The 
CMaritM  Auinula' started  on  her  long  journey  around  Gape 
Horn  for  Ssn  Bias.  Being  badly  worm-eaten  beeanse  of  her 
stay  at  St  Thomas  and  eneoontering  bad  weather  and  roag^ 
seas,  she  was  forced  to  lay  in  at  Peniambuco,  Brazil,  for 
repairs.  The  contract  of  sale  having  been  changed  in  her 
ease  also,  she  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  June,  1856.^ 

The  owners  of  the  vessels  felt  i)i;it  their  property  had 
been  damaged  by  reason  of  the  action  ui  the  Danish  author- 
itie«5  in  St.  Thomas.  They  held  Dermiaik  responsible  for  their 
lossc-;  for  the  following  reasons:  the  firinp:  of  the  shot  at  the 
Bruiaiiiin  Franklin:  the  nnsucce^ful  transaction  thronprh 
Cammet  &  Co.,  cau'^cd  by  the  .'■ii.'^picion  of  the  Dani.sh  nutlmr- 
ities:  the  loss  on  then-  capital  by  the  delay  in  releasinij  tlie 
earg^  of  the  Catharine  Augusta;  and  the  worm-eaten  (  rendi- 
tion of  the  same  5?hip  caused  by  its  (Irtditlon.  In  October, 
1867,  a  claim  was  prepared  including  the  following  items: 
Vnlne  of  the  two  vp^^k-Is  Vid  the  CWrgO—— $500,000 
Actually  reoeiTed  in  rawh     ■■■n  i  $315,000 


htm  tiuRmgh  redneaft  nto  priee  aad  de- 

ptedatad  Utadmn  mMMm   $188,000 

BrtMl  •»  IS  per  eeat  OA  0106,000  8«pt  1, 

1855  to  September  1,  1857     4M0O 

Repairs,  intPri^st,  travoliripr  *»xpon«fH>,  trrmslation 
feef",  (loi  uments,  etc.,  liavinu^  their  origiu  in 
the  acts  of  the  Danish  authorities.——^  72,814.08 


TWI  801,814^08 
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Interest  on  tlus  amount  from  September  1,  1857,  to  the  date 
of  final  payment  of  the  claim  was  to  be  added  to  this  sum." 

On  June  20,  1860,  this  bill  with  claim  for  payment  was 
laid  before  Bftr.  Hall,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  AffiairB^ 
by  James  M,  Bnehanan,  onr  representative  at  Copenhagen. 
Two  mwths  later  a  reply  was  reeeived  in  whieh  the  Danish 
government  claimed  it  was  not  liable  for  damages  because 
the  authorities  at  St.  Thomas  in  delaying  the  vessels  had 
done  nothing  more  than  their  dul^/'  As  the  settlement  of 
this  case  wiU  be  treated  in  a  later  chapter,  Hall's  reply  will 
be  treated  there. 

«*  ibid*,  pp»  63-04^  M.  Thie  bai  is  abieflated  from  the  oxigiiiaL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DANISH  AMERICAN  RELATIONS  RESULTING  FROM 

THE  CIVIL  WAR,  1860-1872 

Host  <xf  tbe  inddents  tmted  in  this  chapter  liad  their  origin 
either  dizeetly  or  indixeetly  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  pleasant 
to  relate  that  during  the  trying  days  of  this  war  Denniark 
stood  as  a  fixm  and  never  swerving  friend  of  the  Union  gov- 
emment.  The  Danish  government  was  one  of  the  few  wliieh 
did  not  want  to  see  the  United  States  divided. 

1.  Negotiations  Concerning  the  Confederacy. 
In  her  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  United 
States  had  two  ckfinite  prohlems  that  sprang  directly  from 
secession.  The  more  prominent  of  these  was  the  need  to  pre- 
vent the  Confederacy  from  obtaining  aid  in  European  coun- 
tries. The  other  problem  wns  to  forestall  the  reoo^piition  of 
the  indept'iidfiicc  of  the  Coufcileracy. 

It  was  natural  tliat  the  South  should  ntt('nij)t  to  secure  aid 
from  foreign  powers.  This  was  foreseen  at  Washington. 
Even  before  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  wrote  to  Bradford  R.  Wood,  oar  repreaentatiye  at 
Copenhagen,  warning  him  to  ij^imbat  any  movement  that  • 
mi^t  be  made  by  the  Confederacy  to  obtain  aid  from  Den- 
mark. As  a  resuttr  Wood  sonnded  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairsi  M.  HaU^  eoneeming  his  attitude  towards  the  re- 
bellion. Hall's  answer  was  definite  and  elear.  He  was  deeid* 
-dly  in  favor  of  the  Union  in  its  stmg^e  agsinst  the  rebellion. 
He  even  went  a  step  farther  and  deepatefaed  a  man-of-wsr 
to  the  Dsnish  West  Indies  for  the  purpoae  of  preventing 
privateering  and  iUieit  trade  and  of  preserving  neutrality.^ 
From  tbne  to  time  Confederate  emissaries  Tisited  Copen- 
hagen for  the  purpose  of  ofatsining  aid  and  recognition,  but 
tiie  Danidi  anthorHies  refused  to  receive  than  as  govern* 
mottal  roprcBcntatives.  Dudley  Mann,  who  was  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen bgr  the  Confederacy,  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  pri- 

t  r^ntgm  Mstimif  of  «l#  UwUtd  Mam,  1061*1S6I,  Pt  1«  pp.  SIMM. 
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Tftte  interview  with  HalL  He  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Umon  atraigth  was  giving  way,  as  was  shown  the  fact 
that  gold  was  maeh  higher  in  the  North  then  in  the  Sonth. 
fie  Iioped  that  Denmark  would  not  be  the  last  nation  to 
roeognize  the  independence  of  his  government.  Hall  replied 
that  other  sources  of  information  convinced  him  that  the 
success  of  the  Confederacy  was  by  no  means  sure.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  South 
he  stated,  "that  thou^^h  Dcnniiuk  might  not  be  the  last  to  do 
this,  she  certainly  would  not  he  the  first.'" 

In  spite  of  this  attitude,  rumor  reached  the  United  States 
that  Denmark  had  recognizwl  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Wood  was  instructed  to  request  the  Danish  officials 
to  revise  the  decree  in  which  this  action  had  been  taken. ^  Upon 
invest  i^'at ion  it  was  learned  that  the  rumor  wa.s  untrue.  In 
1865  when  Biuhme  became  ilinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Denmark  he  stated  to  Wood  "that  the  government  of  the 
King  has  never  recognized  the  so-called  CSonfederate  States  as 
a  belligerent  party."* 

When  the  Second  Schleswig-Holstein  War  broke  out  in 
1863,  the  United  States  showed  its  good  will  towards  Den- 
mark  by  strictly  enforcing  her  neatrality  laws,  so  that  the 
Qerman  powers  received  no  aid  from  America.  The  war, 
however,  threatened  the  traffic  between  New  Totk  and  the 
ports  of  northwestern  Germany,  especially  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg. Seward  requested  DeDmaric  to  allow  this  traffic  to 
continue  as  it  was  very  valuable  to  ns,  "more  so  now  than 
heretofore,  owing  to  the  embarrassment  of  oar  commerce.'' 
He  wanted  Denmark  clearly  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
a  demand  but  that,  if  the  Danish  government  would  make 
the  concession  and  allow  the  steamers  to  continue  to  ply  be> 
tween  the  two  points,  we  would  consider  it  "as  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  Denmark.'**  Prom 
the  later  correspondence  it  does  not  appear  directly  what 

t  Foreign  SetatUmi  of  the  UmM  SMee,  1868,  ^  780. 
«  JMd.,  p.  778. 

4  Foretgn  RM4on$  of  the  UwM  8Mot,  1865-1866,  Pt.  m,  p.  179. 
■  Ikid,,  1864-1868»  Pt.  IV,  pp.  84^84S. 
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answer  was  ghrcn  to  this  nqsMt;  but  it  seems  that  Wood 
must  have  made  satisf actor}'  arrnngemflnta^  for  Sewaid  in  one 
of  his  dispatdieB  included  the  following  senUnee:  "Tour  pro- 
caedings  in  regard  to  the  Bremen  steamers  are  approYed."* 
It  was  the  praetioe  of  Captain  GOiarlaB  WHkai,  mada  fsiaoQa 
fay  the  (Trinf  affiur,  to  sail  into  nantial  porta  and  watdi 
neutral  Teseels.  If  he  aupeetcd  that  a  void  was  eaiiTing  on 
lUidt  tradoj  he  would  follow  her  and  eaptnie  her  aa  aoon  aa 
she  was  out  of  territorial  waters.  This  oeeorred  most  fre- 
qqentlj  at  St  Thomaa,  In  Jnne^  1863»  Denmark  eom* 
jlniBfH^  thai  ^nikos  miimnnd  her  friendly  hoipitality  and  asked 
that  the  praetiee  he  stopped.  As  a  result  an  otder  waa  ia- 
aned  to  the  Navy  Department  in  July  by  Prerident  Lineohi, 
and  sinee  eompilainta  eeased  thereafter,  it  may  be  eondnded 
that  the  order  was  ohcfjred.^ 

2.    The  Case  of  the  Jiirgen  Lorentzen. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  the  two  powers  towards  each  other 
during  the  Civil  War  period  was  well  exemplified  in  two 
maritime  cases  which  arose.  The  first  of  th(^  was  connect *^d 
with  the  bark  Jurgen  Lorentzen  of  Aabenraa.  On  Deceralt  r 
26,  1861,  this  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  coffee  and  under  the 
command  of  Captain  T.  W.  Reimer  was  on  its  way  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  it  was  to  receive  further 
orders.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  she  met  the  United 
States  warship  horning  Light  in  7*  N.  liSt  38°  30'  W.  long, 
a  location  almost  due  north  of  Ceara,  Brasil.  Lieutenant 
H.  T.  Moore,  who  commanded  the  American  Tessel,  demanded 
the  papers  of  the  Jurgm  Larmiun.  Ab  these  stated  that  she 

«  Ibid.,  p.  344.  The  friendly  relations  that  existed  between  thr  tivti 
liationa  was  perhaps  au^ented  by  President  Lincoln,  when  in  the  fail 
of  1862  he  seat  &  pair  of  Colt's  pistold  to  thu  Danish  King.  His 
liajestj  wu  TBry  modi  pleased  sad  expreeeod  treelj  hie  hope  ttsi  Os 
VBtaa  woiild  he  pneerved.  Befening  to  tUs  gift  B.  B»  Wood  itatod: 
''I  tUak  the  Doaieh  oOdele  appreeiale  torjr  U^d^  tUo  tfaflnow  on 
tiM  pKTt  of  the  PNeident;  for,  whatever  may  lio  Aeir  oiptekn  is  to 
thp  possilillity  of  preserving  the  Union,  they,  nnlike  eome  otherf.  '\o 
not  wish  its  destruction."  Foreign  Eelation*  of  the  UnUed  State$, 
1863,  Pt.  TI,  pp.  1188-1189. 

T  Tke  Diary  of  Uuieon  WeOeBt  18€1'1869,  VoL  I,  pp.        386^  461-468. 
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might  go  to  New  Orleans  or  to  New  Yoxk  and  as  he  did  not 
examine  the  ship's  register  nor  the  papers  proving  her  na- 
tionality, he  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  on  an  unlawful 
journey  to  a  Soathem  dty.  He  put  Lieutenant  P.  Giraad 
and  several  other  Amerieans  on  hoard  the  yessel  and  ordered 
them  to  take  the  ship  to  New  Toik.  He  put  seven  of  the 
Danish  erew  on  hoard  his  own  vessel  and  foroed  them  to  serve 
as  a  part  of  his  erew.  Captain  Bdmer  daimed  he  was  hadly 
treated  hy  the  eaptors. 

The  Danish  representative  at  Washington,  General  W.  R. 
Baadoff,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment and  asked  for  an  investigation.  The  Seeretaries^  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  and  Qideon  Welles,  did  sU  in  their  power 
to  uncover  the  facts  and  found  that  the  allegations  were 
largely  true.  Lieutenants  Giraud  and  Moore  excused  them- 
selves by  stating  that  some  of  the  complaints  were  not  well 
founded,  und  that  others,  though  well  founded,  were  the 
result  of  uKxperience  and  zeal  to  serve  their  country.  Moore 
requ^ed  that,  if  his  explanation  were  not  satisfactory,  he 
might  be  ordered  to  go  to  Washington  for  a  full  investigation. 

The  American  authorities,  however,  did  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussions.  Seeing  that  Denmark  should  not  be  made 
to  suffer  for  the  im  xjx  ricnce  of  our  men,  they  offered  to 
settle  the  matter  by  arbitration.  As  the  case  was  largely 
a  question  in  regard  to  facts  and  involvexl  no  vital  point 
of  international  law  or  honor,  General  Raaslofit  accepted  the 
offer  in  behalf  of  the  injured  party.  A  commission  of  two 
men  was  to  be  appointed  and  both  sides  agreed  to  abide  by 
its  decision.  William  H.  Seward  appointed  Moses  Taylor  of 
New  York  and  General  Raasloff  appointed  H.  Dollner,  the 
Danish  consul  at  New  York.  After  a  thorongh  investigation 
they  agreed  on  a  statement  of  damageB  eovering  elevea 
points  and  amounting  to  $1,850.  The  original  amount  claimed 
was  12,646.57.  The  master  of  the  Jurgen  Larenizen  waived 
all  claims  for  damages  on  his  own  part.*  On  March  14,  1862, 
President  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  and  the  findings  of  the  commission.  He 

•  E«m$e  JTsiMKvf  JhemiimU,  S7  Ooag.^  S  8«ii.f  Tol*  V,  Pt  n,  Dos. 
7%  pp.  h9. 
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reeominended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  amount 
awarded  by  the  referees^'   Congress  followed  the  President's 
advice  and  the  oaae  was  tluia  seittled  without  bad  feelings.^*^ 
3.  The  Case  of  the  Stonewall. 

The  second  maritime  case  that  arose  daring  the  Civil  War 
concerned  a  Confederate  cmiser.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1864  it  came  to  the  notice  of  oar  representatives  in 

Denmark.  Consul  George  P.  Hansen  at  Elsinore  and  Minister 
liiadford  R.  Wood  at  Copenhagen,  that  an  "  ij-on-elacl,  brig- 
rigged,  steaiu  lam"  had  come  to  Copenhaj^en  from  Bordeaux, 
France,  where  it  had  been  built  by  the  firm  Arman.  The  ship 
bore  the  name  Stcprkodd^r,  and  it  had  arrived  under  the 
French  Ihig  without  guns.  The  armament  arrived  later  in  a 
British  vessel.  Soon  after  the  vessels  arrival  lifi  I'reneh 
crew  was  discharged,  and  Ihe  vessel  remained  in  tlio  harbor 
till  January.  1865.  At  this  time  either  l)e  "RevioiT.  the  ajrent 
of  Arman,  or  Puf^p:ard,  a  Danish  merchant  to  whom  she  was 
consigned,  applied  for  permission  to  fure  a  Danish  crew 
to  sail  her  back  to  Bordeaoz  ander  the  Danish  flag. 

Since  the  Danish  government,  which  had  originally  or- 
dered the  ship  built,  had  refused  to  accept  the  vessel  on  the 
gioond  of  non-compliance  with  construction  rcgalations,  this 
permission  was  given.  She  sailed  into  the  Cattegat,  but  re- 
turned soon  after  for  some  cause  or  other  and  landed  Be 
Beviere.  She  later  put  into  Christiansand,  Norway^  to  take 
in  coal,  the  money  for  which  had  been  famished  by  De 
Beviere.  She  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  she  took 
on  board  De  Beviere  and  "another  man"  and  sailed  for 
Qoiberon  Bay  where  she  anchored  in  French  waters.  The 
Danish  captain  and  crew  were  now  informed  that  the  ship 
had  been  sold,  after  which  they  departed  taking  the  Danish 
flag  with  them.  The  vessel,  which  at  various  times  was  known 
as  the  SpMnXf  the  Stmrkodder,  the  Olindc,  and  the  Stonewall, 
received  coal  from  a  French  collier,  and  aiM  urn  nit  ion  and  a 
erew  from  an  lilngiish  vessel.    She  then  unfurled  the  Con- 

•  J.  D.  BidiardsoB,  op.  eit,,  Vol.  VI,  p.  70. 

M  SouM0  Jowmal,  37  Cong.,  2  8ow.,  pp.  459,  498,  524,  525,  568,  600, 
•06,  CIS,  035;  Senate  Jimnal,  37  Cong.,  2  Sets.,  pp.  330,  357,  410, 
421,  429;  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XH,  pp.  002. 
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federate  flag.  The  crew  which  came  on  board  was  the  old 
crew  of  the  Florida}^  Captain  V.  P.  Page  became  her  niai^ier.^* 
As  it  looked  on  the  surface,  Denmark  had  been  g^lty  of 
selling  a  vessel  to  the  Confederate  States.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  she  had  ordered  tlie  vessel  while  her  war  with 
Prussia  and  Austria  was  going  on  ;  being  poverty  stricken  at 
the  end  of  the  disastrous  eonfliet^  she  had  taken  the  opportun- 
ity to  sell  a  piece  of  property  worthless  to  her.  In  that  ease 
she  was  guilty  of  a  very  unfriendly  aet  and  ought  to  be 
held  responsihle  for  the  results.^*  The  Danish  government, 
however,  put  up  a  very  strong  ease  lor  its  innoeenee  in  the 
matter.  In  a  icommnnication  from  Minister  Bluhme  to  B.  B. 
Wood  in  Mareh,  1865,  the  following  facts  were  set  forth  to 
justify  D^unatk's  conduct  in  the  case:  First,  the  vessel, 
which  was  already  in  the  process  of  building,  had  been  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Danish  government  in  March,  1864,  on 
the  condition  that  she  should  be  flnished  by  June  10.  The 
woric  of  completing  her  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Danish  naval  officer  and  according  to  certain  specifications. 
Second,  Schonheyder,  who  was  the  oiii^er  appointed  to  sui)er- 
visc  the  work,  refused  to  accept  the  vessel  because  she  was 
not  constructed  according  to  contract.  Third,  Arman,  hoping 
that  the  Danish  government  might  accept  the  vessel  in  spite 
of  SiionJieyder's  action,  sent  the  vessel  from  Bordeaiis:  to 
Copenhagen  at  his  own  risk.  For  the  sake  of  saving  expense 
the  French  captain  and  crew  had  been  dismissed  immediately 
upon  arrival.  Fouiih,  the  Danish  naval  autiiorities  having 
inspected  the  vessel  refused  to  accept  her,  and  consequently 
the  contract  was  annulled.  Fifth,  since  the  vessel  must  now 
be  returned  to  Bordeaux,  permission  was  given  to  allow  Arman 
to  secure  a  Danish  captain  and  crew.**   In  view  of  all  these 

11  Forn(]i\  Bchitwm  of  the  United  Statu,  1865-1866,  Pt.  II,  p.  220; 

Pt.  III.  pp.  166-173. 

12  Jbui.,  Ft.  II.  p.  21fl. 

IS  For  this  view,  see  J.  T.  S<*harf,  Uuitori/  of  thr  Confederate  States 
Navi/,  pp.  804-806;  David  D.  Porter,  The  Naval  History  of  the  Cvril 
War,  pp.  823-827. 

French  law  prohibited  a  vessel  from  sailing  under  Frendi  flag,  unless 
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dreninsUnceB,  the  Danish  govemment  was  "entirely  un- 
eonneeted"  witii  the  tranaCer  of  the  Teasel  as  ahe  had  never 
been  Danish  property.** 

In  a  Uter  conunnnieation  from  Blnhme  it  was  declared 
-that,  if  any  Danish  eitizen  should  hi  any  way  break  the  laws 
of  neutrality,  very  heavy  panishment  would  be  meted  ont  to 
him  upon  his  conviction.  While  several  investigations  were 
held,  it  does  not  appear  that  anyone  was  punished.** 

It  is  well  estaltlished  that,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  "War,  Napoleun  HI  of  France  did  not  object  to  the 
building  of  Confederate  cruisers  in  French  ports.  Conse- 
quently the  Confederates  ordered  six  very  powerful  ships 
to  he  built  by  French  firms.  One  of  these  was  the  Sphinx. 
Together  with  its  sistrr  sliip  Cheops  it  was  being  built  at 
Bordeaux  by  Arman.  A  little  later,  while  these  ships  ^vfTe 
being  constructed,  Napoleon  realized  that  it  was  bad  for  his 
Mexican  pciiey  to  allow  such  action;  hence  he  ordered  the 
discontinuance  of  farther  boilding.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  the  firm  Arman  to  sell  them  to  some  neutral  power. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  Sphinx  was  sold  to  Denmark.  This 
agrees  with  Bluhme's  statement  that  idien  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  vessel  to  be  bnllt  it  was  already  nnder 
eonslruetioii. 

What  happened  at  this  jnnctore  it  Is  difficult  to  learn. 
Denmark  eertainly  wanted  tiie  ship  in  the  early  part  of  1864 
as  she  was  then  at  war.  Perhaps  Arman  found  that  the  time 
was  too  short  and  so  hurried  the  work  too  much.  This  may 
have  resulted  in  poor  eonstraetion,  whieh  was  the  pretext 
for  Denmark's  refusal  to  accept  the  vessel.  Another  prob- 
ability exists.  The  Confederate  agents  may  have  bribed  the 
firm  to  deviate  from  the  specifications  oi  the  Danish  contract 
so  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  acceptable  to  that  govern- 
ment. At  any  rate  Arman  had  been  iiiiorined  by  Shonheydcr 
that  the  Danish  goveniment  would  not  accept  the  vessel.  The 

at  leaat  two-tiiirdi  of  tbe  ercw  me  Vtmek,  WwrHfn  EMtoM  of  tft« 
I7ia<««d  AVolM,  IMS-lSeS^  Ft.        p.  186. 
M  For  text  of  tlio  loiter,  mo  «Md.,  pp.  173-174. 
10  IMd.,  pp.  174,  176,  176,  17S. 
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trip  to  Copenhagen  was  without  any  doubt  planned  to  evade 
the  French  laws  and  get  the  vessel  away  from  Bordeaux. 
This  is  proved  hj  the  fact  that  the  StcBrkodtUr  had  180  tons 
of  coal  on  board  when  she  left  Bordeaux,  an  amount  about 
twice  as  great  as  was  needed  for  a  trip  to  Copenhagen  and 
return.  Besides,  she  put  in  at  Cherbourg  on  her  way  north 
and  took  on  more  cool.  If  Arman  honestly  hoped  to  get  the 
Danish  government  to  accept  the  ram,  why  should  he  have  been 
BO  anxious  to  fill  her  bunkers  with  eoalt^^ 

It  seems  dear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  escape  of  the 
StonewaU  rests  witk  the  firm  Arman.  His  agent,  Amous  de  la 
Reviere  was  a  contract  broker  for  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. This  gentleman  was  angry  with  the  Union  government 
because  when  he  offered  to  make  ^nuis  for  the  United  States 
he  had  l)C(n  refused."  He  liat^l  no  right  to  clear  the  vessel 
at  Coprnha^n  for  Bordeaux  and  fail  to  complete  the  \u\  age. 
It  would  devolve  on  the  French  government  to  punish  the 
perpeti  atois  if  the  Stonewall  should  commit  any  act  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States.  France  would  be  respoiusible  to 
the  United  States  for  whatever  might  hnppen.  as  England  was 
forced  to  be  for  tlie  acts  of  the  Alabamn  and  others. 

The  Htonewall  proceeded  into  Spanish  waters  and  later 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  When  the  war  ended  the  Confederaey 
surrendered  her  to  the  Spanish  government  of  Cuba,  which 
delivered  her  to  the  Unlteil  States.  Later  she  was  sold  to 
Japan.  As  she  never  succeeded  in  doing  any  harm  it  does 
not  appear  that  Arman  or  his  agent  was  punished.^* 

4.   The  Question  af  AUegiance, 

One  of  the  great  measures  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
Civil  War  was  the  law  popularly  known  as  the  Homestead 
Act.  The  fact  that  a  man  could  secure  a  large  tract  of  land 
simply  by  settling  on  it  caught  the  fancy  of  thousands  of 

IT  lUd^  Ft.  n,  pp.  213-219.    John  Bigdow,  who  m  United  8tnt« 

Minister  to  France  in  1865,  has  pivt-n  n  very  flue  account  of  this 
affair  ill        l>onl<  FroMe  and  the  C9%fed0raU  Kavjf,  pp.  57*103.  He 

exonerates  Denmark. 

IS  Foreiar^  T^rlatioM  ot  the  United  State*,  1865-1866,  Pt.  II,  pp.  2X1-212; 

Pt.  m.  ]  I'-.f). 

1*  John  Bigdow,  op.  dt.,  pp.  81-108. 
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people  In  Deninaik.  Tlie  man  who  in  that  country  labored  a 
life  time  and  through  hard  toil  and  prudent  management  was 

able  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  few  acres  had  reasons 

for  feeling  proud  at  the  end  of  his  life's  journey.  What  a 
eoiitrast  to  the  American  conditioiiis  under  which  IGO  acres 
might  be  had  almost  for  the  asking!  The  Dane  is  pi overbially 
a  farmer,  but  before  the  Civil  War  eomparatively  few  Danes 
had  migrated  to  the  United  States.  The  opening  up  of  the 
Missi^sif)]*!  valley,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  title  to  land 
could  be  secured  eaiiily,  caused  the  Danish  population  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  from  9,962  to  35,431  between  1860 
and  1870.*« 

The  Danes  in  America  did  not  forget  to  inform  their  rel- 
atives in  the  old  country  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
that  existed  here.  In  a  circular  letter  sent  by  a  Danish 
Baptist  church  in  W^isconsin,  June  10,  1862,  to  the  Baptist 
ehnrehes  in  Denmark  is  found  the  following  extract.  "As 
far  as  our  earthly  conditions  are  oonoemed  we  must  say  that 
they  are  very  good.  The  land  is  rich  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  all  things,  so  that  the  cost  of  living  is  low  .... 
The  government  is  also  very  good  and  has  recently  passed 
a  law  by  whieh  each  man  can  get  160  acres  of  luid  if 
he  will  settle  on  it  This  law  will  be  a  great  boon  to  a  large 
number  of  our  younger  men,  who  have  decided  to  go  out 
together  and  each  get  a  piece  of  land,  if  the  Lord  wills  it."** 
The  influence  of  letters  of  this  type  is  shown  abundantly  in 
the  large  Danish  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  increased  number  of  immigrants  raised  the  prohlom  of 
naturalization  aiul  allegiance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
England  did  not  recognize  expatriation,  but  she  wa.s  not  the 
only  nation  which  took  that  stand.  Our  diplomats  abroad 
were  constantly  appealed  to  by  American  ^'itizeus  of  foreign 
birth  because,  when  they  returned  to  the  mother  country  for 

to  Statittiet  of  the  UnUed  StatM,  Cmmw  1850,  p.  XXXVII;  E%i/hth 
Cemtt  0/  ik9  Untied  8tat0$,  1860,  p.  liii;  Ninth  Ceniut  of  the  UnSted 
State*,  1870,  p.  338. 

M  The  original  of  this  totter  wu  found  in  Deniiutfk  hy  Bev.  Augwt 

Broholm.  It  is  prcHOTred  in  the  archivee  of  the  Duiiih  BapiifltB  in 
Americsy  located  at  Clarke 'e  Grove,  liinn. 
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a  visit,  they  weie  pressed  into  the  military  service.**  Aroused 
by  the  situation  iu  DeiiMiurk  and  Germany,  George  H.  Yea- 
man,  our  representative  in  Denmirk.  wrote  an  extensive 
article  iu  18G7  on  the  subject:  "Allegiance  and  Citizenship.** 
This  was  sent  to  Secretary  Seward.  Yeaman  held  that  there 
were  only  tluee  reasons  why  a  foreign  power  might  seize  a 
man  on  his  return:  lirst,  unpaid  debt;  second,  crimes;  third, 
escape  from  military  service.  The  two  first  were  self-evident 
and  fair;  the  third  was  only  fair  provi(3cd  he  had  left  his 
home  country  to  escape  the  service.  If,  however  he  went 
away  to  establish  a  home  in  a  foreign  country  and  returned 
only  for  a  short  visit,  he  should  be  protected  by  the  country 
of  his  new  allegiance. 

General  Raasloff,  who  had  been  the  Danish  representative 
at  Washington  for  many  years  and  was  now  Minister  of 
War  in  Denmark,  read  Teaman's  artide  and  agreed  with 
it  in  the  main.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the  state  de- 
partment of  each  country  should  keep  a  record  of  each  case 
of  naturalization,  and  should  notify  tiie  foreign  office  of  the 
country  from  which  the  subject  came  whenever  naturalization 
was  completed.  Said  Raasldff:  "He  naturalizes  in  the  United 
States;  goes  elsewhere  and  gets  into  trouble;  is  dealt  with 
as  an  American  but  claims  to  be  a  Dane.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment desiring  to  discharge  its  duties  of  protection  would 
yet  not  wish  to  be  imposed  upon.  It  has  no  evidence  here 
of  citizenship,^''  and  the  man  is  si  ill  priimi  facw  a  citizen.**** 

General  Raasloff's  idea  was  reported  by  Yeaman  to  S(  w;nd. 
Seward,  however,  showed  that,  while  the  plan  might  work  in 
Eiiiojje  it  would  .be  absolutely  impracticable  in  the  fnitcHi 
States  where  250.000  people  immigrated  every  year.  He  held 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  European  countries  would 
have  to  recognize  the  principle  of  expatriation.  A  man  hnd 
"a  natural  right"  to  choose  his  home  wherever  he  pleased 
The  sooner  the  European  states  aooepted  that  theory  the 
better  it  would  be  for  everybody  ocmeenied.'" 

22  Hmisr  Kxeoutive  Pontmrnts,  40  Cong,^  2  SeSB.,  pp.  663-678. 

23  }[o  most  likely  means  naturalieation. 
e*  Fbid.t  p.  683. 

M  md.,  p.  m. 
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During  the  late  nixties  the  quesuou  oi  allegiance,  natural- 
ization, and  I'xijatriation  took  a  prominent  place  in  politics. 
The  Fenian  niuvrnient  had  done  its  share  to  bring  it  before 
the  people.  In  1808  many  of  the  state  party  platforms, 
and  both  of  the  chief  national  party  platfonna  contained  planks 
on  the  subject.^* 

This  may  serve  as  the  background  for  the  treaty  between 
Denmark  and  the  United  States  whieh  was  ooneluded  on  July 
20,  1872.  This  treaty,  which  was  only  one  out  of  many  ne- 
giotiated  by  the  United  States  with  other  countries  about  the 
same  time^  covered  the  whole  field  of  naturalisation,  re- 
admission  to  former  status,  and  renunciation  of  acquired 
atatus  of  dtisenSb  It  was  negotiated  by  Michad  J.  Cramer, 
our  representatiye  at  Copenhagen,  and  Baron  0.  D.  Rosendhm- 
Lehn,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.** 

5.  Tk€  Firtt  Attempt  to  Pttrcha$e  ike  DmUsh  Wut  IndUi. 

The  three  islands  known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies  were 
discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  Tliey 
form  the  most  important  part  of  the  group  now  kiiowu  as  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  have  a  total  area  of  138  square  miles. 
The  inhabitants  are  larcrely  negrors  and  mulattoes,  but  some 
whites  live  in  the  isiaiiiis,  having  i  ii^'iated  from  Denmaik, 
England  and  the  United  States.  Although  the  islands  be- 
longed to  Denmark  for  a  Iohlt  time,  yet  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  is  English.  During  the  Danish  possession,  however, 
the  official  language  was  Danish.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  most  of  the  trade  of  the  islands  was  carried  on  wifh 
the  United  States.  From  the  eommereial  standpoint,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  necessary  to  buy  them,  as  Denmaik  would 
not  aUow  any  other  foreign  nation  to  trade  there.  Host  of 

»•  Appleton  'x  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1868,  pp.  54.'),  548-550,  745,  74H. 

«T  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  W.  M.  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
88i-S86.  For  treaties  with  other  countries  on  the  same  subject,  wm 
ibkL,  pp.  4M,  683,  691,  1132,  ITBS.  AUIumgli  Axt.  I  «f  the  tmtj  of 
1871  ■ipiiMJ/  aieleted  that  Valfted  0Mm  eltlsnt  aatwaliwd  in  Dmp 
auuk  riMold  by  that  eel  be  recognised  by  wu  gorenuBtBl  at  citizens 
of  Denmark,  yet  Denmark  continued  to  refuse  to  naturalise  any  Ameri- 
can cittron  until  n  ^prtifi'^n***  nf  pxpnt^r'mtinn  ww^  rr»cf»ivp<l  from  the 
forci^  office  at  Wanhingtmi.  i>'or  ihm  ^ubjeeti  see  Foreign  Belatii(>n$ 
of  the  DnUed  Utaiet,  Pt.  I,  pp.  488-489. 
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the  trade  with  the  ialatids  was  carried  on  through  the  harbor 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  largest  of  the  group.  Its  harbor  at  Char- 
lotte Amalie  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.** 

« 

As  the  Civil  War  had  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  har- 
bor, the  administration  became  anxious  to  secure  it  In 
January,  1865,  when  the  various  foreign  representatives  made 

their  New  Year's  call  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  President 
Ivinroln  paid  special  attention  to  General  Raasloff,  the  Dan- 
ish .Minister.  This  gentleman  was  especially  well  liked  at 
Washington  because  of  his  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  Union 
cause.**  On  January  7,  1865,  a  dinner  party  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Geoffroy,  charge  d'affaires  of  France. 
It  ha]>t)LiHHl  that  ^Vi^iam  H.  Seward  and  General  Raasloff 
arrived  about  half  an  hour  early  and  found  themselves  in  a 
drawmfj^ntoia  almost  alone.  The  Secretary  of  Stale  seized  the 
opportunity  and  bi'oached  the  subject  of  purchasing  the 
Danish  islands.  The  General  was  personally  unfavorable  to 
such  action  and  declared  that  the  islanders  were  content  under 
their  present  sovereignty.  He  promised,  however,  to  report 
the  matter  to  his  government.^^  On  April  12,  he  reported  to 
Seward  that  he  had  heard  from  Copenhagen  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
inform  the  American  government  that  Denmark  did  not  care 
"much''  to  sell  the  islands.** 

The  assBssination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  attempt  on 
Seward's  life  delayed  further  consideration  of  the  subject  for 
some  time.  On  December  29,  1865,  Qeneral  Raasloff  informed 
Seward  that  Denmark  was  now  more  favorable  toward  the 
subject  of  selling  the  islands  and  he  was  instructed  to  find  out 
what  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
The  financial  eml^ai  iassinent  in  whicli  Deiiiuaik  found  herself 
after  the  Prussian  attack  and  the  loss  of  the  duchies  in  18G4 
tempted  her  to  sell  her  West  India  possessions." 

»  Con^rsMfonaf  Becord,  64  Gong.,  8  8cm.,  Vol.  LIV,  Pt.  IV,  pp.  S6i7- 
8651. 

Jftmet  Paiion,  Tht  Danith  Ukmdt,  p.  7. 
u  Ihid.,  p.  10. 
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Seward  was  somewhat  taken  with  surprise  and  was  unable 
to  say  just  how  much  the  Uiuied  States  would  pay  for  the 
islancbi;  but  after  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring 
of  1666  during  which  tuiie  lie  visited  and  inspected  the  islands, 
he  made  an  offer  of  $5,000,000  to  General  Raasloff.    This  offer 
was  made  on  July  17,  186G.    Denmark  refused  and  informed 
our  government  that  it  might  not  even  be  possible  to  sell  one 
of  the  islands,  St.  Croix,  as  France  might  object  on  the 
grotmd  that  the  treaty  by  which  she  ceded  the  island  to  Den- 
mark in  1733  had  stipulated  that  Denmark  should  not  sell 
it  to  another  country.    Thus  the  matter  was  undecided  till 
Jaiiiiary«  1^67,  when  Seward  pressed  the  matter,  through  our 
representative  in  Gopeiihagmk,  for  a  final  conclusion.  Finally, 
in  May  of  that  year>  Coont  Frijs,  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Foreign  ASaxn,  made  a  eounter-propoeition  in  which  he  offered 
tlie  three  islands,  9t.  Thomas,  St  John,  and  St.  Gioiz,  to  the 
United  States  lor  $15,000,000.  This  offbr,  however,  was  snhject 
to  ratification  by  the  Danish  Biff9dag  and  to  the  conseiit  of  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  expressed  by  a  plebiseite. 

Seward  answered  by  .offeiing  $7,500,000,  but  he  objected  to 
the  plebiselte^  stating  that  it  was  unneeessary.  If  any  of  the 
inhabitants  were  dissatisfled  they  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  islands  within  two  years.    This  offer  was 
refused;  and  Denmark  made  a  new  offer  of  $11,250,000  or 
20,000.000  Danish  rixdollars  for  the  three  islands,  or  $7,500,000 
for  St.   Thomas  and  St.  John.     Denmark  would  thus  re- 
tain the  large«t  and   [:i<)si    valuable  of  the  islands  from  the 
standpoint  of  jirodiK  i  i  in.  but  the  United  States  would  get 
St.  Thomas,  the  most  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  naviga- 
tion.   Whichever  of  the  two  offers  the  United  Stales  should 
aecept,  the  Danisli  government  would  insist  on  a  plebiscite  and 
no  treaty  would  be  accepted  if  this  condition  were  not  in- 
cluded.   For  some  time  the  question  hung  fire.    In  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1867  Senator  Doolittle  was  sent  to 
Copenhagen  to  aid  Yeaman  in  the  negotiations.  Admiral  Farra- 
gnt  made  a  visit  to  Copenhn^n  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
to  no  avail.    Denmark  eontinned  to  insist  on  the  plebiscite. 
Finally,  the  United  States  gare  in,  and  a  treaty  was  eonetnded 
on  Oetober  24,  1867,  hy  Count  Frijs  and  Teaman,  by  the 
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terms  of  which  the  United  States  were  to  secure  the  two  liiknds 
for  $7,500,000." 

The  day  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  Danish  kini? 
caused  a  royal  proclamation  to  be  made  to  the  Inhabitanib  of 
the  two  islands,  iu  this  he  stated  that  the  treaty  had  been 
made  subject  to  their  ratification.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
they  would  show  their  wishes  in  regard  to  the  cession  by  a 
free  and  extensive  vote.  He  concluded  by  saying:  "With 
sincere  sorrow  do  we  look  forward  to  the  severing  of  those 
ties  which  for  many  years  have  united  You  to  Us,  and  never 
forgettinflT  those  many  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection 
We  have  received  from  yoii»  We  trust  that  nothing  has  been 
neglected  on  our  side  to  secure  the  future  welfare  of  Our 
beloved  and  faithful  Subjeets,  and  that  a  mi^ty  impulse, 
both  moral  and  material,  will  be  given  to  the  happy  develop- 
ment of  the  Islands  under  the  new  Sovereignty."** 

Denmark  sent  a  eommias&oner  to  the  islands  to  supervise 
the  election.  To  work  in  harmony  with  this  gentleman  Seward 
sent  the  Reverend  Charles  Hawley  of  •Auburn,  New  York. 
Later  Admiral  Palmer  with  the  Siuquehmnndh  and  Ckmunodore 
Bissel  with  the  M<mongahela  were  sent  to  the  islands  to  be 
of  any  service  that  the  authorities  might  call  for.  The  M<h 
nongahela  was  placed  at  tlic  disposal  of  the  authorities  for 
transportation  purposes.'*  Their  work  was  somewhat  intenup- 
ted  on  November  18,  1867,  by  a  very  severe  earthquake  which 
caused  much  damage.  There  seemed  to  be  only  onv  serious 
objection  to  the  transfer  in  the  eyes  of  the  islanders.  Under 
Denmark  the  St.  Thomas  harbor  had  been  a  free  port,  and  the 
St.  Thomas  merchants  feared  that  this  condition  would  be 
changed  if  the  United  States  secured  the  islands.  The  Danish 
commissioner,  Chamberlain  Carstensen,  and  the  Reverend 
Charles  Hawley  were  sent  to  Washington  to  learn  what  would 
be  the  attitude  of  our  government  on  that  point.  Seward 

*s  Ibid.,  pp.  25-31  j  Conffressioml  Becord,  64  Cong.,  2  8eu^  Vol.  LIV, 
Pt.  VI,  p.  6M. 

•«  For  tho  text  of  the  proclamation  trnnsiaud  from  the  Danish  as  it 
appeared  in  the  St.  Thomas  Tidende,  gee  De  Booy  and  Faris,  The  Virgin 
lOmidi,  pp.  18-19. 
M  Jamet  Parton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-8S. 
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inlonncd  thoni  that  in  ease  of  transfer  the  port  would  not  be 
free.  In  spite  of  this  information,  the  sentiment  of  the 
islanders  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  annexation.  On 
January  9,  1868,  the  eleetion  was  held.  The  vote  in  St. 
Thomas  stood  1039  in  favor  and  22  against  the  transfer;  in 
BL  John  205  in  favor  and  none  against'*  The  Danish  Rigsdag 
ratified  the  treaty  soon  after,  and  on  January  81,  ld68,  it 
was  signed  by  the  king." 

^en  the  treaty  waa  presented  to  the  United  Statea  Senate, 
that  body  was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  fight  of  Beeonatmetion, 
and  the  day  of  the  impeadhment  and  trial  of  Prendent  Johnson 
was  eloae  at  hand.  It  soon  heeame  evident  that  the  qaestion 
of  ratifieation  of  the  treaty  would  be  handled  as  a  partisan 
measure.  It  waa  feared  that  the  porchase  of  the  islands  would 
enhanee  the  prestige  of  the  administration,  henee  the  work  of 
ratifieation  waa  purposely  delayed.  As  the  day  drew  near  for 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  stipulated  in  the  treaty  for 
ratification,  Seward  negotiated  a  supplementary  treaty  extend- 
ing the  time  limit."  Action  being  delayed  again,  the  time  was 
extended  to  April  14  1870.  Through  the  influence  of  Charles 
Sunincr,  who  was  ehauiiLan  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  treaty  was  kept  in  comimttec  until  March  24,  1870. 
At  that  time  it  was  reported  adverbeiy  and  the  Senate  sus- 
tainerl  report. 

When  the  Danish  government  wns  notified  of  the  aetion  of 
the  Senntp  King  Christian  IX  promulgated  another  royal 
proclaiiiat  ion  to  the  people  of  the  island"^  Ho  explaintHl  that 
the  heavy  debt  caused  by  the  disa.strous  war  a  few  years 
earlier  had  been  the  cause  of  Denmark's  decision  to  sell  the 
islands.  The  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Senate 
spared  both  the  home  country  and  the  colonies  the  pain  of 
aeparation.  He  hoped  that  by  united  efforts  the  interests  of 
the  islanda  might  be  promoted.^ 

M  Thid.,  pp.  34-39. 

«7  Conffremiimal  Eeoord,  64  Cong.,  2  Sew.,  Vol.  LIV,  Pt.  VI,  p.  6M. 
88  J.  D.  Biehardson,  op.  «t..  Vol.  VI,  pp.  $88,  693. 
»•  Ccmfrrtuhml  Becord,  64  Oong^  2  8<m^  YoL  LIV,  Ft.  IV,  p.  8648. 
M  De  B4J  tad  WtAa,  Of.       pp*  flO-aS. 
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It  is  hardly  possiUe  to  beUm  that  the  sale  of  the  idendB 

would  have  caused  any  tears  either  in  Dennuurk  or  the  West 
Indies.  The  plebiscite  of  January  9,  1868,  abundantly  sub- 
stantiatea  tliis  view  so  far  as  tiie  iislanders  are  concerned.  The 
Danish  West  Indies  were  not  colonized  from  Denmark,  conse- 
quently the  ties  of  consaiigiiinity,  which  tied  England  to  her 
colonies,  were  found  not  to  exist  aiiioiig  the  Danish  people. 

When  George  H,  Yeaman  on  February  1,  1868  telegraphed 
to  Washington  that  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Rigsdag 
and  signed  by  the  Kinpr,  he  added  in  cipher.  ''Several  Euro- 
pean powers  iiope  it  will  fail  in  Congress.  ' ''^  These  powers — 
England  was  one  of  them. — ^had  their  wish  granted  by  the 
action  of  our  Senate. 

The  Senators  who  toc^  part  in  the  action  did  not  admit  that 
domestie  politics  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  treaty. 
In  personal  letters  from  Senators  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire  and  Harlan  of  Iowa  to  Edward 
L.  Pierce  in  1889,  it  was  brought  oat  that  the  reason  the 
Senate  defeated  the  treaty  was  beeauae  the  eommittee  on 
foreign  relations  felt  the  price  was  too  high.  These  gentlemen 
were  members  of  this  committee.  It  was  also  contended  that 
Denmark  was  not  mistreated  because  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives had  given  warning  in  November,  1S67,  that  it  would 
not  support  the  purchase  of  any  more  tenitozy.^ 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  attitude  of  the  Danish 
people  on  the  sabjeet  On  April  24,  1869,  an  artide  appeared 
in  bagUadei,  a  Copenhagen  newspaper,  which  stated  that  Den- 
mark was  well  aware  that  the  United  States  Senate  had  the 
right  to  reject  the  treaty.  As  a  country  with  a  constitutional 
government  she  had  given  the  same  power  to  her  Rigsdag,  and 
she  was  as  anxious  as  any  nation  to  see  thai  sneh  a  right 
was  maintained.  But  it  was  an  unfair  and  a  very  unfriendly 
act  for  the  Senate  to  exercise  that  right  in  the  form  of  a 
delay.    The  United  States  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the 

«  James  Parton,  op.  dt.,  p.  42. 

«  Edward  L.  Pierce,  A  Diplomatic  Fiasoo.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  18 
pages  puUiaM  hi  1889.  It  srguM  agahut  tlw  poitliaM.  For  tke 
House  Bssoliiti<m  of  NoT«nber  20,  1867,  see  Con^ivtiioiial  <7lo(«,  Appen- 
dbh  40  Oong^  1  Seas^  pp.  798*798. 
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purchase  of  the  ialanda  If  the  Senate  did  not  agree  with  the 
administration  it  was  its  duty  to  be  frank  about  it  and  not 
keep  the  Danidi  govemmeiit  and  more  eqiecially  the  people 
In  the  isbmda  in  sturpense.  The  word  "No"  was  honoraUe 
and  justifiable  but  it  was  not  eonrteons  to  let  the  matter  go 
hjr  delanlt.  Sneh  aetion  did  not  show  ' 'International  good 
breeding."** 

The  islaaders  were  very  mneh  disappointed.  As  we  shall 
aee  later,  they  showed  thdr  dissatisfaction  from  time  to  time 
until  the  porefaase  by  the  United  States  was  UnaUy  eonsum- 
ated.^ 


«>  **Tht  St.  TbomM  Treaty,"  Sdltoilal  In  IHv^MM,  Oopenhageii,  April 
24,  1869.  13m  «ti«to  ia  tmmlation  is  found  is  the  Librtiy  of  Gaagnm, 

^  A  few  minor  events  t  ^ nk  plac«  during  tliB  ihrtiw  ivUih  man  not 
eonnected  with  the  Civil  War.  In  1861  a  eonsnlar  convention  of  two 
articles  was  added  to  the  treaty  of  Tn2«1  Sec  W  M  Malloy,  Treatirs, 
etc.,  Vol,  T,  p.  383.  Tn  1864  the  Missionary  RfHioty  of  the  Methodist 
£piaeopal  Church  sought  aid  from  the  State  I>L-partment  to  secure  per* 
aUMloa  to  oparalo  in  HmmA.  TUt  mm  granted  bj  the  Danish 
gofenawBt.  Fwrttgn  JMoHom  cf  m  UnM  SUOm,  1S64-1MS,  Pt  IV, 
p.  344;  Zbtdn  1866-1806^  Pt  m,  pp.  180-181.  After  the  uminrfnTmiTr  of 
Plrwident  Lincoln  letters  of  conflpjeneo  were  received  \ij  our  government 
from  the  Danish  foreijjn  office  and  from  the  Ctovemor  of  the  Danish 
Wr^^t  Indies.  Foreign  Selation$  of  the  Ui^ed  atate$,  Api^mtOiai,  1865, 
pp.  43-45. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LATTER  PART 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  1868-1900 

During  the  period  between  1870  and  the  end  on  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  number  of  events  took  place  which  hulked 
large  in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Denmark.  They  are  too  varied  in  their  nature  to  be 
followed  in  their  chronological  order.  Each  problem  will 
therefore  be  treated  separatdy. 

1.  DanM  ExporiaHon  of  Crmmais, 

Early  in  1868  our  government  was  informed  by  Cotunil 
George  P.  Hansen  at  Elnnore  that  it  was  the  praetioe  of  the 
Danish  authorities  to  sead  conyiets  to  the  United  States.  Re- 
cently Ole  Sorenson,  a  notorkms  criminal,  had  been  promised 
his  fteedom  if  he  would  leave  the  eonntiy.  The  man  was  a 
vagrant,  a  thief,  and  under  sospieion  for  murder.  The  consul 
learned  through  the  newspapers  that  tiie  police  at  Copen- 
hagen had  sent  him  to  the  United  States,  as  they  thought  it 
was  cheaper  to  ship  him  out  of  the  country  than  to  keep  him. 
Upon  communicating  with  V.  C.  Crone,  the  director  of  police 
at  Copenhagen,  he  had  received  no  reply.  He  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  gettinpr  a  lithograph  of  the  criminal  and  had  sent 
it  to  the  chief  of  police  in  New  York  and  had  told  him  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  man.* 

When  this  information  reached  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Secretary'  Seward  immediately  instructs  1  i^vor^e  IT. 
Yeainan  to  remonstrate  with  the  Danish  government  against 
the  practice.-  President  Andrew  Johnson  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  stating  the  facts  and  recommending  that  a  law  be 

1  Senate  DoaumenU,  40  Coug.,  2  Sess.,  Vol.  IT,  Doc.  71,  pp.  1-2.  Our 
govenunont  waa  informed  of  a  sunilu*  practice  going  on  very  extensively 
in  the  provinees  of  Wflftphalia  and  B«v«iia  in  Oomuuiy.  Foreign  Btta- 
tioM  of  the  UMtcd  SUfte$,  1868-16e»,  Pt.  n,  pp.  42-43. 

•  Semte  J>0€mmonU,  40  Cong.,  2  8«m.,  Vol.  n,  Doe.  71,  p.  S. 
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paned  "makiiig  it  a  penal  offense  to  Ining  saeh  peivona  to 
the  United  States."*  That  body,  Iiowever,  true  to  its  policy 
of  Ipppoeitioii  to  the  adniniatiation  mnat  have  preferred  to 
liave  the  eriminala  come  than  to  homor  the  pierident  No 
law  was  paned  en  the  eobjeet  tin  the  year  1875.^ 

In  1874  another  case  arose.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
the  Seeretaiy  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  wrote  to  the  American 
representative  In  Copenhagen,  Ifiehael  J  .Cramer,  that  the 
S.  S.  WaMnffton  had  recently  hronght  six  convieta  trm 
Denmark.  Each  had  a  draft  for  $7.60  drawn  on  the  Amer- 
icsan  Emigrant  Co.  All  but  one  would  be  prevented  from 
landing  and  would  be  returned  to  Copenhap^en.  He  in- 
structed Cramer  to  make  a  riigrid  inquiry  into  the  case.  He 
declared  that  the  United  States  would  consider  it  as  an  '  un- 
friendly act**  if  the  King's  government  should  participate 
in  the  prjirtice  of  sending  criminals  to  America.  Although 
the  Danish  representative  at  Wnsliin^-toji,  J.  Hcfferman  Lin- 
denerone,  had  excused  the  governnieat  of  Demnarit  on  the 
plea  that  the  men  had  served  out  their  terms  and  were 
therefore  like  other  immigrants,  it  should  be  made  plain  to 
I)  (  iiniariL  that  we  were  unwilling  to  have  such  people  oome 
here.' 

Henry  B.  Ryder,  our  chargi  d'affaires,  ad  interim,  reported 
another  case  in  1882.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
F.  F.  Freltnfl^nysen,  he  stated  that  a  certain  Mads  Jensen, 
Jorgensen,  a  criminal  from  Oldrup,  Jutland,  was  about 
to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  police  at  Copenhagen. 
As  there  was  no  time  to  worit  tliroa^  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfCairs,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  police 
at  Copenhagen,  which  had  prevented  the  criminal  from  leav- 
ing for  America.  Later  he  had  presented  the  matter  to  the 
foreign  office,  as  a  resnlt  of  which  this  indiyidnal  case 
was  ended. 

The  minister,  however,  had  asked  him  for  an  interpreta- 

t  J.  D.  Bidutfdtott,  Off.  eU.,  VoL  VI,  p.  687* 
«  atat^  Qi  Largw,  Yol.  XVm,  Ft.  m,  p.  477. 
'  i  Forai^  XMImtB  of  ^  UtdM  StcHu,  1S74'U7S,  pp.  86SM. 
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tion  of  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1875.* 
He  had  replied  that  it  was  not  within  his  province  to  interpr^ 
or  construe  acts  of  Congress  as  that  power  belonged  to  the 
courts.  In  the  event  of  a  Danish  convict  migrating  to  the 
United  States^  the  eonrts  would  interpret  it  in  each  particular 
ease.  However,  the  United  States  wonld  appreciate  very 
much  if  the  Danish  government  would  prevent  convicts  from 
immigrating  to  America  even  if  they  had  served  out  their 
term.'  John  Davis,  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  ans- 
wered Byder's  communication  and  praised  him  for  his  dis- 
cretion in  the  Jensen  case.  He  farther  stated  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  representative  abroad  to  prevent  such  per- 
sons, as  well  as  paupers,  from  entering  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  government  would  deprecate  very  much  to  learn 
that  any  government  would  aid  an  undesirable  class  of  its 
population  to  migrate  to  America.* 

Another  convict  case  arose  in  1887.  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  James  D.  Porter,  wrote  in  September  of  that  year  to 
Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  United  States  Minister  Resident  at 
Copenhagen,  that  Denmark  was  still  sending  ex-conviets  to 
the  United  States  a^i  soon  as  tlie^'  had  served  their  term.  He 
was  informed  that  they  were  aided  financially  by  tlie  Danish 
government  in  various  ways.  Minister  Anderson  was  in- 
structed to  get  all  the  information  he  could  on  the  subject.* 

A  month  later  Anderson  replied  that  the  information  ob* 

«  The  immigration  act  of  March  3,  1875.    "Sec.  5.    That  it  nhall  bo 
unlawful  for  aliens  of  the  following  dasses  to  immigrato  uito  the  United 
Statei,  aamely,  penoiu  who  are  undergoing  a  aentenee  for  eonvietioB 
in  their  own  country  of  fetonout  crimes  other  tlMs  political  or  growing 
out  of  or  the  result  of  such  political  offenaeo,  or  wbooe  MBtence  haa  been 
remitted  on  condition  nf  their  emigration,  and  women  'imported  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution.'  .  .  .  And  for  all  violations  of  this  net,  tho 
vessel,  by  thf  actn.  omissions,  or  comuvimco  of  the  OMmers,  ni««tors,  or 
other  custfxium,  or  the  consignees  of  winch  the  same  are  poinmitt«}d, 
shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  as  iu  caeee 
of  frands  againat  tho  revenue  lawa,  for  which  forfMture  ia  preaeribed 
by  aziating  law."  Statutes  a$  Large,  Vol.  Xvm,  Ft.  m,  p.  477. 
r  Ford^  BelaUmu  of  the  UniUd  SMUt,  188S,  p.  8S1. 
•  IMd.,  p.  268. 
9  Jbid.,  1888,  Pt.  If  p.  473. 
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tained  by  the  fomgn  afflee  at  WaabingtoiL  bad  probably  ooma 
as  the  result  of  an  article  whieh  appeared  in  the  Danish 
XMtper  M&rg0nblad4t  From  this  it  appeared  that  two  notorious 
swindlers  had  been  rdeased  from  prison  on  the  condition  that 
tlie>'  go  to  the  United  States.  So  far  as  Anderson  was  able 
to  learn  the  following  were  the  faets  in  the  ease.  Two  men, 
Salomansen  and  Riemenschneider,  were  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness of  book  publishing.     Being  hard  pressed  for  cash, 
Riemenschneider.   who  wiis  an  expert   engraver,   had  made 
several  Danish  1000  kroner  notes.    The  fiaii  l  was  detected 
and  both  men  con\ncted  of  counterfeitiniir   nid  sentenced  to 
serve  a  term  in  Uie  penitentiary,    bonie  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  both  had  Ijeen  offered  their  freedom 
oil  the  condition  that  they  leave  the  country  forever.  Saloman- 
sen declined  the  offer,  and  was  still  servinpr  his  term,  while 
Riemenschneider  accepted  and  went  to  the  United  States',  Tt 
wa.s  impossible  to  tell  which  way  he  had  gone.    Some  rumors 
had  it  that  he  had  been  sent  by  one  of  the  ThingvaUu  steam- 
ers while  others  claimed  that  he  had  left  by  way  of  Hamburg 
or  England.    At  any  rate  it  was  quite  certain  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  United  States,  probably  under  an  asnuned  name. 

Anderson  also  stated  that  during  the  previous  winter  he 
had  heard  of  paupers  being  shipped  oat  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  poor^ouse  boards  seemed  to  think  that  that  was  the 
cheapest  way  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their  paupers.  He  added 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  many  European  countries  to  par- 
don convicts  on  the  condition  that  th^  leave  the  eountiyi 
but  it  was  left  to  the  convict  where  he  would  go.  Althon^ 
this  was  a  reprehensible  practice^  it  seemed  that,  if  the  gov- 
ernments wotthi  not  denst,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
be  more  rigid  in  her  immigrant  inspeetion.^^ 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Anderson  was  right  in 
charging  that  other  European  governments  aided  their  con- 
victs to  go  to  the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen  that 
this  was  so  in  Germany.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  re- 
gard to  France."  and  it  is  dear  from  the  correspondence 

M  Ihid,  pp.  476-477. 

u  IM,  1887,  p.  SSOilUS,  Pt.  I,  pp.  506-007. 
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between  Secretary  ol  State  T.  F.  Bayaid  and  Rofns  Macee^ 
<rar  repreemtative  at  Stockholm  in  1886,  that  the  aame  piae- 

ticc  existed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway."  Tbt 

assistance  was  given,  as  shown  by  the  Gterman,  Danish  and 
Swedisli  correspondence,  by  organizations  formed  for  that 
purpose.  While  the  central  governments  in  these  countries 
were  declaring  that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  practice  and 
were  aii.\i  ii^  lu  assist  in  preventing  it,  yet  it  seems  clear 
that  the  wuik  of  those  organizations,  a^  well  the  action  of 
poor-houso  boards  and  prison  ofTieials,  could  not  have  gone 
on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  government  officials 
France  was  more  honest  than  the  rest.  She  acknowl- 
edged that  the  practice  had  been  carried  on.  and  when  the 
United  States  renuniatiated  with  her,  she  gave  orders  to  stop 
it." 

2.  The  ProbUm  of  ExtradUum, 

While  the  United  States  inaated  that  die  did  not  want 
Danish  eonviets,  nor  those  of  sny  other  foreign  natioii»  slio 
also  insiiited  on  taking  ease  of  her  own  eriminala.   In  1878 
Secretary  of  State  Evarts  wrote  to  H  J.  Cramer  at  Copen- 
hagen that  we  had  extradition  treaties  with  all  the  European 
nations  eiseept  five,  and  that  Denmark  waa  one  of  these. 
Her  peenliar  loeation  with  her  excellent  ahipinng  fseilities 
made  it  especially  desirable  that  treaty  relations  should  exist 
on  that  sabjeet,  as  she  might  otherwise  become  a  rendezvous 
for  American  criminals.    Cramer  was  instructed  to  sound  the 
Danish  govern mont  on  the  subject  and  to  find  out  her  at- 
titude in  regard  to  the  matter.    He  enclosed  copies  of  two 
treaties  recently  made  with  otlier  governnientii,  which  might 
be  used  as  models.    If  Cramer  should  find  that  Denmark's 
attitude  was  fav()ral)l(\  the  necessary  power  and  instructions 
would  be  sent  to  him  for  negotiating  ihe  treaty." 

Upon  inquiry  the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
found  1o  be  favorably  inclined  towards  the  ])ro]^osal.  ITc 
stated  that  he  had  an  **a  priori  willingness."    Having  been 

"  Ihid,,  1886,  pp.  840-844. 

li  Ibid.,  1888,  Pt.  I,  pp.  506-507. 

t«  Ibid,,  187y,  p.  306. 
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given  the  two  models  the  mmkter  took  up  the  matter  with 

the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.    He  later  reportd  to 

Cramer  that  Denmark  would  be  willing  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  extradition  but  it 
would  have  to  differ  from  the  models  in  three  respects: 

"First.  An  increase  in  the  list  of  crimes,  especially  under 
the  head  of  forgery,  but  without  specifying  any  particular 
crimes; 

"St'cond.  To  have  criminals  provisionally  arrested  by 
telegraphic  orders  to  the  consuls  at  the  ports  where  such 
fugitives  may  be  supposed  to  land ;  and 

''Third.  The  curtailment  of  expense  connected  with  the 
arrest  and  delivery  of  fugitives  " 

Our  government  suggested  to  Cramer  that  he  work  out  a 
treaty  following  the  models  of  Denmark's  treaty  with  Qreat 
Britain  and  our  treaty  with  Spain  of  1877  on  the  same  sab- 
Jeet"  When  he  and  the  Danish  officials  had  eome  to  an 
agreement,  he  would  be  given  power  to  sign  it*'*  The  two 
parties,  however,  were  nnaUe  to  agree  on  the  terms.  The 
President  reported  to  Congress  in  1880.  *'The  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  DenmariE  failed  on  ae* 
coont  of  the  objeetion  of  the  Danish  Government  to  the  nsnsl 
clause  providing  that  each  nation  should  pay  the  expense  of 
the  arrest  of  the  person  whose  extradition  it  aaks.'*" 

Some  years  later  an  incident  happened  which  made  dear 
to  both  nations  the  value  of  a  treaty  of  extradition.  In  the 
fall  of  1887  two  men,  known  as  John  D.  Pomeroy  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Franks  arrived  at  Copenhagen.  Pomeroy  stated  that 
his  home  was  in  Montreal  wlnle  Franks  claimed  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  as  his  place  of  residence.  They  made 
people  believe  that  they  were  cattle  buyers  who  had  come  to 
Denmark  ior  pleasure.  As  the  two  men  did  not  act  like 
cattle  men,  the  police  l)ecame  RUsx)icious.  Later  two  scrap- 
books  were  found  \n  ttioir  j)(>ss*"-sion  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  clippings  relating  to  a  "Benson*'  case.    This  was 

^  For  t«att  of  tlie  treaty  with  Spain,  see  W.  U.  Malloj,  Treatie§,  etc. 

Vol.  n,  p.  less, 

M  Foreign  SOatiom  of  ths  UmUed  8tat0$,  1879,  p.  310. 
1'  J*  B*  Bkhardflon,  op.  eit.,  YoL  VII,  p.  609 
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brought  to  the  notice  of  the  American  minister.  R.  B.  Ander- 
son.   Upon  further  investigation,  after  the  two  men.  were  ar- 
rest od,  it  was  found  that  John  D.  Pomeroy  wa^  really  John 
A.  Benson,  a  eontraotor  from  California,  who  was  under  in- 
dictment for  conspiracy  and  fraud.    He  had  forged  govern- 
ment documents  to  secure  extensive  land  grants.    William  B. 
Franks  was  a  brother  of  Benson  who  had  accompanied  him 
as  a  companion.    Personally  he  was  not  a  criminal  except 
as  an  acce-ssory  after  the  fact.   Minister  Anderson  immediately 
inqnired  of  the  United  States  government  whether  Benson 
was  wanted,  stating  that  Denmark  was  willing  to  extradite 
him  even  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty.    The  answer  of  our 
government  was  in  the  afSrmatiye,  but  to  the  message  was 
added:  "Department  assumes  that  Denmark  extradites  with- 
out treaty.   It  should  be  understood  that  under  our  system 
the  United  States  can  only  extradite  when  there  is  a  treaty."^* 
Later»  when  Secretary  Bi^ard  sent  the  documents  needed 
for  extradition  to  Anderson,  he  stated  that  the  extradition 
was  to  be  asked  as  a  courtesiy  of  the  Danish  government, 
which  on  account  of  existing  laws  we  eould  not  reciprocate.^* 
As  no  indictment  existed  against  the  brother  of  Benson, 
he  was  soon  released  and  sent  to  the  United  States  on  the 
S.  S.  Thingvalla.    United  States  Marshal  J.  C.  Franks  of 
San  Francisco  was  sent  to  Denmark  to  take  John  A.  Benson 
and  all  the  pa  puis  found  iu  his  possession  into  custody.  He 
left  with  iiis  prisoner  by  way  of  Bremen  on  January  30,  1888, 
on  the  S.  S.  Lahn.    Before  leaving  Copenhagen  Franks  asked 
the  Danish  authorities  to  allow  a  Danish  police  officer  to  ac- 
company him  to  Bremen.    This  request  was  not  granted  as 
Denmark  feared  complications  with  Germany,  the  laws  of 
which  country  prohibited  a  foreign  nation  from  transporting 
a  prisoner  through  its  territory  without  tirst  obtaining  per- 
mission.   An  officer,  however,  was  detailed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  German  border.    The  American  consul  Loening 
at  Bremen  was  notified  to  assist  Marshal  Franks  on  German 
BoiL''' 

16  FornQv.  Brlntiont  of  the  United  States,  1888,  Ft.  I,  pp.  479-480. 

1"  Ihid.,  p.  481. 

ii>  tor  the  facts  of  the  Beiuon  c&ae,  sec  %b%<i.f  pp.  479-483. 
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It  is  hardly  poanble  to  say  tbat  this  case  caused  the  two 
powen  finally  to  agree  on  the  tenns  of  an  extradition  treaty. 
It  may,  however,  have  had  its  inflaenee.  But  even  if  this  case 
had  not  come  up,  it  would  have  been  dear  to  both  powers 
that  such  a  treaty  should  exist.   During  the  early  part  of 
Roosevelt's  first  administration,  Seeretaiy  John  Hay  sac- 
eeeded  in  eondnding  a  treaty  with  Constantin  Bran,  the 
I>ani8fa  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Washington.  This  was  proclaimed  in  force  on  April  17,  1902. 
It  is  very  mneh  like  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1877  formerly 
mentioned.  The  rode  npon  whldi  treaty  negotiations  of  1879- 
1880  split  was  here  eliminated  by  induding  in  Artide  XI 
a  provision  to  the  eflfect  that  the  expenses  of  extradition 
should  be  borne  by  the  state  asking  the  extradition.  "Pro- 
vided, that  the  demanding  government  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  any  expense  for  the  services  of  such  public 
officers  ...  as  receive  a  fixed  salary;  and  Provided,  that 
the  charge  for  services  of  such  public  officers  as  receive  only 
fees  or  perquisites  siiail  not  exceed  their  customary  fees  for 
the  acts  or  servinps  performed  by  them  had  such  acts  or  ser- 
vices beon  iicrtorinod  in  ordinnry  criminal  proceedings  under 
the  law  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  officers."^* 

In  1905  a  supplement  was  made  to  this  treaty,  in  which 
it  was  provided  that,  in  case  the  fugitive  should  be  found 
in  the  island  possessions  of  the  eontracting  parties,  located 
in  America,  the  extradition  papers  mi^t  be  executed  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  idands.  In  case  the  fugitive  should 
be  iound  in  island  possessions  not  in  America,  the  applica- 
tion for  extradition  should  be  made  through  the  diplonmtic 
channels.  The  list  of  erimes  for  which  extradition  might  be 
demanded  was  also  enlarged.** 

^»  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  W.  M.  Mnlloy,  Treaties,  etc..  Vol.  I, 
pp.  .100  .'^94;  8UHU*  «l  Lar^  VoL  ttcxte^  pt.      1906-1913.   TUa  ii 

bi-Un^ial. 

22  Fur  the  text  of  tlie  supplcmpntary  trenty,  si^i^ed  hy  Elihu  Root  nnd 
Constimtin  Bruu,  see  W.  M.  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc..  Vol.  I,  pp.  305-396. 
For  a  bi-lingual  copy,  see  Statute*  at  Large,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Pt.  Ill,  pp. 
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3.    The  Negotiation  of  Minor  Treaties. 

For  the  sake  of  facilitating:  the  pass^ige  of  mail  between 
tlir  I  'Tiited  States  and  Deri  ma  i  k  a  postal  convention  was 
IK  initiated  between  the  naiions  in  1871.^*  When  iii  1873  Den- 
mark changjed  her  coinage  to  the  present  decimal  system,  a 
new  schedule  of  postal  rates  was  worked  out,  which  went 
into  effect  in  1874.^*  That  same  year  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  were  both  signatories  to  the  '  General  Post^ 
Fnion"  treaty  signed  at  Beme,  Switzerland,  on  October  9, 
1874,*'  The  following  year  a  weights  and  measoree  conven- 
tion was  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  several  nations, 
Denmark  being  one  of  these.'*  A  mutual  and  reciprocal 
agreement  for  the  exemption  of  veasels  from  readmeasnre- 
ments  was  made  in  February  1886.*^  Each  nation  agreed  to 
recognize  the  tonnage  stated  in  the  certificate  of  registry  of 
vessds  entering  its  ports  under  the  flag  of  the  other  nation. 
The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  to  save  a  great  deal  of 
wmecessary  labor  in  measuring  each  Teasel  as  it  entered,  the 
result  of  which  would  usually  be  found  to  be  the  same  as 
stated  in  the  registry. 

On  account  of  the  faTorabk  reputation  of  Am^ean  gooda 
in  Denmark,  many  countries  sold  their  goods  to  Danish  mer- 
chants who  in  turn  resold  them  to  the  public  as  American 
goods.  This  was  reported  by  Michael  J.  Cramer  as  early 
as  1879.  lie  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  have 
c^nventiojis  with  other  nations  to  protect  American  trade- 
marks. On  the  other  hand,  tlie  United  States  sold  lar^e 
quantities  of  butter  to  Denmark;  and  Danish  buttermakers 
would  "rework"  and  ''repack"  this  butter  and  .sell  it  to 
England.  Because  of  the  great  reputation  of  Danisli  butter 
the  Danish  merchants  would  receive  twice  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  it.  This  practice  could  not  be  stopped  because 
American  trade-marks  were  not  protected  in  Denmark.**  As 

t»  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  903-916. 

9*  md.,  Vol.  xvm,  pt.  m,  p.  832. 

M  iMd.,  VoL  XIX,  pp.  577,  589. 
M  nkU,  YoL  XX,  700. 

•t  w.  M.  Malloy,  TreaUei,  etc,  Vol.  I,  pp.  W-887. 

<•  F9r9i0n  SMtmu  of  the  VwM  SMm,  tm,  p^  M8-808. 
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the  Danish  battannakm  were  the  marten  of  the  world  in 
their  trade,  onr  representatiyeB  In  Denmark  urged  the  United 
States  to  secure  Danish  buttermakers  to  teach  the  Americans 
how  to  make  better  butter.'* 

The  disregard  of  American  trade-maiks  in  Denmark  finally 
brought  our  government  to  realbte  that  a  treaty  should  be 
made  to  protect  our  goods.  Such  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Clark  E.  Carr  and  the  Danish  ^linister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Beedtz-Thott,  on  June  15.  1892.  It  provided  for  the  reeiproeal 
protection  of  trade-marks  and  trade-labels.  The  conditions 
were  tliat  the  extent  of  time  on  these  should  he  the  same 
as  ill  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  thai  the  fonaalitics  for 
filing  should  be  the  same  as  the  hiw  pro^^ded  for  domestic 
trade-marks.''"  Thus  if  an  American  manufRcturer  wanted  to 
protect  article  under  his  trade-mark,  he  wouhl  (ih-  tlio 
trade-mark  with  the  Danish  government  in  the  same  iaahion 
as  a  Danish  manufacturer. 

By  an  act  of  Gongeen  of  March  3,  1891.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
our  copyright  laws  to  foreign  publications,  provided,  the 
nation  of  the  author  gave  substantially  the  same  protection 
to  American  publications.  As  Denmark  extended  such  priv- 
ileges to  the  productions  of  American  anthoiB,  redprodty  in 
copyrights  was  proelaimed  in  May»  1893,  by  President  Cleve- 
land.*' 

4w   J>iplamaciif  Concerning  Trade. 

ft.   The  Interpretation  of  "the  Most  Favwed  Nations'' 
Claufle. 

By  a  law  of  CongresB  of  June  26,  1884,  Section  XIV,  a 
tonnage  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents 
per  ton  for  any  one  year,  was  levied  on  vessels  entering 
the  United  States  from  foreign  ports.  By  the  same  sec- 
tion provi.sion  was  made  that  vessels  which  entered  our  ports 
from  Central  America,  the  West  indja  Islands,  Bermuda,  New- 

»  JhU,,  im,  Appcadix,  pp.  8S*8S. 

M  Wm.  IL  Malk^,  Ttetttn,  «fe.,  Vol.  I,  p.  389. 

«  J.  D.  BIdiardiOii,  op,  eit.,  Yoh  IX,  pp.  395,  443;  Statutes  at  Large, 
▼oL  ZZVm,  p.  1819. 
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foundland,  and  a  few  other  places  should  only  pay  a  tonnaipi  ~j 
of  three  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cents  for  an^ 
year.    By  the  most  favored  nations  clause  in  Article  1  of  the 
Danish  American  treaty  of  1826  it  was  agreed  that  neither-  i 

nation  should  grant  any  favors  to  a  third  power  which  should  , 

not  immediately  become  common  to  the  other  party." 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  P.  Lovcncirn  of  the  Royal  ^ 
Danish  Legation  wrote  Secretary   Bayard   in   August,  18S5, 
that   Denmark  claimed  the  right  of  having  tonnage  duties 
on  her  vessels  entering  United  Statei?  ports  reduced  from  .six 
to  three  cents.^    After  some  delay  an  answer  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  stating  that,  since  several  other 
nations  had  made  idmilar  claims,  the  matter  had  been  re-  | 
ferred  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  had  made  the  ruling  that 
the  law  was  geographical  in  its  character.   Its  benefits  might 
beeame  operative  on  any  vessel  of  any  nation  plying  between 
the  privileged  regions  and  the  United  States.  The  treaty  and 
the  aet  of  Ckmgress  wonld  not  warrant  a  rednetion  of  tonnage 
dnes  on  vessda  clearing  from  porta  in  Denmark  for  the 
United  States,  but  Danish  vessete  taking  part  in  the  trade  men- 
tioned in  the  Aet  of  Jnne  26,  1884,  woold  be  benefited  by  ila 
provifflonB.**    As  no  farther  oorreqMmdence  ensued  on  the 
sabject  it  is  probable  that  the  Danish  government  aeqpiieseed 
in  the  position  of  the  Attomy-GeneraL 

Upon  inquiry  by  Secretary  Bayard  through  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Copenliagen,  R.  B.  Anderson,  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  Ameriesn  vessda  in  the  Danish  ports,  it  was 
learned  in  a  reply  from  Baron  Rosenfirn-Lehn  in  February, 
1888,  that  United  States  vessels  were  treated  exactly  like 
Danish  vessels.  Denmark  would  even  be  willing  to  open 
the  coasting  trade  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  the  trade  with  Greenland  excepted  since  nil 
trade  with  this  Danish  colony  was  reservcti  (  xdusively  to  tlie 
eruwn.*^    It  was  thus  evident  that  Denmark  was  extending 

Vor  tin  Aet  of  OongreM  of  June  M,         tee  Statute*  at  Large,  YoL 
XZm,  pp.  MO,  841-848. 

ta  Forei^  JMaMoM  o/  fft«  UmUtd  at0t$§,  18SS,  pp.  868-863. 

Ibid.,  p.  363. 
M  Ibid.,  1888,  Pt.  I,  pp.  484-488. 
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life  advmntagw  of  the  meat  labored  natim  elaiiae  to  dtiwns 
k  the  United  States. 

I  In  «  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  of  Jim- 
ktiy  20,  1875»**  it  was  arranged  that  snctar  from  the  Hawaiian 
jSdanda  ehanld  be  aUowed  to  enter  the  United  States  free  of 
doty,   A  suit  based  on  tMfl  danse  was  decided  in  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  in  1887.  The  court  in  this  case,  known 
tt  Bart  ram  vs.  Robertson,  decided  that,  since  Hawaii  ex- 
tended favors  to  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1875, 
the  situation  was  in  roaliTv  one  of  reciprocitj'.  The  favor  to 
Hau;iii  was  thus  extended  im-  a  compensal!'i[j.  When  simdar 
pen  sat  ion  should  be  made  by  Denmark,  Danish  sugar 
iioiii  St.  Croix  might  enter  free  of  duty." 

By  a  law  nr  Au«3riist  3,  1882,  Coni^ess  levied  a  tax  of  fifty 
cents  on  each  iinniiL'rant  "who  shall  come  by  steam  or  sail 
vessel  froii)  a  foreign  port  Mithni  the  United  States."  From 
the  wording  quoted  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  did  not  apply 
to  anyone  coming  aeross  the  border  from  CSanada  or  Mexico. 
This  constituted  a  privilege  to  those  two  countries,  aeeording 
to  the  Thingvalla  Steamship  Line.  On  the  basia  of  the  most 
Ucftnnd  nations  clause  thia  firm  elaimed  exemption  from 
the  tax  and  broDn^t  Boit  to  recover  money  that  had  been 
paid  aa  head  tax  on  paaiengeni  on  the  S.  S.  Geyier.  The 
eiM  came  up  in  the  Court  of  Claima.  In  the  opinion  de» 
limed  by  Jnatiee  Riehardeon  no  denial  waa  made  in  regard 
to  the  claim  made  by  the  Daniah  firm  that  by  the  law  a 
pvmlege  waa  extended  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  He  elaimed» 
however,  that  Denmark  could  not  obtain  redreea  because  the 
act  of  1882  waa  later  than  the  treaty  with  Denmark.  If  Con- 
giesB  saw  ikt  to  enact  a  law  the  provisions  of  which  were 
contrary  to  an  existing  treaty  that  waa  its  privilege  and 
the  act  moat  prevail  in  the  eoorta  of  the  conntiy.'' 

M  W.  M.  ICiai^,  rfwiMM,  0tc^  Vol.  I,  pp.  915-917. 

*f  BarfeieiB  «•.  Bobeitaon,  188  UmM  StaUa,  116-181.  For  iiratlwr  de- 
dtlon  foltowing  the  mim  naaoniDgr  tee  VbitiMy  vt.  BobortMni^  184 
ITnttMl  8taU§,  190. 

••  For  the  Immigration  Act  of  1882,  see  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XXII, 
pp.  214  2ir>;  for  the  deciiioii,  we  Thingralle  Line  «#.  Uaited  Steteer  84 
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It  .seems  unfair  that,  when  a  treaty  lias  been  made  between 
two  nations,  tims  forming  a  contract,  one  of  the  nations  should 
aiiiiul  a  portion  of  the  contract  by  passing  a  municipal  law. 
The  most  favored  nations  clause  as  it  appears  in  most  of  tlie 
United  States  treat irs  is  based  on  reciprocity.  Tliis  is  at 
BJiy  rate  true  of  tin  ireaty  of  1826  with  Denmark.  When 
Congress  passes  a  law  which  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of 
existing  treaties  she  thereby  abrogates  part  of  the  treaty.  Yet 
this  is  the  i)ractice  that  our  government  is  following.  Says 
J.  P.  Hall  of  the  University  of  Wiscoium:  "Where  an  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  oonflicte  with  a  prior 
treaty  provision,  the  courts  will  give  preference  to  the  act 
of  Congress^  for  it  is  not  for  eonrU  to  interfere  if  the  gov- 
ernment sees  fit  to  ignore  the  treaty  into  whieh  it  has 
entered."**  This  is  in  agreement  with  other  writers  on  inter- 
national Uw^  and  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court" 

b.   The  Problem  of  American  Pork  and  Meat. 

As  early  as  1883  the  German  empire  tried  to  persuade 
the  Danish  government  to  stop  the  importation  of  Ameiiean 
pork.  Germany  objected  to  the  Danish  American  pork  trade, 
as  it  seems,  because  a  great  part  of  the  more  than  five  million 
dollars  worth  of  pork  exported  to  Germany  was  not  the  prod- 
uct of  Danish  grain-fed,  but  of  American  corn-fed,  hogs. 
The  American  product  was  shipped  to  Denmark  where  it  was 
treated  by  experts,  repacked  and  shipped  to  Germany  a.s 
Danish  pork.  This  was  before  the  trade-mark  and  trade-label 
convention  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark.  Germany  threatened  to  cut  off  all  trade  in  ])ork 
with  Denmark  if  she  did  not  stop  buying  the  Amehcan 
product.** 

This  anti-.\inerican  movement  was  renewed  in  1887  with 
much  vigor.  Germany  claimed  that  several  cases  of  trichinosis 
discovered  in  Hamburg  had  been  caused  by  eating  pork  im- 

James  P.  Hall,  Congtitutional  Law,  pp.  02-63. 

M  Charlee  H.  Batler,  The  Treaty-Making  Power  in  the  UnUed  Statet, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  400<4<lly  sols. 

M  Bottmer  «t.  DondiigQet,  180  UntM  States,  238. 
ForMgn  SekMont  of  the  United  States,  188S,  p.  252. 
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ported  iruiii  Denmark  and  claimed  to  have  been  an  Amen- 
am  arlicic.  Tliiii  claim,  seems,  ll()^^■eve^,  to  have  been  puuiiy 
founde<i  as  no  case  ot*  trichinosis  iiud  appeared  in  Denmark 
for  two  and  a  hall  years.  Minister  Anderson  claimed  that 
the  renson  the  Germans  contracted  the  disease  was  because 
ihvy  ate  th*  pork  raw  while  the  Danes  cooked  it  thoroughly 
before  eating.*' 

rrprmany  cojitinued  to  press  tlie  issue  with  the  Danish 
government.  Although  the  Director  General  for  the  Danish 
foreign  office  had  stated  that  Denmark  would  not  exclude 
American  pork,  yet  Anderson  felt  she  might  have  to  do  so 
in  order  to  retain  her  excellent  German  market.**  Unfortu- 
nately ftt  this  time  the  "pork  plague"  (probably  the  hog 
ehoim,  or  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease)  started  to  rage  in 
Demnailc  and  other  European  countri^  The  Gennans  were 
hoBy  spreading  the  report  that  the  epidemie  had  eome  froia 
Ameriea.  The  theory  used  "most  vigoroudy''  in  eiplaiiuiig 
liow  the  diaeaae  had  beea  eouveyed  to  Europe  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  wooden  oontainerB  in  whieh  the  Amertean  pork 
produeto  were  shipped  eontamed  the  gems.  Later,  when  this 
lumber  was  used  for  building  purposes,  the  European  hogs 
had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  However  absurd  this 
theoiy  may  be,  it  found  a  large  number  of  adherents.^ 

ThJs  eondition  and  the  German  infiuenee  finally  caused 
the  Danish  Govmment  on  Mareh  10,  1888,  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  raw  hog  products  from  the 
United  States  until  further  notice.**  This  order  remained 
in  force  till  1891  when  our  minister,  Clark  E.  Carr,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Danish  government  to  revoke  it,  by 
])roniising  that  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  meat  products  from 
America  ^sduM  be  carried  on.*^ 

For  some  time  following  this  arrangement  Denmark  al- 
lowed the  importation  of  meat  products  from  America.  In 

«  md.,  1888,  Pt.  I,  pp.  475-476. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  478-479. 

Ihid.,  pp.  478,  480-481,  483. 
«•  Thid.,  p.  486. 
*»  Ibid.,  1891,  pp.  487-488. 
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August,  1S94,  the  WOww-Gannan  taiiif  was  paand,  whieh 

provided  for  a  duty  of  forty  per  eent  od  vaL  on  sugar  imported 
into   the   United    States   and     an     additional     tariff  of 

one-eighth  and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  per  pound  on  sugar 
imported  from  countries  where  a  bonus  was  pat  l.  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  the  exportation  of  the  article.**  It 
seems  that  "in  the  nature  of  a  retaliation  fur  the  tariff  im- 
posed n  her  suf^ar,"  Germany  in  NoveiJiber  of  that  year 
prohil  it'd  the  importation  of  American  cattle  and  meat.  As 
has  been  shown  before,  Germany  would  be  liable  to  ^t  these 
products  through  Denmark,  unless  the  importation  to  that 
country  could  also  l>e  stopped.  Just  what  pressure  she  bronjrht 
to  bear  on  her  small  neighbor  to  the  north  we  cannot  say, 
but  Judging  from  her  earlier  action  and  the  statements  made 
later  by  our  representative  in  Denmark,  it  waa  a  case  of 
threat.** 

Shortly  after  Germany's  action,  the  Danish  minister  of 
the  interior  published  an  order  in  the  oftieial  government 
ttewq;>aper,  Beriinske  Tidende,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  (Kvag)  and  fresh  meat  from  America.  The  order 
stated  that  the  reason  for  the  probihition  iras  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  the  "Texas  fever,  now  prevailini^  in  America*" 
When  this  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Banidi 
f6reign  office,  Yedel,  the  Direetor-Genend,  acknowledged  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  saeh  a  condition  existed  in  America, 
bat  stated  that  matters  of  that  kind  were  left  to  the  Minisfer 
of  the  Interior.  The  fact  that  Vedel  admitted  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Texas  fever"  in  America 
lends  furUier  weif^t  to  the  suspicion  that  the  order  was 
originally  "made  in  Germany."** 

Our  representative  at  Copenha{?en,  John  E.  Risley,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Danish  guvn  iiment  to  the  fact  that  the 
ordvr  used  the  word  Kvceg,  which  in  the  Daiiiiili  lanjjuage 
meau8  not  only  homed  cattle  but  also  hogs  and  sheep.  The 

«•  StaMM  ol  Larff^t  Vol.  UVlii,  p.  521.  Tm  th«  fvholo  Mk.  4Mi.» 
pp.  509-570. 

«•  Fonign  JMoHont  cf  ike  United  SMea,  1894,  pp.  S06-206;  <Md.,  189$, 
Pt.  Ip  p.  212. 
»  Ibid, 
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Miiiuter  of  Foreign  ASain,  Beedts-Thott,  explained  that» 
wbile  it  was  trae  Ibat  tlie  word  Kv<Bg  was  need  in  the  order, 
the  MJnister  of  the  Interior  had  promiBed  him  that  it  would 
be  interpreted  as  if  the  word  HttrnkviBg  had  been  naed;  thna 
the  prodaete  of  hog  and  sheep  might  be  freely  imported,  aa 
well  as  hermetically  sealed  canned  meats.  In  October,  1895, 
Risley  handed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  copy  of  the 
law  of  March  2,  1895,  which  dealt  with  the  haiuiliiip^  and  in- 
spection of  cattle  and  meat,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  rules 
aiid  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
quested that  the  restrictions  l)e  removed  entireh'.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  American  sysiem  of  inspection  was  so  well  or- 
ganized and  earned  into  effect  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
Denmark  to  fear  that  unfit  products  would  be  shipped  out. 
When  Reedtz-Thott  had  conferred  with  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  on  the  sul)ject,  he  reported  to  Risley  that,  so  long 
as  Germany  retained  her  present  attitude  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Denmark  to  revoke  the  prohibitive 
order.  At  the  end  of  the  oentuiy  the  order  was  atill  in 
foree.*^ 

e.  Ameriean  Aid  to  Danish  InterestB  In  China. 

In  1874  J.  Hegerman-Lindenerone,  the  Danish  MinWAt*  at 
Washington,  appealed  to  Hamilton  Fuh  in  behalf  of  the 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  of  Copenhagen.  This 
firm  had  obtained  permissloii  from  the  Chinese  government 
to  built  a  telegraph  line  from  Woosong  to  Shanghai.  The 
loeal  magistrates  objeeted  to  the  ensUnee  of  the  line  and 
caused  eonslderahle  trouble.  Denmark  therefore  asked  the 
United  States  to  use  her  influence  with  China  so  that  the 
work  might  be  completed. 

Secretary  Fish  promised  that  he  would  have  our  repre- 
sentative to  China  look  into  the  matter  and  make  a  report. 
Fiiih  also  used  the  opportunity  to  remind  the  Danish  repre- 
sentative that  in  1869  the  United  States  had  proposed  a 
telegraphic  convention  to  Denmark^-  but  had  never  received 

u  JNd.,  ms,  pp.  SlO-ns.  XV>r  Hm  law  of  MsNh     IBM;  Me  Msftt 
01  Imtge,  YoL  XZVm,  ff,  717-788. 
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a  reply.    The  Danish  government  later  replied  to  tiiiB  tliAl 

she  had  sent  an  answer  in  May,  1870;"  but  the  oommtmica- 
lion,  it  vvuuld  seem,  failed  to  reach  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

Our  rcpreNt'iitativc  to  China.  S.  Wells  Williams,  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  Danish  telegraph  line  with  the  Chiuei>e  pfov- 
erniiieiit.  Tt  appears  that  the  Chinese  merchants  were  anxious 
to  have  the  Ime  built  but  the  government  officials  of  the 
province  were  prejudiced  against  it.  They  finally  ac<iii]rs< x-d 
and  the  line  was  completed.  S;iid  Williams  in  reporting  to 
the  State  Department:  "A  gond  thing  is  always  its  own  best 
argument  and  vindicator. The  Danish  government  eztand- 
ed  due  thanks  tor  the  aerviee  rendered."^ 

d.  Tho  Petioloam  Test  Bin. 

As  the  remit  of  a  lecture  gmn  before  the  Insiiranoe  (km* 
paaies'  Umini  at  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  ministry  of  jnstiee 
eansed  the  Polytechnic  Instttnte  to  make  Tsrioos  eiperimenti 
with  kerosene.  Baaed  on  fheae  experimenta,  this  institution 
reoGinmended  that  petroleum  which  gave  off  ignitible  vapora  at 
a  temperatore  lower  that  28*  CSddns  nnder  a  barometrie 
pieaanre  of  760  JSL  m.  ahonld  not  be  aold  to  the  pnUie  rnilw 
marked  as  explosives.  The  eorrent  standard  was  40*  Gdshia 
under  the  pressure  mentioned.  This  recommendation  was  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  and  laid  before  the  Danish  Rigsdag  in  1887. 
If  the  bill  should  pass,  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  Amer- 
ican petroleuui  and  a  move  very  fa\urubic  to  the  Kuiisiaii 
product. 

The  State  Department  instructed  R.  B.  Anderson  to  do  what 
he  could  throuf^h  diplomacy  to  prevent  ''unfriendly  dis- 
crimiTiMiion  against  our  commerce."  On  account  of  pi»litical 
troubles  in  D<^Timark.  peculiar  U^  her  e-overnment  at  that 
time,  the  petrf^k^um  l)ill  hung  lire  lor  a  long  time,  and  finally 
was  amended  in  a  way  more  favorable  to  the  United  States. 
It  failed  to  become  a  law  in  the  session  of  the  1887-1888 
Rigsdag,   From  the  fact  that  we  hear  nothing  more  about 

•3  It  dop8  not  ajtpcar  what  the  answer  was. 

»*  Foreign  nilatwns  of  the  UmUd  States,  1874,  pp.  378  383.  For  «« 
6orre«pondeDce  with  China  about  this  matter,  tee  ibid.,  pp.  1^46-249. 
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it  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  it  is  likely  that  nothing 
further  was  done  about  the  matter,** 

e.  The  Sugar  Tari£ 

The  WilMm-Oorman  tariff  act  of  1894^  as  noted  abore, 
loried  an  extra  duty  on  all  sugar  imported  tem  oonntrieB 
where  boimties  were  paid  for  exportation.  Denmark  taxed 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sogar,  but  in  case  the  sugar  was 
later  exported  the  tax  was  refunded.  Because  of  this  the 
United  States  put  her  on  the  list  with  those  which  gave 
bounties  for  exportation.  Count  F.  BerentLow^  the  Danish 
r<yrosentative  at  Washington,  remonstrated  against  this  and 
explained  that  the  Danish  system  was  not  the  giving  of 
bounties  but  simply  exemption  from  a  domestic  tax.  There 
was  only  one  excei)tiuii  to  this,  namely,  on  sugar  darker  than 
the  Amsterdam  standard  No.  19.  On  this  kind  of  sugar  thei*e 
was  a  manufacturer's  tax  of  2  J 5  ore  per  pound.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  sugar  would  through  the  refining  pm- 
cess  produce  eightly  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  {melts),  ten 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  (/ortn),  and.  seven  pounds  of  rTiolas.<ies 
(sirup),  while  th rop  pounds  were  lost  through  evaporation, 
in  case  these  products  were  exported,  the  government  re- 
funded 2  kroner  and  40  6re  on  the  eighty  pounds  of  mclis, 
22 ore  on  the  ten  pounds  of  farin,  and  7  fire  on  the  seven 
pounds  of  sirup,  a  total  of  2  kroner  and  69%  ore.  Deducting 
the  tax  of  2  kroner  and  25  6re,  there  would  remain  a  bounty 
Off  44H  ore  for  each  one  hundred  pounds,  or  0.556  6re  each  per 
pound  of  msUs.  Even  this  bounty,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  enter  into  the  sugar  trade  between  Denmaik  and  the 
United  States,  because  nearly  all  the  sugar  sold  direct 
from  Denmark  was  unrefined.  During  the  years  1889>1893, 
no  reAned  sugar  had  been  exported  for  American  consump- 
tion, although  2,660  pounds  had  been  shipped  for  consump- 
tion on  board  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  shipped.  In  the 
Danish  West  Indies  no  bounty  system  of  any  kind  existed 
as  there  were  no  refineries  there.  Under  those  circumstances, 
Count  Reventlow  asked  in  behalf  of  the  Danish  government 

w  /M,  iSaS,  Pt  I,  pp.  472^76,  4M^  487. 
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that  Denmaxk  be  straek  <rff  the  list  of  eofontneB  offering  ex- 
port bounties  on  sngw."* 

Seeretaiy  ol  State,  W.  Q.  Gresham,  answered  Count 
Beyentlow  by  stating  that  a  bill  was  before  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  differottial  duty.  As  soon  as  more 
definite  rules  ware  made  on  the  subject  he  would  eonmmnieat^ 
them  to  him.  Shortly  after,  Acting  Secretary,  Edwin  F. 
Uhl,  informed  Reventlow  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  ruled  that,  in  view  of  the  explanation  of  the  Danish 
bounty  system,  the  collectors  of  the  department  had  been 
given  orders  to  tax  only  those  sugars  from  Denmark  i)ro]>tr 
upon  which  bounties  were  actually  paid  when  they  were  ex- 
ported.*' 

5.    Arbitration  of  th^  Butter  field  Claims. 

The  leading  facts  connected  vnth  the  origin  of  this  case 
have  been  stated  in  Chapter  IV.  The  eUum  for  $301,814.08, 
with  accruing  interest  till  the  date  of  payment,  was  laid 
before  the  Danish  government  in  June,  18€0.  Hall,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  AllairB^  registered  the  dbjeetions  of  his 
govenmient  in  a  note  of  Angost  10,  1860.  He  argaed  that, 
sinee  there  had  been  a  delay  of  nearly  six  years  in  pre- 
senting the  elaims,  it  would  now  be  very  difienlt  to  sab- 
stantiate  the  facts  in  the  ease.  He  also  ealled  attention  to 
the  letter  of  Helm,  dated  October  19,  1864,  in  which  he  ap- 
proved the  aetion  of  Governor  H.  H.  Berg  in  repairing  a 
bond  as  guarantee  that  no  hostile  set  would  be  committed, 
and  especially  to  the  remark  in  the  same  letter  that  what- 
ever  may  have  been  the  destination  of  the  vessel  at  the 
outset,  he  was  able  to  fi^ive  assurance  ''that  there  is  now 
no  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owners  or  aprents  of 
these  vessels  towards  any  government  or  nation  whatever. 
This  i<  iiKirk  by  Helm  recognized  Govirnur  Berg  s  motive  as 
fair,  wluch  was  to  discharge  his  duty  and  prevent  a  hot^tiie 

M  Fonign  MMiom  of  Utt  ITniM  SUOsb,  1898,  Pt.  I,  pp.  MS-SOS. 

n  Ibid^  pp.  80S>a07.   For  tlw  Witocm-Ooniuuk  Tariff  Ael,  aae  AtatHfM 

flt  Largo,  Yol.  XZTm,  pp^  509-670.  For  iks  tariff  on  ngw,  SoMnlt 

B,  p.  521. 

Vor  the  text  of  Helm's  letter,  oec  EmonOkn  HoMiiiitilt,  45  Cong.,  S 
Bmt^  Vol.  ZVI,  Doe.  38,  pp.  81-88. 
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expedition  from  being  aided  in  Danish  territory  when  it  was 
directed  against  a  friendly  state.  In  regard  to  the  tiring'  ou 
the  Benjamin  Franklin^  he  needed  only  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  had  by  his  action  recognized 
that  the  incident  had  ' '  arisen  out  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  captain  of  the  yessel."  Since  therefore  all  the  mea- 
tores  the  Danish  government  had  taken  were  legal  and  neces- 
niy,  the  government  of  the  United  States  eoold  not  hold 
her  responsible  for  damages. 

On  aoconnt  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  ease  was 
allowed  to  be  temporarily  forgotten.  When  the  war  was  ended, 
William  H.  Seward  in  ICay,  1866,  itrged  the  dam  on  the 
Danish  goremment  and  offered  an  explanation  in  regard  to 
the  delay.  The  first  delay  had  been  oceasioned  by  Piekett 
and  the  later  delay  by  Soal£,  both  men  being  somewhat  slow 
in  getting  the  necessary  doeoments  together.  There  was,  how- 
ever, leas  than  four  years  between  the  date  of  ascertaining  the 
final  amount  of  the  damages  and  the  date  the  claim  on  which 
was  put  before  the  Danish  foreign  office.** 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  claims  was  presented  to  the 
American  representative  in  Denmark  through  Seward  by 
Lewis  and  Cox,  the  attorneys  for  the  claimants.  When  George 
H.  Ycaman  put  the  facts  before  the  Danish  government  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  statute  of  limitation  between 
nations  as  beiwteii  individuals.  Said  Yeaman:  "It  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  His  Majesty's  Government  that  it  once, 
after  a  lapse  of  ihok  than  twenty  years  from  liie  commission 
of  the  a^ts  (Mriipiamed  of,  made  honorable  satisfaction  of 
claims  preferred  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
behalf  of  citiisens  injured  by  those  acts.'*'"  The  fact  that 
William  L.  Marcy  had  said  nothing  more  about  the  case, 
after  he  had  presented  the  matter  to  Torben  Bills  and  re- 
eeiyed  his  reply  in  1856,  did  not  mean  that  the  ease  was 
dropped,  so  far  as  the  claims  for  damages  was  concerned  for 
no  daims  had  been  presented  to  Bille.  In  regard  to  Helm's 
statement,  mentioned  by  Hall,  he  observed  that  it  should 

8»  /fcid.,  pp.  60-05. 
«e  Ibid^  p.  67. 
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not  be  eonfltraed  to  mean  that  the  United  States  recognized 
the  Tfiwfilii  as  having  had  an  original  criminal  intent.  On  the 
conftTary,  an  investigation  had  been  held  whieh  cleared  them  of 
aadi  suspicion.  If  Helm's  statement  was  taken  to  prove  that  the 
ipessela  had  been  under  snqnekm,  it  must  also  be  taken  to 
prove  thai  soeh  anspidon  no  longer  existed.  In  intematioiial 
alEutB  a  sospieion  did  not  eonstitiite  ground  for  aetion.  Be- 
eentlgr  a  great  European  power  had  not  deemed  it  sufficient 
reason  to  detain  a  Tcssel  even  after  mndi  proof  had  been 
presented  that  the  vesed  was  being  built  for  a  purpose  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  As  Denmark  was  a  nation  especially 
interested  in  the  jnst  observance  of  international  maritiaie 
law,  it  was  hoped  that  she  woold  not  disregard  the  justice 
of  this  daim.*^ 

The  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  E.  Juelwind 
Frijs,  to  whom  Yeaman's  letter  was  addressed,  returned  a 
vigorous  answer  four  months  later,  declaring'  that  the  claiai 
was  outlawed  "by  the  sole  fact  that  it  had  not  been  in- 
sisted upon  in  due  time  {qu'on  amis  de  la  fairc  valoir  en 
temps  utile).'*  But  wliatcvcr  mi|?ht  be  said  in  rei^ard  to  the 
statute  of  limitaliuii  he  afiiiiued  that  thirc  was  anuiher  fact 
of  greater  iiiiportanee :  Denmnrk  was  unwiilinf?  to  recognize 
the  justice  of  llie  claiim.  She  had  had  a  duty  to  perform 
towards  Venezuela  as  well  as  towards  the  United  States.  The 
vessels  were  suspected  not  only  by  Venezuela  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  but  also  by  the  United 
States  government,  a  fact  proved  by  the  inquiry  which  had 
been  held  before  the  Catharine  Augusta  left  New  York.  The  fact 
that  the  American  goremment  had  ''discharged  the  seqnes- 
tration''  was  no  reascm  why  the  authoritiea  at  St.  Thomas 
should  hold  them  innocent,  for  each  state  waa  responsible  for 
its  own  aetion  and  must  therefore  take  its  own  precantion. 
Bef erring  to  Teaman's  alloaion  to  Bngland's  attitude  toward 
the  bnilding  of  Confederate  croisera^  Count  Frijs  need  a 
pleasant  bat  effiectiTe  wit^  when  he  observed:  '*tliat  the  nn- 
fayorable  reeeptioB  which  that  tolerance  of  the  Qovemment  of 
Her  Brittanic  Uajesty  has  f onnd  in  the  Northern  Statee  and 

n  iM,  pp.  66-71. 
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the  steps  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  Sates  to 
prevent  England  froju  proceeding  in  a  siniiiar  manner  in  the 
future,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Cabinet  at  W  ashington  have 
not  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  great  liberty  aiiowrd 
to  the  above  mentioned  ships.'*  In  closing  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  might  understand  the  unfairness 
of  the  claims  presented  and  hence  pursue  the  matter  no  fur- 
ther.^2 

In  the  summer  of  1869  the  United  States  took  up  the  case 
again.  The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  com- 
municated with  the  Danish  charge  d'a^mres  at  Washington, 
F.  de  Bille,  stating  that,  since  the  matter  had  been  pre- 
sented twice  to  the  Danish  government  and  each  time  re- 
jeeted,  the  matter  had  taken  such  form  that  either  one  of 
the  nations  would  have  to  give  In  or  else  the  matter  should 
be  eobmitted  to  arbitration.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
matter  be  ref  emd  to  the  Britieh  or  Bnssian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington and  that  his  decision  shoold  be  deemed  binding.** 

De  BiUe  pnnnised  to  put  the  proposition  before  his  govem* 
ment  bat  it  appears  that  no  anavm  was  feeeiTed.  In  April 
1B74,  J.  C.  B.  Dam  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  instructed 
Kicliael  J.  Cramer  to  pat  the  matter  before  the  Danish  gov 
omment  again.**  When  these  instructions  were  carried  out, 
the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rosenfim-Lehn.  stated 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  the  United  States  had  pre- 
sented the  matter  again,  and  that  he  hoped  the  proposal  for 
arbitration  might  be  withdrawn.  Tiuuugh  J.  Hesrermann- 
Lindenerone,  the  Dani!?h  repress  illative  at  Washington,  a 
fonual  miueisl  iiiade  of  the  government  for  the  with- 

drawal of  the  proposal  for  arbitration.  Four  reasons  were 
given.  First,  too  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  events  which  liad  given  rise  to  the  claims.  Second,  many 
of  the  men  connected  with  the  events  were  now  dead,  for 
example.  Feddersen.  Berg,  Castonier  and  others.  Those  who 
were  still  living  could  no  longer  remember  the  details.  Third, 
the  American  oflteials,  and  especially  Helm,  had  agreed  that 

•■  Ibid.,  pp.  72-74. 

«  Ihid.,  p.  75. 

•*  Ibid.,  pp.  76-76. 
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the  laws  of  neutrality  should  he  guarded  to  the  satisfaetion  of 
the  Danish  authonlies;  and  as  soon  as  saUsiactor>'  prooi  had 
been  present rd  that  the  cargo  of  tho  Catharine  Augusta  had 
a  la^rful  dt'shuation.  it  was  reli-isi  <].  Secretary  Marey  had 
admitted  that  the  shot  fired  at  the  Benjaviin  Frankiin  was 
occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  captain.  No  disrespect 
had  been  shown  at  the  time  to  the  American  flag  because  the 
Bmjamin  Franklin  was  flying  the  British  colors.  Fourth, 
every  time  the  Danish  government  in  the  past  had  presented 
the  whole  ease  in  its  true  light,  it  had  been  dropped  for  a 
while ;  it  was  not  fair  to  continiie  to  revive  the  case.  It  wm 
contended  that  as  long  as  there  was  no  true  claim  t  lie  re  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  De  Bille  pointed  ont  that  VenemeU 
was  in  the  aame  situation  in  whieh  the  United  States  gov> 
emment  found  itsdf  a  few  years  later.  A  rebellion  had 
broken  ont  within  her  borders  and  her  representatives  urged 
upon  the  Danish  government  at  St  Thomas,  as  the  United 
States  did  upon  England,  not  to  give  aid  to  the  rebels.  Sinee 
the  United  States  government  had  saeeessfnlly  demanded  dam- 
ages from  England  on  aeooont  of  the  Alabama,  it  was  unfkir 
to  hold  that  the  Danish  government  should  have  taken  the 
Bsme  stand  towards  Yenesneia  that  Eni^and  did  to  the  United 
Statea.** 

Hamilton  Fish  answered  the  Danish  government  throng 

Michael  J.  Cramer  in  a  memorandum  forwarded  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  Heg'ermann-Lindencronc's  communication.  The 
note  which  was  brief  and  iM)iiited  contained  the  following 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  claims.  First,  the  question  of  time 
was  not  pertinent  as  a  statute  of  limitation  did  not  obtain  be- 
tween nations.  Second,  the  periodic  presentation  of  the 
claims  was  causi  ]  iy  circunistanees  and  could  therefore  not 
be  held  to  invalidaie  them.  Third,  the  facts  in  t)ie  case  were  well 
established,  so  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  that  wifncssos 
could  not  be  called.  Fourth,  admissions  br  anv  Anioncan 
officials  could  not  alter  the  facts  in  the  case.  Fifth,  as  a 
belligerent  eould  not  capture  arms  and  ammunition  from  an 
enemy  in  a  neutral  port,  he  could  not  ask  a  neutral  to  do  it 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  80-84. 
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for  hiDL**  Cramer  aent  tlie  memorandimi  of  Hamilton  FiA 
to  Baron  O.  D.  do  BoaenAm*  Lehn  on  Angnat  15,  187V' 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  reply  waa  ever  reedved  from  the 

Danish  government. 

Several  years  passed  doring  which  no  mention  waa  made 
of  the  Butterfield  Claims.  On  May  25,  1878,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  furnish  it  with  a  statement  and  the  doeumeiitti 
concerning  the  claims."  These  wore  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  January,  1879.**  It  rlooH  not  appear,  however,  that 
anything  was  done  at  that  time,  and  for  nearly  a  decade  the 
case  was  forgotten. 

What  occurred  to  hv\ng  up  the  ease  again  cannot  be  re- 
lated iiero  as  the  documents  have  not  bpen  published;  but 
in  1888  the  question  of  arbitrating  the  Butterfield  claims  was 
taken  up  in  Copenhagen  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Minister 
Beeident  of  the  United  States.  He  aaooeeded  in  getting  Den- 
maik  to  agree  to  arbitration.  A  eomrention,  concluded  De- 
cember 6,  1888,  was  ratified  by  our  Senate  the  next  year 
in  May.  It  provided  in  its  first  article  that  the  cUima  ahoald 
be  referred  to  Sir  Bdmand  Monaon,  the  Britiah  repreaenta- 
tive  at  Athena,  aa  aole  arbitrator.  The  aeeond  article  pro- 
irided  that  duly  certiiled  eopiea  of  all  doeomenta  connected 
with  the  caae  dionld  be  fnmiahed  by  eau^tt  government  to  the 
atbitrator  and  that  dnpficatea  of  the  eopiea  preaented  to  him 
ahonld  be  preaented  to  the  other  goremment.  The  time  for 
filing  the  docamaita  with  the  arbitrator  ahonld  be  limited 
to  aerenty  daya  from  the  day  the  government  received  noti- 
fication of  hia  acceptance.  The  expenses,  according  to  the 
third  artide,  ahonld  be  ahared  equally  by  the  two  govern- 
menta.  The  fourth  article  provided  that  the  two  govern- 
ments should  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  and 
perform  his  decree  without  delay.  The  fifth  and  last  article 
provided  for  the  ratification  of  the  convention.^® 

M  ibkk,  pp.  aa-aa. 

w  im,,  p.  87. 

M  Conffrestional  Btcord,  45  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  JY,  p.  8702. 

«»  J.  D.  Riohardwm,  op.  tit..  Vol.  VTI,  p.  510. 

▼0  For  text  oi  the  treaty,  see  W.  M.  Malioy,  Treaties,  etc,  VoL  I,  pp. 
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Sir  Edmund  Monson  accepted  the  position  as  arbitrator.*^ 
On  January  22,  1890,  he  rendered  his  award,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
arbitrator  held  that  there  were  no  sabstantial  difference  in 
the  representation  of  facts  by  the  two  goyemmenta.  TKe 
decision  would  therefore  hinge  on  the  interpretation  of  those 
facts.  Taking  up  the  contention  of  the  Danish  government 
that  a  statute  of  limitation  operated  between  nations  as  be- 
tween individuals,  the  arbitrator  held  that  the  lapse  of  time 
would  not  preclude  pa>^ent  if  the  merits  of  the  case  should 
prove  that  compensation  ought  to  be  made.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  a  just  cause  for  criticism  by  the  Danish  govcrninent/* 
In  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  were  ligitiinate 
gKHiiids  for  suspecting  the  two  vessels,  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Danish  author- 
ities 1n  take  precautions.  As  to  whether  there  was  reason- 
able ground  to  object  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Danish 
authorities,  he  ol)served  that  the  facts  in  the  case  did  not 
justify  the  terms  "seizure  and  detention"  used  in  the  Amer- 
ican arfrnTiirnt.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  of 
St.  Thomas  consisted  in  demanding  a  "bond  of  nmierate 
amount"  and  a  personal  guarantee  that,  if  the  vessel  were 
allowed  to  be  repaired  in  a  Danish  port,  neither  it,  nor  its 
cargo,  would  be  used  against  a  nation  friendly  to  Denmark. 
This  was  necessary  in  virtue  of  the  Danish  law  forbidding  the 
free  export  of  arms.  ''The  ships  were  in  no  sense  seised 
nor  detained  and  the  precautionary  measures  ....  were 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the  consignees  and  the  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States.''    He  therefore  held  that  the 

71  Fur  the  correspondPTico  iclntivo  to  tho  oxtr^nsion  of  tho  invitation  to 
Sir  Kdmund  Monson  to  become  the  arbitrator  in  the  caae,  flee  Foreign 
Selatwnj  of  the  United  States,  1889,  pp.  152-158. 

It  is  iiiterestiiif;  to  note  here  that  3ir  Edmund  Monson  disagreed 
on  this  subject  with  Henry  Whcaton  when,  in  regard  to  the  Bergen  prize 
eUims,  he  stated  thai  a  oertain  time  mwt  come  when  daimt  beeome 
invalid  on  aeeoant  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  that,  if  a  third  party  were 
to  arbitrate  the  ease,  the  daims  woidd  most  likely  be  held  inndid  aa 
nearly  seventy  years  had  [mssed  since  they  arose.  For  Henry  Whcatonl 
argumentation,  vid.  «tip.  Chapter  m,  and  BxecuHve  Doammtt,  2S  Ooagi^ 
1  8esa^  Vol.  XI«  Doe.  264. 
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measures  were  reasonable  and  the  United  States  had  no  cause 

for  complaint.  As  to  whether  the  measares  had  been  kept 
in  force  too  lon^,  he  observed  that  the  request  to  reload  the 
cargo  was  made  on  ^lay  7,  1855,  and  the  permission  given 
shortly  afterward. There  is  no  evidence  that  clearance  might 
not  have  been  obtained  earlier  liad  the  plamiifT  asked  for  it. 
There  is  therefore  no  ground  to  show  "that  the  prppaiitionary 
measures  .  .  .  were  maintained  lon{?er  than  was  iie< « ssary.** 
On  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  claims,  which  were  founded 
on  the  precautionary  measnres  of  the  St  Thomas  authomus 
taken  toward  the  Benjamin  FratUUin  and  the  Catharine 
Augmta,  were  disallowed. 

The  question  of  the  firing  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
then  taken  up.  The  arbitrator  held  that  the  chartering  of 
this  vessel  by  the  British  steamship  eompany  did  not  in  itself 
entitle  the  vessel  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  regnlar  steam- 
ers of  the  company  to  enter  or  leave  at  night  without  <qiccial 
permisraon.  Even  steamers  under  the  Danish  flag  did  not 
enjoy  this  privilege.  '*It  is  elear  that  the  eaptain  of  the 
Benjamin  FrmMAn  nei^teeted  to  eomply  with  these  fonnal- 
ities»  and  eonseqnently  the  Danish  Government  eannot  be 
fixed  with  the  respoosibifity  of  what  iinfortimately  ensued." 
From  all  the  facts  in  the  ease  it  was  dear  ''that  neither  in 
lespect  to  the  firing  upon  the  steamship  Bsnjamtn  FrmMn, 
any  more  than  in  the  treatment  of  that  steamer  and  of  her 
eonsort,  the  Coihert ne  Augw^  is  any  eompensation  due  firom 
the  Danish  government. 

6.    The  Mormon  Problem. 

During  the  last  seventy  years  regular  waves  of  Alormon 
missionary  propaganda  have  swept  over  Denmark.  The  first 
one  came  in  1850  when  two  "Apostles,"  Snow  and  Dykes, 
arrived  from  Utah.    Snow  made  Copenhagen  his  center  of 

n  As  tUtM  in  Chapter  XT  dest«ai«e  was  gHea  to  the  two  ■hips  ICaj 
88^  1866^  after  the  pvoper  doemneate  had  been  preeented  to  the  anHiosi- 
tiet.   MMemH90  DootmsKU,  49  Ooog.,  S  Bmm^  YeL  XVI,  Doe.  t8»  pp. 

"  Ftar  text  of  tho  award,  see  Foreign  MelationM  of  the  United  Statet, 
im,  pp.  158-160.  Bee  aleo  J.  B.  Moore,  IntemaHtmal  Arbitration^  VoL 
n,  pp.  1186-1207. 
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activity,  while  Dykes  labored  around  Aalborg  in  Jutland.'* 
A  few  years  later  the  Mormons  attempted  to  estftblisb  their 
work  on  the  island  Bomholm.'*  Many  of  the  converts  emi- 
grated from  Denmark  to  Utah  becsuae  they  could  there  prac- 
tise their  newly-embraced  doctrines  of  polygamy.  During 
the  seventies  our  foreign  office  inquired  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment what  was  being  done  to  prevent  migration  to  Amer- 
ica for  poIygamoQs  pnrpoaes.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  AJtain 
answered  that  his  government  was  pleased  to  know  that  the 
United  States  was  intmsted  in  the  problem,  as  Denmark  was 
powerless  in  the  matter  since  it  was  not  against  Danish  law 
to  join  the  Mormon  church.  Furthermore  there  was  no  legal 
way  to  stop  emigration  which  had  for  its  purpose  a  fntnre 
state  of  polygamy,  for,  aceording  to  Dsnish  law,  a  purpose 
which  had  been  given  no  expression  was  not  punishable. 
Therefore,  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  Danish  Mormon 
emigration  was  to  stop  polygamy  in  lUah, — that  would  re- 
move the  condition  which  aided  the  propagation  of  the  Mpr- 
mon  faith  in  European  countriea^* 

In  May,  1897,  John  E.  Risley  received  a  petition  from  C. 
N.  Lund,  president  of  the  Scandinavian  Miagion  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  ixM^uesting  the  intervention  of  the  American 
representative  in  behalf  of  two  Mormon  missionaries,  American 
citizens,  who  had  been  ex})elled  from  Denmark  because  they 
preached  Mormon  doctrines.  He  claimed  that  they  had  not 
preached  polygamy  and  that  therefore  they  had  not  broken  the 
law  of  the  land.  Risley  was  uncertain  how  to  act,  hence  he 
wrote  to  Washington  for  instructions.  These  were  sent  in 
Jnly  of  the  same  year  and  were  to  the  effect  that,  if  any 
doetrines  were  preached  which  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Denmark,  the  Mormon  missionaries  conld  not  expect  Amer- 
ican protection.  If,  however,  they  were  "law-abiding  and 
moral  teachers,  they  should  have  equal  treatment  with  other 
propagandists. ' 

T8  llRosen  OK  OI»en,  De  Dantke  Baptitters  JSUtorie,  pp.  74,  91. 
70  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

9T  Foreign  EelatioM  of  the  VnUed  State*,  1880,  pp.  346-347. 

rs  ihid.,  1897,  pp.  121-124.   It  Horn  BOt  sppMr  from  the  eonrMpondoiea 

what  Bialey  did  for  the  Mormona. 
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In  March,  1900,  the  Mormon  question  came  up  again  be- 
cause the  Daniflh  goremment  banished  two  Mormon  mission* 
aries.  They  appealed  to  Laorits  S»  Swenson,  the  Amerieaw 
repiesentative  at  Copenhagen,  for  pioteetioa.  He  sneeeeded 
in  getting  the  foreign  offlee  of  Demnaxk  to  stay  tlie  ezeea- 
tion  of  the  decree  of  henlahment,  whieh  had  been  iaoed  bgr 
the  Mmiflter  of  Juetiee.  An  investigation  ma  held  eoneeming 
the  work  of  the  two  minonarieB,  whieh  lerealed  that  they 
had  done  nothing  eontraiy  to  law  but  had  been  baniehed  for 
preaehing  MSttrmooiam  in  generaL  It  was  shown  by  several 
affldavita  that  polygamy  was  no  longer  a  tenet  of  Momumiain. 
The  Ameriean  therefore  asked  the  Danish  govem- 

ment  to  revoke  its  deeree  of  banishment.  He  received  the 
reply  that,  since  the  United  States  in  1879  and  1881  had  re- 
quested Denmark  to  prevent  the  migration  of  Mormons  to 
the  United  States  and  since  the  emigration  records  showed 
that  a  large  number  of  people  of  the  Mormon  faith  had  been 
migrating  to  Utah  to  the  detriment  of  the  Danish  state,  the 
order  could  not  be  revoked.  A  month's  stay  of  the  execution 
of  the  decree  was,  however,  granted.'* 

Since  1900  tlie  Mormon  question  has  caused  very  little 
trouble  as  the  Danish  j^overnment  has  become  more  liberal  on 
the  subject.*''  Porhai  s  the  fact  that  polygamy  hns-  disap- 
peared in  the  United  States  has  done  its  part  to  remove  the 
problem. 

7.  The  Status  of  the  American  RepresentaHve  to  Denmark, 
Dennaik  has  followed  the  prindple  of  keeping  the  rank 
of  her  representatives  to  foreign  eonntries  aa  low  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  generally  done  for  eeonomie  reasons.  It  waa 
the  eostom  of  the  United  States  to  give  a  representative  to 
a  foreign  country  the  same  rank  which  that  nation's  repre- 
sentative held  in  Washington.  Consequently  our  representa^ 
tive  at  Copenhagm  held  a  rank  very  low  compared  with  the 
sise  of  the  nation  he  represented.  This  was  hnmilating  to 
oar  representative  for  two  reasons.  Sinee  his  rank  in  the 
diplomatte  service  was  low,  his  salary  was  very  small  At  a 

F9rt(gn  BOaHom  of  ik§  VnM  StaUi,  1900,  pp.  418^. 
•0  im,  tm,  pp.  140-141. 
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time  when  the  representatives  of  the  larger  Euroi>ean  na- 
tions al  Copenhagen  were  paid  $25,000  a  year,  our  repre- 
sentative received  only  .$5,U0U.  Unless  he  was  wealthy  he 
was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  eourt  affnirs  and  the  social 
functions  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
representative  ielt  humiliated  when  on  various  official  occa- 
mooa,  beesnae  of  his  law  tank,  he  would  have  to  wait  till  the 
reprowartatives  of  very  small  eoantries,  holding  high  diplo- 
matie  ranka*  had  finiahed  their  business  at  the  foreigik  offieo^ 

During  the  eariy  part  of  the  nineteenth  eentury  onr  tep- 
resentative  in  Doimaik  had  held  the  rank  of  chargi  d'affaires. 
During  the  aeventies  he  was  styled  Minister  Resident  and  hk 
salary  was  17500.*^  In  the  latter  part  of  that  decade  hia  rank 
was  changed  again  to  chargi  d'affairet  and  his  sslary  redaesd 
to  $5000.**  In  1888  the  rank  was  again  changed  to 
Besidoit  and  the  office  of  GonsDl-Gcneral  was  added»  but 
the  salary  eontiniied  at  $5000.**  Thus  it  remained  for  sev- 
eral years.  On  account  of  this  condition  Baannis  B.  Andersott 
recommended  to  the  foreign  office  that  the  rank  should  he 
raised  to  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Flenipotentiaiy, 
that  the  salary  should  be  raised  to  $7500,  and  that  there  shoiild 
be  no  seeretary  at  the  legatioiL** 

In  spite  of  this  recommendation  nothing  had  been  done  in 
1889  when  Anderson  left  Copenhagen  and  (  lark  E.  Carr 
took  his  place.  The  new  minister  found  it  even  harder  to 
get  along  on  the  small  .salary  than  his  predecessor,  for  he  had 
his  family  with  him  while  Anderson  had  left  his  in  the  United 
Stat«?**  In  1890  the  matter  was  hrouglH  k  iore  Congref^s  by 
Senator  John  Sherman  who  was  in  favor  of  adopting  An- 
dei  .soii  s  jecomm*  iidations.  Coascquently  the  rank  was  changi>d 
and  the  salary  raii^  by  a  law  of  July  14,  1890,  to  ITdOO.'^ 

«  Statvtes  ot  Large,  Vol.  XVIU,  Ft.  ii,  p.  67. 
M  Ibid.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  170. 
"  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  128. 

M  Senate  Mitcelkmeotu  DoouiMnU,  51  Cong^  1  &en.,  Vol.  II,  I>o«,  135» 
pp.  1,  2. 

«»  f&v?.,  pp.  3-4. 

8«  Ibid.,  pp.  5-0  i  Statute*  at  Large,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  272;  CongrcMional 
Seoord,  51  Cong.,  1  Ses^,  VoL  XXI,  Pt.  Vm,  p.  7264.  For  full  reeofd 
ef  tke  Un  la  OosgnM  see        InOtm  p.  4M,  Boom  BID  9000. 
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In  1892  a  rumor  reached  Denmark,  thut  the  AineriLuii  le- 
gation would  be  discontinued.  Carr  inliurmed  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  this  rumor  seriously  hampered  negotiations  with 
Dfcimiark  in  regard  to  the  World's  Fair.®^  The  rumor,  how- 
ever, was  either  um founded  or  the  threat  was  not  carried 
out.  By  a  law  of  February  22,  ]!)D7,  tlip  salary  of  our  repre- 
sentative to  Denmark  was  raised  to  $10,000,**  at  which  figure 
it  still  remains.** 

tr  Senate  Miscellamous  DooinrwiUs,  52  Cong.,  i  Bess.,  Vol.  V,  Doc  127. 
•«  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Pt.  I,  p.  917. 

8»  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL,  Pt.  I,  p.  1326.  In  1395  the  United  States  sought  and 
obtained  permission  from  ihe  Danish  government  for  the  Peary  Belief 
"SxfomoA  ta  Itiid  in  OiMBliad.  F^rMg*  JMMfoiw  o/  jlJbt  UidUd 
$tait$9,  1S9S,  pp*  807-no.  Tins  mm  jear  aooifiaiiilt  wnt  mada  thtoogli 
F.  BefCBftow,  the  Danish  miaiatar  at  Waihiagtoa,  tkai  Jbaerican  eaifia 
ridppers  were  in  the  habit  of  tecoring  Danish  citizens  as  helpers  on 
board  the  cattle  boats  and  Irnving  them  deftit^itp  \n  foreigTi  ports.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Gresham  answered  that,  although  the  practice  waa  de- 
plorable, nothing  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  eituattozi  at  present  be^ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  laws  under  which  to  proae^te  the 
shipper!.   IWd.,  p.  814. 
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RECENT  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  DENMARK,  1900-1920 

The  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  aie  so  leeent  that  they 
haye  searoely  beoome  history.  Were  it  not  for  one  out- 
standing ineidenty  this  period  would  be  left  for  the  historian 
of  the  fatiire*  That  event  is  the  poxefaase  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  in  1916-1917.  Before  tak- 
ing up  this  sabjeet,  however,  a  few  minor  matters  which  have 
oeeorred  during  the  twentieth  eentory  will  be  mentioned. 

1.  Reciprocal  Protection  of  Indtutrial  Designs. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  L'mted  States,  industrial  de- 
signs and  models  made  by  aliens  residing  in  another  country 
are  protected  by  our  government  only  when  that  country  ex- 
tends reciprocity  in  protecting  the  designs  and  models  patent- 
ed in  the  United  States.  When  the  proper  conditions  exist, 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  is  empowered,  by  procla- 
mation, to  extend  protection  to  foreign  patents.^ 

Tn  ficcordanee  with  this  law  the  Danish  Envoy  at  Wash- 
ington. Constant  in  Brun.  notified  the  State  Department  on 
June  8,  1906,  that  under  the  law  of  April  1,  1905,  Denmark 
had  granted  protection  to  American  industrial  designs  and 
models  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity.  He  therefore  requested 
that  the  necessary  promtdgation  be  made  by  the  United  States 
and  promised  that  n  corresponding  promulgation  would  be 
made  in  Denmark.^  The  promulgations  were  made  in  due 
order»  by  the  United  States  on  June  22,  1906,  and  by  Den- 
mark on  August  14,  1906.* 

2.  Reciprocal  FrotwHon  fcr  Trad^Marks  m  China, 

1  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XXXII,  Pt.  I,  pp.  128S-1227,  law  of  lftz«h  8, 

1903. 

•  W.  M.  Ifalloy,  XreaUee,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  p.  806. 

•  Ihid*,  p.  397.  For  the  Daoiih  pronmlgatioii  ia  tho  Bsiiiah  laogotgOy 
iee  ibid,,  p.  398. 
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A  amilar  arrangement  was  made  In  1904.  The  Daniah 
government  aeting  timrai^  Bran  reqneBted  the  United  States 
to  protect  Danish  tnde-maifcs  duly  registered  in  Ameriea 
against  infringement  our  eitiaens  in  China.  Redprooally, 
the  Danish  govermnent  would  protect  American  trade-marin, 
duly  r^jstered  in  Denmark,  against  infringement  by  Danish 
eitisens  in  China,  1^  cansing  delators  to  be  broni^t  before 
the  Daniah  consular  eonrt  at  Shanghai  and  punished  in  ae- 
eordanee  with  the  provinons  of  the  laws  of  Denmark,  dated 
April  11,  1890,  and  December  19,  1898,  and  of  the  Royal 
Ordinances,  dated  September  28,  1894,  and  September  12, 
1902.  He  also  requested  that  the  arrangement  be  made  effec- 
tive by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Tlir  S^tate  Department  respondeii  noon  after  and  expressed 
its  willinguess  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  as  we  already 
had  similar  agreements  with  other  nations.  Tt  was  pointed 
out,  however,  that  we  had  no  law  nKiknig  the  infringement  of 
a  trade-mark  a  criminal  oftense.  but  that  effective  provisions 
existed  by  which  d;i mages  might  be  obtained  by  civil  action. 
The  Danish  ??f>voriiiuent  accepted  this  condiiioTi  and  instruc- 
ted its  consul  at  ►Shanghni  to  act  aga!n??t  violators  accordingly. 
The  United  States  represent  a?  ive  at  Peking  was  instructed 
to  inform  our  consular  agents  in  China  to  protect  the  Daniah 
trade-marka  in  their  courts  according  to  the  agreement/ 

8.  Poffnunt  of  ihs  Sumoan  Claims. 

In  a  treaty  between  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
Great  Briiain  in  regard  to  Samoa,  aigned  November  7,  1899» 
it  was  provided  (Artiole  ni)  that  elaima  arising  as  a  result 
of  the  warlike  operations  at  Apia  shoold  be  paid  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Danish  sabjeets  presented 
a  daim  for  $2700  for  the  "destmetion  of  live  stoek,  injury 
to  houses,  fenees,  plantations,  tanks,  and  the  destmetion  of 
famitnre  and  other  effects.''  Two  agents  were  appointed  to 
investigate  the  dahns.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst  served  for  Great 
Britain  and  R.  Newton  Crane  for  the  United  States.  They 
found  that  the  value  of  the  material  destroyed  was  exaggerated* 


4  Vor  tflrt  of  tlia  eomfpondnM  on  UbiM  mbjeet,  leo  W.  M.  lUlIoj, 
XfmH$$,       YoL  I,  pp.  SSShIOI. 
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and  on  Deoember  6,  1905,  rendered  a  decision  that  $1520 
should  be  paid  by  the  two  governments.'    By  a  law  of  January 
30,  1906,  the  share  of  the  I  nitcHl  States,  amoouting  to  $760, 
was  aUowed  to  the  Danish  claiioants.* 
4.   ArbitraUon  Conventions. 

In  agreement  with  Article  XIX  of  the  Hague  GoiiTentioii 
of  1899'  to  whieh  tho  United  States  and  Denmark  were  aig- 
natoriefl»  an  aibitiation  treatsr  was  eonelnded  at  Wasbington 
on  Ifay  18»  1908,  by  Aeting  Seeretaiy  Robert  Bacon  and 
Constantin  Bran.  It  provided  that  matters  of  a  legal  nature 
and  questions  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  failing 
to  be  settled  by  diplomacy  dioiild  be  referred  to  the  Per- 
manent Oonrt  of  Arbitration  at  The  HaguOi  provided  they 
did  not  involve  "the  vital  interests,  the  indepeodenoe,  or  thft 
hionor  of  the  two  Contracting  States,  and  do  not  oonoem 
the  interests  of  a  third  party."  It  was  farther  agreed  that 
before  any  case  was  pot  before  the  eoart  a  special  agree- 
ment should  be  concluded  "defining  dearly  the  matter  in 
dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  the 
period  to  be  fixed  for  the  formation  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal 
and  the  several  stages  of  the  proceedure.**  These  preliminary 
agreements  should  be  satisfied  in  due  form.  This  convention 
was  to  last  for  a  period  of  five  years.®  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  case  ever  arose  under  its  provisions. 

During  the  early  years  of  Woodiow  Wilson's  administra- 
tion, his  Secretary  of  State,  William  J.  Bryan,  concluded  a 
series  of  conventions  "for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
general  peace.""  One  of  these  was  concluded  with  Denmark 
on  April  17.  lf)14,  and  was  signed  by  Secretary  Bryan  and 
Constantin  Brun«    It  provided  that  disputes  which  should 

8  Senate  DooumenU,  59  Cong.,  1  Sons.,  Vol.  IV,  Doc.  160, 

•  St<itutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Pt.  I,  p.  636. 

lV>r  the  flamosn  tmtj,  sm  ibii..  Vol.  ZXXI,  pp.  1876-1977. 
T  W.  M.  UaShj,  TreaUei,  ef«.,  Vol.  11,  p.  2023. 

•  Amtrioan  Journal  of  IntemaHonal  Law,  October  1908,  pp.  335.  ff. 
For  teit  of  tlie  tmlj,  mo  W.  If.  Malloy,  TreaUM,  €U^  VoL  I,  pp.  401- 
401. 

•  For  tlie  iadei  to  BiTta'o  troatiM  for  the  adTaneemont  of  general 
poeoe,  foe  BtaMu  e<  Lory*,  YoL  XXZVlli,  Ft.  H,  p.  2290. 
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fail  to  be  adjusted  by  dipiumaey  should  be  submitted  to  an 
IntcruaUuiKiI  Conunissioii  of  five  members.  "One  member 
Khali  be  chosen  from  each  country,  by  the  Government  there- 
of; one  member  shall  be  chosen  by  each  Government  from 
some  third  country;  the  fifth  member  shall  be  chosen  by 
coiJiiiion  a^ntement  between  the  two  Governments."  Neither 
country  should  declare  war  nor  begin  hostiiilies  while  the 
work  of  the  commission  was  going  on.  The  two  governments 
pledged  themselves  to  "endeayor  to  adjust  the  dispute  directly 
between  them  upon  the  basis  of  the  Conununon's  finding.'' 
The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  foiee  for  flye  years  and  further 
until  twelye  months  after  eoe  of  the  parties  had  giyen 
notice  of  its  termination.^* 

5.  Tkt  PwrehttM  of  the  DmUO^  Wut  /imKm. 

The  attempt  made  hy  President  Idneoln  and  William  H. 
Seward  to  pnrehase  the  idands  of  St  Thomas  and  St  John, 
as  noted  in  Chapter  Y,  ended  in  failure  largely  for  politiesl 
rosooM.  The  rsfiinl  of  the  Senate  to  ratiftr  the  treaty,  which 
had  originated  in  this  eonntry,  left  the  United  States  goy- 
emment  in  a  peculiar  situation.  As  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
generally  interpreted,  the  United  States  would  oppose  the 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  another  European  country.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  that  Den- 
mark was  not  ver>  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  islands.  Had 
she  decided,  after  the  Senate's  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
to  transfer  the  i.slands  to  some  European  power,  say  Ger- 
many, it  seems  tbnt  our  government  would  either  have  had 
to  acquiesce  or  change  its  miinl  an  the  question  of  purchase. 

The  unsuccessful  transiietioii  oi  the  sixties  had  a  peculiar 
influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  plebiscite 
had  sliown  that  they  were  all  in  favor  of  the  transfer.  The 
action  of  the  Senate  cruelly  disappointed  the  islanders  and 
left  them  restless  and  discontented.  Th^  had  hoped  for 
much  improved  conditions  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  The  people,  whether  Caucasian  or  Negro,  had  very 
little  in  common  with  Derunnrk  Eyen  the  language  used 
was  English*  although  the  offieiai  language  was  Danish.  Men 

10  HM^  1883*1880. 
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who  were  far-seeing  realized  that  the  purchase  of  the  islands 
by  the  United  States  at  some  luiure  date  was  ineritable." 

The  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  iNlarnU  came  to  the 
front  a^in  and  again  until  the  purchase  was  finally  eon- 
sununattd.  It  was  a  constant  temptation  for  Denmark  to 
sell  the  West  India  po^essions  because  the  sale  mi^ht  brinsr  a 
neat  sum  of  money  into  the  Danish  treasury.  A  l  i  d  to  this 
was  the  fact  that  the  islands  were  a  financial  Inn  li  n  to  the 
mother  country,  while  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were 
willing  to  purchase  them  and  were  in  every  viay  better 
equipped  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  1874  a  rumor  re  ached  the  United  States  that  Germany 
was  trying  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Denmark  by  which 
Danish  Schleswig,  which  Pnuna  had  taken  by  force  in  1864, 
was  to  be  re-ceded  to  the  mother  eountr%^  for  the  island  of 
St  Thomas.  Secretary  Fish  ioatmeted  Miehael  J.  Cramer 
to  diseover  whether  there  was  any  truth  In  the  nunor,  Cramer 
reported  that  the  ckargS  d*ajfmr0g  of  the  Gennan  Empire 
at  Copenhagen  (the  regular  miniater  bong  ahaent)  had  skated 
positively  that  the  rumor  was  imf oundecL  George  Bancroft, 
our  representative  at  Berlin,  stated  that  he  had  aasiiiBnees 
tnm.  the  German  government  that  no  negotiationB  wore  in 
progress  and  that  it  woold  not  aoe^  the  Panidi  islands  aa 
a  gift.  He  added,  however,  that  the  deeiaion  on  the  Alabama 
daima  had  shown  the  German  naval  anthoritMS  how  weak 
would  be  their  position  in  ease  of  a  war,  and  that  th^  were 
anxioQS  to  obtidn  coaling  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  seems  that  Hamilton  Fish  was  not  convinced  for 
he  gave  orders  to  our  representatives  abroad  to  be  watchful 
in  case  any  negotiations  of  that  character  should  occur." 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  came  to  a  head  in  October.  1878,  when  a  iwolt  broke 
out  in  St.  Croix  as  the  result  of  a  reduction  in  waffes  when 
the  laborere  asked  for  an  increaw^.  A  riot  was  stalled  in 
which  forty-throo  supar  j)la7it?iti(ins  were  destroyed,  the 
damapres  aiiiounmig  to  $l,10(i  in hj.  About  one-half  of  the 
town  of  Fredericksted  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  only 

11  The  JiaUon  (1809),  VoL  YUI,  pp.  S48-849. 

u  F&nign  2«laNoM  of  the  UnM  Siatei,  1874,  pp.  8S8,  489-440. 
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with  difficulty  was  tlie  riot  finally  quelled.^*  Daring  the 
following  winter  a  commission  of  three  was  aesnt  from  Den- 
mark  to  inyeBtigate  the  eonditions.  The  report  of  this  com* 
nuanon  was  verj  gloomy.  The  Minister  of  Finanee  had  a 
measure  introdueed  in  the  Bigsdag  to  the  effect  that  the  goT- 
emment  should  make  temporary  loans  to  the  sufferers.** 

After  18^  conditions  in  the  Danish  West  Indies  had  grown 
worse  year  by  year.  Before  that  date  the  islands  had  been 
able  to  ftumish  money  for  thdr  own  government  expenses 
and  even  at  times  to  pay  mon^  into  the  state  treasury.  The 
sugar  export  from  St  Croix  had  decreased  from  15,000  hogs- 
heads in  1865  to  3,800  in  1878.  When  introdacing  the  bill  for 
financial  aid  to  the  islands,  the  Minister  of  Finance  sud:  ''it 
is  high  time  a  final  determination  should  be  reached  as  to 
the  cxaet  position  to  be  assumed  by  the  mother  country  toward 
these  islands,  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  no  longer 
tenable.*'*' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  circumstances  a  rumor 
should  arise  again  that  Denmark  was  trying  to  sell  the 
islands."  The  Stato  Department  instructed  Michael  J.  Cramer 
to  inquire  into  ilie  report,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  regard 
with  indifference  their  transfer  to  any  Eurojx  an  power.  The 
reply  of  the  Danish  govcmmrnt  was  to  tlir  effect  that  no 
negotiations  were  under  way,  but  that  the  islands  were 
suffering  greatly  and  England  would  be  better  able  to  take 
care  of  them.  Just  what  England  would  do  was  not  known 
to  Denmark.  >^  It  would  seem  that  both  at  this  time  as  well 
in  1874  there  was  some  troth  in  the  romor  in  spite  of 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  matter  restedt  bat  in  1B92, 
when  Clark  B.  Garr  visited  Jacob  Estmp,  the  Danish  Prem- 
ier, to  obtain  oopies  of  the  loelandie  books  containing  the 
ngas  of  the  diseoveiy  of  America  hy  the  Northmen  for  the 

x«  Ibid.,  1878,  pp.  160-161;  IMd^ 
M  lUd,,  m9,  p.  807. 
!■  IHi^  mo,  p.  840. 

M  nuu,  im,  pp.  808M. 

»  AM.,         pp.  809-809,  Ul. 
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Coliimlnaii  Bzpoaiticii  at  Chicago,  the  ecmversatioa  aeddentally 
turned  to  the  unsaccessful  treaty  of  1867.  Estmp  made  tha 
statement  that,  while  D^imftik  was  not  aeekiiig  a  bayer  lor 

the  islands,  she  would  be  willing  to  consider  a  jiropoaal  hf 
the  United  States.  Later  the  same  opinion  was  eqneaeed 
the  Ifinister  of  Foreign  Aflaiis,  Beedta-Thott  PMnier 
Estmp  authorised  Carr  to  mention  the  matter  to  hia  govern- 
ment In  writing  to  the  State  Department  ahoat  tbisi  Carr 
showed  that  Denmark  was  not  in  flnancaal  diiiealtiest  hut 
that  TariooB  improvements  which  she  intended  to  make  mig^Kt 
bcoome  a  reality  if  mon^  eoald  be  obtained.** 

Although  Can's  eorreqiondenee  did  not  elaborate  upon  the 
tenn  "improTemeEnts^"  ezeept  to  mention  tlie  re-ereetion  of 
CSiristiansborg  Castle  which  had  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1881^ 
there  can  be  very  little  donht  in  the  minds  of  those  that  know 
the  history  of  Denmark  during  this  period.  For  years  the 
conservative  or  Hojre  party  had  been  in  favor  of  a  policy  of 
military  fortifications  at  certain  strategic  points,  especiall}'  at 
ihc  capital,  Coptuiia^n.  This  was  opposed  by  the  liberals  or 
Venstre.  The  Ifojre  party  had  a  rnujority  in  the  aristocratic, 
appointive,  upper  bouse  of  llie  Rigsdag,  known  as  the 
Landsthing,  but  (after  the  election  of  1884)  could  only  count 
on  twenty  out  of  one  hundred  and  two  members  in  the 
lower  houi«i,  or  Folkethincf.  It  was  therrfoir  impossible  for 
the  conservatives  to  carry  any  measure  proposed.  When 
the  conservative  administration  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Premier  Jacob  Estrup  attempted  to  cany  through  their 
cherished  plans,  the  liberals  under  the  leadership  of  Kristen 
Berg  blocked  them  by  refusing  to  allow  money  for  the  ordinary 
government  expenses.  This  was  done  the  first  time  when  the 
Rigsdfig  failed  to  pass  the  finance  bill  for  the  fiscal  year,  April 
1,  1877,  to  March  31,  1878.  The  King,  therefore  issued  a 
royal  ordinance,  which  provided  for  the  raising  of  mon^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  Rigsdag,  This  aetion,  of  eourse,  waa 
unconstitutional  and  had  to  be  enforced  by  gendarmes  who 
patrolled  the  country  to  prevent  rioting.  The  royal  ordinance 
contmued  in  force  for  many  years  as  neither  theFd/re  nor 

JTosM  JDoffimenU,  67  Ocmg^  1  Sesk,  VoL  XLVJH,  pp. 
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tlie  FflMifre  pairty  was  wiUing  to  give  way.^  It  ia  natural 
that  under  tbm  aureamatanoaa  Eatnip  might  nidi  to  raise 
mosntiy  for  the  administration  *8  program  throogh  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  West  bidies, 

A  short  time  after  the  sngrgeetion  was  made  to  Claris  E. 

Carr,  a  new  political  party  got  into  control  at  Washinii^on 
and,  somewhat  later,  Jacob  Estrup  was  succeeded  in  the 
premiership  by  Reedtz-Thott,  who  by  wiso  concessions  was 
able  to  coinpi'oniise  with  the  liberals  and  obtain  money  through 
constiiutional  means.***  Constquently  the  question  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  isiaiid.s  was  lost  sight  of  for  the  time  being,  although 
John  W.  Foster  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Clark  E.  Carr  on 
February  4,  1893,  instructing  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  ne- 
gotiations.'^ 

In  January,  1896,  the  new  representative  at  Copenhagen, 
John  E.  Risley,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney 
that  the  New  York  papera  had  aroused  much  comment  in 
Oopeniiagen  by  stating  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  for 
the  sale  of  the  islands,  and  that,  if  the  United  States  did 
not  buy  the  islands,  Qerraany  would,  ^aley  asked  the  Di- 
leetw  Qeneral  of  For^gn  Affairs  oineeming  the  trath  of  the 
report.  The  latter  stated  that  the  mmor  was  not  true  but 
that  Denmark  would  he  willing  to  sell  the  islands.  Sinee  the 
defeat  of  the  treaty  of  1867  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Denmaik  sorely  would  not  tske  the  official  initiative  in  re- 
opening the  qnestion.  If  the  United  Statea  dionM  make  » 
propositioii,  it  would  reoetTo  coorteoos  consideration.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  tlie  Democratic  party  waa  in  fovor 
of  the  pnrehaae,  since  notliing  waa  done  daring  Cleveland 'a 
administration.  The  Bepnhlican  party,  however,  seemed  to  he 


It  For  ite  text  of  the  mjtiX  ovSinaMe  mad  th«  Mtly  put  of  the  party 

itnjpijle,  aae  Foreign  Selations  of  the  United  States,  1877,  pp.  119-184. 

For  fuller  nrcounts  of  the  parliamentary  9trugg;le  in  Denmark  fram 
lft75-15>01.  800  Cambridge  Modern  Hittory,  Vol.  XII,  292-293;  Frf-lprirk 
A.  O^t;,  Governmentt  of  Europe,  pp.  559-568;  B.  N.  Bain,  Sowuixnavia, 
pp.  42H-431. 

80  Ibid.. 

21  ihr.is,  Documents,  57  Ckmg.,  1  Seas.,  Vol.  XLVII,  pp.  2797-2798. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  2798-2799. 
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favorable  to  the  idea.  In  its  national  platform  of  1896  there 
was  a  plank  favoring  the  purchase  of  the  islands  in  order 
to  obtain  a  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies.^'.  Thus,  the 
party  had  reversed  intself  on  the  sabject  since  the  days  of 
Charles  Samner.  Speeches  were  made  and  articles  vrritten  by 
men  in  favor  of  the  purchase,  and  Charles  Sumner  and  his 
aasoolatcs  were  taken  to  task  for  their  shortsightedness.'^  It 
was  natural,  then,  that  the  Repnblicans  should  attempt  to 
purehaae  the  islands.  But  before  a  definite  treaty  was  made 
a  little  episode  took  place  whieh  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  a  Danish  naval  affieer,  known  as  Walter 
Christmas,"  who  had  been  eourtmartialed  and  dJanissed  from 
the  service^  conceived  the  idea  of  recovering  his  soeial  stand- 
ing by  leading  a  movement  to  sell  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States.  He  also  hoped  to  restore  his  wasted 
fortune  hy  obtaining  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent  for  the 
sale.^.  In  December,  1899,  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  per- 
sonal touch  with  President  McEinley,  who  referred  him  to 
John  Hay,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Hay  seemed  interested 
and  gave  Christmas  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  American 
Ambassador  at  London.  The  Danish  Envoy  at  Washington 
and  the  American  representative  at  Copenhagen  knew  nothing 
about  the  work  of  Christmas.  Christmas  and  Henry  White, 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  London,  went  to 
Denmark  to  negotiate  the  sale  with  the  Danish  offieials.  Ravn, 
the  Danish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  mucli  surprised 
to  learn  what  was  going  on.  While  he  treated  A\  liite  very 
courteously,  he  flatly  refused  to  admit  Christmas  to  his  office. 
Christmas,  however.  n]>ptaled  to  the  Danish  Premier  and  used 
effectively  John  Hay  s  letter  of  introduction.  As  a  result  he 
finally  gained  admittance  to  the  foreign  office.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  by  three  other  Aincricans,  Niels 
Gron,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  Charles  E.  Flint.  Christmas 

«•  Beview  of  S^vim,  Tol.  XVU,  p.  549. 

M  W.  M.  Jwm,  "Two  Great  Anerfcsa  Tnaidm,**  JMmp  of  Bo9iew$, 
Vol  XVn,  p,  960. 

«f  Bit  full  nSBM  wai  Walter  Cfarietmu  Dlreldiick  HoUnfeldt.  IToMf 
RopoiUt  67  Oong.»  1  fleee.!  VoL  IX,  Doe.  2749,  pp.  1-8. 
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inf omed  tiie  Danish  offieials  tbat  hib  could  negotiate  a  sale 
far  the  iflkudB,  bat  that  money  would  be  needed  to  earry 
the  treaty  throng  the  United  States  Senate.  When  this  was 
brought  ont,  Daunaik  refoaed  to  carry  the  matter  any  farther 
and  the  a&ir  was  dismisnd.*' 

Dniing  Boosevelt's  first  administration  the  Danish  repre- 
sentative  at  Washington,  Constantin  Bmn,  and  John  Hay 
snsoeeded  in  n€|(otiating  a  treaty  for  the  transfer  of  the  is- 
lands to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000.  This  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Danish  Folkething,  the  low- 
er house  of  the  Rigsdagy  but  was  rejected  by  the  Landstking, 
the  upper  house  of  that  body.  It  is  generally  conceded,  or 
at  least  believed,  that  the  defeat  was  due  to  German  influence.-- 

For  some  time  the  question  of  purchasing  the  Danish  West 
Indies  rested.  Meantime,  economic  conditions  were  getting 
wor??e  in  the  islands  and  the  population  was  decreasing."  The 
approaching  fompletion  of  the  Panama  Canal  made  it  ?^ill 
more  desirable  for  the  I'nited  States  to  possess  a  good  harbor 
in  the  West  Indies.  From  the  standpoint  of  location  the 
harbor  at  St.  Thomas  was  the  best  in  existence.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  the  question  of  purchasing  the  islands 
would  arise  again. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
believed  that  Germany  would  make  a  strong  bid  for  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  if  she  should  come  out  victorioos  in  the 
Worid  War,  were  perhaps  the  main  reasons  why  negotiations 
were  renewed  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands.  A  treaty  was 
eonduded  between  the  two  powers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  Aogost  4»  1916,  and  signed  by  Bobert  I^anaing  for  the 
United  States  and  by  Constantin  Bmn  for  Denmark.  The 

27  The  Nation,  Vol.  LXXV,  p.  ?.20;  North  Avurie^ni  T^eviev},  CLXAV, 
pp.  500  505.  In  the  spring  of  1902  the  whole  alloxr  was  invt'stipntod 
and  proved  to  be  a  scheme  of  Walter  Christnuu  and  his  associates.  Stte 
tlM  "BIdiardaott  InvMligatioii,''  Soui§  SepctU,  67  Cong.,  1  9m^  VoL 
IX,  Doe.  874S. 

M  The  JTaMMi,  Oetober  80,  im,  VoL  LXZY,  pp.  840,  803;  Con^r^uUma 
B§cord,  04  Oong.,  8  Sett*,  VoL  UV,  Pt.  IV,  pp.  3647-3S81.  For  foil 
test  of  tlie  treaty  of  190S,  lee  Eeiu$$  DommmU,  67  Gong,,  1  Som^  VoL 

XLVn,  p.  2788. 

n  The  Naiion  (1908),  Vol*  I^XXYL,  p.  888. 
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Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on  September  7,  1916  The  ex- 
ehange  of  ratifieations  took  plaee  oa  January  17,  1917,  and  tlie 
formal  transfer  of  the  ialaiKlB  was  made  on  Marek  31,  1917,  al 
wlueh  time  the  porehase  priee  of  $25,000,000  was  paid  to  tha 
Danisli  Emnqr  at  WaduDitaiL** 

Besides  the  eostomaiy  artides  in  treaties  of  this  type  pvo- 
▼iding  for  oesmin  and  payment,  Artiete  in  mentians  a  laise 
munber  of  grants,  eoneeorions  and  lieenses  wliieh  tiie  Daaidi 
government  had  granted  yarioits  firma  These  are  goaianteed 
to  remam  innolate  nnder  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States. 
The  qnestion  of  the  Danish  National  Ohnreh  in  the  islands 
beeame  the  subjeet  of  separate  notea  esAanged  between  the 
two  governments  on  Jsnnary  3,  1917.  The  srrsngement  here 
made  was  that  the  islands  might  be  pot  mn  the  same  basis  in 
regard  to  religion  as  that  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.'^ 

In  conformity  with  the  Danish  constitution,  the  treaty 
had  to  be  ratified  by  the  Riy^dag.  Before  the  subject  was 
taken  up  in  that  body  for  discussion,  the  administration 
causeil  a  ]>l('l»is('ite  to  be  held  in  the  islrmds  which  txirncHl  out 
to  be  ovpr\\  In  liiiiiigly  in  favor  of  the  ti-aiisfer."  The  question 
was  also  put  Ik  fore  the  people  of  the  hoiiir  country  in  order 
that  the  Rigsdag  might  learn  public  opini  ni  in  rrorard  to  the 
matU  r.  The  date  set  for  the  election  was  December  14.  1916. 
The  liberal  students  of  Denmarlc,  backed  by  the  administration 
and  the  Copenhagen  newspaper  Poli^i^en,  led  the  movement 
in  favor  of  the  sale.  They  argued  that  Denmark  should  con- 
centrate her  attention  on  her  northern  colonies,  Greenland, 
Iceland  and  the  Faerd  ialf^^^  and  get  rid  of  the  unprofitnhle 
West  Indies.  The  eonservatiyes,  backed  hy  the  NathnaUideneU, 
another  Copenhagen  newspaper,  held  that  Denmark  should  not 
part  with  any  of  her  territory.**   During  the  week  of  De- 

«o  statute*  at  Large,  Vol.  XXXIX,  pp.  1706-1717. 
8  J  Ibid,,  pp.  1716-1717. 

3=  Congressional  Record,  64  Cong.,  2  Sens.,  Vol.  LIV,  Pt.  ¥1,  p.  697. 
>s  PoHtikcny  December  4,  7,  14.  19 If?.    Practically  every  issae  «f  Politiken 

from  Anf'usl  1  to  DooomboT  2*^,  101<^  ^nfitnins  artirlfs  <len1in}^  with  the 
sale  of  the  iHl:in<l.s.  Or  T^or<>mlior  7.  lSU<i^  the  paper  issued  a  supploaoent 
edited  by  the  Badic&i  btudenta'  Association.    This  contained  statemeata 
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eember  6-lS,  1916,  gnat  ro—mecHtiy  wm  hM  in  twnty- 
flre  itntegie  pomts  in  diilmnt  parts  of  the  kiiigdoiii*  Tbeae 
niMCiiigi  wm  under  the  leadecddp  cf  the  mdieal  students 
who  qioke  vehemently  against  the  '^nnsoond  scntimentaliim" 
of  tlie  eonservativesL**  The  &et  that  nnee  the  treaty  was 
macfo  and  ratified  hy  the  United  States  a  yery  destmetiTe 
cyclone  had  passed  orer  the  iriands  and  destroyed  elose  to 
a  millioii  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  also  used  effectively 
by  the  pro-sale  element.** 

When  the  election  returns  were  complete,  it  was  found  that, 
out  of  1,250,000  voters  ni  the  kmgdoni,  only  441,290  had  used 
the  ballot.  Of  these  about  283,000  were  in  favor  of  the  sale 
and  the  rest  against  it.  From  this  the  conservatives  drew  the 
eoiitlusion  that,  as  only  one-fifth  of  the  voters  had  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  tin  salp,  the  West  Indies  should  be 
retained.  The  coiulusioiv,  however,  miprht  fairly  he  reached 
that  the  election  showed  that  the  people  in  g«  ik  i  .iI  did  not 
care  a  whit  whflhor  the  islands  were  sold  or  retained.  On 
December  20,  19](i,  the  Folkething  voted  90  to  16  in  favor 
of  the  sale,  and  the  following  day  the  Landsthing  followed 
with  a  favorable  vote  of  40  to  19.  The  King  mgned  the 
treaty  on  December  22,  1916*^  As  stated  above,  the  transfer 
was  completed  three  months  later.  Thus  was  completed  a  trans- 
aetion  which  was  sorely  beneficial  to  Denmark  snd,  we  tmst^ 
will  not  be  regretted  by  the  United  States.*^  At  the  time  the 
transfer  took  place,  the  United  States  OongresB  bad  already 
paawd  an  act  proriding  for  a  temporary  govemment  as  well 
as  for  the  payment  of  $25,000,000  to  Denmark.** 

by  ev^ry  member  of  the  Council  for  the  Colonics,  who  wers  iD  in  fteror 
of  the  sale.   Qm  XiUag  tU  pQlUiken,  December  7,  1916. 


S5  The  cyclone  strack  Uie  iiUnda  Oelolwr  0-10|  1916.   PoUtik^n,  Deeen- 

W  7,  191G. 

«»  Politiken,  DeccniUor  1.5,  1»,  20,  21,  22,  23,  1016. 

Pnr  n  brief  history  of  the  Dnnish  Wiwt  Indies,  see  House  Documents, 
57  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Vol.  XL\ il,  pp.  i!7t»5  fif;  Contjrenm^n^il  Beoord,  64 
Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Vol.  LIV,  Pt.  VI,  pp.  604-697.  For  a  more  complete 
bistory  of  the  ialaada,  iee  Wtiaemar  WcftorgaaHl*  TA«  D^n/tik  Weai 

indiH,  zm-mr. 


**  Ibid. 
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APPENDIX  A 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  Andreas  Peter  Bernstorff  to  DiUdr 
Beventlow,  dated  Oopcnliagen,  Deeoaber  27,  1T77. 

'*m  llBdtfpendaaee  de  I'AmlriqM  Mptautrioaalfl  n%vort  pw  d'Mrtns 
■oit«i  qM  de  iMttre  dm  hmm  »  I'tanbltioii  dm  Aa^ia  ct  de  In 
aettre  hoxt  d'ltat  d 'usurper  1 'empire  t^-raimique  sur  les  mert|  je  1ft 
repanlcrois  cominp  nn  bnnhour,  vt  je  n'uurois  pas  bosoiu  J 'arpninents 
pour  m  V-n  wnsoler,  mais  (luund  j«  pensc  aax  diffieuites  qu  'il  y  aura 
do  sfMitcnir  ah>rH  nos  j)0!*sossi«»iis  dans  ces  parages  «!'!oipn^,  la  diminution 
du  cutum«rce  de  la  Bitltique,  le  danger  que  la  peehe  de  Qroenlaiide,  ai 
TOine  de  I'Ainiriqiiay  ae  peat  que  eoorir,  la  vtveliid  poor  toatae  lee 
pfodnetioiia  du  nord  en  ginind  et  la  eeperlofitA  qjoe  la  Fnaim  ie> 
piendm  dee  llaeteat  que  I'AegleteRe  eewaie  de  le  loi  diqml^,  ekv* 
je  ne  puis  que  m  'inqui6t«r,  et  prdfolTi  hb  avenir  rempli  de  doutes  et 
d'lTieertitudos.     L'Aiijtjlcterre   se   propose   wrtaininfTit    flp   se  stipuler, 
memo  en    recoiiiioissais   1  'ind^pvfndaiico   de  ses  oolonieu,   dt's  avantagea 
dans  la  commerce  sufiisants  pour  faire  entrer  le^  produits  de  I'Am^riqoe 
et  suitout  le  tebae  dans  sa  proper  balance,  mais    cette    ressonroe  hd 
iere  eneore  YheeMmt  eonteatfo.   Je  eoabQooae  qu'il  eodale  d|j&  u 
tveitd  de  eonueeree  entie  le  eingrte  et  el  Fieaee^  qei  eeeenre  k  eeOe^ 
dee  eveategee  fators  dociibe,  et  wk  mae  eomjeaCiifea  eoat  fonde^  je 
crains  que  ce  sera  \h.  le  germo  d'une  guerre  prraque  eerteinc,  que 
1 'Anj^Vterrp    potispero    jusqne    h    son    triomphe    on    jiifqnes    ft  mn 
an<^fuif iasemejit  parfait.    L'enijtrunt  r\e  25  millions  que  la  Franco  vicnt 
d'ouvrier,  est  umquement  destine  aux  d6pens^  que  le  retablissement  de 
ee  meiiiie  exige."^ 

APPENDIX  B 

An  oxtrnct  of  a  letter  from  A.  P.  Bemetorff  to  the  OomieU  of  State, 
dated  March  17,  1780. 

"W'achscn  Uns  viclleicht  durch  die  Unabhangtgheit  von  Amertca 
eolehe  VortheUe  n,  die  Una  wegeii  eller  flbrigen  aoboeorgenden  Feigea 
schadlos  halten  Uniitenf  Neinl  gerede  dee  Qegenthefl.  Ea  fat  kaia 
eintsiger  8ta«t  von  Earopa,  Kngelland  adber  nidit  enageiHmimaa,  filr 
den  diosc  Unnbhiiiigi elicit  so  drohend  ud<1  sa  nachtheilig  ist,  ale  fllr 
DaTir«f>m:irk :  uivl  i?t  Pflirht  fnr  mich,  die  Uauptbeweiee  dieeae  tea 
mir  laugBt  belmupti'iuu  bulw^fs  un/urulirtn. 

I)  ills  is  eino  UnmogUchheit  fur  Duiuiemark  seine  C'olouien,  die  aU 


a  Aac»  Frik»  ««rMl«r/«IPf  Ptfirtr,  Tol.  1II»  pp.  S41-549. 
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Zuckerinopln  ein  hcsonderer  Gegenstand  des  Neides  der  Nordamerieaner 
nnd,  gegan  kiinftige  Ang^iff©  derselben  ru  Tertheydigen. 

2)  £5imen  wir  veraehiedene  producten  dieser  Lander,  als  z.  doa 
BelMr  TobMka,  vnd  bdifo  nieht  ganzlidi  entbebieii,  Itaben  aber 
sdber  keine,  die  imiaii  nQtiUdi  seyn  kAnatan  and  nun  Tanaehe  dienlieh 
idbren;  mOaaen  de  also  mit  baftnm  Geide  oder  mit  Zueker  beMMan. 

3)  Bind  sie  in  Anaehtmg  aller  tinseser  ear  Ausfohr  dienUdMik  WaliMBf 
fart  ohnc  Atisnfthme,  utts^tp  Jxiralc:  Insondcrhcit  was  doa  Kom,  daa 
Holz,  und  was  noch  bedeuklichcr  iat,  die  Fiachoroy  hctrifft.  Ja  sie 
haben  in  Anaehung  dea  'Wallfiah  ....  wegen  ihxe  Lago  solche 
nat&rliehe  Vortheile,  daaa  to  bald  ale  nieht  mehr  werden  bezwunj^en 
aeyn,  dieae  Ihre  Wahien  naeh.  EngaOaad  *a  f  flhran  aondem  naeh  alto 
Sfirkte  und  HUcoi  Ton  Enropa  bringen  KSnnen  aie  Una  olmf ehlbar  von 
denselben  ganzlich  aoaacblieeaen  tvcrden  

4)  Wird  flurch  ihre  directe  Farth  naoh  don  Hiifen  dor  Mittol- 
landiachc  See,  dor  Handrl  rait  den  production  der  an  deni  Ostsce 
beiogenen  LAnder,  dergestiUt  fallen,  dass  der  Zundroll  so  betraciiUieh 
leidoi  wird,  daaa  dor  Schado  wohl  vorausgesehen,  abcr  gewisa  nicb 
bweduiet  werden  kann  

APPENDIX  C 

Tho  treaty  to  which  the  Danish  diplomat  referred  in  his  negotiation 
with  Franklin  was  that  between  Charles  II  of  England  nivl  Frederick 
III  of  Denmark.  It  was  concluded  February  13,  It/GU,  Old  Style, 
or  February  23,  1661,  New  Style.    Article  V  reads  as  follows: 

''Coneordatom  quoque  est,  quod  neuter  praedieUMnini  Begmi  alterliia 
Inimieoa  aen  rebeltoa  in  Begnie  et  Prorineiia  mua  reeipiet^  ant  tolerabit 
dmnmodo  inimieoe  ejus  aut  rebelles  eese  leseiverit.  Et  si  forte  aliqna 
tapeta  .  .  .  .  vel  alia  cujuscunqnc  bona  mobilia  ad  Regum  Magnae 
Britanniae  spectantia  penes  Begem  Daniae  et  Norwegiao,  aut  aliqucm 
snbditoruni  mionim  jam  nunc  sunt,  ant  do  futuro,  protimus  reMtituaulur, 
et  transmittautur  ad  ilegein  Maguae  Britanniae,  aut  tradantur  iis  quos 
ana  Majestaa  ad  ea  recipienda  depntaverit.  Item,  ai  qui  eonim,  qui 
siuit  iUina  nefandi  pariddii  in  Begem  CaroUtm  PHmum  Britanniae 
Magnae  admiaai,  ae  legitime  de  eodera  scekre  attineti,  condamnati  et 
conidcti,  vel  jam  sunt  in  Dominiis  Regis  Daniao,  vol  post  illuc  ad- 
venient,  statim  quam  Rofji  Dnniae,  vel  aliquibus  offioiariia  innotuerit, 
vel  relatura  fuerit,  prelieiusi  in  custodinni  dontur,  et  vineti  in  Anpliam 
remittaator,  vel  in  coium  luanus  tradantur,  quos  dictus  Rex  Magnao 
Biitanniae  ile  oistodiendia,  deniqne  revchendia  praefecerit."< 

The  treaty  ia  thoa  introduced:  "Dc  konincUijcke  Denemarekaeha 
SeeretariuB  bier  door  paaaerende  commtmioeerde  dit  volghende  Tractaet 


a  £d.  Holm.  "Danmarki  licatralitoUforhandlinger,  1778  1780"  HMoritk  lid*' 
§kHft,  8  dje  Rnkln,  Vol.  V.  pp.  77-78. 

Ja-qucn  BiTiiar.l.  /.Vr/..7  J- x  TroUez,  Vol.  IV,  p.  80;  LiettWe  van  AltMma» 
'i,aktn  van  HUiat  en  Oorlogh,  Vol.  IV,  p.  845. 
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/tuBsehen  sijn  koningh  ei^iie  die  vaa  Eogelondt  gemaeekVhoeiwd  aondor 
d»to/ofte  onderschrijvinge.  "* 

The  following  footnote  is  also  found  is  Da  Moat,  op.  oU.,  Tol,  VI, 
p.  M6.  **09  mMM  Tt9M  m  tnm  dn  fUt  dus  ]»  pnmlm  ddlllm 
de  ee  Gnnd  Beenea  de  HoUaade  Tom.  IV,  la  pmien  fob  pag. 
avec  u  TiftaiaTwilft,  war  la  Copie  d'Aitzema,  et  la  seconde  fois  pag. 
697,  BUT  une  Copie  manuscrite;  datte  du  Fevrier  1660.  CeHi-fi  difpr© 
en  quelquc  de  toutes  los  autres  Pt  pent  pss?er  pour  autheatique,  ajant 
6Uj  pubh6e  sous  leg  yeiLx  do  la  Cuur  du  Parlement,  par  I'lmprioaeor 
du  Boi.  On  eroit  que  la  Date  en  doit  dtre  enteadue  selon  le  stila 
d'Angleterre  qui  mteft  m  maia  d*  Venter  1661,  itila  ^ngaOm.'* 

The  statement  upon  which  the  historians,  Frederieia  and  Schafer  base 
their  conchniMia  la  lagud  to  llio  origin  of  tte  8o«ad  Duet  vsods  aa 

follows : 

'<Vom  Liil HM-ktr  Tage  im  Julj  1423  erfahren  wir:  ^Na  der  tiid 
befi^ierdffli  sc  (dcs  koningra  rad  to  KopenhaTeae),  uppe  dat  de  croot 
mi*  hMm  aodite  to  mr  Midi«7d,  iat  enta^  d«t  fjn  UBk  aoUp  im 
doB  OnMBdo  atnke  oade  gove  alio  v«li^  tlio  da  etado  aahw  wMm, 

dat  rediBk  mm,  addor  dattaUoZaonmd  der  ^imen  haUF  worda  nnde  denia 
dat  tovorcn  tobehorede,  efte  dat  men  den  toUen  to  Sehone  vorhogede, 

wente  de  s^hepe  vonncrdon  sik  van  dng'e  to  dag^  iinde  do  penning 
▼orerghede  sik.    Undo  bii  dem  suiven  leeten  artikele  bleveu  se' 

Aahwiit  EongBfafov* 

jou  im. 

"Efftersom  vl  haifaer  ladott  sctte  brokar  ved  den  haffn  for  vor 
kjohsted  Helsing6r,  da  haffuer  vi  naadigste  for  good  andseet,  at  her 
efftrr  «5knH  inigifTues  hnfTnf  prnpo  i  saa  maader  mm  offterfolgor:  fdrst 
bkali  liuei'  dkude  eller  skibe  gitlue  aflt  huer  lest  om  sommrT. n  to 
sclulliiig  Dansch,  och  huer  som  vii  legge  oHucr  om  viutoren  tik&ii  giffoa 
4  MiiiiitBg  BtiiMli;  dooUgiaolo  liall  fawr  baad  glffue  om  soaoMMB  I 
MDbig  og  on  fjatonn  I  lUttiiig  IlMiaQh.'t 

4  We  have  obuined  tto  dais  fHoi  Im  QaMgasid,  JMsa  €knm9t0tm§,  2M0> 

1789.    r  104. 

5  Dietrich   Schafer,  "Znr  Fra^  nach  dor  SiafakraBf  gtS  flaadsdli^**  SsBliMftf 

f^09ehichU^^laetler,  Jahrffang,  1875,  pp.  34-36. 

a  ajalMtdsk*  K*>gutre  No.  19.  fol.  143.  Qaoted  by  C.  F.  Wegener.  OekeimenrhimH* 
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APPENDIX  F 

OttnWi  Ornnatf  btiow  1878. 

1  BoMnoble  =  A%  SixdoIUn  ^  $2^7 

1  Specie  doUar__^    S  BixdoUait   =  1.07 

1  Specie  dollar___.— -=   12  Mark  ...    =  1.07 

1  Specie  doUar_-  =  192   SkiUing  =  1.07 

1  Specie  dollap  =   48  Stiver*   =  1.07 

1  Goldgulden  =1  1/8  BizdoUait  =  .71 

1  Biidiillv  =s    8  MaielMMOof  HMBb'gs  J0% 

1  BizdoOw  s    6  Hftfk  (DwJA)   =  J8H 

1  Bfaidollir  =    4  Ort  (or  Biaort)  ss  .53H 

1  Ort   —   24  Skffling  =  .13^ 

1  Mark  =    16  SkiUing   =  .08% 

1   Bixmark.  =    20   SkiUing  =  .11 

1    SUver..^  =     4  SkiUing  =  .021/6 

1    flkOling  »  J006S 

Modm  DMiidi  Oamnef, 

1  KnuB  =100  9n  ,  ,=  $  MS 

1  AMriMtn  D«iTl>r  =8  Kinmer  76  8n. 


Sondzolipass.^ 

BEI  SB.  K<ENIQL^  MAJESTiBT  YON  DiAJXEUUMK,  DEB  WENDEN, 

Sm  ETC. 

ZoUkammer  ia  Oanmad  liftt  lieh  gebfirlieh  gemeldet  der  BehUErffihrer 

N.  N.  Sehilf  N.  N.  131.  N.  Lasten  von  Stettin,  kommt  von  Stettin 
mit  umstohonder  Lading  gehead  aMk  Sanderluid  and  hat  klAiirt,  wie 

aieh  gebiirt. 

Oeresttnd-ZoUkamm^,  den  25  November  1844. 

Holten. 

yorfa«meld«ter  8ciliilMif]ii«r  hat  gdaden: 

819  fltliek  fltohaner  Sehifihdliar 
ZoU:  24  BtU.  88  St. 
mng:  —  Bthl.  47  St. 


23  Bthl.  29  St. 
Feuergelder:     4  Bthl.  24  St. 


28  Bthl.  5  St. 

O.  Praaeh. 

T  This  talK-  Is  work<>d  out  from  fiir.ts  prescnt<'d  in  Ex«e%ttiv0  Doeununtt,  33  Cong., 
1  Si'ss  ,  Dor,  108,  p.  3;  Willinri)  rru'linf,  A  New  Oeoffraphieal,  HUtorical,  and 
Oomm4rei(U  Orammar,  p.  662.  folder;  and  John  Macgrcfor,  OonuMrekA  SltM§tlct, 
Yet.  t»  9.  158. 

S  Each  ship  pausing  the  So^nd  had  to  obtain  a  similar  certificate  as  a  rpff-ipt 
that  Sound  Dues  were  paid.  This  sample  ia  taken  from  H.  Scberer,  D«r  SundioU, 
Beilaga  B,  pp.  S0S*80S. 
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3 


Copie 
Xtdet 


6  —  N.    B.  weahalbf 
SehilEapftpieref 


%  Usvolkt 


—  8   «  N.  B.  Fur  Abechrift  dm 


1   N.  B.  WeU  did  Papitre  irahr> 

^ludinHiJi  nidit  dnrdi  den  Capt. 
Oder   Steuermann    zur  ZoUkom- 
ner  gebraeht  sind.  (  34  der  ConT. 
Q.  Proaeh 

APPENDIX  H 

Spocificationo  of  the  Bomul  Dues  p.  Constantia  of  F&yal,  Captain  J. 
Chnaz(»tomo  from  Faval  bound  for  Baltie. 

BHIPPEB8  CONSIGNEES 
JoM  d 'Almeida  Liaia  A  Vieim  Maeid. 

JAL  17/1  &  3/2  &  9/6  Pipes  Wine  Sp.  40 

Domingoe  Ribeiro  de  Carvalho  Do. 

D.  IL  O.  20  Pipes  Wine    Sp.  40 


idchalu  in  Stettin. 


A.  V.  Maciel 
FBLP.     n/1  — Pipee  Wine 
IFP8        3/8  — Pipea  Wine 

5/6  — Pipes  Wine 
2/2  — Pipes  Wine 

A.  J.  F.  Boeka 
AIFR      49/1  —Pipes  Wiae' 

MIR 


147 


A.  V.  MacieL 


^p.  180 


EK18       22/2  — rij'os  Wine 

Without  bills  of  Lading  according  to  the  Manif^i 
4/1  &  4/2  &  /8/6  Pipea 

Belonging  to  the  Captain 
1/2  Pipe  Wine  free  


JBp.  21  24 


>8p*  ^ 


Spe.  Bdlis.  308  84 


Sound  Customhouse  the  8  Juli,  1843 
Pr.  Oliik.  igwgftia^, 


9  A  tiimiJar  bill  wu  made  out  by  the  customhoase  offloen  for  the  cargo  of  Mch 
ship.   This  ssaayls  Is  Uhsa  Irssi  H.  Sshsnr,  Otr  SmiMtU,  BsOsfs  M«  9.  Slh. 
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APPENDIX  I 

United  States  Bep&esbntatives  at  Copenhagen 


Henry  Wheaton,  N.  Y   

Jonathan  F.  "Woodside,  Ohio. 

Isaac  B.  Jackson,  Pa  

William  W.  Irwin,  Pa  


Robert  P.  Flennikan,  Fa. 
lOHtr  Qrf0ve»  Oa  


James  M.  Buchanan,  M<1 — 
Bradford  B.  Wood,  N.  Y. 
George  H.  YmntM, 


MkkMl  J.  Cftawr,  Ej« 


James  P.  WlckorsbaiD,  Pa 

Honry  B.  Ryder..^  

Wiekham  Hoffman  

B.  Andinoii,  Wk 


Olaik  B.  Our,  ID. 


John  E.  Risley,  Ind   

Lauritz  8.  Swenson,  Mian... 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Mich. 
IfMirke  F.  Egan,  D.  C_ 
Nemaa  Hapgood,  N.  Y_ 
JoMph  0.  flrew, 


-Special 
JObaigi  d'afliiJfea. 


—Charge 
Charge 
MjChargS 
-Charge 


•C9iarf6 


JObarg^ 


Chargd 

Itinitft^r 


d  'affaires . 
d'affuires.. 
d  'affairea.. 
d'affair< 
d'aff) 
d'aftairoeL^ 
d'affaires..-, 
d  'affaires 


of  Servlee 
810-1812. 
1812481». 

.1819-1827 
.1827-1835 
.1835-1841. 

1841-  1842. 

1842-  1846. 
1847-1849. 
1849-18S1. 
1868-1808. 


fiesident 


..Minister  Besident. 
.jfinUrter 


L863-1858. 

 1858-1861. 

861-1868. 
1868-1870. 


Besident  I. 

'affaires  J 


.1870-1888. 


Minister 

Chf\r^6  d 

..Oharg^  d'affaires..— 1.™   1882 

 Charp6  d  'affaires  ad  interim  1882-1888. 

--.Jfinister  Besident.  1883-1885. 


vov 


Extraordinary  andC.  1880-1808. 
Miiiister  Fl«iiipot«niftai7  J 

n  893-1897. 
EnToy  Extraordinary  ' 

and 

"Minister  Plenipotentiary' 


1897-1905. 
1905-1907. 
1907-1918. 

1010. 
1980-1081. 


Dakibu  BfiPsissMTAsrrx  at  Washinqton 


Name 

J.  Blieker  Olson. 

Peder  Pederson.  

Steen  Bille. 


W.BLBtMlOft 

J. 


-Minister  Resident.. 

.Alinifltor  Resident  

.Charg^  d'affaires... 
JCharg4  d'afEairea. 


of  Service 
.1800*1805. 

...1805-1826. 
.^1826-1854. 


Carl  Steen  Anrlprsnn 
P.  L»  B.  de  LOveaOm 


Xhafg6  d'aMrei» 

-Minister  RrHi  lpnt.. 
JfiaMer  Beiidaiil. 


.1868-1866. 


.1866-1880. 

.1880-1884. 
U884-1888. 
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F.  W.  gp^T,T.^v  w^im^^^  Begident—^^— 1888-1894. 
F.  de  KevenUow  Minister  R^^ident  1894-1896. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  GUIDE  MAP  OPPOSITE 


Since  the  Tacua  Anca  question  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  War  of  the  Pacinc, 
wliich  conflict  marked  the  expAiuion  of  Chile,  thu  study  followft  the  expeasioii 

of  that  nation. 

Copiapo  and  the  brokeu  line  at  27**  22'  mark  the  original  northern  Umita  of 
eolonial  Chile. 

The  oblique  broken  line  extending  from  juat  above  Ckanaral  to  near  parallel 

85  narks  the  boundary  '>f  the  R<>j)ublic  of  Chile  as  rcoopui/ed  the  Uniti  d 
States.  The  region  from  thiii  line  to  D,  known  as  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  was 
aearcelj  inhabited. 

From  J  tu  C  was  the  coast  province  of  Bolivia  used  only  for  the  seaport  at 

Col.ijH     Th.   f  iniders  of  the  repuhlic  wanted  Tacna  and  Ariea  80  as  to  have 

Arica  ior  a  seaport,  but  Pcru  would  not  sell  them. 

When  guano  deposits  were  found  in  the  Desert  of  Ataeama  in  184£  Chile 
claimed  the  coast  to  £  at  parallel  23,  making  of  J  to  ^  a  disputed  region. 

By  the  Treaty  of  1S60  the  Chile- Bolivian  boundary  was  fLxctl  at  a  or  parallel 
24,  but  the  nations  agreed  to  share  equally  revenue  from  guano  and  nitrate  in 
all  the  region  A  to  B. 

The  treaty  did  not  settle  the  u^ano  and  nitrate  conflict,  and  in  the  resulting 
War  of  the  Pacifle,  1879  1,SS4,  Chile  defeated  Bolivia  and  her  ally,  Pcru,  and 
annexed  all  of  Bolivia cua^t  a  to  C\  which  she  reuamed  Autofagasta,  all  of 
the  Peruvian  proviuee  of  THra{)uc&,  C  to  D,  and  was  to  occupy  the  Peruvian 
provinces  of  THcna  and  Arica,  D  to  K  for  ten  years  when  a  plebiscite  was  to 
have  detenniue<l  their  permanent  ownerjihip.  The  plebiscite  was  never  held, 
and  the  present  Tacna-Arica  dispute  involves  the  question  of  Pern's  lost 
provinces  and  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  Bolivia. 
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The  Chile-Pern  arbitiation  ease  in  whieh  Prendent  Ooolidge 
handed  down  his  opinion  and  award  March  4»  1925»  arises  from  a 
long-standing  dispute  usually  called  the  '*Taena-Ariea"  question 
or  the  ''Qnestion  of  the  Padfie."^  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  boundary  dispute,  lrat»  although  the  boundaries  of  Taena-Ariea 
are  indireetly  involyed,  ihey  are  ineidental  in  the  controversy. 

The  term  Taena-Ariea  result  from  the  compounding  of  the 
names  of  the  former  Peruvian  provinces,  Tacua  and  Arica,  whieh 
were  a  part  of  the  territory  taken  from  Peru  by  Chile  in  the  War 
of  the  Padflc,  18794884.  This  war  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
over  nitrates  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  which  Peru  entered  as 
an  ally  of  the  latter.  Chile,  being  victorious,  forced  Bolivia  to 
sign  the  Pact  of  Truce  of  April  4,  1884,  and  obliged  Peru  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Anc6n,  ratified  March  28,  1884.'  By  the  provisions 
of  the5«5  treaties  Chile  retained  Atacama,  the  coast  province  of 
Bolivia,  for  considerations  to  be  arranged  later,  received  from  Peru 
the  permanent  cession  of  Tarapacfi,  the  southern  province  of  Peru, 
and  was  to  occupy  Tacna  and  Arica  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  ten  year  perit^d  a  plebiscite  was  to  decide  the  pe  rmanent  owner- 
ship of  them,  and  the  winning  nation  was  to  pay  tiie  loser  ten 
million  silver  pesos. 

Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Anc6n  provided  that  a  plebiscite 
protocol  stating  details  of  the  election  would  l>e  drawn  up  and  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  as  an  inte{?ral  part  of  it.  But  the  protocol 
was  not  drawn  up  and  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  electoral 
provisions. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  year  {tcriod,  March  28,  1894,  the  plebiscite 
was  not  held,  and  Chile  remained  in  possession  of  Tacna-Arica. 
Each  year  of  the  overdue  plebiscite  added  complications  and  en- 
gendered hard  feeling  until  it  became  more  than  a  mere  question 
of  qualifications  of  voters  and  manner  of  voting— if  indeed  those 

1  The  Opinion  and  Award  of  ike  Arbitrator,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Wsthingtoii,  D.  0. 

t  Texts  of  these  treaties,  infra.  Docs.  82  and  83.  The  date  used  in  this  work 
for  the  Treaty  of  Asuedm.  is  the  date  of  signing,  October  20,  1883,  as  usually 

Siven,— the  plebiseita  wsi  to  be  held  ten  yean  aeiiee  from  ntftifleMioii,  Muw 
8,  18M. 
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considerations  had  ever  been  the  real  issues  of  the  question  in  its 
larger  sense.  The  difficulties  growing  oui  of  the  unfulfilled  ple- 
biscite clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  constitute  teehnically.  then, 
the  Taena-Ariea  question.  During  Chilean  ocrupation  Chile  desig- 
nated the  region  simply  "Tacna,*'  but  most  writers  use  the  double 
name  which  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

The  material  resources  of  Tauna  Arii  m  are  not  grreat.  A  eaimal 
traveler  is  inclined  to  think  thr  region  hardly  worth  the  dispute. 
It  lies  down  the  Pacific  coast  2,000  miles  south  of  Panama,  eon- 
tains  about  14,000  square  miles,  and  39,359  estimated  popalatkn.' 
Most  of  the  region  is  arid  desert  risiiig  qniekly  froia  the  coast  to 
the  bleak  Andes.  About  130,000  acres  are  arable,  some  30,000  be-  . 
ing  under  irrigation.  Gnudng  and  the  raising  of  vegcitableB  and 
fruit  are  the  principal  occupations.  Various  mineiab  are  2oPiid, 
but  as  yet  In  unimportant  quantitiea  unleee  the  borax  mtnee  of 
Ghileaya  are  found  to  be  in  Taena-Aika  and  nol  in  Tarapaeft. 
On  the  north  and  aonth  the  disputed  region  la  limited  two  old 
river  beds  or  ravines  of  the  Ssma  and  the  Gamavones.  These  riwa 
rise  in  the  Andes  and  flow  sonthwestwardly  into  the  ooean  at  17* 
57'  and  19*  11'  £L  L.,  respectively. 

These  riven  are  mountainous  canyons  in  their  upper  courses 
with  various  channels.  This  fact  ralsea  the  question  vdiich  Is  the 
main  channel  and  therefore  the  question  viiiich  Is  the  boundary  in 
the  uplands  of  both  sides  of  the  region.  It  is  a  question  of  secon> 
dar>"  importance,  although  included  in  the  i)resent  arbitration. 
When  the  armies  of  Chile  withdrew  from  Lima  after  the  war,  they 
remained  in  jiossession  of  three  districts  of  Taratii  ani>»ng  the  upj>er 
channels  of  the  8a ma  River.*  On  the  southern  or  Ca huhoucn  side 
there  is  the  above  mentioned  doulit  iil  out  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ghileaya  mnus.  Naturally  in  s(  iil  iig  the  ownership  of  Tacna- 
Ariea  its  limits  <  ;innot  be  left  undetlned. 

The  importance  of  Tacna-Arica  is  stratei^if  and,  in  the  broad 
sense  sentimental.  Arica  is  the  natural  outlet  to  the  sea  for  Bolivia 
and  the  only  port  of  call  for  large  steamship  lines  between  Mollen- 
do  and  Iquique.  It  is  located  at  the  terminus  of  the  lowest  and 
most  direct  route  over  the  cordillera  from  the  plateau  of  Bolivia. 
It  should  have  been  included  in  that  republic  when  it  was  fanned 

>i  Uuud  McNally.  Commercial  Atlaa  of  America,  fiftjr-sixiii  editioii|  p.  604. 
The  popolatioii  ii  Muwd  on  GUIma  eitiiuatkn. 

*  Turutd  was  ratwned  to  Fern  by  tiie  OoolMge  award.  8m  OjMm  mud 
Award,  p.  60. 
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and  its  founders  tried  to  do  so.  But  as  Tacna-Ariea  had  long  been 
a  part  of  colonial  Peru,  Bolivia  had  to  content  herself  with  Ata- 
cama,  her  only  maritime  province,  wliich  afforded  a  poor  and  in- 
direct outlet  to  the  sea.  Besides  the  railroad  leading  up  to  Bolivia 
from  Ariea  there  is  one  connecting  this  port  with  Tacna,  a  city 
of  12,000  inhabitants  and  the  present  capital  of  ''Tacna/'  situated 
about  forty  miles  inland.  There  is  at  Arica  commanding  the  port 
a  Gibraltar-like  promontory  called  the  Morro  of  Arica.  Nearby 
is  also  a  high  rocky  island.  Arica,  as  seen,  is  important  geogra* 
phically.  The  commerce  clearing  through  it  amounts  to  from  three 
to  four  millions  of  dollars  annually,  much  of  which  is  Bolivian. 

Of  greater  importance  in  this  question  is  the  historicali  and 
strictly  speaking,  the  sentimental  value  of  Taena-Ariea.  In  the 
War  of  the  Pacific  it  was  the  strategic  point  Before,  daring,  and 
after  the  war  it  has  been  the  lever  of  temptation  by  which  ChUe 
woold  break  the  eiUenie  wliich  has  existed  between  iBolivia  and 
Pern  since  1873.  Near  the  city  of  Tacna  the  allies  were  decisively 
defeated  and  on  the  Morro  of  Arica  the  Peruvians  made  the  hat 
stand  in  their  southern  provinces.  The  revhidication  of  Tacna* 
Arica  means  to  Peru  what  the  reincorporation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
meant  to  France.  In  brief  the  awardmg  to  either  country  of  a 
permanent  title  to  Tacna-Ariea  would  constitute  a  verdict  of  guilt 
or  innocence  in  an  acute  moral  question,  the  War  of  the  Paeifle. 
Gbmmerelally  Tacna-Ariea  Is  a  white  elephant  to  CSiile,  productive 
of  little  revenue,  costly  to  administer,  and  costly  to  defoid.  Like- 
wise the  region  would  scarcely  be  worth  to  Peru  the  cost  of  the 
arbitration  and  the  10,000,000  pesos.  But  for  Chile  to  win  per- 
manent title  to  it  would  be  to  give  moral  sanction  to  her  conquest 
of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca  and  to  her  long  occupation  of  Tacna- 
Arica.  It  would  add  mural  victory  to  her  undefeated  military 
record  and  leave  her  a  clear  title  to  the  door  to  Bolivia. 

For  Peru  to  win  the  re[?ion  would  be  to  reunite  her  broken  family 
of  provinces,  except  for  Tarapaca,  and  morally  to  convict  the  kid- 
napper. The  great  military  and  economic  humiliation  and  the 
woiindH  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific  would  be  measurably  salved. 
Winning  a  moral  victory  in  this  case  would  be  more  desirable  to 
Peni  than  martial  success.  The  fact  that  the  quf  .stiim  comprehend- 
ed more  than  the  manner  of  fulfilling  the  plebiscite  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  recoLniized  in  the  supplementarj""  act  to  the 
protocol  of  arbitration  signed  at  Washington  which  provided  that 
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in  ease  the  plebiscite  eould  not  be  held  the  arbiter  wiiild  help  to 
determine  the  disposition  of  the  territory.* 

To  understand  how  delleate  the  question  was  It  is  neeessaiy  to 
consider  briefly  the  Treaty  of  Ane6n,  and  especially  ArUcle  III, 
the  plebiscite  clause.  Other  articles  of  the  treaty  gave  Chile  i)er- 
manently  the  great  nitrate  province  of  Tarapacd,  and  the  right  to 
sell  a  million  tons  of  i^uano  from  the  Peruvian  islands.  Chile  was 
to  keep  half  the  proceedii  and  give  the  other  half  to  creditors  of 
Pern.*  Chile  aLso  retained  the  great  nitrate  province  of  Atacama 
which  was  taken  from  Dulivia.  This  cosily  treaty  was  forced  on 
Peru  as  the  i)rice  of  the  withdrawal  from  her  capital  of  Chilean 
forces.  But  Peru  would  not  cede  dehnitely  Taona  and  Arica  even 
lor  that  price.  In  addition  to  her  stuhborn  resistance  liiere  were 
protests  of  foreign  poweiN  against  the  severity  of  the  peace  term.s. 
The  result  was  that  tlie  ten  year  occupation  clause  was  the  most 
that  could  be  secured,  even  with  Chilean  arms  backing  up  the 
faction  that  framed  the  treaty. 

At  various  times  in  later  netrotiatioiis  Chilean  statesmen  have 
claimed  that  the  occupation  of  Tacna  and  Arica  was  disguised 
annexation.'  That  is  historically  incorrect  and  reflects  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chilean  Commissioners  who  framed  the  treaty.*  They 
wrote  Article  111  in  good  faith,  but  they  hoped  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  annexation.  As  a  military  protection  for  the  nitrate  coast 
captured  and  as  a  safeguard  against  competition  from  nitrates 
then  thoujiht  to  exist  in  Tacna-Arica  Chile  needed  the  provinces. 
Had  nitrates  been  found  in  the  region  as  expeeted  it  woidd  have 
been  Chileanized  by  nitrate  migration  as  surely  as  California  was 
Americanized  by  gold  seekers^  and  easily  within  ten  years.  An- 
other reason  why  Chile  was  determined  to  retain  Tacna  and  Ariea 
was  for  purposes  of  pro-Bolivian  diplomacy.  By  the  trace  pact 
then  being  negotiated  with  Bolivia  Chile  made  no  definite  com- 
pensation for  Ataeama.  Ariea  is  Bolivia's  natural  outlet  which 
she  has  always  wanted  and  in  Chile's  possession  it  would  serve  as 
one  Chilean  senator  said,  to  keep  up  Bolivia's  expeciativM,  her 
hopes  for  a  seaport.  The  plebiscite  clause  was  an  expedient,  or 
a  modus  vivendi,  Peru  would  not  eede  nor  sell  Taena-Ariea  and 

^  Sr.'  text  nf  Protocol  of  Bubraisfiion,  Doc.  88,  infra. 
6  Treaty  of  AiK'f^n,  Art.  IV.    See  Doc  82,  infra. 

T  Opinion  ami  Award,  pp.  13  and  14.    Also  B(klnc8,  Gonzalo,  Guerra  del 
FadfiM,  Vol.  lU,  p.  529,  Vftlpamito,  Chile. 
•  loin,  introduetion  to  Does.  64  and  85. 
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Ofaile  WM  detemiined  to  contmne  occupying  it.  However^  nature 
drew  the  line  on  nitrates  at  the  southern  border  of  Arica  and  with- 
out that  industry  Chilean  migration  during  the  ten  years  was 
negligible  and  Chile  would  not  consent  to  any  election  which  would 
endanger  her  occupation  of  the  territoi^. 

As  the  period  of  occupation  drew  to  a  close  and  at  intervals 
since,  Peru  made  efforts  to  obtain  a  settlement  but  Chile  did  not 
seriously  endeavor  to  hold  the  plebiscite  until  tlie  lime  of  the 
Hardinpr  medi.it iiwi,  except  in  one  instance.  Tn  1898  n  project 
known  as  the  Billinghurst-Latorrc  Protocol  winch  left  irnj)ortant 
points  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  for  arbitration  passed  the  Chileau 
Senate  but  was  defeated  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.' 

^Meanwhile,  both  before  and  after  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period, 
Chilean  administration  of  Tacna-Arica  led  to  charges  by  Peru  of 
official  Chilean ization.  Article  III  of  the  treaty  provided  that  the 
territory  should  "oontinue  to  be  possessed  by  Chile  and  subjeet 
to  Chilean  legislation  and  authority  for  a  term  of  ten  3rear8, . . . 
Gldle  not  only  held  it  sabjeet  to  her  authority  and  administrative 
legislation,  but  eolonised»  built  a  railroad,  and  sabsidized  isetories. 
These  aets  Pern  always  protested.  In  the  difflenlties  attending 
these  aets  Penivians  had  their  sehocls  elosed,  their  priests  remored, 
and  their  press  silenoed.  Fern  thereupcm  serered  diplomatie  re- 
lations from  1901  until  1906.  In  1908  relations  were  again  broken, 
but  there  were  some  direet  negotiatioiis  between  their  ministries 
in  1909,  1912,  and  1914.  In  the  meantime  Bolivia  had  by  various 
steps  made  final  settlement  with  Chile  for  the  loss  of  Ataeama, 
receiving,  besides  financial  considerations,  the  free  use  of  the  ports 
of  Arica  and  Antofagasta."^® 

In  the  awakening  of  national  consciousness  during  and  follow- 
ing the  World  War,  there  was  a  renaissance  of  this  question.  Ow- 
ing to  the  idealistic  utterances  of  President  Wilson  regardini?  the 
rights  of  lesser  nations,  hope  for  a  settlement  was  rcawaki ned  in 
Peru,  and  even  Bolivia  renewed  her  aspirations  for  a  port  on  the 
Pacific.  There  were  demonstrations  in  pro  Prruvinn  clubs  in 
Tacna-Arica  and  even  in  defmilely  ceded  T.ii ;i i)iica.  8>ome  ol  these 
clubs  were  stoiird  and  demoiistrntors  were  warned  to  leave.  The 
usual  diplomatic  £drtation  with  Bolivia  took  place  and  sentiment 

•  T«xt  of  BUUngliiinit-LitofVB  Proto«ol,  ialra,  Doc  84. 
MT«rt  of  TMj,  liifk%  Doe.  SB, 
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WM  divided  in  thftt  eoontiy  on  whether  to  expect  a  post  from  Ghik 

Or  xroni  rVU, 

Of  eonrae  this  ever  preseDt  fmign  problem  affeeted  doineetie 
as  well  as  international  politics  and  hindered  real  progress  in  both 
eoimtnes.  Peia,  under  the  adainistiation  of  Dr.  Joe6  Ferdo^  had 
favored  the  allies  during  the  World  War,  had  allowed  the  United 
States  to  tske  ofver  interned  Qermsn  ships,  and  had  protested 
against  sabmaiine  warfsza.  But  it  had  not  dedared  war  against 
the  Imperial  Qerman  Qovemment,  Although  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  had  sank  a  Peruvian  baric  and  sgrmpathies  wen 
genersUy  with  the  allies^  Dr.  Pardo  said  it  woidd  be  almost  "dea- 
pieable"  to  dedare  war  on  a  nation  8,000  miles  away  when  his 
country  lacked  the  means  of  being  effective  in  the  war.**  It  was 
understood  that  the  allies  wanted  a  contingent  of  50,000  men  and 
offered  to  ana  and  train  them,  and  opponents  of  ihc  a  dniii  list  ration 
accused  Dr.  Pardo  of  lo.sinpj  a  unique  oi>i>ort unity  of  sharing  in 
a  world  peace  conference  which  might  restore  Tacna-Arica  or  at 
least  gix'e  Peru  military  prestige  and  training.  This  incident  had 
a  great  effect  on  domestic  politics.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Kela- 
tions  was  interpelint*  1\\  tlir  Senate,"  and  the  situation  was  a  con- 
tributing factor,  either  eaiuse  ur  pretext,  in  the  overthrow  of  Dr. 
Pardo  before  his  term  had  ex])ired. 

In  Chile  also  domestic  reforms  were  complicated  with  the  Tacna- 
Arica  situation.  One  instance  is  typieaL  After  the  disturbanoes 
before  mentioned  took  plaoe  in  Perovian  clubhouses  in  Tacna- 
Aiiea  an  army  of  30,000  men  was  mobilised  in  northern  Chile. 
Sinee  it  was  well  known  that  Peru  did  not  have  a  fall  regiment 
in  any  one  garrison  outside  oi  Lima  it  was  evident  that  the  military 
gesture  was  made  for  its  effect  on  domestie  issues.  In  a  apeedi  in 
the  Chilean  Gongtess  on  April  20,  1921»  a  deputy  eondemned  the 
eostly  mobilization  and  eharged  that  it  was  an  attempt  at  intimi^ 
dation  of  the  parly  that  had  sleeted  Sr.  Arturo  Alesasndri  to  the 
presidency.**  Opponents  of  Alessandri  used  the  Taena^Ariea  issue 
to  defeat  his  candidacy,  and  liis  dssue  to  be  free  to  deal  with  do> 

n  Thf  ■^t'tteraents  in  this  parairraph  are  leased  on  the  tone  of  the  pr««s  of 
the  three  countries  and  obserrfttions  of  the  writer  who  resided  ia  South 
AsMiies  fioni  1918  to  IMl  indiiiive. 

uPsidOy  Br.  Joi^  Pens       Yofk,  p.  a. 

IS  Gome  jo,  Dr.  Unitao,  Zs  IwUmimeiH  del  Pmw  e»  Is  Osena  Bumpm, 

Lima,  p. 

li  La  Frensa,  Umoa,  Ma/  28,  1921. 
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mestic  iasnes  may  explain  partly  his  direct  and  unexpected  nego- 
tiations with  Peru  which  resulted  in  the  Harding  mediation. 

This  Tacna-Arica  question  was  also  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
South  America  and  contributed  to  international  whisperings  and 
talks  of  balance  of  power.  In  May  1921  a  Chilean  mission,  called 
the  Matte  Mission, ' '  went  to  Brazil  avowedly  as  a  return  courtesy 
for  a  visit  from  a  Brazilian  diplomat  made  many  years  before.  A 
Brazilian  daily  stated  that  the  mission  had,  in  its  opinion,  three 
objects;  vk.,  to  sound  Brazil  on  the  question  of  the  Pacific,  to 
discover  what  cooperation  could  be  secured  from  Brazil,  and  to 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  galvanise  the  corpse  of  the  A.  B.  G. 
policy.**  Another  instance  of  the  international  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  General  Charles  Mangin  who 
represented  France  at  the  Peruvian  omtennial  in  the  same  year. 
Owing  to  his  renown  he  was  entertained  with  military  reviews  by 
the  countries  visited  and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  thmgs 
military.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  stated  in  an  interview  that 
Chile  had  the  best  army  which  he  saw.  As  soon  as  the  French 
paper  containing  that  statement  was  received  in  Argentina  the 
congress  of  that  country  interpellated  its  minister  of  war. 

The  extreme  bitterness  of  feeling  which  existed  between  Chile 
and  Peru  was  demonstrated  in  1921  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  centennial  of  its  independence.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  i!ie  world  only  Chile  and  Ecuador,  her  supposed  ally 
in  the  balance  of  power,  did  not  take  part;  while  Chilean  dispatches 
to  Argentine  i)aperh  furnished  derogatory  accounts  of  the  celebra- 
tion. Among  the  many  special  ambassadors  at  the  celebration  was 
United  States  Ambassador  Alfred  Douglas,  who,  in  a  speech  at 
a  banquet  made  the  statement  that  "might  docs  not  make  right,  .  .  . 
that  treaties  solemnly  made,  cannot  with  impunity,  }yo  treated  as 
'mere  scraps  of  paper'  .  .  .  He  also  made  some  generalizations 
about  the  moral  accountability  of  nations  to  the  world.  The  re- 
ports of  this  speech  caused  Santiago  to  request  an  explanation  from 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Douglas  explained  that  he  had  twt  referred 
especialhj  to  Chile. 

On  September  13,  1021,  the  president  of  Chile  promulgated  a 
law  incorporating  Tarata  into  the  department  of  Tacna  after  it 

u  OagHa  de  KoiioiM,  Bio  da  Jaaiiio,  May  lo,  1921. 
i«  The  Wwt  Ccati  Leader,  Idma,  Aogiut  6, 1981. 
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had  been  administered  as  a  separate  unit  for  ten  years.^'  The 
Peruvian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  addressed  a  note  to  foreign 
clianceilories  in  which  he  charged  Chile  with  trying  to  "hide  the 
fruits  of  her  crime/'  and  expressed  the  hope  of  great  historical 
reparations  in  the  new  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  universal  awakening  which  followed 
the  World  War  hastened  the  advent  of  the  Harding  mediation. 
There  was  also  an  important  economic  motive  besides  the  domestic 
political  ones  made  soon  after  the  above  mentiooed  incidents  of 
the  centennial.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  advent  of  the  World  War  the  nitrate  industry  was  the 
predominating  influence  in  Chilean  economic  policy.  There  was 
no  other  big  industry  contributing  any  considerable  tax  to  the 
government  or  requiring  economic  policies  of  the  state.  But  the 
Panama  Canal  rerouted  commerce.  Chile^  owing  to  its  coast  and 
naval  traditions,  has  always  had  great  maritime  possibilities.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  was  soon  followed  by  the  Gterman  blockade 
so  that  Chile  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  and  became  an 
important  carrier  in  South  America.  This  business  at  once  felt 
the  effects  of  the  Tacna-Arica  trouble.  Not  only  did  the  long  un- 
friendly coast  of  Peru  give  most  of  its  business  to  American  and 
Japanese  lines  but,  whenever  there  was  a  disturbance  calling  for 
fresh  anj?er  at  Chile,  Peruvian  longshoremen  refused  to  load  or 
unload  Chilean  cargoes.  Thai  Tacna-Anea  was  a  **wliitc  elephant" 
to  Chilean  commerce  became  more  and  more  evident  and  this  factor 
increased  the  desire  of  President  Aiessaudri  for  a  settlement  of 
the  question. 

Although  the  i)rcsidents  of  both  Chile  and  Peru  were  determined 
to  terminate  the  Tacna-Arica  question  there  waij  strong  opposition 
nt  home.  The  opposition  in  Chile  to  President  Alessandri  has  been 
Mioiitioned.  There  were  three  principal  reasons  for  objectinpr  to 
the  holdino'  of  the  plebiscite  other  than  purely  political  opposition 
to  the  president.  If  Chile  should  win,  little  would  be  eained  as 
it  already  had  po'^session  und  exerrisc<l  all  the  privilorres  of 
sovereiCTity.  If  Chile  should  lose  Tacna-Aiioa  the  " aml)it iniis  of 
old  and  irreconcilable  enemies  would  be  whetted  "  and  Peru  mi^ht 
then  want  Tarapaca  back.  And  if  "Chile  were  generous  with  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  many  others  would  interpret  this  as  a  weakness  and 

»T  Supra,  p.  12. 

M  The  West  C99tt  Leader,  Limt,  Nofsmber  80^  1921. 
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would  feel  inclined  to  press  their  il(  in;iTids. In  Peru  the  op- 
position  held  that  a  political  arbitration  would  not  he  so  advantage- 
ous as  a  juridical  settlement  by  the  Hague,  the  World  Court,  or 
some  other  judicial  body.  The  opposition  feared  that  by  arbitra- 
tion a  Solomonic  decision  might  result  and  believed  a  juridical 
verdict  would  give  tbem  the  entire  provinces. 

From  the  foregoing,  something  of  the  magnitude  and  acntenefis 
of  the  question  on  the  eve  of  its  submission  to  arbitration  may  be 
gathered.  In  1920  the  president  of  Chile  authorized  ^linister  Puga 
Borne  to  negotiate  informally  with  the  President  of  Peru  but  noth- 
ing  was  done.  Near  the  close  of  the  following  year,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  constant  ferment,  the  step 
was  taken  which  led  to  the  Harding  mediation.  On  Deoember  12  the 
Chilean  Chancellor,  Barros  Jarpa,  sent  a  cablegram  to  the  Peruvian 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Alberto  Solomon,  invitnig  Peru  to  hold  the  plebis- 
cite as  agreed  upon  in  the  Treaty  of  Ane6n,  in  order  to  determine 
definitely  the  nationality  of  Tacna-Arica.  The  message,  frank  and 
friendly  in  tone,  stated  that  the  invitation  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers  presided  over  by  President  Alessandri 
sad  attended  by  the  beads  of  political  parties,  and  it  caused  a 
sensation  in  Lima.^  As  dii^omatie  relations  had  been  broken  off 
the  Peruvian  government,  evidently  fearing  a  hoax,  inquired 
through  a  neutral  embassy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  cable.  The 
result  of  several  weeks  of  negotiations  by  cable  was  an  offer  by 
Pern  to  "submit  jointiy  the  entire  question  of  the  South  Pfteifle 
that  divides  us  to  an  arbitration,  agreed  to  through  the  initiative 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America."" 

Very  won  after  this  offer  came  the  invitation  of  President  Hard- 
ing to  iia\o  the  nep:otiations  brought  to  Washington  where  the 
question  mii;lit  be  aiianjj:cd  or  its  arbitration  agreed  upon.-'  Copies 
of  the  invitation  were  delivered  to  the  two  government  on  the  same 
date,  January  18,  1922,  through  the  United  States  embassies  in 
Santiago  and  Lima.  When  deliberations  were  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington the  Chilean  delegation  maintained  that  the  only  question 
needing  settlement  was  the  manner  of  fuliiiiing  Article  III  of  the 

i»  Edwards,  Biahop  D.  Bafael,  Relations  of  Chile  and  Peru,  Saatilgo,  p.  21. 
This  book!(>t  was  secured  from  the  Chilean  embassy  m  1928  in  aiuwer  to  a 
request  for  literature  containing  the  Chileim  position. 
The  West  Coasi  Leader,  JAtOM,  DMemlMr  14,  1921. 

21  Ofinion  emi  Amofd,  p.  10. 

**  Text  of  Huding  inTitatioii,  iafm,  Doc  M. 
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Treaty  of  Ancdn;  i.e.,  the  plebiscite  clause.  Pera  held  that  a 
plebiscite  artanged  for  imder  conditions  existing  in  1883  would 
be  now  invalid  and  that  the  ownership  of  Taena-Arica  should  be 
determined  by  the  arbiter  who  should  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  question  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  deliberations  were  long 
and  difficult  and  the  icpercnssion  in  Peru  and  Chile  great.  Not 
until  Jvdy  20, 1922,  were  the  protocol  of  submission  and  the  supple- 
mentary act  agreed  upon.** 

In  securing  the  approval  of  thdr  congresses  to  the  protocol,  the 
domestic  politics  of  both  presidents,  Agusto  Leguia  of  Peru  and 
Arturo  Alessandri  of  Chile,  figured  as  both  cause  and  clTeet.  In 
Peru  opposition  to  llic  negotiations  was  strengthened  by  tlie  action 
of  loyal  Peruvians  in  Tarapaca  and  Tacna-Arica.  Pro-Peruvians 
in  definitely  ceded  Taiapaca,  whose  hopes  of  i*cincorporation  into 
Peru  had  been  aroused,  memorialized  Peruvian  oflRcials  in  Lima 
and  in  Washington  that  no  action  should  be  taken  under  the  Treaty 
of  Ancon.  They  urjj^ed  that  the  treaty  be  held  coTniiletely  null, 
sayine  that  it  would  be  1m  ttcr  to  hold  the  question  open  to  future 
settlement  on  that  basis  tlian  to  «!;ive  sanction  to  the  Treatv  bv  com- 
plyini?  with  the  plebiseite  clause  even  to  gain  Tacna-Arica.*^  This 
Tarapaca  groui)  was  not  lar*?e,  but  opponents  to  the  Washington 
negotiations  were  much  affected  by  it.  A  committee  from  Tacna- 
Arica  also  presented  a  memorial  to  the  United  States  ambassador 
urging  against  the  division  of  the  region. 

After  delays  in  securing  congres.sional  approval  to  the  protocol 
and  in  arranging  the  personnel  of  the  delegations,  the  parties  pre- 
sented their  allegations  to  the  arbiter.  The  eases  were  presented 
by  distinguished  diplomats  and  coinisel,  among  whom  were  £dwin 
M.  Borehard,  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  University,  for  Peru,  and 
ex-Secretary  of  State  Robert  Iiansing  for  Chile.  President  Coolidge» 
who  inherited  the  arbitration  fh>m  the  late  President  Harding, 
handed  down  his  "Opinion  and  Award/'  dated  March  4, 1925,  the 
last  day  of  the  incumbency  of  Secretary  Hughes  who  had  labored 
hard  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the  question.**  It  was  made 
public  March  8  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  South  America. 

The  Opinion  and  Award  seemed  rather  favorable  to  Chile  in 

s»J  Text  of  Protoffd  of  Submission  to  Arbitration,  Doc.  88,  infra. 

Mpalma,  Clemeute,  La  Cuesti^n  de  Ta&M  y  Arica  y  la  Conferencia  de 
WtuMngion,  Lima,  Appendix,  pp.  89,  90. 

*a  Infra,  Doc  80. 
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that  the  pleUaeite  was  ordered  to  be  held.  The  oontentions  of  Peru 
regarding  the  Chileanization  of  Taena^Arica  were  partly  stistained, 
Imt  not  sniEtciently  to  invalidate  the  plebiaeite  clause.  The  manner 
of  holding  the  award  was  aparently  favorable  to  Pern  and  the 
districts  of  Tarat6  were  awarded  outright  to  Peru."*  Chile  won 
the  main  contention,  that  the  plebiscite  clause  should  be  executed. 
The  arbiter  would  not  go  back  of  that  clause  and  reopen  the  main 
question.  In  this  he  followed  the  precedent  of  President  Harding 
who  early  in  the  negotiations  refused  tlie  recjiiost  of  Bolivia  to  sit 
in  the  conferences,  on  the  ground  that  the  mediation  contemplated 
only  the  nnfulfilled  clause  of  the  treaty  between  Chile  and  Peru. 
Historical  considerutiuiis  were  ruled  out,  a  legalistic  interpretation 
of  the  plebiscite  clause  was  given  for  the  award,  and  a  hypothetical 
basis  was  taken  for  the  opuu n  Mr.  Lansing  gave  to  the  press 
a  rather  undignifiedly  exultin«»  siaiement  in  which  ho  s.-iid:  "From 
the  beyrinning  to  the  end  the  award  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
coui-se  pui-sued  by  Chile  during  tlie  past  thirty  years  and  an  in- 
doi-sement  of  Chile's  position  in  the  case  and  countercase  which 
she  hns  submitted  to  the  arbitrator."^*  Outside  of  the  lack  of 
diplomatic  taste  and  the  historical  i?uicciiracy  of  the  statement,-'' 
the  connection  of  an  ex-Secretary  ot  State  and  particularly  one  of 
80  recent  incumbency,  might  well  be  termed  questionable  legal  and 
diplomatic  ethics. 

In  Chile  the  Award  came  as  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  was  also 
eo-incident  with  the  return  of  President  Alessandri  from  Italy 
where  he  had  been  exiled  by  a  military  junta.  Since  the  Tacna- 
Arica  settlement  was  one  of  his  important  policies  he  arrived  home 
with  increased  prestige.'®  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  favorable  award  made  safe  his  reassnming  the  presidency. 

In  Peru  the  disappointment  was  extreme.  Popular  manifesta- 

««Sapra,  p.  12. 

-7  See  infra  introduction  to  Doc.  90. 

«•  The  DaSly  tmm,  Iowb  City,  March  6, 192S. 

Tho  impracticability  of  holding  a  plebiaeite  and  tiie  unwillingness  of 
Chile  to  cooperate  in  a  fair  plcljiscitf  was  soon  apparent  to  the  Plebiscite 
Commimion.  See  statement  of  Geueral  Persliiiig  iu  session  of  December  9, 
1925,  Vem  York  T^m^,  December  10,  1925.  General  Pershing  ^signed  and 
Uras  sn  rrrdcd  by  General  William  Lassitcr  who  found  it  impDM.sible  to  hold  a 
plebiscite.  June  14  he  with  the  Peruvian  commiaBioner  voted  to  abandon  the 
pleUedte^  See  hia  statement,  Umtei  8tate$  MZy,  June  18  end  19,  1986, 
given  in  part  in  infra  \mt  dot'uiuont. 

30  Montcnr^ro,  Erneato,  "Award's  Infloenee  on  Gbileen  PoUejf,'*  Current 
History,  May  1925. 
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tions  ooemred  in  Lima  and  Callao  which  required  all  the  tact  of 
the  gOTemment  to  handle.  Strangely  enough  a  remarkable  natural 
phenomenon  aided  in  limiting  the  political  disturbances  to  minor 
outbreaks.  There  oceorred  in  Lima  and  along  the  desert  coast 
an  aU-night  rain.  Since  a  rain  had  not  fali^  in  the  history  of  the 
coast,  bnildmga  had  not  been  roofed  for  turning  water  other  than 
heavy  dews  and  mists.  Consequently  the  attenti<m  of  the  popnlA- 
tion  was  directed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  flnvial  calamity  which 
accompanied  their  diplomatic  defeat.  It  was  a  hard  blow.  Added 
to  the  expense  of  restoring  buildings,  bridges  and  power  stations, 
would  be  the  expense  of  holding  the  plebiscite.  It  would  be  easy 
to  get  10,000,000  pesos  to  pay  for  territory  acquired,  but  hard  to 
get  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  hold  an  election  which  they  had 
so  much  wanted  thirty  years  ago,  but  so  hated  under  present  eon- 
ditions. 

Serious  violence  was  avoided,  however,  although  the  parades  and 
other  demonstrations  were  enormous.  The  most  impressive  pro- 
test against  the  award  was  a  procesmon  of  thousands  of  women 
who  marched  in  silent  protest  past  the  United  States  embassy  and 
carried  flowers  to  the  monument  of  veterans  of  Ihe  War  of  the 
Pacific.  At  the  close  of  the  speeches  by  women,  a  man  prominent 
in  public  riffiin-s  was  called  iipou  to  speak  for  the  aged  widow  of 
Adiiiiral  Mi;,'uel  Giau.  lie  clu^^ed  his  remarks  with  the  conclusion 
that  Peru's  only  hope  was  in  her  own  might  for,  **  There  is  no 
international  justice.*'" 

Be.sjdes  being  confident  of  the  justice  of  her  content ion.s,  Peru 
had  expected  a  very  favorable  hearing  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  United  States 
had  intenened  ineffectively  in  the  War  of  the  Pacitic  advocating 
the  policy  of  **no  territorial  iiidrnmities."  This  had  aroused  in 
Peru  a  hope  that  had  helped  cause  her  to  prolong  the  war  to  such 
an  extremity  that  the  severe  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  were 
the  result.  United  States'  intervention  and  her  general  policy 
with  respect  to  the  war  had  prevented  ETiro[)ean  intervention.  It 
was  expected,  therefore,  that  the  arbiter  should  feel  a  measure  of 
responsibility  in  securing  a  very  fair,  if  not  indeed  a  favorable, 
settlement  for  Peru.  While  the  United  States  could  not  be  blamed 
for  the  death  of  President  Qarfleld  and  the  consequent  downfall 
of  Secretary  James  G.  Blaine  whose  intervention  policy  it  was, 

SI  La  CronicCf  Lima,  March  16,  1925. 
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the  Ptemdent  miglit  In  justiee  make  some  lielated  amends  by  effee- 
tive  mtervention  in  the  question.  For  these  historieal  reasons  as 
well  as  because  of  the  lapee  ot  time  and  the  Ouleanixation  of 
Tacna-Ariea  during  the  period,  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  Peru 
that  President  Gooligde  would  hold  the  plebiscite  clause  void  and 
determine  the  future  of  the  provinces  on  other  bases.** 

Thb  expectation  in  Pern  was  accentuated  by  other  eireumstanees. 
Owing  to  the  analogy  of  the  eases  the  revindication  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  the  allies  in  the  World  War,  had  aroused  jn'eat  hopes. 
Peru  had  served  the  cause  of  the  allies  by  tuniing  over  to  the 
United  States  German  ships  interned  in  its  harbors  and  by  aiding 
the  embargo  against  a  great  Gerinau  sugar  compan}  in  Peru  kuowii 
as  the  "Geldmeister  Estate"  at  a  time  when  Chile  was  trying  to 
sliip  the  sugar  in  a  government  transport.  Peru  considered  her- 
self in  a  sense  an  ally  of  the  T'nited  States. 

Following  tlie  World  War  Peru  had  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  almost  slavishly  in  not  joining  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  project  of  the  League  was  hailed  with  great  favor 
and  few  if  any  other  foreign  executives  ever  so  won  the  admiration 
of  Latin  America  as  did  Woodrow  Wilson.  No  other  figure  in 
American  history  ever  reached  a  higher  place  in  Latin-American 
esteem.  But  when  the  Inited  States  failed  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations,  Peru  still  adhered  to  this  nati(m.  It  not  only  remained 
out  of  the  League,  but  helped  to  induce  Bolivia  to  withdraw  a 
premature  appeal  which  she  had  made  to  the  Leagae  for  a  port 
on  the  Pacific. 

As  a  final  factor  in  arousing  Pemvian  expectations  in  the  Hardr 
ing  mediation  there  should  be  mentioned  a  marked  financial  favor* 
itism  in  Pern  toward  North  American  business.  Of  course  a  ma- 
jority of  American  concerns  in  Pern  were  doing  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness which  was  an  asset  to  that  country  and  a  credit  to  the  United 
States.  But  a  number  of  American  public  service  and  building 
eorporations  secured  contracts  from  the  Peruvian  government  cn 
ezcepti<mally  favorable  terms.  This  favoritism  added  to  the  feel- 
ing in  Peru  that  much  could  be  ezpeeted  from  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  arbitrator's  opinion  was  in 

"Sec  Pcruinan  Yfar  Book  (Centenary  odition  of  West  Coast  Loader),  p.  6. 

BarroB  Burgona,  Luia,  La  Cuestidn  del  Fadfico  y  Uu  Nuevas  Orientadonct 
de  BdUna,  Santiago,  1922,  Chapter  L 
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regard  to  the  Yiilidity  of  the  plebiaeite  eUnee  after  the  ten-ycer 
term  had  expired.  The  Spanish  text  read  that  the  region  aboDld 
remain  under  Chilean  law  and  authority  for  a  term  of  ten  yean^ 
and»  '*€xpirado  M^e  plazo,"  literally,  "ended  this  periocl»"  a 
biedte  dioald  he  held.^  In  Mine  Englirii  trandationa  it  ivas  ren- 
dered, "after'*  this  period,  the  preposition  "after"  being  used 
instead  of  the  past  j)aiticiple.  Unfortunately  for  Peru  her  com- 
missioners used  this  text  in  their  case.  The  arbitrator  s;iid  that 
the  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  after,  and  indeed  any  time  after,  ten 
years. 

Tliis  interpretation  was  a  suprise  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
language  and  spirit  (ji  the  treaty.  Peru  immediately  filed  a  me- 
morial vnih  the  doulile  purix)«e  of  protestinis:  apainst  tiie  j^ram- 
maticai  rendition  oi  the  past  participle  which  it  was  suixjrested 
was  doubtless  caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Spanisli  usage, 
and  praying  for  the  policing  at  once  of  Tacna-Arica  neutral 
troops.*'^  It  wee  alleged  that  as  soon  as  the  award  was  annonneed 
presBore  was  put  on  people  in  the  region  stispected  of  being  lojal 
to  Peru  and  they  were  being  forced  out  in  anticipation  of  the 
plebiscite.'*  President  Ooolidge,  in  his  answer,  dealt  rather  sternly 
with  the  memorial.  He  said  that  while  liis  decision  was  Ifaial  and 
without  appeal  he  wonld  make  some  explanations.  In  the  fint  plaee 
he  had  nsed  the  translation  of  ''exptrodo''  employed  in  the  Peni- 
▼ian  case^  and  secondly,  he  had  no  authority  under  the  protoeol 
te  police  the  region  during  the  plebiscite.  Of  course  this  was  the 
wealc  place  in  the  award.  Apparentiy  it  was  not  realised  that  the 
situation  was  as  acute  in  Taena-Arica  as  it  was  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  in  the  days  of  attempted   Squatter  Sovereignty.** 

The  award  provided  thorough  machinery  for  the  execution  of 
the  lone:  deferred  plebiscite.  A  plebiscitary  commission  and  regis- 
tration and  election  boards  wqvq  ci-eated  as  well  as  a  special  boun- 
dary commission  to  mark  out  the  disputed  courses  of  the  rivers 
Sama  and  Camarones.  The  main  commission  consisted  of  three 
members,  one  named  by  each  contending  nation  and  a  third,  who 
was  to  l)e  the  ehairimiii,  named  by  the  arbitrator.  President  Pool- 
idge  named  General  John  J.  Pershing  as  chairman.  Chile  named 

MSee  tOEt  of  Treaty  of  Aaote,  iafn.  Doe.  88. 
w  Jfemorial  of  Fern,  pu  9. 

S6  Coinparo  with  roport  of  (lonornl  T>ft««jtitrr,  United  StateM  Dtifyf  1% 
18,  1926,  extracts  ol  which,  are  givea  ia  mfra  document  90. 
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Agustm  Edwards  and  Peni  Manuel  Freyie^ntander.  Colonel 
J.  J.  Morrow  was  named  ehainnan  of  the  special  boundary  com- 
miadon  and  both  bodies  were  soon  organized.  Judging  from  the 
high  quality  of  the  commiaBioneni,  the  thoronghness  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  award  for  appeals  and  other  emergeneies,  and  from 
the  tone  of  the  reply  of  President  Coolidge  to  the  Pemmn  me- 
morial it  seemed  as  though  the  long  overdue  plebiaeite  was  soon 
to  be  held  and  the  &mous  Taena-Ariea  Question  settled. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  in  Pern  for  bringing  bade 
the  expatriated  voters  of  the  regimi.  Both  eonntries  were  suffering 
severe  fbuineial  stringencies  but  liberal  private  subseriptions  were 
made  to  pay  the  expense  of  returning  and  caring  for  the  enles. 
A  transport  was  anchored  in  Arioa  harbor  to  house  the  Peruvian 
commissioner  and  staff  of  assi.^tauls,  aiul  barracks  were  provided 
on  shore  for  the  accommodation  of  returned  voters.  On  board  the 
trajisport  Peruvians  bcL'an  to  publish  an  organ  devoted  to  their 
eause,  La  Voz  (hi  Sur.  T}ii>  was  consniercd  a  resumption  of  the 
f)ubIication  of  the  paper  by  the  same  name  vvliich  in  1911  had  been 
destroyed  by  Chilean  mobs.  The  Cliilean  side  of  the  eontroveisy 
was  taken  up  by  local  papers  and  soon  a  ne\vspaper  war  raged 
wiucii  revived  past  animosities  and  created  new  ones. 

Trouble  followed  the  revival  of  the  question  in  the  press  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Peruvian.  There  were  soon  minor  clashes 
of  nationals  and  the  commission  was  faced  with  the  difficult  task, 
it  should  be  said  the  impossible  task,  of  arranging  a  satisfactory 
election  where  no  election  was  really  wanted  by  either  side  and 
where  one  side  was  in  eontrot  of  the  loeal  goveniment*  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  have  held  a  fair  eleetion  in  Alsaee-Lorraine 
in  the  moments  of  its  bitterest  hatreds  without  neutral  poliee 
authority. 

Uninformed  opinion  in  some  quarters  of  the  United  States  sug- 
gested that  the  members  of  the  eommiasions  from  the  United  States 
wm  untaetful.   The  Chilean  press,  furthermore^  complained  of 

the  lack  of  linguistic  qualifications  of  some  of  the  advisers  attached 

to  the  mission.    However,  the  most  accomplished  diplomats  eonld^ 

not  have  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  award  satisfactorily  under 
the  circumstances.  Now  what  were  these  circumstances  which 
were  so  excei)liuii al  ?  Wliat  was  the  historical  background  of  this 
({uestioii  Uiat  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  South  America  for  over 
a  hall  century  f 
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The  necessity  of  a  thorough  consideration  in  the  Unite<l  States 
ol  the  question  and  its  antecedents  is  more  apparent  when  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  government  is  considered.  The  present  Harding- 
Coolidge  arbitration  is  really  the  inheritance  of  a  matter  in  which 
secretaries  Evarts,  Blaine,  and  Frelinghuysen  had  failed,  but  of 
course  with  the  advantage  that  the  efforts  of  the  Coolidge  adminis* 
tratioD  could  !iot  very  well  end  in  a  congresnonal  investigation 
as  those  did."'  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  appreciate  the  Chile- 
Peru  arbitration  without  the  historical  background  as  it  would  be 
to  luiderstand  the  difficulties  of  reconstmetion  in  Georgia  without 
knowing  something  of  Sherman's  maieh  to  the  sea  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  slavery  question.  The  northward  expansion  of  Chile 
and  the  War  of  the  Padfie  will  therefore  have  to  be  eonsideTed  to 
appreciate  the  greater  Tacna-Arica  question. 

The  War  of  the  Pacific  which  caused  the  Taena-Arica  question 
had  its  origin  in  a  strange  but  fabulous  source  of  wealth  discovered 
along  the  desert  coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  only  living  things  to  be  seen  along  hundreds  of  miles 
of  coast  were  myriad  flocks  of  sea  gulls  'vriiose  deposits  whitened 
the  bare  islands  and  bleak  elilb.  The  original  northern  limits  of 
the  republic  of  Chile  came  to  this  desert,  called  Atacama.  At  the 
southern  edge  of  the  desert  just  north  of  the  Copiap6  Vall^  is  a 
salty  ravine  known  as  the  R!o  Salado  situated  near  26*  30^  S.L, 
which  had  been  the  colonial  boundary.^*  The  first  constitution  of 
Chile  gave  merely  the  "Desert  of  Atacama"^*  as  the  northern 
boundary. 

The  roots  of  th£  Taena-Arica  question  are  deeply  embedded  in 
the  geography  and  geology  of  the  coast  northward  from  the  edge 
of  that  desert.  Her  expansion  be.yond  that  line  at  the  expense  of 
Bolivia  and  Pern  was  due  to  the  discovery  about  1835  of  the  great 
value  of  tlie  imnicuse  ilpposits  of  saltpeter  in  the  desert  and  the 
guano  deposits  along  the  coast.  The  term  gxiano,  or  juaiw  by 
Chilean  spelling,  comes  Irom  the  Tnea  words  pialtM  hvanu  meanini? 
bird  dung.""  The  dry  climate  had  ]»rcserved  the  deposits  ol  billions 
of  sea  gulls  for  centuries  of  time.^^  In  some  cases  capes  and  islands 

«r  EcfUM  Seports,  i7ih  Ccnffre»$t  Itt  BtttUm,  Vol.  VI,  Report  No.  1790,  all. 
AIm  see  infra  introduction  to  Doc.  77. 

Reports  of  Bland  and  Poinsett,  infra,  Doc.  3.   Also  nap,  infra.  Doe.  1* 

8»  Extracts  from  Constitutions  of  infra,  Doc.  4. 

*t»  Von  Tsc.hudi,  J.  J.,  TraveU  in  Peru,  Vol.  I,  p.  168,  footnote. 
«t  Coker,  B.  E.,  "Peru's  Wealth -Producing  Birds,"  National  Geographic 
Mcffoakie,  June  1980,  VoL  XZXVn,  Ko.  0,  pp.  mSM, 
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were  raised  thereby  fifty  feet  above  their  original  elevation.  Since 
loading  was  a  simple  process  and  freight  rates  on  sailing  vessels 
cheap,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  fabulous  wealth  existed  there  for 
the  product  often  sold  at  $30  n  ton.  All  the  wealth  of  Pizarro  and 
Cortes  and  their  followers  is  a  small  item  compared  to  what  this 
desert  has  yielded.  Counting  both  the  guano  and  the  nitrates  from 
the  salti>etcr  mines  or  quarries  the  wealth  derived  from  this  coast 
has  exceeded  that  from  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Andes.  This 
was  the  prize  of  the  war  which  began  the  question  of  Tacna-Arica. 
Of  course  the  extent  of  the  wealth  was  not  then  realized,  but  it 
became  kno\\'n  as  Chile  expanded  northward. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  condemn  or  justify  the  great 
expansion  of  Chile  an  her  penetration  into  the  desert  riches.  That 
expansion  was  the  result  of  historical  forces  and  coincidences  quite 
unique.  A  Chiiean  president,  when  he  learned  of  the  value  of 
guano,  issued  a  decree  claiming  two  degrees  of  Bolivia's  coast^' 
and  supported  it  as  tenaciously  as  did  the  United  States  govern- 
ment some  of  its  claims  to  the  Canadian  fisheries.  Bolivia  pro* 
tested,  but  was  careless  of  the  regulation  and  development  of 
capitalistic  enterprise  in  the  desert.  Soon  British  and  Chilean 
capital  with  Chilean  labor  was  conflicting  with  Bolivian  govern- 
ments over  eoncessions.  An  attempt  was  made  to  share  the  profits 
and  an  entangling  alliance  was  formed.^  A  filibustering  expedi- 
tion backed  by  Valparaiso  capital  tried  to  overturn  Bolivian  author- 
ity. Pern  and  Argentina  became  alarmed  at  the  expansion  of 
Chile  and  f<»ined  a  defensive  alliance  with  Bolivia  known 
as  the  "secret  treaty.''«« 

Huge  nitrate  interests  also  soon  became  an  object  of  rivalry.  If 
the  great  banking  groups  of  Europe,  Valparaiso,  and  Lima  had 
agreed  in  an  economic  policy  there  would  have  been  no  war,  for 
the  government  of  Chile  had  to  be  dragged  into  war,  while  Bolivia 
and  Peru  were  completely  unprepared.  One  group  of  capitalists 
tried  to  form  a  world  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  nitrates**  and  share 
the  ]  roreeds  with  the  government  of  Peru.  Another  group  favored 
the  workint:  of  the  nitrate  industries  by  corporations  independent 
of  the  government,  except  that  high  officials  were  to  own  stock.  In 

«*  See  infta.  Doe.  14. 

*«  See  infra,  Doc.  20. 
See  infra,  Doc.  23. 

Flint,  Ghae.  B.,  Memofie$  of  An  Actiw  Life,  p.  66. 
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trying  to  mmiopolize  her  part  of  the  industiy  Pern  forced  the  sale 
of  the  mines  in  her  territory  and  issued  eertiflcates  in  payment 
Holders  of  those  certificates  and  holders  of  mortgages  on  guano 
deposits  owned  by  the  government  who  feared  losing  their  heavy 
investments  evidently  brought  on  and  directed  a  war  to  put  the 
whole  industry  under  the  Chilean  flag.  To-day  this  seems  strange 
in  the  age  of  many  splendid  corporations  which  at  present  have 
a  high  moral  and  beneficient  influence  in  Latin  America.  But  it 
should  be  ranembered  that  that  was  the  primitive  age  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  in  this  countzy. 

The  above  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  war  seems  at  first  ex- 
treme, but  is  well  substantiated.  The  Chilean  Minister  of  Public 
Works  credited  the  bondholders  with  enough  complicity  to  have 
convicted  them  of  iiiiaiu-ing  the  war  and  of  arranging:  the  European 
end  of  diplomacy  and  munitions  buying/'*  James  G.  Blaine  who 
tried  so  hard  to  bring  peace  to  the  nations  that  were  the  victims, 
in  the  investigation  which  Congress  made  of  the  efforts  of  our  State 
Department  to  secure  peace,  said  that  it  was  not  a  war  between 
Chile  and  Peru,  but  between  Rritisli  capitalists  and  Peru.*'  He 
gave  two  statements  as  evidence,  one  tiiat  nitrate  capitalists  had 
tried  to  purchase  ships  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  began, 
the  other  that  those  capitalists  and  the  Chilean  government  divided 
the  spoils  equally.  The  statement  regarding  the  spoils  referred  to 
Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon.*" 

The  greater  Tacna-Arica  question  is  worthy  of  study  in  the 
United  States  not  merely  because  of  its  great  international  rami- 
fications historically  and  because  of  the  former  American  inter- 
ventions which  left  this  country  a  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but 
also  in  its  own  right  and  merits.  In  it  are  involved  many  and  in- 
teresting political  and  economic  questions  such  as  the  principle 
of  the  uti  posMetia,  the  fluvial  doctrine  of  dividing  a  desert,  the 
question  of  outlets  to  the  seacoast,  the  nature  of  a  plebiscite,  the 
relation  of  mediation  to  intervention,  the  Drago  or  Calvo  Doctrine, 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  following  collection  of  the  most  important  documents  re- 
lating to  the  question  which  undoubtedly  is  greater  than  the  mere 

*«8oe  infra,  Doc.  40. 

«7  Blaine,  Jainc»  G.,  teatimouy,  Home  BeporU,  47  th  Congresg,  Ut  Hestianf 
VoL  VI,  p.  217. 
4*  For  text  of  this  treatj  aee  hifra,  Doe.  82. 
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manner  of  holding  a  lapsed  plebiscite  is  sabmitted  not  as  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  case,  bat  as  an  outline  of  its  basic  principles, 
with  the  hope  of  stimnlating  further  study  into  this  and  other  im- 
portant phases  of  South  American  history.** 

*9ToT  a  brief  TPMiTTi*?  nf  tho  Tarna  Arica  quf'?tion  sof>,  Dr^nnis,  W.  J.  "Uncle 
Sam's  Fart  in  a  South  American  Quarrel,"  Our  World,  VoL  V,  No.  3,  p.  13; 
alio  a  summary,  largely  from  Chitean  Inbliogiaphy,  by  Bradenmir^r,  Clemens 
**Tacna  and  Ariea.  Dcr  Kampf  um  den  f?alpeter, "  Thfro  AmrHlnninchrs 
Arehiv,  pp.  205*236^  For  a  more  extended  troatracnt  of  the  Coolidge  Award 
see  Sttnurt,  Omhsm  H.  The  TaenO' Ariea  Dispute,  Wotid  Pesos  FoondstioB 
Pamphlets,  Vol  X,  No.  1,  1927,  Boston.    And  for  a  statement  from  the  stand- 

Soint  of  international  law  hoc,  Ilorchard,  Edwin  M.  Opinicn  on  the  Controversy 
'ctwcen  Peru  and  Chile,  Washington,  1920.  For  official  statements  of  the 
question  the  Cases  and  Counterease^  of  Chile  and  Peru  before  the  Arbitrator 
may  be  ^ecnrnd  from  their  respective  rTnba?<'i<^s.  There  is  a  great  mass  of 
s^ndary  umttriul  that  haa  been  written  dui  inu  the  long  controversy,  but  it  is 
belisfed  that  the  following  ainety  doenments  and  extracts  foraish  the  essential 
sooroes  for  a  study  of  tiaa  famous  intematioual  eontrovergj. 
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OF  THE  PACIFIC 

No.  1.    Official  Colonial  Map  of  Potosi,  1787 

INTRODUCTTOX  AND  SOURCK  — Rinc^  the  gimter  Tacna-Arica  question 
ifl  n  result  of  the  clash  of  Chile  with  Bolivia  in  the  former's  northward  px- 
paiisiuu  aluug  the  coast  it  will  In*  necewnarv  to  trace  that  expanision.  "When 
the  South  American  republics  secured  their  iudepcudencc  they  took  as  a  rule 
the  bonndariM  existiiig  as  colonies  of  Spain  in  1810,  the  year  fhe  levolot&onafy 
waiB  started.  This  prindple^  called  the  uli  pattidetU  of  ISIO,  never  had  aajr 
fbrmal  declaration  but  was  well  stated  by  Bolivar,  was  nsnally  accepted  in 
practice,  and  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  various  tieatieB  which  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  T^atiii  Amerirnn  republics. 

The  colony  of  Chile  wa?  a  pr»>si«]»^ncy  under  Spain  and  nominally  a  sub- 
division of  tiie  viceroyalty  of  Feru,  uithuugh  at  the  opening  of  the  ninet^nth 
centuiy  it  enjoyed  colonial  anfeononj  except  as  to  military  matters.  Jost 
nortli  of  it  was  the  province  of  Potosi,  a  division  of  the  wtSiencta  of  Ghaican^ 
which  became  Bolivia.  This  division  and  modem  Argentina,  Urug^y,  and 
Paraguy  were  under  the  viceroy  of  Peru  until  1776  when  the  new  vicerojulty 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs  was  formed  and  they  were  included  in  it  This  was  the 
political  status  when  republics  were  formed  out  of  the  coJoniesi.  The  northern 
limits  of  Chile  had  been  the  Desert  of  Atacama  which  begins  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  valley  and  the  city  of  Copiap6.  The  sphem  of  infloence  of  that 
colony  extended  to  the  Bfo  Balado.  North  of  this  lay  the  province  of  Potosi 
as  shown  by  the  following  map,  which  was  made  in  1787  for  Pedro  Vicente 
Gafiete,  the  Ctovemor  of  Potosi,  by  Hilario  Malaver,  the  inspector  of  the  royal 
mint.  The  map  is  interesting  as  a  piece  of  cartography  as  well  as  in  it?  bear- 
injT  on  the  line  between  Chile  and  Bolivia.  The  top  is  south  nnd  the  right 
hand  west.  Looked  at  from  the  west  coast  the  crest  of  the  Andes  wlxick  are 
represented  by  a  proille  is  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  map  and  east. 

This  map  is  a  photostat  copy  of  the  original  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies 
in  Scfville  in  a  manuscript  book  entitled  ''Geographic,  Historical  and  political 
description  of  the  Imperial  Tn\vn  and  Rich  Mountain  of  PotosS;  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Porco,  Chnyanta.  riiichas  or  Tnrija,  Lipcz  and  Atacama."  Besides 
a  copy  of  the  map  of  tlte  whole  province  nn  »»nlargement  is  given  showing 
the  coast,  looking  to  the  east  to  the  Andes  a^i  ila  top.  This  enlargement  shows 
the  district  of  Atacama^  or  Partido  d&  AtaeawM,  as  limiting  Oiile  on  the  nortii. 
The  dividing  line  is  seen  intersecting  the  Padilc  Ocean,  Jfar  Del  0«r»  at  the 
BSo  Salado.  Although  the  boundary  lines  around  the  province  and  between 
its  six  districta  are  drawn  in  colored  lines,  the  maker  of  the  map  also  notes 
just  south  of  the  river  and  boundary  line,  **Diviri&n  del  Eeino  de  Chile,'* 
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Thli  bomidazy  Um  m  indicted  by  tito  ieale  of  ]atitad»  on  tlie  murgiB  io  nMur 
ponUel  26*  and  it  given  in.  tlie  nutniifeript  as  26*  and  IS'.t  Thio  U  estieme^ 

important  because  that  is  approximately  the  latitude  given  on  modem  maps 
for  the  River  Salado.  At  the  period  of  independence  many  maps  such  as  that 
of  I.  Riley  and  many  writers  showed  a  difTcrcnce  of  one  degree  and  twenty 
minutes  in  locating  coast  points.^  By  an  erroneous  scale  the  coast  of  Chile 
wu  shown  on  Biley's  and  on  some  other  maps  to  reach  beyond  parallel  24" 


Map  from  I.  Riley's  translation  (1808)  of  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
Chilt  hy  AMw  J.  I^'TuiCms  Molijin,  1776.  At  the  latter  date  most  of  Spanish 
Uouth  America  was  u  part  uf  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  Chile  was  a  part,  but 
had  kml  antomoaoj     %  ttHaaj,  See  text  pp^  88. 


1  Bevisia  de  Architott  Jiihliotectu  ¥  Mmeos,  Vol.  II,  p.  587. 
»  See  Document  No.  2,  infra. 
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And  Chile  later  dMined  to  pwaUd  23*  after  Bolivia  had  dained  to  paialkl 

25**.  Bilej^  map,  howcnrer,  shows  Chile  as  extending  only  to  the  Bay  o£ 
Xufstra  Sf'norH,  or  PT(]>osn.  whifli  l)y  corm't  sc?>1p  is  at  li5°.  The  importance 
of  tlio  following  map  is  that  it  shows  the  bouiidnry  nour  tht^  dato  of  inde- 
pendence to  have  been  at  the  "£io  Salado''  and  gives  the  correct  latitat 
for  the  point.  From  ArohivQ  (General  de  India$,  121*7-25-No.  145. 

No.  2.   Map  of  I.  Bilet,  1806 

INTliODlJCTION  AND  SOURCE— This  map  was  made  by  or  for  1.  Kiley 
for  his  English  edition  (1808)  of  Abbe  Ignatius  Molina's  history  of  Chile 
eompiled  about  1770.  It  dooa  not  ahovr  exact  boandariea  of  Chile  and  Chaieaa 
at  that  date^  tmt  dunrs  the  seneial  extent  of  Chile  and  attempts  to  give  d»> 
grees  of  latitude.  On  it  parallel  25*  croeMe  the  Biver  Balado  and  the  eohmj 
aeema  to  extend  north  to  24"  which  is  shown  as  crossing  the  Bay  of  Nuestm 
Sefiora  or  Paposo.  Now  the  River  Salado  is  actually  at  parallel  26°  20*. 
Applying  the  correction  of  a  degret*  and  twenty  minutes  this  map  would  place 
the  northern  extent  of  Chile  at  parallel  25".  This  map  is  interesting  for 
tvo  reaaona.  It  shows  Chile  as  extending  to  the  Bay  of  Papoao  and  it  is  in 
error  as  to  parsllels.  For  many  years  other  maps  were  based  on  the  nnap 
aeeompanying  the  history  of  Molina  lather  than  on  the  text  of  that  woxk 
and  an  error  of  one  degree  and  twenty  minutes  waa  eontinned.  From  The 
Oeographieal  NatunU  and  CivU  History  of  CkUe,  map  oppodte  p.  1. 

No.  3.   Reports  of  Commissioners  Theodoric  Bland 

AND  J.  R.  Poinsett 

Koveaiber  2»  1818 

INTBODUCTION  AND  60UBCB.— The  Chilean  piodamatioa  of  indepen- 
dence, January  1,  1818,  makes  no  reference  to  the  limits  of  the  new  repnblie, 

but  the  reports  of  the  American  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  report  on 
the  country  with  a  view  to  recojjnizing  its  independence  hIiow  the  River 
8ftlnd(t  as  iia  northern  boundary.  The  lirst  five  excerpts  are  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Bland,  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  295, 
296,  298,  300,  and  310;  the  other  four  axe  from  Ifr.  Poinsett's  report,  same 
source,  pp.  832^  333,  and  337. 

•  ••eeeeee 

The  long  and  motintainous  territory  of  Chili  eommetioea  on  the 

Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Salado;  thence,  ascending  that 

river,  and  exteruliii^r  away  from  it  toward  Paquil  by  a  line  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  over  a  i)ortiori  ol'  the  I'rif^htt'ul  desert  of 
Atacama  beyond  the  Iwenty-i'ourth  decree  of  south  latitude,  until 
it  intei>io(ts  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  covered  with  perpetual 
snows;  thence,  turnino:  directly  ^uth,  and  taking  for  its  boundary 
the  summit  of  the  most  eievated  Cordillera,  and  continuing  along 
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it  south,  embraemg  what  is  sometimes  ealkd  New  Chili,  or  the 

land  of  Magellan,  until  it  mches  the  strait  of  the  same  name; . . . 

•  •••••••• 

.  .  .After  passing  this  comparatively  unproductive  but  golden 
region,  whose  riches  chiefly  lie  hid  beneath  its  surface,  he  might 
be  recc'i\ed  niXo  the  wretched  casutha  of  a  \icuna  hunter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salado,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  and  on 

tlie  confines  of  the  dreary  desert  of  Atacama,  .  . . 

•  •••«•••• 

.  .  .  The  desert  of  Atacama  may  be  said  to  commence  in  Chili, 
almost  immediately  after  ciossiu^  tlie  river  Juncal,  or  Dry  river, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  thence  to  tiie  river  Salado^  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state,  is  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ; .  .  . 

•  •••••••• 

,  .  .  All  the  civilized  or  Spanish  population,  except  the  small 
parcels  of  Valdivia  and  the  islands,  is  situated  altogether  north  of 
the  river  Biobio;  and  if,  from  this  portion  of  Chili,  is  deducted 
all  tliat  dry  unproductive  distriet  to  the  north  of  the  river  Juncal, 
which,  except  a  few  vieuna  hunters,  has  not  an  inhabitant  upon 
it,  then  it  will  appear  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  population  of 
one  million  two  hundred  tliousand  is  seated  on  peifaaps  less  than 
two-thiids  of  that  extent  of  territory  whieh  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  eompxehended  under  the  name  of  Chili.  The  entire 
length  of  the  state  from  the  straits  of  Chaeao  to  the  river  Salado, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  nine  hundred  miles;  . . . 

. . .  The  port  of  Cobija,  situated  about  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Arica,  on  the  Rio  Salado,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  be- 
yond the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  Chili,  was  also  remarkable  as  another  of  the  ports  whence  .^me 
of  the  preciuuii  metaiii  of  the  mines  to  the  eastward  of  it  got 
abroad  .  .  . 

The  distance  irom  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  thirty 
leagues,  between  the  latitudes  of  25  degrees  and  3C  degrees  south; 
and  40  leagues,  between  36  degrees  and  43  degrees  south. 

The  country  comprised  l)et\\een  the  25th  and  43d  dff^rees  of 
south  latitude  may  be  considered  the  length  of  the  kintrdora  of 
Chili,  it  being  unsettled,  and  even  unexplored,  farther  south. 
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.  .  .  The  climate  makes  thia  method  of  eultiv&tiaii  [inigatUm] 
ahsoliitely  necessary;  for  from  the  Sa!ado  to  the  Itata,  that  m, 
from  25  degrees  to  96  degrees  of  south  latitude,  not  a  cloud  is  to 
be  seen  above  the  horizon  from  the  month  of  November  to  the  month 
of  May. . . 


.  .  .  The  town  of  Copiaj)o  is  sitiiatid  in  26  dej?rees  50  minutes 
south  latitude,  twenty  leajjnes  from  the  coast.*  It  Ls  small  and 
inconsiderable;  for  the  only  part  of  this  district  callable  of  cul- 
tivation is  the  narrow  vallty  which  extends  from  the  Cordilleras 
to  the  town,  the  river  losing  itself  in  the  sands  between  the  town 
and  the  ocean.  South  from  the  Hosi)ederia  de  Verba  Bucna  ex- 
tends a  desert  tract  {travirsia,)  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  border 
of  Guaseo. 

La  Caldcra  Copiapo,  the  port,  is  situated  in  26  degrees  1  minute 
south  latitude. 


The  intendency  of  Potosi  extends  on  the  north  to  the  districts 
of  Yamparaes  and  Tomina,  in  Chareas;  south  to  the  district  of 
Jujuy,  in  Salta ;  it  reaches  west  to  the  Paeifie  oeean,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Cochabamba.*  The  districts  of  this  intendency  are 
Porco,  Chayanta,  Chicas,  Tarija,  Lipes,  and  Ataeama,  which  last 
is  separated  from  the  province  of  Ariea  by  the  river  Loa,  and  from 
Chili  by  the  desert  of  Ataeama.  . . 


No.  4.  Constitution  of  Chilb  of  1823 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.—Neither  in  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependenee  of  1818  nor  in  dieolan  to  foreign  oflksiali  •aaonncing  the 
birtk  of  the  nation  wns  anj  mention  mndo  of  nntionnl  bouadufoo.  Tlio  eon- 
stitntiont  merelj  gave  "the  desert  of  Ataoama"  ao  tlie  northern  Undt.  The 
following  exeerpt  U  from  Britith  and  Foreign  State  Taipwn,  Vol.  X,  p.  1070. 


Title  I,  Art.  4*  The  Territory  of  Chile,  North  to  South,  extends 

alt  will  be  noticed  that  Poinsett  gives  the  River  Salado  as  the  northern 
limits  of  Chile  and  also  that  he  gives  its  latitude  «a  25*,  the  same  ai  liolinm 
gave  it,— both  being  in  error     to  latitude. 

♦  His  locfition  of  Copiap<5  at  26"  50'  instead  of  its  actual  I  ration  at  17"  32' 
indicatee  he  used  Molina's  map,  but  aU  agree  on  Salado,  the  latitude  of  which 
WM  Intor  f  onnd  to  be  fiS*  2Xff  9m  the  northem  limits. 

*  This  description  of  PotoaS  refers  to  thnt  put  of  Chniess  (BoliTin)  lying 
Jost  north  of  Ohtle.  flee  Doe.  1. 
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from  the  JHrnvt  of  Atacama  to  Cape  Hom;  and  East  to  West,  from 
tlie  Paeille  Ooeaiii  indiidiiig  all  the  adjacent  IsIandB»  the  Arehi- 
pdago  of  Chilo^  and  the  Islands  of  Jnan  Femandes,  Moeha,  and 
Santa  Maria,  to  the  Hoontains  of  the  Andes. 


No.  5.   BoLivTAN  Constitution  of  1826 

INTBUDUCTION  AUD  SOUBCE.— When  Bolivia  was  formed  out  of  the 
«ld  Attdtonda  of  CihaitM  it  took,  with  reipeet  to  the  part  touching  Chile,  the 
IMM  eolooisl  diviiioMi  The  dopuiment  of  Pototl  bordered  Chile  on  the 
north.*  atatioB  from  BnHth  and  Farmgn  BtaU  Paper§,  VoL  Zm,  p.  876. 


Title  I,  Chap.  2,  Ait.  3.   The  Territory  of  the  Republidc  of 

Boliyia  eomprdiends  the  Departments  of  Potosf,  Ghnqnisaea,  La 

Paz,  Santa  Croz,  Cochabamba,  and  Ororo. 

•  •••••••• 

No.  6.  Bbfobt  of  Colonel  O'Connor  on  Bolitian  Pobts 

1826 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOl'HnK.— Ono  of  the  firHt  acta  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia  was  to  8en<l  an  officer  of  the  army,  Colonel 
O'Connor,  to  explore  the  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  good  seaport, 
ladflpendent  of  Aziee,  Bolivia 'e  netnrel  port,  which  belonged  to  the  repnblie 
of  Pern.  He  made  the  following  report  to  Proddent  Saere.  Treneleted  from 
Preeeottff  Si  Froiblemtt  CcmiiintnMt  p.  19. 


On  the  following  day  we  began  the  eiiamination  of  all  the  ports 
mentioned  in  my  instmctions,  and  we  fomid  that  that  of  Cobija 
had  the  best  depth  for  anchorage,  and  it  is  the  most  spacious  port 
also;  although  fresh  wator  is  scarce  it  is  possible  to  augment  the 
quantity.  I  separated  from  the  Comodoro  in  the  port  of  Loa, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  roadstead,  and  with  the  water  of  the  River 
Loa  80  salty  it  can't  be  drunk.  The  port  of  Mejillones  is  beautiful, 
but  lacks  water.  That  of  Paposo  has  a  river  with  fish  that  enter 
it,  but  the  route  from  Paposo  by  land  to  Atacama  [town)  hasn't 
a  drop  of  water  or  pasture,  and  for  tliis  reason  unusable. 


The  limits  then,  [when  Buenos  Ay  res  became  a  viceroyaity,] 
•  See  mep  of  Potorf,  Doe.  1,  eaprs. 

T  This  work  was  compiled  bj  Amo  brothers,  editoze  tad  pabUdien,  at  La 
Pas  in  mi,  under  the  name  of  *«Piescott." 
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extended  from  the  gorge  of  Santa  Ivosa,  La  Abra  de  Santa  liosd, 
on  the  north,  the  Morro  of  Sama  on  the  coast,  and  from  said  Morro 
south  to  Iliieso  Parado  which  is  within  a  few  leagues  of  Copiapo, 
and  in  the  uplands  south  to  the  river  of  Quiaca. 

•  •••••••• 

No.  7.   Constitution  of  Cuius  of  1828 

INTBODUCnON  AND  Chito  adApled  a  mew  ««natitatiM  la 

1828  with  abont  the  same  dcflcription  of  tenitoiy  u  appeared  in  that  adopted 
in  1823.  From  BriHik  and  Fomgn  8iaU  Pap^n,  VoL  XVI,  p.  10i& 

•  •••••••• 

Title  I,  Art.  2.  Its  Territory,  from  the  north  to  the  wmth,  ex- 
tends from  the  Desert  of  Ataeama  to  Cape  Horn;  and,  ftm  east 
to  urest,  from  the  Chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Paeifie,  with  the  Islands 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  those  adjacent  It  is  divided  into  8  pro- 
vinces, viz.:  Coquimbq,  Aconeagua,  Santiago^  Colchagaa,  Uaule, 
Conoepcion,  Valdivia  and  Chilo^. 


No.  8.  M&6SA0E  of  President  Andres  Santa  Cruz 

of  Bolivia 

June  24,  1831 

IKTRODUGTION  AND  SOUBGE.— The  importance  of  seaports  «M 

preciato'l  hy  Santa  Cruz  as  may  ho  ^^i-")-*  from  this  extract  from  his  message. 
The  translation  is  from  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  1282. 


The  political  existence  of  Bolivia  was  problematical,  whilst  it 
was  unprovided  with  a  convenient  Port,  for  its  eommnnications 
with  other  Nations,  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  nnshackled 
by  foreign  Laws  or  by  the  regulations  of  its  Neighbours.  The  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  directed  its  earnest  attention  to  the  formation 
of  such  a  Port,  undismayed  by  obstacles  which  appeared  to  be  in- 
sonnonntable.  A  local  Coast  Authority,  incorporating  the  Pro- 
vince of  Atacama  within  it,  was  established  1^  a  Deeree.  The 
contrifantioDs  paid  1^  the  natives,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Cnstoms, 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  levelling  of  the  roads,  the  erection 
of  a  pier,  and  the  warehouses  and  other  buildings  necessary  for 
bnsmesB,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  Population.  Peculiar  and 
enlosive  advantages  have  been  held  out  by  the  Customhouse  Regn- 
hHknB,  in  order  to  attract  Merchants  to  Cobija,  and  various  mess- 
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iircs  have  been  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  posts,  and  for 
facilitating  the  Irausport  and  conveyance  of  goods;  in  consequence 
of  whirli,  rohija  has  become  a  much  frequented  Port,  possoiiiiiug 
several  lureigii  Commercial  Establishments,  and  a  Population  con- 
tinually incrcasin«j:.  In  the  year  1830  no  less  than  three-fourths 
of  our  articles  of  consuniption  were  entered  at  that  Port:  thi^  has 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  Provinces 
of  Atacama,  Chichas,  and  Tarija,  which,  for  want  of  a  channel  of 
communication  with  the  exterior,  languished  in  indigence  and  in- 
activity. Judging  from  the  improvemfint  effected  in  this  Fort  with- 
in the  2  yean  of  my  Administration,  and  the  advantages  it  has 
afforded  to  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  very  important  and  beneficial 
imlts  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  it  hereafter. 

•  •••••••• 

No.  9.  CoKfirmmoK  of  Bouvu 

August  11,  1831 

INTRODUCTION  ANT)  SOURCE.— With  the  prrowinp:  importanee  of  the 
»oa<-oast  as  an  outlet  the  8t'a  Coast  Province  wan  creatoil  from  a  part  of 
Potoei,^  and  is  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  1831.  From  British  and 
Foreign  8Me  Papers,  VoL  XX,  p.  818. 

•  •••••••• 

Title  I,  Chap.  2,  Art.  3.  The  Territory  of  the  Bolivian  Nation 
eomprehends  tl»o  Departments  of  Potosi,  Chiiquisaca,  hn  Paz,  Santa- 
Cniz,  Cooliabamba,  and  Oriuo,  the  He&  Coast  Province,  and  that 
of  Tarija. 

•  •••••••• 

No.  10.   CoKSTiTunoK  of  Chile,  1833 

INTBODirOTION  AMD  SOTTBOEL — Ttda  eonttitatioii,  under  wtddi  Chile 
WM  govwned  for  lialf  a  eanftoij,  alaa  used  flM  gmgnl  term  ''deiert  of  Ata^ 

eania**  for  its  northern  boundary.  The  contiiui^d  omission  of  definite  Hmits 
is  probably  dno  to  the  fact  that  the  desert  was  considered  as  beginning  at 
the  Rivt  r  Rnlado.  This  article  of  the  ooostitation  is  from  Britiih  ond  Fortiign 
Btaie  Pajters,  Vol.  XX,  p.  667. 

•  •••••••• 


•  The  Sea  Coast  Province  comprised  approximately  the  former  district  of 
Atacama  ud  Ha  capital  was  Cobija.  The  name  "Atacama"  however  con- 
tinued in  p^cnrml  tt^  for  Bolivin's  seMSOMty  aad  Chile  alflo  gave  that  aaiM 

\o  her  part  of  tho  desert  near  (Jopiapo. 
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POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHILEAN  BEPUBLIG 

Chapter  I.  of  the  Territort 

Art.  1.  Tli(  1  enitoiy  of  Chili  extends  from  the  D^rt  of  Ata- 
cama  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Archipelago  of  Chilo^  all  the  Islands 
adjacent,  and  those  of  Juan  Feniandes. 


No.  11.  Messaob  of  Andres  Santa  Cruz,  President 

OF  Bolivia 

August  6.  1831 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— The  following  paragraph  from  the 
message  of  Presideiit  Santa  Cmz  to  congrew  in  1834  Acm  the  perustenoe  of 
Bdifia  to  improve  its  eoast  region  as  a  meaiui  of  maintaining  connection  with 
the  ontndo  world.  From  BritMi  and  Forei^  SMe  Fapen,  Vol  XXUl,  p. 
160.* 


The  Provineia  Litoral  and  the  Port  of  Cobija  have  made  a  rapid 
progrcfls  in  every  respect,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  Deeiee  exempting 
them  from  the  payment  of  duties  {Dereeko  de  Franqwcias)  grant- 
ed them  by  the  Government,  upon  your  authority.  Their  popula- 
tion and  institutions  have  wonderfully  increased;  and  by  the  im- 
pulse already  given,  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that,  before  10  years 
have  elapsed,  that  province  will  become  cme  of  the  richest  of  the 
Republic.  Hie  copper  of  its  mines  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions, and  which,  by  the  large  returns  it  makes  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  daily  increases  competition.  The  Government, 
which  hus  111  ways  been  convinced  of  the  ncccsiiity  of  maintaining 
a  secure  means  of  communication  with  the  exterior,  has  continually 
afforded  Cobija  the  assistance  to  which  it  is  so  much  entitled,  and 

which  may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  our  very  independence. 
•  •••••••• 

No.  12.    Map  of  Georor  Bingley  of  Copiapo  Mimng  Co. 

Ltd.,  1835 

INTEODUCTION  AND  SOURCK.— In  1832  valuahlo  deposits  of  copper 
and  silver  were  found  near  Copiapo,  Chile,  and  a  mining  loom  followed.  How- 
ever, while  Chile's  northernmost  department,  Ooquimbo,  developed  greatly, 

t< 'Provineia  Litoral"  is  here  lued  for  "Sea  Ooaflt  Pmlaoe"  or  "Ata^ 
eama,"  See  footnote  to  Doe.  9,  snpm. 
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this  map  made  by  the  English  manager  of  a  large  mining  and  grazing  com- 
pany, diowl  tiiat  ito  iphext  of  inlliwiMe  lukd  aol  vHmM  into  tlio  dmnH  of 
AtaeMD*  beyond  Po.poio,  or  puoUel  85*  u  eloimed  bj  BoUvia.  This  nop^o 


Map  attached  to  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1835  from  Qeorge  Binglej,  manager 
of  a  mining  eompany  to  its  directom  Photographie  oopios  wove  made  hj 
leaiah  Bowman  of  the  Amcrii  an  Gooq[raphic  Society  and  reprodueed  here,  by 
permiaaion,  from  Desert  TraiU  Of  Atacatna,  p.  177,  by  Isaiah  Bowman.  See 
text 


10  Used  by  permission  of  laiah  Bowman,  Director  of  the  American  Qeogra- 
phical  Society. 
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i---  from  Dt.srrt  Trnih  of  Atnrnma  by  Tasinh  Bowman,  p.  177,  anci  is  im- 
portant evidciKc  in  the  c<uj«  for  it  is  Uie  work  of  a  oeutral  observer  who  lived 
near  the  bouuUary  line. 

No.  13.   Map  of  J.  N.  Niles,  1837 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE— The  author  does  not  state  on  what 
source  his  map  is  based,  but  he  ciedits  much  of  his  account  to  Commissioner 
Bland  and  it  is  probable  that  the  map  is  from  those  seut  by  Bland  to  accom- 
pany his  report.ii  It  it  rignifleaiit  for  it  diomi  Chile  «s  extending  to  about 
the  aame  latitude  ae  ehowa  on  Mr.  Binglej'a  watptt  and  Bolivia  aa  ezteading 
to  parallel  25  or  Papoeo.  The  no-man's-land  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  ap> 
pearing  in  the  map  is  rrprew^ntod  hj  the  color  of  the  United  Provinces  [Ar- 
gentina] which  wouhl  iiidifite  that  Chile  as  a  part  of  the  viccroyal  province 
of  Buenos  Ay  res  did  not  include  the  desert  of  Atacama  and  that  it  and  its 
sphere  of  influence  extended  just  to  parallel  25  or  Paposo.  From  Somth 
America  and  Mexioo,^^  by  J.  K.  Nilefl^  Vol.  I,  168. 

No.  14.   GuAKO  Message  of  Presidbnt  Manttel  Bulkbs 

OF  Chile,  1842 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— During  the  decade  beginning  in  1830 
important  developments  occurred  in  ChUe.  Following  a  few  years  of  post' 
independenoe  itnigglea  over  a  form  of  goTenunent  and  the  peraonalitiet  of 
leaden^  a  eonatitation  was  adopted  in  1633  whidi  gave  dietatorial  poireri  to 

the  president.  Governed  by  an  efficient  aristocratic  oligareliy  and  shut  off 
by  natural  barriers  Chile  attained  national  solidarity  sooner  than  did  her 
neighbors.  The  discovery  of  copper  along  her  northern  settlement mused 
her  sphere  of  influence  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  edge  of  the  Desert  of  Atacama 
aa  min^  were  discovered  or  abandoned,  presaging  the  far  Borthom  expandoa 
soon  to  take  place. 

The  expansion  of  Chile  northward  had  its  roots  in  her  interveatioii  in  the 
BoUviarPem  Confederation  of  1837.  President  Santa  Cruz  of  Bolivia  had 
been  drawn  into  a  civil  war  in  Peru  and  had  turned  it  to  his  own  account 
by  forming:  a  confederation  of  the  two  nations  dominated  by  himself.  Hiilo 
at  this  time  had  as  Minister  of  Btate  an  able  stateunau,  Diago  Portales,  who 
thought  he  saw  danger  in  the  eaastenee  of  the  eonfedetatioB  and  ioon  found 
an  ooeadon  to  oppoee  Prendent  Banta  Cros.  The  latter  aold  eone  Peruvian 
ships  to  an  exiled  ex-prendent  of  Chile,  whereupon  the  Chilean  Minister  seised 
the  vessels  and  others  belonging  to  the  Confederation  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Pn  sident  of  Chile  to  declare  war  against  President  Santa  Cruz.  Tn  the  first 
expedition  Qeneral  Santa  Crux  was  victorious,  but  in  a  second  Chile  won  with 

ii  For  the  report  of  Commissioner  Bland  see  snpra  Doe.  3. 
IS  See  snpra  Doe.  12,  for  the  map  of  Mr.  Bingley. 

»3  Published  by  TT.  lluntintrt  in  "^r  ,  TTrirtford,  ]*^'^7.  und  its  full  title  is 
Hitiorw  of  South  America  arni  U6x%coi  Comytiting  their  IHscoverjf,  Geography, 
PoUiie$,  Commerce  and  SevoMiont,  To  wkieh  it  oniieaml  a  Qeogni^icai  and 
Jlistoricol  view  of  Texoo  with  o  deiaOed  aeeotmi  of  the  Tetian  MoookOion 
and  War, 
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Map  from  Sovth  A/nerica  Jnd  Mexico,  p.  Ififi,  published  in  1837.  Author* 

ship  is  uttriiiit<'<l  to  Sen.  J.  X.  Nii»'s,  ])iit  it  api'i-ars  to  huvo  hofii  i-i)iu|iiU'il  hy 
editors  from  goverumiMit  doeuiueuts  and  other  .^^uun-cs.  That  portion  of  tiie 
desert  between  Chile  and  Bolivia,  unoccupied  and  uuclatnied  by  either,  is  sbowa 
to  Ijelong  to  United  Provinces  [Argentina]. 
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the  aid  of  es-pTeadent  Agurtin  Gsiiuum  who  waa  icatoiod  to  tlie  preddencj 
of  Peru  bj  the  Chilean  general,  Ifaniiel  BiUnee.  In  tho  aaaociation  of  Pnsai* 

dent  Gamarra  and  Goneral  Bulnes  are  found  the  perms  of  the  later  trouble 
between  Chile  and  Peru,  although  they  were  friends  and  Santa  Cruz  their 
eommon  enemy.  General  Oamarra,  always  needinpf  funds  personally  and  of- 
ficiall/,  to  realize  secretlj  on  the  sale  of  guano  in  Europe.^*    In  the 

eiids  of  his  mm  agaiiuift  Bolivia  he  reeeived  $800,000.  It  h  prubolile  that 
BAliMa'  ezpeditaon  waa  anned  bj  Gamana  vith  monajr  from  guano  aalca.  Its 
source  was  a  ntystery  in  Chils  at  the  time  and  foreign  observers  attributed 
it  to  tho  church. 1^  Gamarra  also  funded  tho  Peruvian  aliarc  of  tho  Innu 
which  Chile  had  rtnde  in  London  during  the  wars  for  indepondence.  This 
waa  done  by  allotting  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  guano  sales  in  England 
to  the  payment  of  the  loan. 

Whan  Oenetal  B^Unss  xettinwd  to  CSiile  he  waa  eleeted  piemdent.  In  his 
niMsage  to  the  eongresa  of  1842  he  made  the  foUowing  ielf-explanatory  atate- 
nenty  tiaaalated  ffon&  Oonaalo  BiUnea'  Oitem  det  Paalfico^*  VoL  I,  p.  13. 

Fellow  citizens  o£  the  Senate  and  of  the  Chamber  oi  Deputies. 
Beincr  now  rofojj^nized  in  Europe  the  value  of  the  substance  railed 
juano,  wliich  I  r  om  time  immi  iiiorial  was  used  as  fertilizer  for  the 
cultivation  ot  the  soil  of  the  coast  of  Peru.  I  judj^ed  it  neccssarv' 
to  send  an  exploring  commission  to  examine  the  coast  included  be- 
tween the  port  of  Coquimbo  and  the  Morro  of  Mejillones  with  the 
purpose  of  discovering  if  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  there 
existed  any  guano  fields  whose  product  might  afford  a  new  source 
of  revenue  for  the  publie  treasoryi  and  althou|?b  the  results  of  the 
expedition  are  not  so  much  as  had  been  thought,  nevertheless,  from 
parallel  29°35'  to  23''5'  south  latitude  guano  is  found  in  sixteen 
places  of  the  coast  and  nearby  islands  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  localities  in  which  those  deposits 
exist. 

Far  from  presuming  after  the  examination  made,  that  the  juano 
fields  of  Chile  have  the  importance  attributed  to  those  of  Peru, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will  be  small, 
but  even  so  that  would  not  excuse  the  leaving  of  its  exploitati<m  to 
foreign  enterprise,  depriving  the  national  treasuiy  of  an  income 
which  without  cost  to  the  people  would  furnish  funds  for  so  many 
useful  enterprises  which  need  eflEective  aid. 


i«  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congross,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  rv,  Doc  79,  p.  662, 

1^  Wilkea,  Gbarlee,  Karrativ^  of  the  V,  8.  Bxploni^f  Expedition,  Vol.  I, 

p.  225. 

i«  Bolnee '  hiatoiy  so  often  quoted  in  thia  work,  is  in  tinea  vdames,  published 
at  Valparalao  In  1912, 1914,  and  1919  leapeetiTCiy. 
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No.  15.  Map  ahd  Statf>tkxt  of  Ldbut.  J.  M.  Qnuas, 

1849-1852 

iNTBonircnoK  aud  soubgk^ — MMgB  «f  piirfawit  imhM  w 

fMlif  plM0d  ite  BOfftheni  bondaiy  of  0U1»  aft  pmlM  IS".  On^m  mm 
PMmA  QMaiawotfy  &  raaohitiM  fpwwiag  tks  afllioB  and  pwnrfhiag  tfca 
ptMllgr  «f  cmiMaftioa  far  tdj«(  gwM  fttm  fbm  eoMi  vitfcmit  »  CM— 


Map  of  Lieutenant  J.  M.  GilliM  who  conducted  a  naval  astronomieal  expedi- 
tioa  to  Sonfk  Anarifia  In  1847  and  1851.  Ha  ihom  tha  bandaiy  batwwn  Ckfla 
and  JBoHvIa  a*  S6*  and  twaia  it,  "Bnjpoaad  banadaiy,"  8aa  taift  48. 
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Tieeaat.  BoliviA  ptotoetod  and  n^gotiatioot  iMtwm  tlw  toaaiMm  eontiaiied 
iot  twenty-one  years.  Chile  aeeurad  identiBts  and  geographers  and  both 
countries  cited  colonial  decrees  and  orders.  Bolivia  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
tifi  possidetis  which  would  plaee  her  boundary  at  the  River  Saladu.  CThile 
lit  l  i  that  the  uti  possidetis  was  a  sort  of  nominal  understanding  adopted  when 
the  colonies  revolted,  for  the  purpose  o£  preveutiug  the  occupation  of  unsettled 
tanitofy  betwetn  them  by  European  powers  on  the  ground  of  re$  iitilMitf. 
SoBMtliiiM  dnttag  the  eontiovn^  Ohile  daiiMd  half  the  dawrt  hj  fha  flwial 
doetviiM  of  joriadietion  estasdinf  to  tfaa  niddla  of  the  river. 

From  tioM  to  Hm  guano  diippava  woildDg  under  licenses  from  the  rival 
governments  were  erpelled  from  regions  near  Mejillones  which  became  a  point 
of  entry  for  Chilean  and  British  guano  exploiters  operating  from  Valparaiso. 
Cobijft  was  the  seat  of  local  Bolivian  government.  However  Bolivia  maintained 
her  jurisdiction  most  of  the  time  over  the  disputed  territory  between  parallels 
83  and  86  up  to  1S57.  The  moit  noted  taataoee  waa  the  eaai  of  a  OUleaii 
YtmHf  the  Xneaw,  againat  whieh  the  Bofiriaa  eonaol  in  Londfln  won  a  loit 
for  having  sraagfled  guano.  The  following  itatement  and  map  are  from 
T.ieut.  J.  M.  QiUiss,  The  United  Statet  Naval  Astronomical  Expedition  to 
The  South rrn  Hemisphere  dwrktff  the  jfewn  U4B-'S0-'6l''6t,  VeU  I,  p.  44» 
and  map,  frontispiece. 

.  .  .  Elsewhere  it  has  been  said  that  Chile  claims  to  the  24th 
]>araUel  of  latitude.  In  the  instroetums  of  Capt.  Fit^roy,  N., 
to  one  of  liis  offioen  about  to  leave  on  detached  service^  he  says: 
"remember  that  Papoeo  is  the  northemmoet  inhabited  place  over 
whieh  the  government  of  Chile  has  authority;"  and  by  the  ob- 
servation of  that  officer,  Papoeo  waa  foimd  to  be  in  latitade  25*  2^ 
90^.  Native  writers  on  geography,  speaking  of  the  boundaries, 
say:  ''On  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atacania,"--«  broad  tract 
several  degrees  in  width;  so  that  where  Bdivia  begins  and  Chile 
twminates,  is  yet  to  be  deeided.  I  have  copied  a  boundary  Hne^ 
as  far  as  it  is  laid  down,  from  a  MS.  map  in  my  possession,  com- 
piled from  data  furnished  by  Don  Bartolom€  Navarete. 

•  •••••••• 

No,  16*   Mk.ssagk  of  Josk  Joaquin  Perez, 
President  of  CiiiLE 

Moa  1,  2S68 

mnOOHJOTION  AHD  SOUBCE  — After  the  Bdhiaa  mmage  nUdi  dahned 
parallel  23  aa  the  northern  limita  of  Chile  that  government  did  not  try  to 
maintain  the  claim  by  nets  of  possoKiion  until  1S57.  A  desultorr  diplomatic 
debate  with  Bolivia  was  enrried  on  >M)t  Chile  rmmined  passive  ev»'n  when 
Chilean  gu&oo  operatora  and  captnins  (j£  frigates  came  iiitu  cuuiliet  with 
lucal  Bolivian  authoriiiee  from  Cobija  and  ll^Uloaflt.    However,  in  1857 
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wiito  «te  fMlkM  of  Joi«  IL  Umum  nd  Joife  OMoi»  «m  islitiaff  ^ 
Bfillvia,  Ckae  oOeklVf  <Mlai«d  tlM  idtmto  diip«l»  lij  lodlag  aoUkn  taa 
A  fwenfl^  Mqnimd  whwui  w>mlte»  the  EsmertMa.   MepSkmrn  was  taken  and 

operators  cHfMwl  to  qntt  work  or  to  get  Chilean  Iiccn?sc!'.  The  factions  in 
Bnliria  thjw  roa.-^.Ml  ti^'htiiip;  and  t!i«'  govorament  sent  an  envoy  to  Santiago 
who  at  lir»t  dctuautlt'd  the  disoccupation  of  M<»jilloTi(^  as  a  nn*  ^ua  of 
diacuasion.  This  Chile  refused.  A  i»eeoud  agent  ode  rod  to  let  a  neatral  artu- 
inta^  M  Chile  nfnaod  wad  oAnPod  to  divide  tt»  disputed  tenitoiT.  Tkm 
fw  tlw  Mtter  hid  mat  oeeapied  the  govtenaBeat  aft  Seatiago  yttf  airieaJj, 
beiaf  laigelj  of  iatemt  to  tlM  Aippevo  of  Talpaiaiao,  but  in  1863  tke  pnm- 
deat't  message  hmd  ihe  following  r^Ktive  to  sul>jixt  showing  that  the 
question  ha  !  l>e  nTn(>  one  of  eitinael  ispoit.  "Fnm  BtiUtk  wmd  Fvni^  SUt4 
Pmpen,  YoL  LIV,  p.  9»1. 


I  have  hopes  of  the  renewal,  within  a  sliort  time,  of  the  nek'o- 
tiatioDS  lormeriy  initiated  for  tlie  arrangement  ot  a  Treaty  of 
Limits  \vith  the  neighbouring  Republic  of  Bolivia.  That  govern- 
ment haB  lately  aeeredited  a  Diplomatic  Ageskt  for  that  pmpoM^ 
to  whom  it  has  been  made  knoim  that  «e  «ie  nuij  to  fmamnmm 
the  discuaaioiL 

The  importanee  which  that  part  of  our  territory  has  lately  ac- 
quired will  not  infiiience  the  govemmflnt  or  the  people  of  Gbik 
to  swerve  from  the  mles  of  jnstiee  which  hftve  always  gowrued 
US  in  intenatioiial  qnestiims,  and  wbieh  must  also  guide  us  in  the 
decision  of  that  pending  with  Bolivia. 

Although  the  leeent  pnitesti  of  the  Bolivian  Government  an 
not  eoaeonant  with  the  friendly  and  fratenal  sentiments  wfaidi  it 
professes  I  trust  that  a  calm  examination  of  the  tiUes  addueed 
by  both  parties  may  lead  to  a  solotion  that  shall  put  an  end  to  the 
present  dispute. 


No.  17.  Mbssaob  of  President  Jose  Mabu  ds  Acha  to 

Bolivian  Congress 

August  18,  1863 

INTBODirCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Wlu  n  Bolivia  amOtened  to  the  am 

important*  of  her  coast  region  it  sent  an  able  envoy,  l>r.  Tonifis  Fnas.  who 
attfnipt«'d  to  make  a  tn»it^  to  sottlf*  th*^  bouudarr  quo^tion.  He  was  more 
tem)>crat(}  than  the  President  and  Coiigrecid  uho^M)  ditfcu^iuzui  of  the  subject^ 
a  part  of  which  follows  here,  retarded  the  success  of  the  mission.  This  is 
tdnn  fiom  BfUitk  tmd  Foreign  ataU  Faptrt,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  860^. 
•  •ooooo«o 

In  eonfomuty  with  the  Law  passed  by  you  on  the  27th  of  May 
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last,  my  (ioverament  has  appointed  a  Mission  of  the  first  class  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Santiago,  and  it  has  been  confided  to  Don  Tomlis 
Frias.  Its  object  is  to  open  final  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  our  bay  and  coast  of  Mejillones,  causing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  to  hear  once  more  the  clear  echo  of  the  right  and 
justice  by  which  Bolivia  is  supported  in  this  demand. 

Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  rectitude  and  justice  displayed 
in  the  language  of  the  President  of  Chile,  in  his  message  to  the 
National  Congress  assembled  last  June,  on  the  subject  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  regret  to  announce  to  you  that  the  acts  of  his  Government 
unfortunately  do  not  correspond  with  the  ideas  enunciated  in 
that  document.  In  the  Message,  the  President  promises  that  the 
importance  which  the  coast  of  Mejillones  has  recently  acquired 
(and  he  designates  it  a  part  of  the  Chilean  territory,  at  the  same 
time  admitting  it  to  be  doubtful)  will  not  influence  Chile  and  its 
Ctovemment  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  justice,  which  has  always 
been  their  guide  in  international  questions,  and  which  they  must 
also  follow  in  the  decision  of  the  one  pendmg  with  Bolivia.  He 
therefore  trusts  that,  by  means  of  a  dispassionate  examination  of 
the  titles  produced  by  the  two  parties,  such  a  solution  may  be  ob- 
tained as  shall  termmate  the  present  misunderstanding.  Notwith- 
standing, the  veiy  same  President  himself  who  in  those  sentences 
appeam  animated  with  sndi  high  sentiments  of  equity,  a  few  days 
later  presented  to  Congress  a  Project  of  law  in  which,  feigning 
entire  forgetfulness  of,  and  the  most  outrageous  contempt  for,  the 
rights  of  Bolivia  to  the  disputed  coast,  he  proposes  the  adoption 
of  several  administrative  measure  for  the  more  i)rofitable  workinj? 
of  the  guano  deposits  of  Mejillones,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
port  of  the  first  order  in  that  bay,  disposes  of  that  territor>%  and 
in  short,  legislates  with  regard  to  it  as  if  it  were  undisputably 
Chilean. 

Let  us,  await,  however,  the  result  of  the  Frias  Mission,  wliieli 

for  national  dimity  cannot  be  other  than  the  final  one.    Let  us 

a%vait,  I  say,  that  result,  without  abandoning  the  hope  that  the 

Cabinet  of  Santiago  may  at  lenirth  recognize  our  rights  which  are 

imprinted  on  the  conscience  of  the  entire  continent,  and  that  by 

the  rest  itntion  of  the  Coast  of  Atacama,  which  it  at  present  occupies, 

it  may  give  a  splendid  t^roof  that  it  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 

reputation  for  honor,  circums'pcction,  and  prudence  by  which  until 

now  it  has  been  distinguished  among  the  South  American  Republics. 
•  •••••••• 
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No.  18.   Message  of  Jose  Joaquik  Pbbbz  of  Chile 

JUM  Ip  1864 

INTBODirCTION  AND  SOITBCE.— FoUowiog  the  Bolivian  preudentiml 
mawge  of  1863  tlie  congren  of  that  natioii  gave  the  eoweotive  dieevetioiiaty 
power  to  dedate  war  againak  Ghi]e.  Pern  and  the  United  Btatea  oflerad  their 
good  offices  to  help  settle  the  question  and  were  refused  by  Chile  on  the 

ground  tliat  the  question  n-as  "t^iitirely  exceptional."  President  P^tpz  had 
the  following  report  on  the  situation  in  his  next  message  to  oougress.  This 
part  of  the  message  is  taken  from  Mntuh  and  Foreign  State  Pa^rs,  VoU 
LV,  p.  878. 

•  ••eaeoaa 

Unfortunately  the  relatioiis  between  the  Governments  of  Chile 
and  Bolivia  are  not  so  cordial  as  might  be  desired. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ac- 
cretiited  from  the  President  of  Bolivia  to  Santiago  declared  that 
diplomatic  negotiations  wei*e  closed,  and  in  consequence  them)f 
demanded  his  passports,  which  were  forthwith  sent  to  him. 

Befoi-e  entering  on  the  discu.^sion  of  limits  the  Government  of 
Chile  considered  that  it  was  right  to  require  proper  satisfaction 
for  the  insults  which  it  has  received  from  Bolivia. 

The  Bolivian  Minister  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  that 
requirement,  but  under  the  absolute  condition  that  the  extraction 
of  pfuano  from  Mejillones  should  be  suspended,  or  at  least  that  the 

produce  should  be  placed  in  deposit  whilst  the  question  was  pending. 

•  •••eeee* 

These  are  the  motives  which  induced  the  Bolivian  Minister  to 
break  off  the  negotiations. 

Ail,  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of  war  and  other  offenses,  the 
national  honour  forbade  the  discussion  of  the  affair  without  pre- 
vious satisfaction,  the  Government  of  Chile  was  obliged  to  decline 
the  good  offices  which  Peru  and  the  United  States  of  North  America 
had  offered  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  this  wearisome  question 
of  limits. 

•  •••••••• 

No.  19.   Letter  of  Mariano  D.  Munoz,  Ex-Secretaby  of 
State  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Treaty  of  1866 

INTBOD0CTION  AND  SOURCE    The  criele  of  1863  in  whieh  the  Boli- 

vian  CJongresa  gave  its  pr<'sid<mt  discretionary  power  to  declare  war  on  Chile 
was  a%Trted  hy  a  greater  danger,  the  possibility  of  a  Spani.sh  n  .  inquest  of 
South  America.  The  occasion  was  a  break  between  Spain  and  Peru  over  some 
damage  clainia.  A  Spuiiak  il«et  oeeapied  the  (%Ib^  Iriaiid»—4li«B  exporting 
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!?2(), 0(1(1/100  worth  of  pimno  finnuHlTy  and  compelled  the  preaidcnt  of  Peru 
to  make  what  his  people  call*  <1  i\n  ignominious  settlcmc'!!!.  They  overthrew 
him,  declared  war  on  Spain  and  caUed  on  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  K<  u:i  lor  to  join 
■a  alliaiiea  called  Uie  "American  Union"  to  fight  Spain.  la  tiiu  mutual 
duger  good  rdatioiii  wno  teitoied  botween  GhOe  and  Bolivia  and  ia  tho 
nlMeqiioBt  ftsteraisiiig  ofvor  llie  tictoiy  of  tiio  Anmima  Union  Hioio  two 
oonntriei^  made  Oo  Treaty  of  limits  of  1866|  vtoillj  eaUod  tlio  Tnalj  of 
Mutual  Benefits. 

The  circum^ftnnfes  of  the  making  of  thig  treaty  which  proved  to  be  an 
"entangling  alliance"  for  Bolivia  have  been  called  in  question.  Mariano 
MelgarejOi  theu  President  of  Boliviai  was  perhaps  the  worst  of  Bolivia 's 
banadta  piMidMito  of  flus  period.  Alfhoogh  he  was  a  Mmi-ignonuit,  vain, 
lioae  w§M,  and  »  riagFor  of  a  fomer  rival  caadidato^w  ]|«  giiraiL  high  hoaofi 
hj  Ghili^  node  aa  oAoer  ia  the  CShiloaa  mrmj,  aad  givea  the  degree  of  eooel 
honoris  cauai  by  tiie  university  at  Santiago.  To  this  flattery  most  BoHiiaa 
and  other  wnt<»rM  attrihiitn  thp  tn  aty.  The  following  document  would  in- 
dicate however,  that  thr  trvaty  was  largely  tlie  work  of  Mufioz,  but  of  course 
it  had  to  meet  the  appjoval  of  President  Melgarejo.  This  document  also 
shows  the  rise  of  that  diplomatic  poUcy  known  as  the  ' '  Tacna-Arica  f or- 
Bolivia  doeMao."  Chile  tried  to  show  Bolivia  that  Taeaa-Ariea  was  the 
aatotal  oatlel  for  Bofitia  aad  that  ahe  thoold  eeek  it  ia  leeompeaae  for  the 
loss  of  the  part  of  the  Desert  of  Atacama  which  Chile  wanted  for  its  guano 
shipping  and  silver  mines.  A  copy  of  this  Irtf  r  r  of  Mnftoe  is  iouad  ia  V.  M. 
Ifanrtns,  The  if^utkm  of  the  Faaific,  pp. 

•  #••••••• 

About  the  month  of  March,  1866,  Senor  Aniceto  Vergara  Albano 
was  received  as  Bnv<^  Eztnordinaiy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Chile,  in  Bolivia,  with  the  object  of  negotiating  and  carrying 
ont  the  proffered  alliance  (against  Spain),  and  to  renew  the  con- 
ferences still  pending  on  the  bocindaty  question  between  both 
nations. 

The  first  object  having  been  fnlfflled,  we  next  undertook  to  re- 
open the  conferences,  Sefior  Vergara  Albano  as  Chilean  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  I  as  General  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

After  every  argument  had  been  exhautsed,  I  formulated  the 

ba.si.s,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  might 
conciliate  the  intcrci>ts  of  both  rci>ublics,  adopting  as  a  basis  the 
partitioning  of  the  disputed  territory,  actuated  by  a  sentiment 
of  confraternity,  and  as  a  friendly  and  equitable  compromise. 

It  was  in  the  course  tliosc  (  rnferenees  that  I  heard  the  Chilean 
Plenipotentiary  make  the  proposiiions  to  which  yoti  refer  in  the 
letter  to  which  I  now  answer,  and  to  the  eUcct  that  "Bolivia  tthould 

«T  BeiberlMt,  W.  B.,  IKMofy  of  the  Lt^AmeHean  NoHom,  p.  SSS. 
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agree  to  renounce  all  her  rights  to  the  disputed  zone,  from  25' 
south  latitude  to  the  Kiver  Loa,  or  at  least  to  and  iiir hiding  Mejil- 
lones,  with  the  precise  promise  that  Chile  would  aid  Bolivia,  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner,  to  act^uire  by  armed  occupation  the  Peru- 
vian littoral  as  far  as  the  Morro  de  Sama,  as  compensation  for  the 
cession  of  the  Bolivian  littoral  to  Chile;  the  reason  adduced  being 
that  the  only  natural  outlet  of  Bolivia  to  the  Pacific  was  through 
the  port  of  Arica/' 

This  proposition  was  repeatedly  made  by  Scnor  Vergara  Aibano, 
I  may  say,  from  the  first  to  the  last  conference  which  we  held,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  reiterate  it  to  President  MelErarejo,  who^^e  war- 
like spirit  and  tendencies  he  tried  to  flatter,  insinuating  the  idea 
of  his  eaiiyiiig  out  a  glorious  campaign  which  his  predecessors 
had  not  been  able  to  undertake.  With  tenacious  perseverance 
Senor  Vergara  Albano  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  secretary, 
Senor  Carlos  Walker  Martinez,  who  had  gained  the  intimate  sym- 
pathy of  Melgarejo,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  brevet  of 
major  in  tho  Bolivian  aimy,  offering  himself  as  his  aid-de-eamp 
in  the  future  campaign  against  Peru,  to  which  they  were  both  urg- 
ing him.  In  the  files  of  the  army  register  of  that  date  the  entry 
of  this  commissicm  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found. 

The  loyal  and  firm  refusal  with  which  both  Melgarejo  and  my- 
self met  these  insinuations  did  not  suffice  to  make  the  Chilean  Oct- 
emment  desist  from  its  absorbent  tendencies  and  from  its  aims,  of 
nsorpation ;  because,  when  I  was  at  Santiago  on  a  special  mission, 
a  few  days  before  the  final  termination  of  the  boundary  treaty, 
which  was  signed  at  that  city  on  the  10th  of  August,  1866,  between 
the  Plenipotentiaries,  Alvaro  Covarrubias  on  the  part  of  Chile, 
and  J.  M.  Munoz  Cavrera  on  the  part  of  Bolivia,  Sefior  Covarrubias 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  demarcation  and  exchange  of  littorals 
which  Sef^r  Vergara  Albano  had  proposed  to  me;  and  it  was  not 
solely  Covarrubias,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaurs  of  Chile,  who 
insinuated  the  same. idea  to  Mufios  Cabrera  and  myself,  but  also 
many  other  notable  persons  of  that  city,  who,  although  usmg  other 
arguments,  strove  to  persuade  us  that  Chile  was  advocating  in 
favor  of  Bolivia,  and  that  she  only  had  in  view  the  equilibrium 
of  the  nations  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  desire  of  rectifying  the  bound- 
aries of  the  three  countries  in  the  most  natural  manner. 

Vergara  Albano,  Covarrubias  and  Walker  Martinez,  and  many 
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others  to  whom  I  refer,  are  still  living;  let  them  give  me  the  lie 

ii  they  refu^^e  to  lend  their  homage  to  th«  truth  o£  this  statement. 

•  •••••••• 

No.  20.    Tb*  Treaty  of  IRHf)  Between  Bolivia  and  Chil£ 

(Mutual  Bknkfus  Trkaty) 

nVTBOnVCnOir  Am  BOXmaE^-mm  is  Ae  text  of  tlw  M  ttmltj 

iMtmea  the  two  countru^s  dealing  with  limits.  There  bad  been  a  treaty  of 
f^onimcrce,  but  nothinr:  had  been  ?ni<"!  iiliout  boundaries.    The  tnotj  is  tlttUh 

luted  from  Preaoott,  El  Froblema  Continental,  pp.  253-264. 

•  •••••••• 

Article  1.  The  line  oi  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  between 
Bolivia  and  Chile  in  the  deaert  of  Atacama,  shall,  hereafter,  be 
panllel  24"  south  latitude  from  the  littoral  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
easteni  limits  of  Chile,  so  that  Chile  on  the  south  and  Bolivia  on 
the  north  will  have  possession  and  dominioii  of  the  territories  ex- 
tending from  the  mentioned  parallel  24%  ezereising  in  them  all 
aets  of  Jiurisdietion  and  sovereignly  corresponding  to  owners  of 
the  land. 

The  exaet  survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
coontries  shall  be  undertaken  by  a  commission  of  properly  qualified 
ezpertSi  half  of  whose  members  shall  be  appointed  by  6aeh  one  of 
the  hi|^  contracting  parties. 

Once  the  dividing  line  is  determined  it  shall  be  marked  by  visible 
and  permanent  landmarks,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  governments  of  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

Article  2.  Notwithstanding  the  territorial  division  specified  in 
the  foregoinf;  artirlo,  the  i-epublics  of  Bolivia  and  Chile  shall  share 
equal iy  the  proceeds  of  the  exploitation  of  the  guano  deposits  dis- 
covered in  Mejillones,  and  in  all  sneh  further  deposits  of  this  same 
fertilizer  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  territory  compriKed  be- 
tween 23°  and  25'  sontli  latitude,  as  well  as  the  export  duties  which 
shall  be  coHcf'tcd  upon  the  minerals  mined  within  the  same  terri- 
torinl  extension  herein  previously  specified. 

Article  3.  The  rcpul)!ir'  of  Bolivia  undertakes  to  estalilish  a 
customs  house  and  open  up  tlie  port  at  Mejillones,  with  the  number 
of  officers  which  the  development  and  commerce  may  require.  This 
customs  house  shall  be  the  only  revenue  <^lce  which  shall  be  em- 
powered to  receive  the  proeeeds  of  the  gnano  and  the  export  duties 
on  metals  to  which  the  preeeding  article  refers. 
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The  Government  of  Chile  may  appoint  one  or  more  lOTenne  of- 
lioers,  dvlj  anthorued  to  ezerciae  the  right  of  aapervislon  and  in* 
apeetion  of  the  reedpte  of  the  refened-to  eoatoms  of  Mejillones, 
and  to  receive  directly  from  the  same  olBee  quarterly,  or  in  aneh 

manner  as  may  be  mutually  decided  upon  by  both  States,  the  por- 
tion of  the  profit  due  to  Chile  to  which  Article  2  refers. 

•  •••••••• 

Article  4.  Exemption  iruiii  all  export  duties  is  granted  on  the 
products  of  the  territories  comprised  between  24°  and  25"  south 
latitude,  which  may  be  expurtcd  through  the  port  of  Meji lionet. 
The  natural  products  of  Chile  introduced  through  the  port  of 
Mejillones  shall  like\nse  be  exempt  from  all  import  duties. 

Article  5.  The  method  of  exportation  or  sale  of  guano,  and  the 
export  duties  assessed  upon  minerals,  to  which  Article  2  of  the 
treaty  refers.  *^hn1l  1>€  mutually  agreed  iii)on  by  the  high  contract- 
ing ]);irties,  either  hy  means  of  special  agreements  or  according  as 
both  may  consider  more  convenient  or  appropriate. 

Article  6.  The  contracting  rei)uhlics  bind  themselves  not  to 
transfer  their  rights  to  the  possession  or  dominion  of  the  territory- 
which  is  divided  between  them  by  the  present  treaty,  in  favor  of 
any  other  State,  association  or  private  individual.  In  case  either 
of  them  may  wish  to  efteet  such  a  transfer,  the  puiehaser  may  only 
he  the  other  contracting  party. 

Article  7.  With  respect  to  the  losses  which  the  question  of  limits 
between  Chile  and  Bolivia  has  caused,  as  is  well-known,  to  those 
individuals  who  together  were  the  first  to  exploit  effectually  the 
guano  deposits  of  Mejillones  and  whose  work  was  suspended  by 
order  of  the  authorities  of  Chile  the  17th  of  February,  1863,  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  pay  equally  to  said  individuals 
an  indemnity  of  eighty  thoussnd  pesos,  pM  from  the  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  of  the  customs  house  at  Mejillones. 

[There  follows  another  article  and  an  additional  act  dealing  with 
ratifications.] 

Signed:      Juan  R.  Mufioc  Cabrera— (L.  S.) 

Alvaio  Cavarrubias — (L.  S.) 

•  •••••••• 

No.  21.   Bbport  of  L.  Markbhi:!!,  U.  S.  Mii^istkr 

TO  Bolivia 
January  31,  1872 

DCTBODUOnON  AND  80UBCE.— In  the  lam*  ymr  tkU  Chile  tad  Bo- 
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ttiri*  nade  the  Tr^y  of  Mutual  Benefits  a  di8a>vor7  was  made  that  soon  led 
to  BMive  tnmtleb  A  dtikftn  prospector,  Fnadsoo  Poeiiiiay  dieeorofed  depoiita 
of  Bitntes  at  Ouniea  Solar  near  the  24th  paiallel  and  aboat  twen^f  milea 
inland.  Nitrate  products  from  deposits  of  caliche  were  soon  deitiaed  to  aor* 
pass  in  quantity  tiic  declining  guano  beds  for  fertilizer. 

This  fact  had  been  tlcnumstratod  in  Pcni.  There,  diiring  the  years  from 
1850  tn  1870.  truaiu).  whicli  was  owned  ami  sold  by  the  governinent,  had  en- 
abled it  to  subiiidizu  (jverj  citizen  of  any  standing  in  the  country  and  thereby 
to  put  the  aatioa  on  a  Mm  eeonoaala  haeii  which  eaoeed  rash  loans  and 
atianilatad  etrife  over  ottee.  The  ineona  waa  diverted  to  the  buUdinff  of 
giaal  tailroadB  and  paUie  worin  largely  thrangh  the  iwilqenee  of  a  leaBaifcable 
eitizen  of  the  United  States,  Henry  Meiggs.  While  the  extravagant  progiam 
of  building  and  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  guano  deposits  were  undermining 
national  finanrrH  larg(>  private  intei-ests  were  developing  nitrate  production 
from  the  caliche  deposits  in  Tarapacd. 

Similarly  a  company  was  formed  to  work  the  nitrate  deposits  iu  Uie  Bolivian 
deeert  diteoveied  bj  Pnelnia  and  othera.  The  Britidi  flrm  of  CMbba  *  Co. 
aeeaiad  throagh  a  dnnuay  eompanj,  Melboonie^  daifc  4  Co.  an  aatanaive  eon- 
cession  ixmm  Pveeident  Melgarejo  of  Bolivia.  This  provided  for  free  dutiee 
for  fifteen  years,  the  right  to  construct  a  road  to  the  coast  where  the  city  of 
Antofatrnsta  was  built,  and  a  league  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  road — all 
for  ten  thouBand  pe.soi*.  The  people  of  Bolivin  thought  the  contract  lo^mijie. 
but  the  company  had  to  invest  a  great  sum  ui  money  before  it  could  uiake 
profile.  At  the  end  of  twenty  yean  the  property  of  the  eompany  was  to  revert 
io  Oe  govonment  of  Bolivia.  By  several  itepe  the  exteuive  land  eoneeieiona 
waia  letned  to  eome  fifteen  or  twenty  aqnaie  ieagoea  near  Carawn  and 
Salinas  and  several  Icieer  eonceru!*  which  had  aeeared  eoneeerfons  all  pooled 
interests  in  a  hupje  company  with  British  concerns  as  the  nucleus.  Stoek  was 
sold  and  among  the  stockholders  f!trMr«'  the  names  of  th»'  leading  men  of  the 
Chilean  government  for  a  genenitiun,  Krrtizuriz,  Piuto,  i^otomayor,  Maekenna, 
Besa,  and  Urmenete.  The  headquarters  uf  the  company  were  established  iu 
YalpaiBiiO  and  tiio  port  of  Antofagasta  beeame  virtually  a  company  city. 

The  Britidi  and  foreign  atoekholden  had  feared  thai  after  having  inveeted 
BO  mneh  to  eonatmet  a  railroad  and  to  inatall  a  diatilltng  plant  for  water  and 
rock  cruslung  machinery  th^  would  not  r^p  enough  i^tums  on  the  inv^- 
ment  before  the  time  of  re^f»rsion  of  the  property  to  Bolivia.  For  that  reason 
their  interests  were  pooled  into  a  senu-oflicial  Chilean  organization,  but  with 
a  British  manager. 

Bolivia  had  iu  the  littoral  a  meager  garrison  and  little  local  government. 
llUgarejo  had  even  adMd  Chile  In  18M  to  garrlaon  Aatofagaata,  evideatlj 
not  traatiag  hla  own  aoldievB.  Chile  waa  perf  eetly  vrHliag  to  do  eo^  bat  local 
Beliviaa  ofteiak  in  the  Uttocal  ptavented  the  coming  of  the  Chilean  ganiaon. 

The  scene  rertainly  was  set  for  peaceful  penetration  if  not  forcible  annexation. 

After  1872  the  Autofagasta  Nitrate  and  Railroad  Company  exerted  an 
undue  influence  on  the  government  nf  Chile  Mr.  Markbreit's  report  dated 
January  31,  1872,  puts  the  amount  of  «n»iUa  too  high,  but  it  predicts  correctly 
the  claiih  soon  to  foUow.  The  foUowing  r«Ji>ort  ia  from  Men^9$9  mid  Doeth 
maatff  DepwrtrntnM  of  StaU  for  1872-73,  p.  64. 


a. 
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.  .  .  Since  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  [Treaty  of  1866]  it  ha.s 
been  fouiul  that  guano-<iep()sits  at  MejiUones  are  of  considerabit 
value,  aiiii  about  two  years  asro  the  wonderfully  rich  silver  mines 
of  Caracoles  were  diseovcred  by  a  Chilian,  Diaz  Oana.  It  is  now 
feared  by  the  Bolivian  government  that  Chili  may  attemnt  to 
possess  hei-sell  ui  liiese  mines,  as  well  ns  of  the  f^uano-dei>osn.>  uf 
i\iejillo!ies,  availing  hei^self  ot  the  litst  > ti>] n>rt unity,  with  that  pur- 
]>ose  which  may  offer.  It  is  elaimed  that  Chili  is  greedily  waiting 
for  some  excuses  however  trivial,  to  take  this  course.  Mejillones 
is  situated  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourtii  parallels 
of  latitude.  .  .  I  have  had  several  unofficial  conversations  with  the 
President  and  minister  of  foraigii  affain  upon  this  subjeet»  and 
have  found  that  their  only  hope  seems  to  be,  should  such  an  emer 
ganey  arise,  to  secore  the  intervention  of  the  United  Statea.  Of 
eoone  I  have  been  careful  not  to  commit  in  the  alightaat  tataumt 
our  government  nor  myself. 

The  gnanodeponta  at  MejiUones  are  variomlj  estimated  at  be- 
tween four  and  ten  million  tone,  wliile  the  minea  of  Caneok^  ait- 
nated  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  bay  of  lUijil- 
lonea  are  said  to  contain  immense  riehes.  'Hie  capital  invested  m 
the  latter  plaoe^  chiefly  by  Chilians,  amounts  at  the  present  time 
to  about  114,000,000.  The  population  eonsiats  of  about  five  thousand 
souls;  while  two  yean  ago  all  that  region  did  not  contain  a  aolitaiy 
inhaUtant  A  commission  is  now  in  seanon  in  this  city  (La  FasJ, 
which  has  before  it  twenty-eight  propositions  made  to  the  Bofivian 
government  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  coast  to 
the  mines.  Most  of  the  propositions  ask  no  guarantee  from  the 
govenuaeul,  but  seek  simply  to  obtain  the  right  to  construct  the 
road. 

This  moniin":  a  battalion  of  infantry  left  this  city  for  Caracoles, 
with  the  avowed  i)uri>ose  of  maintaining:  order  among  the  miners: 
but  the  real  object  evidently  is  to  be,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
prepared  to  meet  any  hostile  movement  on  the  pnrt  of  Chili. 

Whether  the  alarm  felt  by  the  Bolivian  people  relative  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  attitude  ol  Umi  republic  is  well-founded,  the 
near  future  will  show. 

I  am,  etc., 

L.  Markbreit 
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No.  22.  Thb  Pbotoool  of  1872 

OB 

Thb  Lxhssat-Cobiul  Agbbbmbnt 

IKTBODUCnON  AKD  SOXJBOEr-Tlie  year  1772  wu  a  iiumieiitOQS  one 
in  fh«  question  of  ttie  South  Pidflfl.  ThB  tal  adnuairtntioii  of  tha  gatm 

zone  was  causing  frietion.  The  party  that  overthrew  Ifelgarejo  made  Agustin 
Morales  president  of  Bolivia  and  tried  to  undo  Tnanv  of  the  former's  lu-U. 
Some  of  his  contractij  were  disapproved  and  un  mv  iv,  Rafael  Bust i Ho,  \va» 
teat  to  Chile  to  revise  the  treaty  of  1866.  There  now  occurred  nii  incident 
ksenmi  m  tim  IColloz-Quevado  incident  which  raised  the  nitrate  quetitiou  to 
intanutioiial  aMentioii. 

Two  eadled  ofleials  of  fba  IMgarejo  rtigime,  Kmimo  Mufios  and  Qamtfn 
Qfundo,  who  liad  found  an  asylum  in  Ghile,  plaimed  to  otertiirow  tlie  MoialeB 
jjovemmpnt  in  Bolivia,  seize  the  Bolivian  nitrate  coast  and  grant  nitrate  con- 
cessions according  to  their  own  ideas.  Stock  wa.n  o,,],]  puldirly  in  Valparaiso 
for  the  ei\terprise,  and  iXie  Chilean  port  autiioritiea  failed  to  ptop  the  ex- 
pedition. Bu&tillo  accused  Chile  of  complicity  in  such  strong  terms  that  he 
waa  gffen  forty-eight  home  to  explaia  and,  on  hie  fkihua  to  do  eo  his  govem- 
nMnt  la  La  Pas  wae  aotifled  bj  Chile  that  he  was  pertono  %em  pmlo.  The 
ICflfioB^taevido  eipeditioB  of  a  handful  of  men  took  poweerion  of  Aatof^taeta 
without  resistance,  but  flM  population  did  not  rise  to  their  standard.  When 
ft  !«nmll  Boli\ian  force  came  down  from  the  ^^arrison  at  ^^^'jilloIlt•s  the  rem- 
nauts  of  the  expedition  took  to  the  sea  and  later  put  in  at  Toctipilla.  Here 
they  Were  fired  on  by  the  garrit^uu  and  recmbarked.  A  uiii^liap  ensued  and 
they  were  taken  on  board  a  Chilean  war  vesseL  Bolivia  demanded  their  sur- 
lender  with  their  anas  whieh  later  waa  done  after  the  Chilean  eopreme  eonrt 
dedded  in  favor  of  nieh  aetion. 

Thia  ineident  greatfy  arooeed  Bolivia  already  tense  from  frietion  in  the 
nitrate  tone.  It  also  waa  the  occasion  of  Pern's  taking^  an  interest  in  the 
affair  and  Argentina's  becnminjj  alarmed  at  the  expansion  of  Chile.  Peru, 
who  had  Btr<*nj^hened  her  navy  and  was  aui)pos<'d  to  1)<>  predominant  on  the 
Padiic,  now  indulged  iu  a  naval  demonstration  oil  Mejiiluue^  and  sent  a  note 
laying  that  die  woold  not  koic  with  laditeaaee  vpon  tho  oeenpation  of  Bo- 
livian terrttoij  hj  foreign  foreee. 

TronUe  oonftonted  tho  leaden  of  the  new  adminiatfatio&  in  Bottvia.  This 
tame  year,  1872,  Adolfo  BalUTiin,  who  had  been  sent  to  London  on  a  financial 
mission  to  piirchnso  a  wamhip  ^Tote  regarding?  the  necessity  of  Bolivia's 
arming;:  **I  am  convinei-J  of  the  urgency  of  this  neeessity  by  the  reflection 
that  to  the  end  of  the  world  right  will  never  be  anything  without  strength 
{fuerza).  In  all  international  disputee  it  is  always  the  caee  that,  having  a 
mine^  makeo  it  neeeieaiy  to  proteet  and  work  it  if  it  ia  to  he  of  any  advantagoi. 
The  nation  to  whom  thin  ie  opeaed  bj  ehaaea  at  the  edge  of  the  eea  the 
wide  door  of  inealealaiUe  ri«hoe  and  fiitore  fortune,  should  either  eloee  it 
or  f^fuard  it  well  against  tho  envy  and  racapity  of  violence.  He  who  cares 
f<  r  rf  ^Mts,  portly  and  laihrajns  ihonld  not  neglect  tho  responaibilitiee  wliieh 
they  entail."^ 

ieChitiema»  Alberto,  La  Geenv  de  tm,  p.  68.  Paria,  1914. 
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The  treaty  of  1866  led  to  disagi-eemcnt  orcr  what  (Constituted  metals,  over 
the  admmistratioa  u£  civil  luvv  lu  the  zonea,  and  over  the  question  of  whether 
HbB  boitiidmty  line  ran  from  pnrallel  Z^*,  the  shortest  route  to  the  Andes,  or 
straight  east  to  them.  The  following  protocol  was  intended  to  dear  up  botlier^ 
some  proviMons  of  the  treaty.  The  protoeol  is  a  tranalatira  from  Preseotty 
SI  Problema  Cmtineiaal,  pp.  266>270. 

•  •••••••• 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  eastern  limits  of  Chile,  as  men- 
tioned in  Article  1  of  the  bonndaty  treaty  of  1866,  are  at  the  high- 
est divide  of  the  Andes,  and  therefore  the  dividing  line  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia  is  the  24th  parallel  south  latitude  from  the  Paeifle 
Ocean  to  the  divide  of  the  ^des  motmtains. 

Article  2.  In  order  to  determine  and  mark  with  visible  markers 
the  extension  of  mines  and  places  producing  minerals  that  are  sub* 
ject  to  mutual  benefits  from  eustoms  from  exports  between  degrees 
23  and  25,  each  party  shall  name  a  commission  which  in  the  capa- 
city of  experts  may  proceed  to  determine  and  fix  said  places.  If 
the  commission  agrees,  the  expert  operation  will  be  considered  valid 
and  will  be  respected  as  tliou^h  a  juridical  act,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  the  api)roval  ol"  the  icspective  governments.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement, the  same  expert  commission  shall  name  a  third  who 
or  which  shall  decide;  but  if  there  cannot  be  an  agreement  upon 
the  third,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  shall  make  the  nomination.  It 
is  understood  that  the  territory  of  common  exploitation  desi^ated 
in  Article  2  of  said  tmity  is  the  i)olygou  formed  by  parallel  23 
on  tiie  north,  25  on  the  south,  the  Andes  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  liie  west. 

Article  3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  equal  sharing  in  exi)ort  duties 
shall  include  besides  metals,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  such 
tilings  as  saltpeter  and  borax,  sulphates  and  other  inorganic  sub- 
stances which  are  commonly  understood  in  the  generic  sense  as 
minerals  and  belong  to  the  minei  il  kuigdom. 

Article  4.  In  developing  the  guano  deposits  discovered  or  to  be 
discovered  in  the  zone  determined  in  Article  2  of  this  j^rotocol,  the 
governments  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  will  adopt  a  common  system  of 
regulation  in  order  to  derive  the  most  possible  from  the  industry. 

Article  5.  The  fiscal  inspectors  of  Chile  at  Mejillones  by  the 
Treaty  of  1866  are  authorized  to  examine  also  the  books  and  other 
records  in  the  other  customhouses  established  or  to  be  established 
within  the  23rd  parallel  and  the  Bolivian  authorities  shall  not  re- 
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fuse  them  access  to  documents  and  data  which  they  request  by 
virtue  of  this  artiele. 

Likewise  liolivia  shall  not  estal^li^^h  within  parallel  24°  any  other 
fiscal  ins[i(  ( rion  than  the  kind  employed  by  Chile  in  parallel  23*. 

Ilis  PJxci  111  iiey  the  Minisf or  of  Foreign  Keiations  of  Bolivia  pro- 
posed the  loliowinfr  additional  articles: 

Article  6.  The  Chief  of  the  customhouse  of  Mejillones,  together 
with  the  Chief  of  Chilean  fiscal  inspection  there  shall  proceed  to 
balance,  liquidate  and  settle  all  accounts  of  the  customhouses  es- 
tablished within  the  23rd  parallel,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this 
operation  the  Government  of  Bolivia  shall  give  to  the  Government 
of  Chile  a  half  of  the  duties  from  the  ezportatioa  of  minerals  which 
its  customhouses  have  produced  up  to  the  date  of  the  liquidation. 

In  the  liquidations  mentioned,  the  budget  of  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Departments  of  Public  Works  and  Justice  should 
always  be  deducted  for  those  employees  in  the  n>ne  mentioned  in 
Article  2. 

After  each  quarterly  liquidation  the  Custom  House  of  Mejillones 
will  give  directly  to  the  fiscal  inspector  of  Chile  the  part  of  the 
joint  revenues  that  belong  to  Chile. 

His  Exoelleney  the  Mhiister  Plenipotentiary  of  Chfle  accepted 
ad  referendum  this  article  and  proposed  that  if  the  Government 
of  Chile  did  not  accept  it  the  content  of  that  artiele  be  referred  to 
the  President  of  Peru  for  arbitration.  His  Ezcelleney  stated  that 
he  had  no  instructions  from  his  government  to  make  that  suggestion, 
and  that  it  also  should  be  considered  ad  referendum,  to  which  the 
Bolivian  minister  agreed. 

Article  7.  The  two  governments  shall  agree  upon  the  duties  of 
exportation  of  feed  for  animals  (pastes)  and  minerals  of  all  kinds 
that  may  be  exported  from  the  ztme  determined  in  Article  2 ;  and 
neither  party  shall  alter  or  modify  the  tariffs  without  the  consent 
and  agreement  of  the  other. 

Artiele  8.  Respecting  the  products  of  guano,  metal,  and  minerals 
of  all  kinds  which  may  be  exploited  in  the  territory'  situated  north 
of  parallel  23  \  and  wliicli  may  be  exported  through  customhouses 
established  witluii  said  degree,  the  Bolivian  government  will  keep 
separate  accounts  of  duties  collected  in  its  territorj^  without  the 
intei'\'ention  of  the  Chilean  fiscal  inspector  at  Mejillones. 

Chile  will  have  equal  rights  with  respect  to  products  produced 
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south  of  parallel  25*  that  may  be  exported  through  cuatomhouaeB 
established  north  of  that  parallel. 

Article  9.  The  two  governments  agree  to  eontinne  negotiating 
I>aclfically  and  amiably  with  the  objeet  of  revising  or  abrogating 
the  treaty  of  the  10th  of  August  of  1866,  substituting  for  it  another 
that  might  be  mutually  better  for  the  interests  of  the  two  sister 
republics,  with  the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  for  questions 
that  might  arise  in  the  future,  and  on  the  permanent  basis  of  the 
SS4th  parallel  and  the  divide  of  the  Andes. 

Therefore  the  present  protocol  being  finished  it  is  signed  in  dupli- 
cate and  sealed  with  the  respeetive  seak,  ^ 

Signed:      Santiago  Lindsay 
Casimiro  Corral 

No.  23.  Treaty  of  Dbfbnsite  Alliance  or  ^'Secret 
Treaty"  Between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  1873 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE  — The  same  year  (1S72)  that  BoKvia's 
agent  ia  London,  Adolfu  Ballivian,  was  vainly  cndcavuring  to  secure  a  war- 
ship, Chiki  was  having  «<Mittrnetod  in  Britiili  shipyards  two  annored  warships 
of  flis  bsst  type  then  known.  This  appeand  strange  to  some  obserws  in 
^ew  of  the  relatiTO  poverty  of  that  eoontij  whose  finances  were  tim  in  had 
shape.  Chilean  officers  Kupcrvising  the  eonstnirtion  ppoke  in  unfriendly  terms 
of  Pom  and  comments  in  the  Eun>p(*an  press  hinted  at  a  Chile-Bolivia  coalition 
against  Peru  in  which  Chile  would  receive  Bolivia's  littonU  near  Mejillones 
and  Bolivia  would  get  Arica. 

While  BsUiTiia  was  trying  to  get  annaaients  the  BoMvifta  Msewbly  was 
seeking  daplomatie  aid  against  the  eaqtanaon  of  OUle.  Following  the  Mnfios- 
Qnevado  incident  the  assemhlj  was  interpellated  on  the  CShilsaa  qnestiom  and 
in  secret  debates  that  body  authorized  the  executive  to  seek  a  treaty  of  da* 
fensive  alliance  with  Peru  and  if  successful  to  ratify  it  without  furthor  ap- 
proval of  the  congress.  Thi«  move  was  doubtles.xly  puf^jjcsted  by  the  Peruvian 
naval  demonstratiuu  off  Mejillones  because  the  two  nations  traditionally  had 
not  been  friendly.  When  the  matter  waa  presented  to  Peru  through  the  Bo> 
UTian  resident  minister  Jnan  BenaTsnte  it  was  faTorsblj  reoesved  hj  th» 
Peruvian  president,  Manuel  Paido,  and  the  cabinet  on  November  17,  1872, 
and  by  February  6,  1873,  the  treaty  was  signed. 

These  events  were  taking  place  while  the  Lindsay-Corral  protocol  -^vn?  b^^ing 
prepared,  it  being  signed  in  December  1872  and  approved  by  Chile  in  Janu- 
ary 1S73.  Riva  Agiiero,  the  Peruvian  lamister  in  Bolivia,  urged  Bolivia  not 
to  approve  the  protoeol  whidi  in  no  way  settled  the  dual  soverdgnty  question 
and  to  demand  an  immediate  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  1806.  The  "seeiet 
treat/"  eontained  a  spedsa  of  compulsory  arbitration  danse^  and  Biva 
Agiiero,  Pemviaa  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  cvidentty  hoped  to  break  up 
the  dual  arrm>fr«'"i«'^»t  in  Ataeama  before  OJiilo's  two  now  ships  nhould  Ite 
completed.   He  believed  that  then  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  allies  to  force 
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an  arbitration  upon  Chile.  ■Rnlliviin  returned  from  Europe  iu  March  and 
became  the  president  ol  Bolivia  where  he  lent  his  influence  to  bring  about 
ft  feviiion  of  the  Treaty  of  1806b  The  efforts  of  these  two  men  would  have 
been  ever  gneter  had  tbej  known  fhal  doling  1873  Freeideiit  Erritnik  of 
Chile  wns  cabling  to  England  for  speed  in  finiahing  tlie  two  wanhipe.  The 
Bolivian  assembly  refused  to  ratify  the  Lindsay-Corral  protocol.  A  new 
minister  from  Chilp,  ^Yfl'k(>r  MartTncz,  poijujlit  to  make  another  one,  always 
ki  t  ping  the  detested  mutual  Ijoncfita  arrangement,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
Bull  via  Peru  alliance.  This  treaty  of  1873  is  not  novel,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador 
having  hnd  a  very  nmilar  one  in  1842,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  secret  waa 
need  extensively  for  war  propaganda  in  1879.i«  In  1864  the  Chilean  minister 
to  Ecuador  had  tried  to  secure  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  Peru  which  was 
not  completed  owing  to  the  success  in  forming  the  American  Union.20  The 
text  of  the  "Secret  Treaty  of  1873"  is  translated  from  texts  in  Prescott, 
Ei  Problema  Continental,  pp.  271-275,  and  Balnea,  La  Gverra  Del  Faoifioo, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  65-68. 

Article  1.  The  high  eontraeting  parties  unite  and  join  mutually 
to  guarantee  their  independence,  sovereignty,  and  the  integrity  ol 
their  respective  territory,  binding  themsdves  by  the  terms  of  the 
present  treaty  to  defend  themselves  against  all  foreign  aggressions, 
whether  proceeding  from  another  or  other  independent  state,  or 
from  a  force  without  a  flag,  owing  obedience  to  no  recognised  power. 

Article  2.  The  alliance  will  become  effective  to  protect  the  rights 
expressed  in  the  preceding  article  and  particularly  in  cases  of 
offense  consisting : 

1st.  In  acts  tending  to  deprive  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
of  a  portion  of  their  territory,  in  order  to  assume  dominion  over 
it;  or  to  yield  it  to  another  power. 

2nd.  In  acts  tending  to  oblige  either  of  the  contractin":  parties 
to  submit  to  a  protectorate,  sale  or  cession  of  territory,  or  to  es- 
tablish over  it  any  superiority,  right,  or  pre-eminence  whatsoever, 
which  may  injure  or  offend  the  full  and  ample  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

3d.  In  acts  tending  to  do  away  with  or  change  the  form  of  fjjov- 
emment,  the  ixilitieal  constitution  or  the  hiws  that  the  fontraetint? 
parties  have  made,  or  may  in  future  make,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
severe  i|4iity. 

Articlf*  3.  As  both  the  contracting  parties  rccdutiize  that  every 
]c(^iti relate  act  of  alliance  is  based  upon  justice,  for  each  of  them 

fBHHah  and  Vw^igw  State  Papers,  Vol.  31,  1842-43,  p.  1046.   Teit  of 

Bolivia  Ecuador  treaty  of  allianee. 

2»  This  was  the  union  of  South  American  repnblios  formed  to  fight  Spain 
in  1866.   8ee  supra  introduction  to  Doc.  19. 
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respectively,  the  right  is  established  of  deciding  whether  the  of- 
fense inferred  to  the  other  is  comprised  amongst  those  mentioned 
in  the  prfcedinsr  article. 

Article  4.  The  <v/.s//.<?  foederis;  once  declared,  the  contracting 
parties  bind  themselves  to  cease  immediately  their  relations  wilh 
the  offending  state  ;  to  hand  their  passports  to  its  diplomatic  minis- 
ters: to  cancel  the  appointments  of  the  consular  agents;  to  forbid 
the  iTTi]  1  t-tioTi  of  its  natural  aud  industrial  products;  and  to  close 
their  ports  against  its  ships. 

Article  5.  The  same  parties  shall  also  appoint  plenipotentiaries 
to  adjust  by  protocol  the  arrangements  necessary  to  determine  \\\^o\\ 
the  subsidies,  the  contingents  of  either  sea  or  land  forces,  or  the 
aid  of  whatever  kind  that  must  be  lent  to  the  offended  republic, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  convenient  for  the  success  of  the  defense. 
The  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  will  be  held  in  the  plaee  as- 
signcd  by  the  offended  party  for  that  purpose. 

Article  6.  The  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  provide 
the  one  offended  with  the  means  of  defense  which  each  may  con< 
sider  it  can  furnish,  though  the  arrftngements  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  article  may  not  have  taken  plaee,  provided  that  th^ 
consider  the  case  urgent. 

Article  7.  The  casus  foederis  once  declares,  the  offended  party 
will  not  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  peace,  truce  or  armlsttoe 
without  the  coneurrence  of  the  ally  who  may  have  taken  part  in 
the  war. 

Article  8.  The  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  in  addition : 
Ist.  To  employ  with  preference,  whenever  it  is  possible,  every 
conciliatory  measure  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture  or  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  holding  as  the  most  effective  the  arbitration  of  a  third 
power. 

2nd.  Not  to  admit  nor  accept  from  any  nation  or  government 
protectorate  or  superiority  that  may  injure  and  lessen  their  in- 
dependence or  sovereignty,  and  not  to  yield  up  nor  transfer  in 
favor  of  any  nation  or  government  any  part  whatsoever  of  their 
territories,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  better  demarcation  of  limits. 

Srd.  Not  to  celebrate  treaties  of  limits,  or  of  other  territorial  ar> 
rangemcnts,  without  the  other  contracting  party  first  knowing  of 
the  same. 

Article  9.  The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  do  not  extend 
to  acts  performed  by  political  parties  or  the  result  of  internal  dis- 
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turbance  indei)en(lcnt  of  the  intcr\'cntion  of  foreign  governments; 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  object  of  the  present  alliance  beiiip:  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  both  nations,  none  of 
its  clau.sos  muist  be  intei'preted  in  opposition  to  its  primary  end. 

Article  10.  The  eontrachiig  i);irties  will,  separately  or  collective- 
ly, wlicii  by  subscfjuent  agreement  tliey  may  consider  it  convenient, 
solicit  the  adhesion  of  another  or  other  American  states  to  the 
present  treaty  of  defensive  nllijinee. 

Article  11.  The  present  treaty  will  be  exchanged  in  Lima  or 
in  La  Paz,  as  soon  as  it  is  legally  perfected,  and  will  be  in  full 
force  from  the  twentieth  day  after  said  exchange  takes  place.  Its 
duration  shall  be  for  an  indefinite  period,  each  party  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  of  terminating  it  when  such  shall  be  thought  con- 
venient. 

In  such  a  case  th<^  ]>nrty  desirinji:  to  annul  tlie  treaty  must  notify 
the  other  party  of  same,  and  the  treaty  will  no  longer  have  effect 
on  the  expiration  of  forty  months  from  such  notification. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  signed  it 
in  duplicate  and  sealed  it  with  their  private  seals. 

Done  in  Lima  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Juan  de  La  Cruz  Benavente 
J.  dc  La  Riva  Agiiero 

Additional  Article.  The  present  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru  shall  be  kept  secret  so  long  as  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  mutually  agree  that  its  publication  is  un- 
necessary. 

#•••••••• 

No.  24.   Note  or  Peruvi.\n  Ministeu.  Ktva  Aguero, 

B£GARDINQ  A  TrIFLE  ALLIANCE 
UKf  90t  1878 

INTBODnCTIOK  AND  SOUBCE^In  1878,  that  elimaetiA  yen  in  the 
Ta4!iiA-Aiuia  qoBtHAm,  Cihile  ient  a  oonuntadoiMr  to  BneiuNi  Ajxet  with  a  note 

asserting  her  claim  to  the  dispnted  Patagonia  region  as  far  as  tho  Rio  Santa 
Cruz.  Ar^'cntina  was  farni{T  a  poKsiMe  conflict  with  Brazil  aruJ  thi-  Peruvian 
Chaucellor  Riva  Aguero  took  occasion  to  resort  to  that  European  (liph)macy 
known  the  balance  of  power,  lie  purposed  to  ^it  Argentina  to  join  Bo- 
livia and  Peru  in  a  triple  defensive  alliance.  On  May  30,  1873,  be  wrote  to 
Mnnufll  Irigoyen,  the  PeruTiaa  miniater  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  foUowing  in> 
ttmotions.  From  Irigoyen,  Maniiel»  La  Adheti&n  de  la  Xepubhea  ArffenHna 
al  Tntodo  de  AUanMa  Defeneiw  Penh-^BeUviano  de  1S7S,  pp.  7*9,  and  quoted 
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in  Appendix  to  the  Cote  of  Peru,  pp.  25  and  26,  with  «a  Engliah  venioii  on 
pp*  15  and  16. 

You  arc  doul)tless  aware  that  for  some  time  back  grave  questions 
have  arisen  between  Chile,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ar<»entine 
Confederacy  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  relative  to  the  deliuiiuatioa 
of  boundaries  between  the  former  and  latter  re]>nblies. 

Bolivia,  whieli,  unaided,  would  not  have  the  necessary  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  which  Chile  mieht  bring  to  bear  upon  her, 
and  alive  to  tlie  eonvenieneo  of  st  reiii^l  liming'  the  bonds  whif^h  bind 
her  to  us,  solicited  throuf^h  the  nitermediarA'  of  her  Plenipotentiary, 
and  in  agreement  with  a  legislative  resolution,  copy  of  which  I 
enclose,  the  moral  and  effective  support  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  discuas  and  uphold  her  rights,  dispassionately  and 
in  complete  security.  The  government  of  Fern  could  not  remain 
indifferent  to  the  legitimate  appeal  of  her  ndghbor  and  signed 
with  her  the  Defensive  Treaty  of  Alliance,  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed, and  which,  already  approved  by  the  National  Congress,  will 
very  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Bolivian  Assembly  and  ezehanged 
by  both  governments. 

An  examination  of  this  agreement  vnll  bring  the  oonvietion  that 
it  has  been  prudently  drawn  up  so  as  to  prevent  any  eaose  for 
disagreement  thus  avoiding  every  excuse  for  war.  Arbitratiaii 
is  therein  stipulated  as  the  sole  just  and  reasonable  means  which 
must  be  adopted  for  dedding  boundary  disputes. 

As  it  has  been  agreed,  according  to  Article  9  of  the  treaty,  to 
solicit  the  adherence  of  other  govemmentSi  you  will  endeavor  to 
secure  that  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  which,  at  this  present  time, 
would  not  seem  difficult  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered  until  now  and  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  and 
prevented  a  decision  on  her  boundary  line  with  Chile. 

It  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  to 
Bolivians,  and  indeed  to  that  of  all  American  countries  whose 
boundaries  have  not  yet  been  defined,  to  become  members  of  the 
Defensive  Alliance;  especially  at  this  moment  when  the  Patagonia 
boundary  question  threatens  to  enter  upon  -au  aggressive  i)hase, 
which  we  must  all  endeavor  to  prevent,  conliiiing  it  to  that  of  dis- 
cussion and  of  arlntration. 

This  is,  therefoi'e,  the  principal  jjurjjose  of  your  mission^  and 
to  which  you  will  devote  your  best  endeavor.  With  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Alliance,  by  the  entry  of  other  republics,  wars  for  terfi- 
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torial  expansion  wi\{  became  impossible  in  America,  because  the 
exaggerated  ambitions  of  any  one  of  these  Republics  would  have 
to  be  restrained  when  conirouted  by  the  firm  and  unyielding  at- 
titude of  the  Allies. 

•  •••••••• 

J.  de  la  Kiva-Agiiero 

No.  25.   The  Treaty  of  Sucre,  or  the  Mabtinez- 

Baftista  Agreement 

1874-78 

nVTBODUCnON  Ain>  SOUBGE.— The  ptopotal  of  Bivs  Agfleto  for  a 
triple  alliance  was  at  first  well  reeei^  in  Argentiiia.   Pievdent  FMimdo 

S&rmiento  rccximTncndcd  it  to  his  congress  which  passed  it  except  for  a  finan- 
cial provision  to  make  it  effpctivo  Thrn  it  was  dplaynMl  by  tho  minisitry  in 
a  long  correspondence  over  dftails  of  ra.sus  fotderi.H,  n[i{il icntion  to  Br»i:.iliaa 
frontiers,  and  similar  matters.  In  the  meantime  Hiva  Agiiero  was  urging 
BoUvia  to  bntk  deflaitdy  the  entangling  motnal  beneflta  amogeBMnt  and 
the  Ghileas  WauUir,  Walker  IfartfaM,  was  insietiiig  on  a  new  agneneat,  a 
modku  Vivendi  for  the  nitrate  interests  as  it  were,  embodying  the  joiat  ad- 
miuif«trntinn  of  the  littoral.  Riva  Agiiero  said  in  his  instructions  to  his  envoy 
in  1-41  Faz  that  he  wished  only  tlmt  an  unambiguous  definite  settlement  be 
reached  before  the  two  new  warhluph  of  Chile  should  be  finished. 

By  January  1874  Chile  had  learned  of  the  "secret  treaty"  and  then  played 
a  cantione  hand.  Premdent  Errftcnric  cabled  for  night  ihifto  and  diortened 
the  time  in  whieh  one  of  the  ihipa  of  war  waa  to  he  deliTeved.*i  Walker 
IfartineE  and  the  Chilean  minister  in  Buenos  Ayres  v>oro  advi.sed  by  the  Chilean 
r^nn<»elTor  ArJolfo  TbAner  to  take  no  important  steps  for  the  tinip  Inking.  Oon- 
zalo  BdJnes,  the  eminent  Chilean  historian,  says  that  one  muf»t  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  instructions  of  Il^ez  and  see  that  the  time  referred  to  was 
the  time  necessary  for  the  new  warships  to  leave  England.  The  situation 
waa  flaely  hetaaeed.  After  the  death  of  Preddent  BaHiiifta  the  gormuMBt 
of  Boliria  waa  premded  over  by  the  old  Boliriaa  8tat<wnan  Thomaa  Friaa 
iriio  wished  to  settle  the  qncetion  pacifically,  and  ao  he  rather  favored  the 
Cnrlos  Walker  Mart ftie^  propoealfl.  8oon  after  this,  news  from  Europe  ehaaged 
the  whole  diplomatic  board. 

One  of  the  new  ships  named  the  Cochrane,  after  the  famous  British-Chilean 
admiral,  had  put  to  sea  with  her  interior  finishing  incomplete,  but  armed, 
n-va  Agfleio  now  iastnieted  his  mialater  in  La  Fas  to  adviee  Boliria  to  aooept 
the  Cu)ee  Walter  Ifartfnee  propoeals.  He  aaid  that  Chile  was  now  ready  to 
impose  whatever  eonditions  she  wilhed  on  Bolivia  regarding  the  littoral,  and 
to  refiis*'  to  ncrept  the  treaty  would  reimlt  in  new  complications  sinee,  *'the 
Chilejiu  navy  is  now  reinforced  by  a  nfw  vessel  which  has  just  come  off  the 
ways  in  Kngland  and  at  this  date  is  sailing  toward  the  Pacific."  The  pro- 
posals were  embodied  in  the  Martines-Baptiela  Agreement,  or  TntXj  of 

n  Btfnfl%  Cknualo,  Omem  M  r«dfieo,  VoL  I,  p.  M. 
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GNiere  iHuch  was  so  hastily  drawB  thai  Aitiele  7  threatened  the  lalldl^  ef 

the  orie^innl  treat v  of  T^r.ft.  Thrrcfore  a  supplementary  treaty  was  drawn 
up  early  in  1875  and  ratified  in  JuJy  as  aa  intcfiral  part  nf  tho  treaty  of 
1874.  Thej  are  translated  from  Prescott,  El  Problema  ConUnental,  pp.  276- 
280. 


Article  1.  The  24th  parallel  from  the  sea  to  the  continental 
divide  of  the  Anties  m  the  boundary  line  between  the  republics  of 
Bolivia  and  Chile. 

Article  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  treaty,  the  lines  of  parallels 
23  and  24  as  established  by  the  coram is-sieuKi-s  Pissis  and  Mnjia 
are  considered  valid,  as  per  the  act  oi"  the  10th  of  February  1870. 

If  questions  should  arise  concerning  the  exact  situation  of  the 
mineral  deposits  of  Caracoles  or  any  other  deposits  that  might  be 
considered  outside  the  zone  between  the  two  said  parallelsi  the 
exact  situation  will  be  determined  by  a  commission  of  experts,  one 
named  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  two  to  name  a  third 
in  case  of  disagreement,  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  the  nomination 
shall  be  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Until  there  is  proof  to 
the  eontraiy  regarding  this  situation,  these  mineral  deposits  will 
contlnne  to  be  considered  within  the  panllels  indicated. 

Article  3.  The  deposits  of  guano  existing,  or  that  shall  be  dis- 
covered in  the  fatare,  within  the  perimeter  deacrihed  in  the  pre- 
eeding  article  will  be  divided  eqiially  between  Bolivia  and  Chile; 
the  qrstem  of  exploitation,  administration  and  sale  shall  be  con* 
tinned  the  two  governments  bj  common  accord  in  the  f6rm  and 
manner  heretofore  employed. 

Article  4.  The  duties  of  exportation  that  may  be  levied  on 
minerals  exploited  in  the  zone  referred  to  in  the  preceding  articles 
flhall  not  exceed  those  now  in  force;  and  Chilean  citizens,  industiy, 
and  capital  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  other  eontributioiiB  what- 
ever except  those  now  existing. 

The  stipulations  of  this  article  shall  last  for  twenty-five  years. 

Article  5.  The  natural  products  of  Chile  that  may  be  imported 
into  the  Bi)livian  littoral  between  paiallels  23  and  24  shall  be  free 
and  exempt  Iroin  all  duties,  and  reciprocally,  natural  products  of 
Bolivia  that  may  be  imported  into  the  Chilean  littoral  between 
parallels  24  and  25  shall  be  exempt  and  free  from  all  duties. 

Article  6.  The  Republic  of  Bolivia  shaii  make  of  Mejillones 
and  Antofagasta  major  ports  ot  its  littoral 
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Article  7.  From  this  date  the  Treaty  of  1866  in  all  its  part^  is 
annulled. 

Article  8.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  each  of  the 
contracting  republics,  and  ratifications  exchanged  in  the  city  o£ 
Sucre  within  three  months. 

In  faith  of  which,  etc.  the  undeiaigned  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
republics  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  have  signed  the  present  protocol  and 
pnt  their  respective  seals,  in  Sucre  on  the  6th  day  of  August  1874. 

Signed      Mariano  Baptista 

Carlos  Walker  Martines 

Supplementary  Boundary  Treaty  of  1875 

Between 
Bolivia  aiid  Chile 

Article  1.  It  is  declared  that  the  meaning  that  should  be  given 
to  tfie  iimlual  exploitation  of  jjruano  discovered  or  to  be  discovered, 
dealt  with  in  Article  3  of  ihe  Treaty  of  August  6,  1874  [Martinez- 
Baptista]  is  that  it  refers  to  the  territory  included  between  par- 
allels 23  to  25  south  latitude. 

Article  2.  All  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  understand lug 
and  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  August  b,  1674,  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

Article  3.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  the  briefest 
poauble  time  and  ratifications  exchanged  in  some  city  of  Bolivia. 

In  faith  of  which  the  undei-signed  plenipotentiaries  of  the  re- 
publics of  Bolivia  and  Chile  have  signed  the  present  protocol  and 
placed  their  respective  seals  in  La  Paz,  July  21,  1875. 

Signed      Mariano  Baptista 

C.  Walker  Martinez 

No.  26.  BoLiviAif  War  Peoclamation 

Fe'bnuutT'  87,  1879 

INTB0DU€?nON  AMD  BOUBCR— No  f  onnal  atatemeni  of  the  tmatm  of 
tiM  War  of  the  Paetfie  ean  be  given  here,  bot  tlie  nuwt  imporUuit  Ofeiite  lead- 
ing to  war,  from  1875  to  1879,  will  be  traced.    Argentina  remsiBod  oat  of 

the  Bolivia  Peru  alliance  in  1875  but  still  had  the  Patagonia  question  pend- 
ing. The  great  Antofagasta  Nitrate  and  Railroad  Company,  employing  prac- 
ticallj  all  Chilean  labor  and  owned  by  Euglisbmen  and  CUileaiiB,  formed  a 
natural  channel  for  Chilean  expansion  into  the  Bolivian  littoral,  then  not 
appneistod  or  properly  policed  by  tiiat  natioB.**    Anaentiooiet  aodetke 

23  Bnrros  Anuia,  Siego,  Mittaire  d«  la  Quern  d»  Fadfiq^,  Vol.  I,  p.  14. 

Paris,  1881. 
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called  ''eftiUaerot"  ipoe  fomed  tlim  by  GhOMas  lad  all  conditioBS  oiitod 
for  tlie  fovmal  takiiig  of  the  rqgio*  wlws  tlie  oeeaatoa  ahonld  «iu«. 
The  war  growisff  out  of  high  nitiate  Ifaiuee  came,  although  it  it  proboliie 

that  few  people  in  either  country  involvpd  saw  the  hands  that  were  moviiip 
these  nations  like  small  pawns  for  a  sacriAce  play  for  bip  ?takof?  of  nitrates. 
Both  Chile  and  Peru  were  mciug  towards  national  l>aukruptcy.  By  the  time 
war  began  each  had  a  large  aaiiaal  daidt  and  neither  was  paying  interast 
on  the  dobt  The  United  States  minister  in  Cbile  predicted  there  wonld  be 
no  war  between  Chile  and  Argentina  in  187S  over  Patagonia  ''beeanse  neither 
eonntry  had  the  funds." 

Peni  had  been  pro i up  through  an  orcry  of  extravagance  with  money  from 
guano  bales;  this  f^rt  nt  wealth  was  owned  by  the  government.  By  1875  thera 
were  signs  of  a  iaiiutg  supply  of  this  commodity  and  returns  from  it  were 
diwiiitrtied  bj  the  eompetitioii  of  idtrato  ioda  woAm  l^usa  dofdoping  in 
Tampaei  on  an  even  larger  seale  than  in  tiie  Antoftigaata  region.  At  tl» 
iaetance  of  bankers  who  had  seen  tlie  gOTOmment  returns  from  fbe  gnatto 
monopoly,  on  December  14,  1875,  the  government  of  Peru  decreed  a  monopoly 
of  the  immense  Tarapac&  nitrate'  minos.  napitalists  then  formed  tho  Ponivian 
Nitrate  Corporation  for  the  puijK*se  of  niiiiK  i'ulizinpr  the  nitrate  buMtiess, 
witii  the  guveruiuent  us  a  silent  partner.^'  in  anticipatiuu  of  tlu»  operatoia 
to^orled  322,745  tons  of  guano  that  year  whidi  redneed  tlie  price  to  anch  a 
low  maik  that  a  qiedal  ieadon  of  eongreH  was  called  in  Jnne  ths  f oOowing 
year.3«  After  bitter  debate  the  measure  passed  and  the  banks  took  pDSSGSsioa 
limiting  the  output  to  2,000,000  quintals  or  about  20,000  tons. 

At  first  thirty-six  operating:  companies  conformed  while  fourteen,  represent- 
ing^ mostly  foreign  operators,  ri'iused.  After  attempting  to  pro-rate  the  ont- 
put  to  these  Mime  companies  allowing  the  corporation  to  act  merely  as  a  sales 
company,  the  govenunent  decreed  the  forced  sale  of  all  tho  iainea»  to  be  paid 
for  with  govemnwat  certiflcates.  The  eotpoiatioii  was  to  rectiv*  S  per  eeaft 
for  commission,  paj  60  per  cent  of  pr  co.  to  certifieale  kolders  and  40 
per  cent  to  the  Peruvian  government.  The  diaposs^^^sAd  owners  formed  local 
orgfanizations  of  certificate  holders  in  Chile,  England,  Fran<»,  Germany  and 
other  countries,  all  Wut  on  getting  back  their  mines  for  they  did  not  believe 
that,  with  the  competition  in  Bolivia  of  the  Antofagasta  and  other  comiMUues, 
the  Perofiaa  CorpomtioB  would  ever  pay  tken  all,  even  though  satisfaetoty 
pries  tenns  could  be  agreed  upon.  Theoe  eertifleate  hdlden  warn  not  a  uait 
aa  to  vriiat  they  should  do,  but  there  wera  powerful  groups  dderaiined  to 
have  Tarapacfi  taken  out  of  the  PMnivian  monopoly. 

Naturally  tho  Ante fnp:n?ta  Company  preferred  Chilean  sovereignty.  British 
certificate  and  ^xinuo  loan  holders  came  to  the  United  States  to  buy  warships 
for  Chile  before  war  was  expected  ofB^ially;  Chilean  statennen  bkter  learned 
bow  eartlieats  holden  had  aided  diploiBaticallr  in  Europe  by  prevaatiag 
"Pna.  from  bqyiag  waraUpa  atad  BniaitioaB.w  Ths  occasion  for  war  soea 
arose.  Article  IV  of  the  liartinez  Baptista  Treaty  provided  that  for  twenty- 
tva  ymn  no  duties  w«ra  to  be  levied  in  addition  to  thoas  sxistiag.  In  1S78 

a«  Flint,  Chas.  B.,  Memories  of  an  Active  Life,  p.  6d. 
14  Reginald,  Baock      Peru,  p.  74,  London,  1910. 
is  See  Doe.  49,  iafhu 
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the  city  coimcil  of  Antofagasta,  which  consisted  five  nationalities,  nonp 
of  which  was  Bolivian,  asked  the  liolivian  fe<If'rui  j^overnmcnt  to  pormit  a 
tax  of  ten  centavos  on  the  property  of  the  Aiitofagasta  ISitrato  and  liailroad 
Oinnpany  to  help  defray  the  expenaee  of  light,  police,  and  otiier  iiiiiiiicip«l 
matfean^  BqIxtUi  tlien  anthoiiwd  a  tax  of  ten  eantavoa  a  iiiiiiital  on  all 
aitiatoB  exported  inatead  of  fiie  Tarioos  kiiids  of  taxes  being  paid.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  under  the  new  provision  was  not  materially  grenti  r  if  any 
than  nndor  the  oM  ^yptoTTis  and  the  aggregate  amonntcfl  to  but  about  00,000 
pesos  a  year.  Latt  r  when  the  property  wa."  ffikcn  by  Chilean  armies  a  duty 
of  0.7 J  a  quintal  was  laid.  However  Chilean  writers  maintain  that  it  was  the 
principle  of  new  taxation  Uiai  Hia  eompany  waa  naiatuig  joat  aa  it  waa  in 
tbe  eaaa  of  the  New  England  eoloniea  and  the  tea  tax. 

The  measure  waa  paaaed  in  Fcbroaiy.  The  Chilean  minbter  in  La  Pas» 
Pedro  Vidcla,  objected  and  the  Bolivian  ministry  agreed  to  defer  the  matter 
until  a  satisfartory  agreement  oould  be  made.  On  July  2  Videla  asked  to 
have  the  matter  put  in  writinji^.  The  assembly  was  considorint;  the  revision 
of  other  features  of  the  contract  with  the  company  and  uacurally  capital 
desired  stable  eonditiona.  Videla'a  note  of  JvHj  2  remained  nnanawered  for 
three  months  and  the  ntnation  did  not  aeem  to  be  alarming.  However  on 
November  S  Cliile  sent  a  note  which  waa  a  virtual  threat  to  abrogate  the 
Treaty  of  1866  and  to  reclaim  the  desert  to  parallel  23*  if  the  law  went  into 
effect  TTilaron  Daza  was  now  president  of  Bolivia.  Tie  had  his  ministers 
reply  tiiat  tlie  company  had  recourse  to  the  Bolivian  courts  and  that  it  waa 
not  a  diplomatic  case.  Here  he  made  a  grave  blunder.  Chile  had  again  ad- 
justed her  qnarrel  with  Argentina,  recalled  her  fleet  from  the  aonth,  and  now 
aaaerted  tiiat  if  the  tax  were  eolleeted  aha  would  "reviadieate"  the  eoaat  to 
parallel  23*.  Daza  stubbornly  promulgated  the  law  with  orders  to  colleet 
back  taxr;^  to  FebnuiTT,-  14,  1S7S.  He  waa  BOrdy  vexed  with  foreign  con- 
cessioners and  especially  with  the  Knglish. 

On  January  6  the  Bulivian  prefect  of  Autufagasta,  Colonel  Zarata,  (ordered 
the  payment  of  the  tax  and  tbe  imprisonment  of  the  Iflnglish  manager,  Mr. 
Qeoige  Hidu.  The  govemnmit  of  Bolivia  atarted  a  note  to  Chile  on  December 
27  offeiing  to  arbitrate  the  queation  on  the  baaia  of  the  tax  being  paid  mean- 
while. On  January  3  Chile  addressed  a  note  to  Bolivia  offering  to  arbitrate 
on  the  basis  of  the  tax  not  beinj^  cfdlected  meanwhile.  In  this  crisis  one 
of  President  Daza's  ministers  recaUed  the  existence  of  a  defensive  treaty  with 
Peru.  Coinddentally  a  prominent  Chilean  capitalist  and  former  consul  to 
Bolivia,  Lorenao  Clar0|  sugi^ested  to  Baaa  thrt  he  remove  the  eanae  of  trouble 
bj  eanriBiling  the  coneeaNon  of  tiie  Antofagaata  company.  Strangelj  enough 
on  the  advice  of  hia  ministry  Oaxa  decided  to  cancel.27 

On  Febmaiy  1  President  Daza  started  his  cancellation  order  to  Antofa- 
f^9tH  and  a  letter  telling  the  prefect  about  his  discovery  of  the  treaty  of 
ailiance  with  Peru.  The  letter  was  intercepted  by  Chilean  army  officers  and 
sent  to  the  president  of  Chile  with  the  statement  that  it  might  he  valuable 
to  pnm  Pemvian  eomplidtjr.  Tthmny  8  TIdela  learned  of  the  eaaMilati4» 
order;  ha  gave  Bolivia  an  ultimatam  of  forty-dght  honn  to  withdraw  it  and 

"Shanks,  J.  Perkin,  ''The  Chile-Peru  Dispute,"  The  Fonm,  May,  1923. 
»i  Gutierrez,  Alberto,  La  Guerra  dc  1879,  pp.  109-110.  Paris,  1914. 
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declared  that  otlmrwise  Chile  would  rcvindi<>ato  the  coast  to  panillel  2.'i°.  The 
same  day,  but  two  weeks  away  in  point  of  time,  the  Chilean  Minister  of  the 
Interior  who  had  not  Iiad  time  to  know  of  the  cancellation  order  wrote  to 
the  Preeident  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  that  Chile  should  ceaxgj 
Antofagasta  and  prerent  the  eollection  of  the  tax,  and  that  an  mvoy  should 
he  Fient  to  Ecuador  to  work  for  an  alliance  in  case  Peru  should  aid  Bolivia. 

News  of  the  cancellation  order  renrhcd  Saritiag;o  February  11  and  orflfr? 
were  sent  to  Videla  to  retire  whit-h  lie  had  already  done  annouiiein<^  (']iiU''s 
purpose  to  "revindicate"  the  coast  to  parallel  23".  On  February  14  the 
(Siiteatt  fleet  whidi  had  been  previondj  assembled  at  Oaldera,  then  the  end 
of  the  telegraph  line  from  fitentiago,  was  at  anchor  in  Antoftm^aeta  Ba;: 
Troopa  were  landed  and  occupie*!  the  city  without  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  small  Bolivian  garrison  while  the  city  dressed  out  in  Chilean  flag5.  Chilean 
troops  soon  ocrnpiod  the  littoral  to  parallel  23°  and  the  Fmall  Bolivian  gar- 
risons fell  l)a<k  to  Coliija  and  Tocopillo.  President  Daza  rtH.»eived  the  news 
February  20  during  the  annual  carnival  and,  not  desiring  to  disturb  the 
celebration,  withheld  the  notice  and  published  his  proelantations  Febmaiy 
25  and  27.  His  proclamation  in  defense  of  Antofagasta  and  amneoty  to 
political  enemies  were  dated  February  20,  letters  of  marque  were  issued  the 
26th  and  the  general  war  manifesto  February  27,  1879.  Senate  Bxeeutive 
Doownents,  47Ui  CongreaSf  Ist  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc  79,  p.  201. 

Ministry  of  War 

Hadquarters,  La  Paz,  February  27,  1879. 
The  President  of  the  Bepublic  has  considered  it  desirable  to  make 
known  to  the  army  the  oceunenees  of  the  frontier,  and  has  issned 

the  following  proelamation: 

Soldiers :  Under  the  shadows  of  peace  which  should  be  unalter- 
able and  cordially  sustained  by  the  Republics  of  Chile  and  Bolivia, 
because  the  interests  of  both  count I'ies  so  require  it,  and  because 
niy  government  has  taken  care  to  cultivate  with  diligence  its  frater- 
nal relations,  that  of  that  nation  has  just  perpetrated  an  outrage 
on  civilization  for  which  there  is  no  name.  On  the  14th  of  this 
montii  two  Chilean  steamei's  of  war,  with  eight  hundred  men  for 
disembarcation,  and  sui)ported  by  a  coiLsidcrablc  number  of  per- 
sons depraved  by  misery  and  vice,  assassins  of  the  curved  blade, 
have  taken  possession  of  our  defenseless  ports  of  Antofagasta  and 
Mejillones  by  surprise  without  previous  declaration  of  war,  "without 
takinj?  into  consideration  that  civilization  condemns  vandalic  acts 
more  than  it  does  tliose  of  hordes  of  snvaj^es.  if  they  are  committed 
by  nations  and  goveniments  which  i)retend  to  have  culture.  The 
result  of  an  international  iniquity,  it  is  natural  that  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crime  was  as  a  praiseworthy  action.  A  Bolivian  policeman, 
his  wife  and  child,  in  Antofagasta,  and  four  laborers  in  Carmen 
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Alto,  have  been  assassinated  with  the  special  weapon  of  the  Chilean 
bandit,  the  curved  dagger. 

Companions  Ro  cynical  a  calculation  of  the  rights  of  humanity 
imposes  on  all  the  States  of  the  American  continent  a  sacred  duty 
of  eminent  justification  and  of  foresight  which  sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  fuifiil. 

In  the  meantime  the  Bolivian  army  will  let  the  world  know  that 
the  honor  of  Bolivia  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory  are  under 
the  safeguard  of  its  baymiets,  and  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others, 
it  will  know  how  to  chastise  its  cowardly  aggressors. 

Comrades:  I  expect  everything  from  your  patriotism,  your 
serenity,  and  discipline.  If  the  government  which  has  believed  it 
would  humiliate  us  by  the  occupation  of  our  desert  shores  does  not 
honorably  retract  its  vandalic  acts,  there  will  remain  inaugurated 
for  us  a  glorious  epoch,  because  we  will  all  fulfill  with  emulation 
the  holy  duty  of  fighting  without  truce  or  hesitation  the  enemies 
of  the  national  autonomy,  the  usurpers  of  our  territory,  the  con- 
querors of  civilized  towns.  Let  our  motto  be  to  "live  or  die  for 
Bolivia." 

Be  ready  for  the  precious  moment  in  which  the  campaign  opens, 
and  we  wfll  march  to  recover  the  beautiful  sml  of  Ataeama,  whidi 
was  left  us  by  the  foimders  of  the  republic. 

H.  Daza 

No.  27.  Hakdbill  of  Protest  Against  Medution  by 

PERUVIAN  Envoy 

March  4,  1879 

IXTRODUCTIOX  ANB  SOURCfc;.— The  "revindication"  of  tho  dosort  of 
Ataoama,  now  being  called  Antofa|;astn,  was  vfry  popnlnr  in  Valparaiso  and 
other  shipping  centers  of  Chile.  Although  military  forct»s  did  not  immediately 
oecupy  the  region  beyond  paraUel  23°,  all  preparations  were  made  for  doing 
80  as  toon  as  Chile  ahould  foTmally  declare  war  against  Boli^  The  xeni' 
oaata  of  the  Boli-vian  ganiaons  Tetreated  to  Oalama  near  the  Andean  foot- 
hills and  little  was  feared  from  Bolivia  in  a  militarjr  way.  What  gave  con- 
cern to  Chilean  officials  was  the  qupftion  of  Pcnnnnn  neutrality.-' 

President  Anabel  Pinto  did  not  oxp«'(n  Peru  to  load  military  aid  to  Bolivia. 
He  knt'W  of  the  state  of  near  bankruptcy  and  confusion  in  Peru  following 
the  Pi<Srola  revolution  and  was  well  informed  aa  to  the  state  of  unpreparednesa 
of  the  warships  of  that  country  which  were  then  in  drydodu  The  Pemviaa 
press  sympathized  with  Bolivia  and  the  Ghileaa  Minister  at  Lima  sent  alann> 
ing  reports  to  Prerident  Pinto  of  the  anti*C!hileaa  feeling  in  Peru.  This 

as  B(Une8|  Gonzalo,  Guerra  del  Padfico,  Vol.  I,  pp.  180,  181. 
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miiiitter,  Joaquiii  Oodoi,  ma  the  nuMt  sealmti  mnnber  of  the  Ghitota  ww 
party.  He  fanned  the  flameB  of  war  and  evea  ensgeeted  to  the  Pieadient 
what  eteps  ahould  next  be  taken. 

P-  ni  was  Tinw  cnTlrd  upon  by  the  Bolivian  government  through  its  minister 
in  l  ima  to  comply  with  the  alliaiiee  of  1873  and  come  to  tho  defense  of  her 
ally.  Wholly  unpreparrd  Poni  did  not  want  war,  at  lea."*!  until  she  conld 
prepare,  and  she  sent  a  well  tramed  diplomat,  Antonio  Lavailc,  to  Chile  to 
offer  mediatioiL  Oodol  aemred  Piato  that  thit  man  wai  to  gain  tiiae^  that 
Pern  was  aa  ally  of  Bolivia,  and  niged  hie  govenuneat  to  demand  a  dedai*' 
tion  of  neutrality  at  onoe.  The  Chilean  public  did  not  know  about  the  "eeerot 
treaty"  of  1873  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  but  it  was  known  in  offioal 
circles.  I.,avalle'8  mission  was  thprpforr'  practically  impossible.  The  public 
in  Chile  sensed  interf<'rence  in  their  annexation  or  "  revindication "  plnn?  nncl 
resented  it.  The  following  handbill  called  a  massmeeting  for  the  day  L^\-aiie 
landed  in  Valparaieo  and  the  mob  stoned  the  PetuTien  eonsnlate  and  tota  off 
its  insignia  before  it  was  suppressed  by  potieOi  The  handbill  is  taken  from 
y.  IL  Manrtoa's  The  Qaeslioa  of  the  Ftdflc,  pp. 

To  the  People 

Fellow-citizens: 

On  Tuesday  next,  according  to  trustworthy  information,  an 
emissary  from  Pern  is  to  arrive;  he  comes,  according  to  some,  to 
interpose  his  officious  mediation  in  our  quarrel  with  Bolivia,  and, 
according  to  others,  with  the  intention  of  demanding  a  strict  ac- 
count from  our  Government  for  the  "revmdicadon**  of  our  north- 
em  territory, 

Chile  on  putting  her  foot  upon  the  desert  has  said,  aa  MacMahon 
did  at  Malakoff :  J'y  suis  et  J'y  ruU,  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
mission  of  the  Peruvian  Envoy. 

This  is  what  our  country  should  be  made  to  know,  with  undeniable 
force  and  by  means  of  public  and  solemn  unmistakable  aets. 

Diplomacy  has  its  uses,  its  hypocrisies,  its  eirenmloeutions,  and 
its  reticence;  but  the  people  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  do  they 
have  any  use  for  it ;  the  people  only  listen  to  and  undentand  the 
manly  and  honest  language  of  truth. 

And  the  people  of  Chile  wish  to  have  it  understood  by  the  Peru- 
vian Plenipotentiary  that,  no  matter  if  he  comes  as  an  officious 
mediator  or  as  an  examining  judge,  his  mission  is  vain  and  hate- 
ful ;  aiul  in  like  manner  they  wish  that  the  Government  of  Chile 
shall  know  that  the  gates  of  the  Moneda  [the  Executive  Mansion] 
are  to  be  closed  against  him  who  sliouJd  wish  to  enter  them  clothed 
in  the  ven'  thin  disjruise  ol  a  fallacious  diplomacy. 

Jt  is  for  tills  purpose  that  the  iniiubitants  of  Valparaiso  are  here- 
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by  asked  to  meet  on  Tuesday  next,  the  4th  instant,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  the  Plaza  de  la  Intcndencia,  that  they  may  £?ive 
form  and  expression  to  these  views,  and  so  as  to  adopt,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Peruvian  Envoy,  the  dignified  attitude  wiiich  becomes 
the  aons  of  Caupolican  and  Lautaro. 

Therefore,  get  thee  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Intendencia,  noble  people 
of  Valparaiso,  March  4th,  1879. 

No.  28.  BouviAif  War  Cirgulab 

Mttdi  81,  1879 

INTEODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Ou  March  ii  Bolivia  advised  repre- 
mtetivM  of  f  oveign  powmt  fHut  a  stete  of  war  exittod  with  Chile.  The  an- 
nomioement  wma  iaeoed  from  lima.  The  Ghileftn  mimater  in  Lima,  Godoi, 
advioed  President  Pinto  that  this  more  was  to  prevent  Chile  from  eeearing 
armaTnents  abroad,  that  Peru  was  arming,  and  that  she  should  be  required  to 
declare  her  ncotrality  at  onre.  Moanwhile  Lavallo  was  attempting  to  mrdiat^ 
for  Peru  at  Santiago  and  80f>mo(l  to  l>o  mnking  progress  toward  a  sottienient 
with  President  Pinto.  On  March  21  Godoi,  who  had  been  trying  to  get 
deflaite  infonnatioB  as  to  fhe  piwHsioiis  of  tiw  "seeret  treaty"  had  aa  inter- 
view  with  Prerident  Iforiaao  Prado  and  learned  the  positioii  of  Pern.  He 
telegraphed  the  news  to  his  government  together  with  instmetions  how  it 
should  proceed.  He  said:  *'Last  night  President  explained  me  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Bolivia;  convoke  Congress  for  decision,  and  request  an  explana- 
tion of  Lavalle  to  our  government.  Lavalle  is  evasive  to  gain  time.  Warlike 
preparations  and  public  excitement  continue.  I  think  I  nliuuid  insist  on  a 
declaration  of  neutrality  immediately  and  not  receiving  it  should  adt  for 
inj  pasq»orts."sa  Confronted  with  this  message  Lavalle,  who  either  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  allianee  with  Bolivia  or  was  carefully  concealing  it, 
stated  that  if  Prado  said  so  it  must  be  true. 

On  March  24  Prr«if1r  Tit  Pintn  wrote  a  member  of  the  cabinet  that  he  be- 
lievpd  Pom  waa  ** bluffing''  and  that  he  did  not  think  Prado  wanted  war  nor 
that  many  people  in  Peru  did.  He  was  right.  Few  people  in  Peru  wanted 
war  for  the  country  was  not  united  after  the  recent  civil  wars.  But  thegr  were 
bound  by  a  treaty  between  Bolivia  and  tiieir  government,  made  when  botii 
countries  were  under  dilferent  administrations.  The  following  day  Lavalle 
wrote  his  government  that  Pinto  had  told  him  that  Godoi  was  excitable  and 
influenced  by  visionaries,  and  that  allowunr-e  shouhi  be  made  for  hii^  temper- 
ament. However,  military  time  tables  had  started  and  wlien  they  start  all 
the  peac^  ships  and  conferences  in  the  world  can  hardly  stop  them.'© 

The  Chilean  govern  men  t  instructed  Godoi  to  demand  of  Peru  the  abrogation 
of  the  ^tHmh*  end  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  if  this  were  refused  to 
demand  his  pawports.   On  March  28  the  Chilean  Council  of  State  planned 

28  Bfilnes,  Gonzalo,  Qverra  del  Vacifico,  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 
so3oe  introduction  to  Doc  26  for  a  comparison  of  dates  of  mobilization 
and  the  altimatam  iseued  by  Chile  to  Bolivia. 
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ftn  expedition  fifrRinst  Calia4:),  Peru,  which  w&n  known  to  he  unprepared,  ap- 
pointed a  civilian,  Bafael  Sotomayor,  as  General  Secretary  and  Assessor  of 
the  fleet — a  special  representative  of  the  gOTemmcnt — and  asked  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

Meanwhile  over  the  Andes  at  La  Pas,  and  it  niaj  be  eaid  heie  parenthetieallj 

that  a  single  telegnph  Hue  might  have  prevented  this  war,  Daza  issued 
letter?  of  mrxrqtio  npaini«t  Chile  on  March  26,  and  a  formal  war  circular  on 
March  31.  Taken  from  British  end  Foreign  State  Papen,  1879-80,  VoU  LXJLI, 
pp.  926-933. 

Sir:  The  events,  ineomprehexisible  enough  and  of  increaaiitg 
importanee  for  the  American  continent,  which  iiave  been  taking 
place  with  marked  characteristics  of  violence  and  disinrace  since 
the  14th  February  last,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  addrees  your 
Excellency  to  give  you  a  brief  representation  of  the  injustice  and 
insulting  audacity  with  which  the  Chilean  Government  has  taken 
possession,  by  force  of  arms,  of  that  part  of  the  Bolivian  coast  in- 
duded  between  the  23rd  and  24th  degrees  of  south  latitude;  the 
said  Government  havmg  seized  the  important  towns  of  Antofagasta, 
Mejillones,  and  Caracoles,  those  three  sources  of  wealth  derived 
from  their  natural  productions,  such  as  saltpetre,  guano,  silver, 
copper,  and  many  other  materials. 

That  outrageous  act,  sn  (1( m  [)ly  dc«rvadinn:  to  the  soverei^ty  and 
independence  of  Boii\ia,  to  her  honour  and  dignity,  has  now  been 
a^j?ravated  more  shamefully  still,  if  possible,  by  the  oeeuj)ation 
of  the  i)orts  oi  (  nbija  and  Tocopilla,  which  was  affected  on  tiie  2l8t 
and  22nd  iiisliint. 

The  execplional  position  in  which  Bolivia  has  been  placod  by 
the  conduct  of  Chile  has  naturally  led  the  former  State  to  assume 
an  attitude  consistent  with  its  duty  to  employ  all  fittinfj  im  ins  to 
repel  the  aimed  asji^ression  by  force,  aud  to  recover  the  territory 
of  which  it  has  been  deprived. 

The  aj]^gression  of  Chile  in  profound  peace,  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  war,  or  any  other  preliminary',  and  even  while  the 
nej^otiations  commenced  in  this  city  by  Senor  Videla,  Charg6 
d'Affaires  of  the  Chilean  Oovemment,  were  pending,  could  not  hut 
surprise  by  Government  and  take  it  entirely  imprepared.  The 
presence  of  the  iron-clad  Blanco  Encalada  in  the  waters  of  Anto- 
fagasta was  denounced  from  the  beginning  by  public  opinion,  and 
even  by  the  press  of  Valparaiso  itself,  as  indicative  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since ;  but  my  Government,  relying  on  the 
wanness  and  honesty  of  the  Chilean  Government,  would  not  eredit 
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such  offensive  and  inoomprehensible  romoutSy  and  did  no  more 
than  inquire  of  the  Chilean  Representative  about  them.  His  answer, 
contained  in  a  despatch  of  the  27th  January  last,  was  satisfaetoiy, 
and  my  Government  eould  not  suspect  that  it  was  a  oonooetion  for 
the  purpose  of  lulling  attention  and  concealing  the  truth ;  for  other- 
wise the  Government  would  have  set  about  garrisonhig  its  defence* 
less  ports  at  any  sacrifice,  and  the  armed  occupation  would  have 
been  less  easy,  doubtless,  but  more  honourable  for  Chile. 

The  defencelessness  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  its  remoteness  from 
the  Bolivian  Government's  centre  of  aetion  and  power,  the  unfore- 
seen and  abrupt  nature  of  the  act,  the  concealment  of  the  design 
slowly  and  cooly  conceived  for  a  long  time  past,  are  circumstances 
which  affect  the  iute«^i'ity  of  the  Chilean  Government,  and  show 
the  real  character  and  import  of  the  crime  committed  against  Bo- 
livia and  against  the  public  law  of  nations. 

As  that  act  with  its  reminiscences,  discfraceful  to  the  af^prressor, 
is  notorious  to  all,  I  forhear  to  trace  the  antecedents  which  com- 
bined to  iiiuke  it  more  odious,  although  the  Cabinet  of  Santiago  is 
endeavouring  to  represent  it  to  the  world  as  the  most  glorious  deed 
of  the  Government. 

The  lenfjthy  article  ]niblished  by  the  official  newspaper,  which 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  forwardinj;  to  your  Excellency,  will  give 
you  a  thoroujjh  Imowledj^e  of  the  question  which  Chile  wants  to 
settle  by  the  easy  means  of  employing  force;  at  present  I  restrict 
myself  to  a  Report  which,  although  brief,  will  show  that  justice  is 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Bolivia  in  this  international  question. 

Bolivia,  which,  under  the  name  of  "Upper  Peru,"  was  the  por- 
tion of  America  which  strove  longer  than  any  other  to  gain  its 
emancipation,  proclaimed  its  independence  and  autonomy  in  1825, 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinces,  which  were  to  form  the 
State.  At  about  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  1826,  the  territorial  juris- 
diction  was  specified  of  each  of  the  eight  provinces  forming  the 
Republic  of  CSiile:  the  first  being,  aeoordmg  to  the  text  of  its  Law, 
"from  the  desert  of  Atacama  up  to  the  north  bank  of  the  River 
Chapoa;  the  second  province  from  the  River  Chapoa,  etc." 

This  demarcation  did  no  more  than  follow  the  ancioit  traditions, 
for  the  founder  of  Santiago  de  Chile  himself,  D.  Pedro  de  Yaldivia, 
in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  writer's  voyage  to  that  kingdom,  used  these  remark- 
able words:  ''I  travelled  frcmi  Cuzeo  to  the  Valley  of  Copiapo, 
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which  is  the  begmning  of  this  land  after  passing  the  desert  of 
Ataeama." 

The  priioitive  constitution  of  Chile  agreed  with  the  conqueror 
and  founder  Valdivia's  words^  and  doenments  afterwards  referred 
to  prove  to  eonvietion  that  the  great  desert  of  Atacama  was  an 
integral  part  of  Upper  Peruvian  territory. 

I  could  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  matter  without  a 
prolix  statement  of  dates,  documents,  accounts,  and  traditions, 
which  will  be  broiifi^ht  forward  iu  due  time,  but  would  be  alien  to 
the  purpose  of  this  despatch. 

It  was  in  1842,  on  occasion  of  the  discoveries  of  guano,  in  Alcjil- 
Mnes,  that  Chile  first  manifested  her  unfounded  pretensions  to  the 
territor>'  comprised  between  the  23rd  and  24th  parallels  of  south 
latitude.  Then  it  was  that  she  (^erlared  by  a  Law,  not  exactly  the 
ownership  of  the  territory  in  a  direct  manner,  **but  the  ownership 
of  the  4juano  deposits  existing  in  the  desert  of  Atacama." 

The  Oovcmmont  of  Bolivia  immediately  protested,  and  Chile 
had  recourse  to  delay,  and  took  arbitrary  advant<ige  of  the  political 
disturbances  which  unfortunately  have  been  but  too  frequent  in 
Bolivia.  The  labours  and  eflForts  of  six  several  Legations  appointed 
at  difiterent  times  have  been  unable  to  wean  that  Government  from 
its  premeditated  course  of  shiftiness  and  procrastination. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  conduct  has  been 
the  Chilean  plan  of  occupying  the  coveted  territory  by  main  force 
ad  perpetuam,  at  the  most  favourable  opportunity. 

That  opportunity  was  afforded  in  1878,  when  the  Chilean  forces 
were  augmented  on  account  of  the  Argentine  question,  and  they 
have  been  directed  against  Bolivia. 

A  pretext  was  wanted,  and  the  Chilean  Government  found  one 
in  the  Law  of  the  14th  February,  1878,  enacted  by  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  10  cente  per  quintal 
on  the  saltpetre  exported  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  to  which  the 
Bolivian  Qovemment  had  made  a  gratuitous  concession  of  vast 
lands  producing  saltpetre:  a  purely  private  matter  which  oould 
neither  injure  the  righto  of  Chile  nor  affect  her  international  policy. 

The  discussion  respecting  boundaries  was  interrupted  in  1863, 
because  the  Chilean  Government  had  always  eluded  the  means  of 
reconciliation  and  arbitration,  still  pursuing  its  plan  of  actual  oc- 
cupation, which  it  carried  out  in  that  year,  Bolivia  good 
reason  to  issue  the  Law  of  tiie  5lh  June,  whieii  autiiorized  the  Gov- 
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ernment  to  declare  war,  provided  that  the  conciliatory  means  of 
diplomacy  should  fail  to  obtain  the  restoration  ol  the  oeeapied 
territory.  For  this  reason  the  relations  with  that  coimtiy  were 
broken  off. 

Then  eame  the  Government  of  General  Melgarejo,  and  whilst  the 
principle  of  restoration  conjured  up  by  the  ancient  mother-ooontty 
was  disturbing  American  tranquillity,  that  Government  signed  the 
compact  of  alliance,  in  which  Chile  took  part,  and  therewith  stipu- 
lated the  Boundary  Treaty  of  1866,  defining  the  24th  parallel  as 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  nations. 

The  popular  revolution  of  1871,  exercising  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
changed  what  the  Melgarejo  Administraticm  had  done;  but  in  def- 
erence to  the  faith  of  hitemational  compacts,  the  arrangement  with 
Chile  was  respected,  and  it  was  revised  in  1874,  when  the  principal 
condition  of  tiie  demarcation  at  the  24th  parallel  was  ratified.  By 
Article  IV  of  this  latter  Treaty — that  Article  havincr  no  necessary 
connectioTi  with  the  main  object  of  the  Treaty^ — Cliilean  subjects, 
their  capital  and  occupation,  were  exempted  from  all  impositions. 

The  Law  of  the  14th  February,  1S78,  on  revising  and  :ii)[iro.  ing 
the  concession  made  by  tlie  Government  on  the  27th  November, 
1873,  to  the  Antofa«?asta  Saltpetre  and  Railway  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, imposed  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  quintal  on  the  saltpetre  ex- 
ported, ns  tlie  only  compensation  for  the  enormous  and  extra  lej^al 
concessions  gratuitously  made  to  the  Company,  under  the  name  of 
adjustment.  The  Legislative  Body,  which  Tni?rht  have  rejected  as 
null  and  void  that  rompnot,  m-inifestly  injurious  to  the  State,  did 
no  more  than  require  the  slight  compensation  above  referred  to, 
thus  ginng  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  caution  and  tact  with 
which  it  proceeded;  respecting  thus  the  plighted  word  of  the  Qor- 
emment,  and  reconciling,  as  far  as  possible,  equity  with  law,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Company  with  those  of  the  State. 

The  Company,  representing  this  as  an  intrusion  upon  its  rights, 
renounced  the  litigation  which  it  might  have  persisted  in,  and  took 
upon  itself  to  ignore  all  forms  established  by  the  Bolivian  laws^  by 
presenting  its  complaint  to  the  Government  of  Chile,  on  the  plea 
of  Chilean  nationality  and  residence  at  Valparaiso. 

The  Cabinet  of  Santiago  lost  no  time  in  giving  a  diplomatic 
character  to  this  proceeding,  which  was  m  fiact  one  of  home  law, 
and  in  a  despatch  of  the  8th  of  November,  1878,  conched  its  de- 
cisions in  an  nnnsoal  tone,  and  with  unexampled  haughtiness,  de* 
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maiiding  that  the  operation  of  the  Law  of  the  14th  Februaiy  should 
be  suspended,  or  that  the  Boundary  Treaties  should  be  annulled. 

Its  allegation  was  that  the  aforesaid  imposition  violated  Article 
IV  of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  August,  1874.  My  Government  con- 
sidered this  complaint  neither  well-founded  nor  just,  inasmuch 
as  the  impost  originated  in  a  private  contract,  and  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  slight  and  insignificant  compc]isution  tor  the  enormous 
and  gratuitous  concessions  made  to  the  Company.  The  execution 
of  the  Law  was  therefore  ordered;  but,  as  the  Company  had  for- 
mally protested,  ignoring  the  obligatory  character  thereof,  the 
Government  had  to  declare  the  contract  of  the  27th  November 
rescinded,  and  consequently  to  order  the  suspension  of  the  irapoed- 
tion  impugned  hv  the  Chilean  Government. 

The  contract,  mtjiroperly  willed  adjustment,  having  been  rescind- 
ed, the  discussion  ought  to  have  become  a  purely  private  question 
to  be  debated  before  the  Tribunals  of  Justice,  and  in  wliich  the 
Chilean  Ooveniment  could  not  interfere,  inasmuch  as,  the  oik  r;i*if>Ti 
of  the  Law  of  the  14th  February  having  been  suspended,  the  im- 
post itself,  the  pending  trial,  the  alleged  violation  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  August,  1874,  and,  finally,  the  international 
arbitration  proposed  and  required  by  that  Grovemment,  had  van- 
ished all  at  once. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  natural  and  logical  solution  of  the  dis- 
pute with  the  Company.  The  Tribunals  having  declared  the  legal- 
ity of  the  revocation  which  the  Government  had  pronounced  in  iu 
administrative  capacity  onIy»  the  restoration  of  the  saltpetre  lands 
would  be  obtained  by  the  same  legal  means  and  through  the  same 
Tribunals  of  Justice  without  tumult  or  violence.  I  am  very  proud 
to  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  Bolivian  Hagistraey  has  more 
than  once  given  striking  proofs  of  its  wisdom,  of  its  high  degree 
of  enlightenment)  and  of  its  perfect  independenee. 

This  was  remarkably  evinced  not  long  ago  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  favour  of  the  Chilean  citizen  Juan  Qarday's 
claim  against  the  National  Government 

But  unfortunately  the  international  arbitration  so  earnestly  in- 
sisted upon  was  nothing  more  than  a  pretext  to  conoeal  the  pre- 
conceived project  of  conquest  and  annexation  which  has  just  been 
deliberately  put  in  execution.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Chilean  Legation  would  not  discufjs  the  grounds  of  the  resolution 
of  the  1st  February  last,  and  hastened  to  precipitate  the  conflict 
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Years  ago  the  Chilean  novemmeiit  saw  with  envious  feelings  the 
rapid  development  and  a<;^randisement  ol  the  port  of  Antofagasta, 
coveted  the  wealth  of  Caracoles,  and  cast  eyes  upon  the  guano  of 
Mejillcmes,  as  a  sure  means  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  its  empty 
Treasury;  and  it  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  snatch  those 
possessions  from  Bolivia.  The  love  of  lucre,  Ktimulated  by  the 
facility  of  the  enterprise,  has  been  the  real  incentive  to  the  Chilean 
invasion. 

In  enunciating  a  judgment  so  grave  and  severe,  I  ought  to  ad- 
duce the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  die'atorial  des- 
patch of  the  8th  November  last  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Chile  even  then  threw  light  upon  the  aims  of  bis  Govern- 
ment; but  having  recollected  the  tenour  of  Article  II  of  the  Gom- 
plemental  Treaty  of  the  21st  July,  1875,  he  had  to  propose  arbitra- 
tion much  against  his  will.  Meanwhile,  formidable  preparations 
for  war  were  gomg  on  in  Chile;  the  Blanco  Encalada  was  sent  to 
the  waters  of  Antofagasta  with  su£Scient  troops  on  board  for  dis- 
embarkation; stronger  forces  were  stationed  in  the  port  of  Caldexa, 
and  the  Charg§  d 'Affaires,  Senor  Videla,  received  peremptory 
orders  to  precipitate  the  discussion  and  to  bring  on  the  conflict 
These  were  the  antecedents  to  his  despatch  of  the  8th  February 
last  insisting  upon  international  arbitration;  but  in  the  meantime 
his  Government  and  the  military  chiefs  stationed  at  Caldera,  with- 
out any  knowledge  or  notice  of  the  result  of  the  negotiations  that 
were  goinu:  on  in  this  city,  broke  the  Treaties  with  Bolivia  by  in- 
vading her  territory  with  an  armed  force;  so  that  Senor  Videla's 
negotiations  were  but  simulated,  and  their  only  object  was  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  my  Government,  which,  very  far  from  doubt- 
ing th.e  fidelity  of  the  Chilean  (rovernment  or  the  integrity  of  its 
iiepresentalive,  felt  (luite  sure  that  a  question  simply  economical 
and  of  little  importance  could  not  be  settled  otherwise  than  am- 
icably, and  could  never  profluee  a  ca^iui  belli  between  two  neiuli- 
bourin?  liepublics  which  had  belonged  to  the  American  alliance, 
and  which,  it  was  to  be  supj)osed,  were  anmiated  with  that  spirit 
of  peace  and  confi-atemity  so  necessary  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  continent  for  their  common  development  and  prf)[rress. 
•  •••••••• 

However  good  the  reasons  may  have  been  which  were  adduced 
against  the  execution  of  the  Law  of  the  14th  February,  Chile  had 
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no  right  to  break  the  Boundary  Treaties,  or  to  allege  reaoqnisitum 
of  what  had  never  belonged  to  her. 

The  Boundary  Treaties  are  considered  as  reciprocal  oessions; 
they  are  real  adjustments  In  which  each  of  the  Signatories  giyea 
up  a  part  of  its  rights  in  exchange  for  the  security  of  the  rest 
Tour  Excellency  hnows  that  these  Treaties,  like  those  of  eeaslcii, 
exchange  of  territories,  and  in  general  all  those  which  estaUisli 
rights  that  cannot  he  tacitly  abolished,  hare  the  character  of  per> 
petuity  and  are  of  such  nature  that,  even  when  suspended  during 
war,  they  revive  at  once  without  necessity  of  express  agreemenL 
Thb  is  the  doctrine  of  the  most  approved  jurists. 


Chile  has  adduced  no  just  reason  whatever  to  account  for  the 
aggressive  war  which  siie  has  wa-^ed  against  Bolivin.  Nothing  can 
be  more  violent  and  nnjnsl  than  the  attack  ui)uii  Bolivia,  with  the 
conquest  of  )ier  territoiy  and  the  rujilure  of  her  Boiindai y  Trea- 
ties; and  now  that  she  has  been  phieed  in  such  an  extremity,  much 
against  her  will,  she  feels  it  to  be  her  inevitable  duty  to  have  re- 
course to  arms  for  the  defence  of  her  usuri)ed  territory,  her  de- 
frauded revenues,  her  insulted  dignity,  and  of  her  flag  basely  out* 
raged  on  her  own  soil. 

Bolivia  has  neitlier  wished  nor  sought  for  war,  for  she  is  essen- 
tially pacific  and  respects  the  rights  of  other  nations,  but  she  has 
no  fear  of  war,  she  accepts  it  willingly,  and  will  sliun  neither  effort 
nor  sacrifice  to  repel  force  by  force,  to  regain  her  rights,  and  to 
preserve  the  national  honour  intact. 

Tour  Excellency  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  this 
despatch  to  the  high  Government  which  you  represent,  so  that,  when 
fully  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  war,  it  may  do  justice 
to  the  attitude  which  Bolivia  has  been  forced  to  assume  and  be 
pleased  to  fulfill  toward  her  the  duties  consecrated  by  the  common 
law  of  nations. 

With  sentiments  of  the  most  distinguished  consideration,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  etc. 
HtM  Excellency 

Eulogio  Doria  Medina 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  
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No.  29.  Chilrak  Dbglabation  ov  Wab  Against  Bolivia 

AND  Pbru 

April  5,  1879 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Even  after  the  meeting  of  the  Chilonn 
council  of  state  March  28.  1879,  which  planned  the  expedition  against  (  allao, 
efforts  were  luadu  to  tiecuru  peace.  A  proposal  was  made  by  a  Chikuu  jurist 
thai  6idi  tountaf  ihoiild  eesM  war  preparations,  and  that  the  tax  of  tern 
aentam  dmiU  be  eoipeaded  pending  the  delibeiation  of  a  eongnH  of  pleai- 
potentiatriea  to  be  called  at  lima.  lAvalle  agfeed,  bnt  the  Chilean  war 
anaiatiy  lefmed.  As  late  as  April  2,  the  United  States  llinister  at  Sunt! ago, 
Thomas  Osbum,  wrote  to  Washington  that  Lavalle  was  still  in  ChiU*  and  peace 
waa  still  possible.    But  he  did  not  know  tfmt  military  timetables  had  started. 

The  a^esaor  of  the  fleet,  Sotomayur,  was  ilue  to  arrive  at  Antofagaata  where 
the  fleet  was  stationed  on  April  1.  Congress  was  to  give  authority  for  the 
war  April  2,  aa  it  did,  but  it  withheld  the  dedaratioa  a  few  dayi.  The  Chilean 
ninSitrjr  wanted  the  ileet  to  atiike  iiuiddy  at  Callao  while  the  Pemviaa  ahipa 
were  unprepared.  One  of  Peru's  iron  ships  had  its  boilers  out  and  the  otiier 
was  being  overhauled  in  docks.  The  fleet  was  notified  April  2  of  the  war 
authority  frraTited  by  congress  and  ordered  to  sail  in  war  order,  proeedan 
como  cn  campana,  to  Callao.  April  3  Lavallo  and  (lodoi  were  to  nci-ivo  tlieir 
passports  which  would  give  two  more  days  before  war  should  be  formal  iy  de- 
dand.  Here  a  tttange  thing  happened  to  the  military  timetable.  On  Apirl 
3  Sotomagror  cabled  to  Chile:  "President^Fleet  is  going  to  Iqniqne  not  to 
Oallao.n  Iqaiqae  4,000  men  300  eavaliy.  Sail  tonight" 

On  April  5,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  MaxpOf  Cliile  declared  war  on 
both  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  same  day  the  Chilean  fleet  anchored  at  Tqnique 
and  the  commandant  and  foreign  consulates  were  notified  that  the  port  was 
under  blockade.  Seven  daj'S  after  the  proclamation  of  war  a  circular  was 
issued  to  the  foreign  chancelleries  stating  the  position  of  Chile  in  the  struggle. 
It  is  inteiesting  to  note  that  a  f^  days  before  declaring  war  the  government 
pinblisbed  in  the  official  daily  a  long  deseription  of  the  desert  not  only  to 
paraBid  23*,  but  to  the  boondaiy  of  Pom.  It  was  written  in  the  glowing  tcrmn 
of  a  prospectus  of  a  stock  company's  mine.^z  The  copy  of  the  declaration  of 
war  is  from  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  for  1878-79,  Vol.  hXX,  pp.  184, 
185. 

Declaration  of  War  by  Chile  Agaiuiit  Peru 
Zeiion  I'  lc  ire,  Iiitendente  of  the  Province  of  Santiago. 

His  Exceiiency  the  President  of  the  Keiiubiie  has  commumcated 
to  me  the  following  supreme  Decree  bearin^^  this  day's  date: — 

In  virtue  of  the  faculty  conferred  on  by  No.  18  of  Article 
82  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Law  of  the  3rd  in- 
stant I  hereby  grant  and  decree : 

*^  Iquique  was  the  capital  and  chief  port  of  Tarapac&y  the  great  Peruvian 
aitiate  center  and  lival  of  Antofitgasta  in  eo^rting  nitiatee. 
St  I7iiifed  8taU9  FarHf*  BdaUim  for  1879,  pp.  162-167. 
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The  GovemmeiLt  of  Chile  declares  war  with  the  Gk>venmieiit  of 
PeriL 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  impart  this  Declaration  to 
friendly  nations,  setting  forth  the  just  motives  of  the  war;  and 
tiie  Minister  of  the  Interior  shall  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  with  due 

solemnity. 

Given  at  Santiago,  the  5tli  day  of  April,  1879. 

Pinto 

ik-ii.sitiiu  i'lais  Alejandro  Fierro 

Joiiquin  Blest  (  laiiu  Julio  Zegers 

Cornel  io  Saavedi  a 
Therefore,  in  order  that  this  may  come  to  the  knowledge  ot"  all, 
let  it  be  publislied  and  placed  in  the  archives. 
Given  in  my  office,  this  5th  of  April,  1879. 

Zeuon  Freire 

Ramon  San  Martin 

Declai-atioii  of  War  by  Chile  Against  Bolivia 

Zeiiun  Freire,  Intendente  of  the  Province  of  Santiago. 

His  Kxeelleney  the  President  of  the  Kei)ul)!i('  lias  coinniunicated 
to  me  the  follow inp:  .su])i'eT7ie  Deeree  bearing'  this  day  s  date:— 

In  virtue  of  the  laeuity  conleiTcd  on  me  by  No.  18  of  Article 
82  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Law  of  3rd  instant,  I  hereby  grant 
and  decree: 

The  Government  of  Chile  declares  war  with  the  Government  of 
Bolivia.  Tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior  shall  bring  this  declaration 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  causing  it  to  be 
published  with  due  solenniity. 

Given  at  Santiago,  the  dth  day  of  April,  1879. 

Pinto 

Belisario  Prats  Alejandro  Fierro 

Joaquin  Blest  Gana  Julio  Zegers 

Gomelio  Saavedra 
Therefore,  in  order  that  this  may  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  all, 
let  it  be  published  and  placed  in  tiie  arehives. 
Given  in  my  office,  this  5th  of  April,  1879. 

Zenon  Freire 

]^*niStt  San  Martin 
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No.  30.  Pebuvian  Decree  of  Casus  Fobdebis 

Apill  «,  1879 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOUKCE.— Wheu  Prt'sident  Daza  of  Bolivia  mjiit 
a&  envoy  to  Pent  to  requMt  aid  recording  to  the  tenna  of  the  alliaaoe  of 
1873  the  iRtter  comitiy  was  unable  to  give  eifeetiTO  aid.  BtB  was  pxaetically 
bankrupt,  great  loans  had  been  contracted  against  the  deeUning  deposits  of 
gnano;  the  moTiopotizntion  of  the  nitrate  work  of  Taiapael  had  not  helped 
matters,  and  20,000,nno  solih  of  paper  mon>'v  }v.>.<\  l)fon  isstifH. 

Nifoliis  Pi^rola  had  headed  a  revolutiou  against  President  Mariano  l*rado, 
seized  the  best  ahip  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  the  l/utwcar,  which  the  preaident 
had  to  proclaim  a  pirate  ship.  When  Pi^rola  interfered  with  some  British 
paaaenger  ships  in  order  to  get  news  and  supplies  Admiral  De  Hoise,  the  ecnn- 
inaader  of  a  British  warship  attempted  to  take  the  Hwwnr  as  a  pirate  ship. 
Pi^rola  H'^isted  and  the  lluascar  fought  De  Horse's  ^liip  to  a  draw.*^  Al- 
though Pii'Tola  had  little  folhtwin^^  and  he  s\irrendere<l  the  Ewiscar  to  the 
rest  of  th(i  Peruvian  fleet,  the  incident  weakened  the  prestige  of  Prado's 
government,  and  it  is  related  to  show  the  state  of  unreadiness  for  war  in  Peru. 
The  church  party  which  vigorously  opposed  the  public  works  policy  of  the 
government  blo^ed  legislation,  to  get  pennons  for  the  crew  of  the  JBiiOfMr, 
Distracted  withont  and  within  tibe  government  of  Peru  was  not  prepared  to 
be  of  mueh  help  to  Bolivia. 

Giilc  controlled  the  ocean  to  the  south  and  no  war  materials  could  be  ob- 
tiiTipd  from  Europe  although  eleventh  hour  attempts  wor<»  itiade  to  do  so. 
Materials  were  ordered  from  the  TTnited  States  to  be  smugfjh'd  acroRs 
Panama.^^  Naturally  in  Lima  and  Laliao  there  was  plenty  of  war  excitement, 
bat  in  the  interior  the  war  was  not  at  first  given  much  attention.  It  was  hj 
no  means  a  popular  war  in  Pern  as  it  was  in  Chile  where  the  "secret  treaty" 
was  considered  suffleient  osmm  hetH  in  itself  to  say  aofhiag  of  tiie  "levia* 
dieation"  of  the  desert  of  Ataeama.  The  decree  of  C4i8us  foederis  by  Peru 
was  followed  on  May  1  hy  n  long  eireular  settiiifr  f"rtli  t!ie  position  of  Peru 
in  the  struggle.  The  fh^cree  is  from  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  for 
1878-79,  Vol.  LXX,  p.  692. 

Mariano  I.  PradOi  President  of  the  Republie,  eonaidering: — 

1.  That  by  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  February,  1873,  the  Re- 
publics of  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  solenmly  bound  to  mutually  guaran- 
tee  one  another  their  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  also  the 
integrity  of  their  respective  territories. 

2.  That  the  insult  offered  by  Chile  to  Bolivia  by  the  occupation 
of  the  23nl  and  24th  degrees  of  that  country's  sea-coast,  under  the 
pretence  of  revindicating  their  own,  is  equivalent  to  an  attack  on 
the  said  rights  of  Bolivia,  and  is  expressly  pointed  out  in  the  first 


33  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1876-77,  pp.  744-767. 
•*  Flint,  Chas.      Ifemoriet  of  an  Active  Life,  Chapter  Vm. 
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portion  of  the  Ilnd  Article  of  the  Treaty  referred  to  as  the  chief 
and  principal  cause  why  the  alliance  shoald  come  into  force. 

3.  That  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Bolivia,  on  a  special  missdon,  has  requested,  by  order  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, the  declaration  of  the  casus  foederis,  and  the  consequent 
bringinjar  into  effect  of  the  said  Treaty;  and  that  Toru  has  en- 
deavoured by  e\'ery  conciliatory  measure  possible  to  keep  the  peace 
between  the  Republics  in  question,  first  interposiug  her  gootl  oOice-s 
and  afterwards  olTenng  her  mediation  in  due  form,  the  only  re^iult 
of  whieii  has  been  the  declaration  of  war  made  by  the  Government 
of  Chile  against  Peru : 

I  decree : 

The  Republic  of  Pern  decrees  that  the  casus  foederi.'^  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  February,  1873,  with  liolivia  has  ar- 
rived ;  and,  consequently,  the  time  has  come  when  the  alliance  must 
come  into  effect  with  all  its  stipulations. 

The  respective  Ministers  of  State  are  charged  with  the  issuing 
of  the  necessary  orders  for  the  faithful  and  exact  foMlment  of  this 
Decree,  and  of  making  it  known  and  published. 

Given  in  the  Government  House  of  Lima,  this  6th  day  of  April, 
1879. 

Mariano  1.  Prado 

Manuel  Irigoyen 

No.  31.     SOTOMAYOR  LETTER  UrGING  BOLIVIA  TO  BSEAK 

Her  Aiuancb  with  Psbu 

April  8. 1879 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— About  the  time  President  Daza  was 
■howing  a  belligerent  attitode  toward  CShila  sad  tlie  latter  was  prapariag  to 
ooenpy  Antofagaata,  two  promiiumt  ^oong  mea  from  Ghito  had  appioadwd 
two  BoliviaB  ex-ofl^t-lnls  with  a  propoeal  to  uTerthiow  President  Daza  and 

to  prevent  Bolivia  from  going  to  war  with  Chile  over  Antofafiasta,  sajing 
that  Chile  would  aid  Bolivia  in  taking  Tacna-Arica  from  Peni  the  former's 
natural  outlet  to  the  ocean.  These  officials,  Casimiro  Conal  and  General 
Manuel  Rendon,  had  been  exiled  Daza  and  were  then  at  i'uno,  Peru.  Nat- 
urally they  wonld  bo  expected  to  Uaten  to  oneli  a  propoeaL 

This  poliej  was  zather  widely  feirored  hy  Chileaiia  of  high  poeition.  Wan 
Chilean  foroeo  ooenpied  Antofagaata  aad  Cobtja  a  Bolivian  aoldiar,  CoUaul 
Canseco,  who  had  been  taken  prbonrr  was  given  his  liberty  under  the  eon- 
flition  that  he  tnk''  similar  propnsnlf  to  pnomtes  of  Daza  in  T.n  Paz.** 

April  11,  President  Pinto  wrote  to  Rafael  Botomayor  who  had  already  adopted 


SI  Bdiiaaunito^  Daaial  8-i  BotMa  y  Bui  JDMVdtot  en  ol  Paelflo^  p.  Ig7« 
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the  Idea  nying:  '*The  niofl  aatiafictoij  solntion  <if  (Im  quMtuni  in  which 
we  ilnd  onnelvw  eonpioiiiiaed  (eompromeOdcs)  would  be  aa  alliaace  with 
Bolivia,  by  wliieb  die  would  take  the  aontheni  depaitmaite  of  Peroy  leaving 

-as  the  coast  to  the  f&nr  Loa.  Bolivia  once  separated  from  Pent,  the  war 
woTild  not  In^t  long.  This  chance  won't  come  twice  nnd  Bolivia  ought  to 
7f>  it."'*''  BcsidcM  trying  to  break  the  nlliance  hy  i  n  huh  of  the  political 
enemies  of  Daza  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  Daza  iiimsclf  to  break  the 
alliance.  Tho  following  letter  was  written  by  Juatiano  Sotomayor,  former 
eoaeal  to  Bolivia,  who  evidently  wae  acquainted  with  Daea.  From  Pieecott, 
Bl  PnhUiM  ConHnenM,  pp.  287-290. 

Santiago,  April  8,  1879 

Sefior  Don.  Hilari^  Daza 

La  Paz 
Apreeiado  amigo. 

I  ha^e  been  here  for  a  month  and  you  will  not  need  me  to  tell 
yon  why  I  have  eome. 

The  rapture  of  relations  betwe^  Bolivia  and  Chile  has  been 
very  painful  to  me,  because  I  have  always  been  of  the  opmion  that 
there  should  not  be  any  other  countries  in  South  America  that 
should  cultivate  closer  relations  of  friendship. 

Peru,  on  the  other  hand  is  the  worst  enemy  of  Bolivia,  she  is  the 
one  that  holds  her  under  the  weight  of  her  customs  regulations, 
the  master  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  to  a  certain  point 
political,  liberty  of  Bolivia. 

Chile  has  taken  to  Bolivia  industry  and  capitul.   With  that  im-, 
pulse  mining  lias  taken  on  considerable  growth,  which  activity  has 
had  to  effect  the  agrieulture  and  wealth  ut  the  country. 

Chile  is  the  only  country  that  can  free  Bolivia  from  the  yoke 
which  Peru  imposes  on  her. 

Chile  is  also  the  only  nation  which  allied  with  Bolivia  can  {jivc 
her  what  she  lacks  to  be  a  great  nation,  namely,  her  own  ports  and 
free  communication. 

Can  Bolivia  hope  to  find  in  Cobija  and  the  other  ports  of  her 
littoral  an  outlet  for  her  commerce?   Profound  error. 

The  only  natural  ports  for  Bolivia  are  Arica,  lio,  and  MoUendo 
or  Islay. 

Allied  with  Peru  and  making  war  on  Chile,  what  will  happen  to 
Bolivia  if  Chile  is  conquered?  She  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Peru 
and  suffer  as  before  under  the  weight  of  her  duties.  And  if  Chile 
should  triumph,  what  would  the  allies  gainf  Bolivia,  ecmquered 


M  Ibid,  p.  158. 
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or  conqueror,  will  remain  without  porUi  and  handicapped  as  & 

nation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bc^livia  united  to  Chile,  wouldn't  she  be  sure 
of  conquering  Peru '?  Wouldn 't  she  have  it  in  her  power  to  poonv 
a  door  to  the  street  which  she  now  lacks f 

One  thing  here  I  have  noted  since  my  arrival.  Tliere  is  no  hatred 
whatever  of  Bolivia,  the  persons  and  property  of  Boiivians  hmxt 
been  reapected,  the  war  with  Bolivia  haan't  stirred  the  comttir; 
except  for  some  movement  or  other  of  troops  we  would  eeem  to  he 
in  peace.  But  when  the  moment  arrived  to  declare  war  against  | 
Pern  the  country  arose  en  masse,  as  one  man,  and  all  have  known 
that  Peru  lias  filled  the  measure  with  her  intrignesy  ingratitudes 
and  disloyalty,  and  all  that  is  talked  of  is  punishing  her  terribly: 

Against  Peru  we  will  fight  to  the  death;  Bolivia,  we  eannot  hate 
her. 

Viliy  are  we  gmng  so  out  of  the  way  making  wars  that  we  do 
not  like  and  alliances  even  that  we  do  not  wantt 

Would  there  still  not  be  time  to  put  things  in  order!   Why  not? 

Now  or  never  Bolivia  ought  to  think  about  gaining  her  plaoo  33 
a  uaiioii.  her  real  independence,  which  certainly  is  not  in  Auto- 
fagasta  but  rather  in  Ariea. 

After  tills  war  it  will  be  too  late ;  Chile  as  coiniucror  would  not 
consent  to  it.  nt  lcn5;t  unless  Bolivia  does  her  part.  Peru  as  a  con- 
(jueror  will  impose  Uie  law  on  Bolivin  lier  ally,  and  on  Chile  her 
enemy,  and  Chile  weakened  would  not  be  able  to  aid  Bolivia  it 
she  should  ask  it. 

The  man  who  should  give  to  Bolivia  her  independenee  from  Peru, 
would  be  greater  than  Bolivar  and  Sucre,  because  they  only  gave 
her  an  imitation  of  liberty  and  he  would  be  giving  her  real  and 
true  independence. 

Was  not  such  a  coUosal  enterprif^c  reserved  for  you! 

Your  friend  etc., 

J.  Sotomayor 

Copy. 

Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Bolivia 
P.  Matienso 
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No.  32.   Ofinioi7  of  Minister  Thomas  Osboen  on  Chilean 

Objectives  in  the  Wak 

April  10,  U7» 

INTBODUCTION  ANT)  SOURCE —In  his  despatch  to  Secretary  Evarta 
containing  the  Chilean  notilleation  of  a  state  of  war,  Mr.  Oabora  said  that 
he  believed  Chile  would  retain  Tarapaei  if  she  took  it  from  Peru  in  the 
struggle.  17.  8.  Foreign  Selationtt  1979,  pp.  167-108. 

Sir:  As  will  be  seen  from  the  inclosed  translation  of  a  note  re- 
ceived by  nie  from  the  minister  of  foreiirn  relations,  war  was  fur- 
mnlly  declared  ajj^ainst  Peru  on  tiie  5th  instant,  and  on  the  same 
da  v  I  he  port  of  Iquique  was  placed  in  blockade  by  the  CMlean 
squadron. 

The  government  promises  a  statement  of  tiie  reasons  for  its 
action,  for  the  information  oi'  friendly  g-overnments,  in  a  few  ilays. 
Awaitnig  it,  I  inelose  a  slip  from  a  newspai)er  containing  the 
'  •  memorandum, ' '  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  simultaneously 
with  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  army  is  being  rapidly  increased,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
abatement  in  the  enthusiasm. 

Iquique  is  the  great  niter  depot  of  Peru,  and  is  situated  about 
midway  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  from  north  to  south.  This 
province  extends  to  the  Bolivian  frontier  on  the  north,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  in  its  niter  and  guano 
deposits.  If  Chili  succeeds  in  getting  possession  of  Tarapaci  she 
will,  I  judge,  insist  upon  holding  it.  An  intelligent  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  and  who  formerly  lived 
In  Tarapac6,  estimates  the  value  of  its  niter  deposits  alone  at  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

I  have,  ete., 

Thomas  A.  Osbom 
No.  33.  Chilean  War  Cibgulab 

April  12,  1879 

INTBODUCnON  AND  SOUBCE.—The  statement  of  the  side  of  Chile 
of  the  question,  promised  in  the  Chilean  declaration  of  war,  follows  in  a  lengthy 
eirenlar.  From  17.  3.  Foreign  EckOiaM,  1879,  pp.  168-172. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Santiago,  April  12,  1879. 
Mr.  Minister:   Annexed  to  the  present  note  you  will  find  a  copy 
of  the  official  gazette  of  Chili,  from  which  yuu  will  learn  the  author- 
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ity  conferred  on  my  government  by  the  high  anthorities  of  the 
state  to  declare  war  against  Peru,  and  conduct  it  to  an  end  by  all 
the  means  rec()«!:nized  by  the  rights  of  nations^  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  the  disi)Osal  of  the  couiilry. 

Hy  order  oi"  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  republic,  I  ful- 
fill the  duty  of  iniorming  you  of  the  grave  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  this  unavoidable  though  lamentable  resolution, 
which  breaks  old  tXes  that  Chili  has  always  endeavored  to  strenfi^en* 


My  goyemment  veiy  recently  complied  with  its  duty  in  mani* 
f esting  to  those  with  whom  it  has  the  pleasure  to  maintain  ooidial 
relations,  the  eireumstances  which  obliged  it  to  declare  at  an  end 
the  treaty  existing  with  Bolivia,  and  to  occupy  the  territory  lying 
between  parallels  23  and  24  S.  lat. 


It  is  paiiil'ul,  but  a1  the  same  time  indispensable,  to  brin*^  to  the 
memory  of  friendl}-  powers  another  evident  reason  that  my  govern- 
ment could  have  wished  not  to  reveal,  out  of  respect  to  a  state  of 
the  same  oricrin.    Ofliciul  documents,  and  still  more,  the  private 
history  of  Chilian  industry  on  the  coast  1  id  ween  23"  and  24°  8. 
lat.,  arc  witnesses  that  cannot  be  refuted  to  the  fact  thai  since 
1866  to  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  Antofagasta,  the  Bolivian 
Government  ai)peai's  to  have  conceived,  oi-tranized,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice an  iiitlexil)le  system  of  persecution  against  the  development 
of  Chilian  enteri)rises  wliich  have  been  the  only  origin  and  the 
principal  element  of  the  wealth  of  that  locality,  never  suspected 
and  never  stimulated  by  the  private  industry  or  national  protection 
of  Bolivia. 

The  capital  of  this  republic,  and  that  developed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws  without  distinction  of  nationality,  being  em- 
barked in  costly  speculations,  my  government  could  not  view  with 
indifference  the  adoption  by  Bolivia  of  special  measures  tending 
to  place  Chilians  in  an  exceptional  situation.  Soon  after  the  treaty 
of  1866,  and  then  after  that  of  1874,  the  painful  certainty  was 
realized  that  in  Bolivia  no  idea  existed  of  individual  guarantees. 
Taxes  were  imposed  under  the  pretext  of  municipal  rates;  dii- 
graceful  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  authorities  on  eitinns 
of  this  republic;  and  finally,  a  Chilian  enterprise  for  the  working 
of  nitrate  beds,  authorized  by  the  Bolivian  Qovemment,  afforded 
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a  pretext  for  a  law  imconeilable  with  the  moat  essential  stipula- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1874. 

My  government  could  not  and  ought  not  abandon  its  citizens  to 
the  caprice  of  that  of  Bolivia,  and  less  to  the  discretion  of  its  siib- 
altems;  and  the  official  docnmcnls  inserted  in  Uic  reports  of  the 
ministry  of  foreign  a  (lairs  since  ISOG  render  unnecessary  any 
additional  proof  that  since  then  till  now  it  has  been  impossible  to 
restrain  the  action  of  the  Bolivian  authorities. 

These  precedents  showed  sufficiently  that  the  occupation  of  Anto- 
fagasta  was  ure:ently  required,  throuj?h  the  violation  of  the  treaty; 
and  my  goveniment  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  ordering 
it,  for  the  protection  ot  mtt  icsts  and  persons  threatened  by  meas- 
ures which  respected  no  ri«rhts  whatever. 

The  occupation  effected  on  February  14  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  still  less  as  a  threat  on  the  part  of 
my  government  against  the  sovereignty  of  Bolivia.  Nor  was  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cabinet  of  Santiago  intended  to 
modify  -the  geographieal  limits  of  the  neighboring  nations.  In  this 
conflict,  which  never  would  have  arisen  if  even  a  show  of  respect 
had  been  evinced  for  the  spirit  and  letter  of  treaties,  which  this 
repablie  has  aimed  at  from  the  beginning,  with  the  greatest  frank- 
ness, was  to  defend  its  national  rights  and  to  protect  property. 
Before  1866  we  possessed  effectively  np  to  parallel  23.  By  the 
treaty  of  that  year  we  accepted  the  exploitation  in  common  up  to 
parallel  25;  and  subsequently  we  ftsed  the  limits  of  Chili  at  24, 
on  condition  of  the  n^hbormg  republic  leaving  our  industry  free 
frcMU  any  new  exaction. 

The  situation  of  the  two  republics  seemed  to  he  dear  enough. 
•  Chili  renounced  its  effective  possession  up  to  lat.  23*  S.;  Bolivia 
ceded  its  fantastic  pretentions  up  to  lat  24* ;  and  both  countries, 
respecting  the  fact  that  Antofagasta,  Mejillones,  Caracoles,  and 
Salinas  were  of  Chilean  creation,  agreed  to  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  the  industries  established  on  those  regions.  .  .  . 


It  was  our  duty  then  to  confide  in  the  loyalty  of  Peru;  still  more, 
we  had  the  right  to  demand  it,  either  on  the  ijround  of  a  sincere 
friendship,  or  ns  a  slif^ht  return  for  the  blood  of  our  citizens  and 
our  trciisiirc  sptnl  in  giving  that  country  a  nationality,  and  de- 
fending It  at  the  prit  e  of  our  own  ruin. 

It  was  natural  for  m  to  give  faith  to  the  professions  of  neutrality 
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which  the  Peruvian  Government  transmitted  to  us  through  our 
plenipoteni iai y ;  and  to  consider  as  friendly  the  intimation  given 
us  by  that  cabinet,  that  until  war  was  declared  it  must  permit  the 
passage  of  Bolivian  troops  through  its  territory*,  in.  virtue  of  a 
previous  treaty. 

There  were,  however,  various  antecedents  which  contradicted  in 
a  cri-eat  measure  the  declarations  that  now  we  may  stigmatize  as 
insidious,  with  full  knowledi^e  of  the  circumstances.  The  Pn  sident 
of  Peru  did  not  liesitntc  to  express  his  feai-s  for  the  pressure  that 
might  be  brouj2:ht  to  bear  in  an  oi)posite  sense  by  a  reckless  i)opular 
opinion.  He  hinted  at  the  not  improbable  event  of  the  action  of 
the  authorities  being  interfered  with,  and  recognized  the  influence 
of  certain  circles  whose  disaffection  to  Chili  is  only  founded  on 
the  childish  jealousy  with  which  our  prosperity  is  regarded. 

This  caused  my  government  to  observe  an  attitude  of  vigilant 
expcctatiim.  Aceoiding  to  the  rules  regulating  the  relations  of 
friendly  powers,  it  would  have  been  rash  to  provoke  a  definitive 
situation;  but  according  to  the  claims  of  our  own  regponsibilitj 
and  dignity,  we  were  hound  to  prepare  for  any  emergency. 

This  explains  the  reception  accorded  to  the  extraordinary  lega^ 
tion  from  Peru  which  arrived  at  Santiago  at  the  beginning  of 
March)  with  words  of  peace  and  eoneiliation. 

The  nature  of  the  complication  with  Bolivia  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  some  arrangement,  as  it  was  not  our  desire  to  make 
war  unnecessarily.  My  government,  however,  believed  that  all 
mediation  under  the  then  circumstances  was  inopportune;  that  it 
had  even  been  so  when  on  a  previous  occasion  it  had  been  offered 
by  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Peru;  and  that  the  cabinet  of  lima 
had  lost  the  occasion  of  interposing  its  friendly  offices,  even  if  it 
had  at  any  time  professed  them. 

•  •••••••• 

Believing  iirmly  that  mediation  for  the  moment  was  groundless, 
my  <?ovemment  yet  considered  that  such  belief  was  not  incom- 
l)atible  with  hearing  the  idons  of  the  Peruvian  (iovernnunt,  tnins- 
mittcfl  by  its  representative,  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  Lavalle.  At  the 
preliminary  conference  held  by  the  undei-sipicd  with  Senor  La- 
valle, it  appeared  that  the  oliject  of  the  mission  was  to  exchange 
ideas  and  make  general  observations  on  the  Chi  lino-Bolivian  ques- 
tion. As  then  the  belief  became  more  pronoimced  in  the  existence 
of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  concluded  in  the  year  1873  between 
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Pera  and  Bolivia,  it  seemed  advisable  to  interrogate  Senor  Lavalle 
oonceming  an  event  of  such  impOTtance;  and  as  at  the  same  time 
an  unusual  activity  was  observable  in  the  army  and  navy  of  Peru, 
explanations  were  demanded  as  to  the  signification  and  object  of 
such  preparations. 

Sefior  Lavalle  gave  the  following  reply: 

"That  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  treaty  alluded  to;  that  he 
believed  it  had  no  existence ;  that  it  could  not  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  1873,  because  the  legislature  being  biennial  till 
the  constitutional  reform  of  1878,  that  assembly  did  not  meet  in 
that  year;  and  that  he  was  sure  it  was  not  approved  on  the  follow- 
ing  years,  duriiiix  wliich  he  had  the  honor  of  [> residing  over  the 
diplomat ie  eommittee  of  Congress,  at  wiiieh  such  negotiation  would 
necessarily  have  had  to  be  discussed.  But  neverthelew?,  as  since 
his  arrival  in  Chili  he  had  heard  the  existence  of  this  treaty  spoken 
of,  he  had  asked  instructions  from  his  fioveriimcnt,  which  he  would 
communicate  immediately  they  were  received." 

Respectin?]^  the  belligerent  attitude  which  Pern  commenced  to 
assume,  its  representative  attributed  it  to  the  special  condition  of 
its  territory,  and  to  the  necessity  of  prevent inj^  its  violation  by 
the  operations  of  the  belligerents,  which  it  was  reasonable  to  anti- 
cipate, as  the  Bolivians  had  invaded  it  even  in  the  cases  of  internal 
commotion. 

These  explanations  were  not  tranquillizing,  because  they  were 
not  conclusive,  and  confirmed  my  government  in  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resolve  so  equivocal  a  situation  be- 
fore the  cabinet  of  Lima  itself;  and  even  without  knowing  its 
antecedents,  instructions  were  sent  at  the  first  moment  to  our 
minister  at  that  capital,  to  ask  for  a  prompt  declaration  of  neu- 
trality. 

The  cabinet  of  Lima,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  stating 
to  your  Excellency,  declared  to  our  representative  in  verbal  con- 
ference that  it  would  be  neutral  in  the  conflict  with  Bolivia,  and 
that  such  resolution  would  remain  in  suspense  until  the  declaration 
of  war  were  notified  to  it. 

On  March  14  our  minister  in  Lima  announced  to  my  government 
that  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Bolivia  had  made  known  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps  there  resident  that  his  country  was  at  war  with  Chili, 
and  on  the  same  day  orders  were  sent  Senor  Godoy  to  demand  the 
declaration  of  neutrality.    It  was  asked  for,  in  moderate  terms. 
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on  the  nth  of  the  same  month,  and  the  Penivian  chancellezy,  re- 
plying on  the  2l8t,  referred  to  inetmetions  that  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  its  envoy  extraordinary  in  Chili,  without  explaining  the 
reasons  which  induced  it  to  delay  the  8oluti<m  of  a  legitimate  right 
which  gave  no  margin  for  further  explanations.  The  distoyal 
evasion  of  Peru  was  unacceptable  even  to  the  least  suspicious  jodg* 
ment,  and  for  this  reason  my  government  informed  Sefior  Godoy 
on  the  same  day  that  it  did  not  admit  of  such  a  tardy  course  be- 
ing adopted;  that  it  innsted  on  claiming  its  right  In  Lima  itself; 
and  that  it  now  not  only  asked  Peru  to  define  its  attitude,  but  de- 
manded a  frank  explanation  as  to  the  object  of  its  armament,  and 
substantial  guarantees  for  the  future,  in  the  event  of  any  probable 
contingency. 


The  moment  had  therefore  arrived  to  dissipate  all  doubt.  My 
govenimont,  sensible  of  the  responsibility  \vei{,'hin£»  upon  it,  and 
being  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  rii^ht  of  *^e1f  defense  before  an  ill- 
defined  neutrality  that  was  arming  in  every  haste,  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  its  demands  the  pressing  nature  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  demanded. 

On  the  said  21st  of  March,  Sefior  Godoy  communicated  to  my 
government  the  result  of  that  step,  but  the  defective  telegraphic 
transmission  necessitated  the  rectification  of  the  dispatch,  which 
from  various  causes  could  not  be  effected  before  the  night  of  the 
24th.  His  note  had  not  been  replied  to  in  writing,  but  in  verbal 
conference  he  was  given  dearly  to  understand  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Peru  that  it  was  imposable  for  it  to  assume  a  neutral  attitude^ 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Bolivia.  In 
spite  of  the  importance  of  this  declaration,  that  government  in- 
sisted on  Chili  abiding  by  the  explanations  of  the  Peruvian  en- 
voy; and  exhibited,  with  an  impassiveness  at  variance  with  the 
simplest  demands  of  honor,  the  desire  of  postponing  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Notwithstanding,  my  government,  obedient  to  the  respect  which 
it  has  always  professed  toward  the  opinions  of  other  nations,  and 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  reproach  of  hastiness  by  the  omission  of 

any  essential  requisite  to  establish  clearly  the  situation  of  Peru, 
endeavored  to  obtain  explicit  and  exact  explanations. 

On  the  said  24th  of  March,  peremptory  instructions  were  sent 
to  our  minister  at  Lima.   According  to  them  he  was  to  iiiiiist  that 
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the  question  of  ii^  utrHlity  should  not  be  disnussed  in  Chili;  that 
wo  fi  en  landed  tlic  immediate  and  gunranleed  su<?pension  of  the 
a  i-inanieiit.  and  the  production  of  the  secret  treaty,  inqiiinn^  if  it 
was  approved  in  due  lorm,  and  if  Pera  was  disposed  to  abrogate 
it  immediately  and  give  us  the  requisite  explanations  for  having 
ikegotiated  in  secret^  while  on  tenns  of  friendship  with  us,  a  treaty 
showing  want  of  oonfidenee  in  and  even  of  hostility  toward  Chili 

Sueh  were  onr  last  demands  and  their  just  foundations.  Onr 
representative  in  liima,  patting  them  into  prompt  ezeontion,  eon- 
f  erred  verbally  with  the  head  of  the  Peravian  Government  and  the 
merahers  of  his  cabinet. 

The  result  of  those  conferences  was  the  following  declarations, 
which  suffice  without  any  comment  to  show  the  international  policy 
of  a  government  allied  till  then  with  us  by  a  treaty  of  friendship 
offered  by  Chili  when  tlic  toiciunt  masters  of  Peru  imposed  on  it 
an  humiliating  vassalage. 

The  cabinet  of  Lima,  without  a  tinge  of  shame,  undeterred  by 
recent  events,  without  evn?  the  franimess  which  occasionally  ex- 
cuses greet  faults,  tianqoiily  answered  onr  minister: 

1.  That  it  would  not  declare  nor  assume  an  attitude  of  neutral- 
ity, though  with  an  incomprehensihle  logic  it  offered,  nevertheless, 
on  its  already  violated  word,  to  suspend  its  warlike  preparations. 

2.  That  the  semt  treaty  with  Boliviar— «  shameful  net  spread 
for  our  friendship — was  duly  completed  for  a  Ion*?  time  past. 

3.  That  thnt  treaty,  whose  hidden  existence  was  the  l)cst  proof 
of  its  bast  aid  nature,  had  to  be  kept  secret  in  acconiance  with  one 
of  itii  articles,  calculated  cunnin^^^ly  ni^ainst  the  friend  of  many 
years,  the  ally  in  trouble,  the  savior  m  the  two  great  crisei*  ol  the 
nation  tliat  with  such  a  monument  testified  its  gratitude ;  and 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  singular  treaty  had  been  remitted  to 
Sedor  Lavalle;  but  on  the  undeistanding  that  it  should  only  be 
read  to  U8»  doubtless  to  satisfy  our  euriosity  to  know  a  negotiation 
whose  like  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  darkest  records  of  diplo- 
macy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  cabinet  of  Lima  had  the  assurance 
to  inaist,  with  all  the  appearance  of  seriousness,  on  the  possibiliQr 

of  the  continuance  of  the  pending  negotiations. 

If  all  this  was  not  war,  such  as  it  is  understood  by  civilized 
nations,  it  signified  the  same  thing,  under  the  transparent  disguise 
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of  a  mediator  who  assumed  the  double  part  of  a  friend  when  he 
was  an  interested  belligerent 

The  secret  treaty  of  February  6, 1873,  needs  no  lengthy  examina- 
tion to  ascertain  its  object ;  and  the  reserve  in  which  it  has  been 
maintained  couflnns  in  the  least  suspicious  mind  the  eonvictioii  that 
it  was  entered  into  solely  as  a  means  of  security  for  the  fiscal  ego- 
tism of  Peru  in  its  pecuniary  troubles,  and  to  aid  the  schemes  of 
the  Government  of  Bolivia,  a  perpetual  conspinitor  aj?ainst  the 
treaty  of  18GG.  In  1873,  neither  Peru  nor  Bolivia  was  threatened 
by  the  remotest  danger  of  territorial  dismemberment;  and  much 
less  could  it  be  foreseen  that  (^hili  cherished  such  idea,  seeing  that 
it  had  granted  to  Bolivia  whatever  that  republic  demande<l  in  the 
convention  ui  IsiiB^  applauded  by  the  Bolivian  people  as  a  splen- 
did manifestation  of  Chilian  generosity. 

The  treaty  of  1873  owed  its  origin — hidden  as  a  shameful  act — 
to  the  measures  adopted  by  Peru  at  that  epoch,  to  justify  one  of 
the  most  audacious  and  cruel  spoliations  witnessed  by  eoimtries 
submitted  to  a  regime  oi  common  respect  toward  the  industry  of 
all  nations. 

Peru  desired  to  monopolize  and  appropriate  the  nitrate  works; 
and  in  order  to  sustain  its  daily  diminishing  credit,  adopted  the 
supreme  measure  of  ruining  an  industry  to  satisfy  a  fiscal  voracity 
that  could  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  country 
that  has  lived,  thanks  to  its  territorial  wealth,  in  complete  oblivious- 
ness of  economy  and  labor. 


It  is  evident  that  Peru  sought  in  the  treaty  of  1873  to  protect 
the  financial  measures  it  meditated  against  an  industry  that  in  any 
commonly  scrupulous  country  would  have  had  the  right  to  develop 
itself  freely.  What  it  desired  was  to  strengthen  the  nitrate  monop- 
oly without  considering  the  sums  invested  in  that  industry;  for 
in  vain  are  antecedents  of  any  kind  scraped  up  to  justify  the  be- 
lief, not  probable,  but  evoi  possible,  of  any  aggression  against  the 
indeiiendence  or  dominion  of  the  contracting  powers. 

•  •••••••• 

As  a  last  analysis,  the  Peru-Bolivian  convention  was  for  Peni 
the  cold  calculation  oi"  a  trader;  and  for  Bolivia  a  vote  of  indemnity 
which  covered  the  previous  violations  and  future  infraetions  of 
the  agreement  of  1866,  The  monopolizing  interest  of  the  former 
republic  and  the  international  ill  faith  of  the  second,  found  their 
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&ithfiil  expression  in  that  document,  whose  eelebrity  will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  eondemnation  which  the  honest  conscience  of  every 
civilized  people  will  attach  to  it 

And  this,  your  Ezcelleney  will  observe  as  an  original  lesson  of 
diplomatic  loyalty,  was  on  the  eve  of  adjusting  the  treaty  of  1874, 
when  Chili,  without  necessity,  and  only  in  homage  to  peace,  being 
able  to  exact  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  agreed  to  re- 
nounce its  recognized  right  to  the  territory  between  24°  and  23°. 

There  is  even  yet  something  more  wortliy  of  observation.  Article 
3  of  the  secret  convention  reserves  to  each  party  the  qualification 
of  the  casus  foederis.  The  8th  establishes,  as  a  solemn  pledge,  to 
avert  war  as  far  as  possible,  enii»luying  conciliatory  means  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  and  among  them  arbitration. 


All  this  would  merit,  on  the  part  of  any  power  disinterested  in 
the  conflict,  qualifications  too  severe  for  my  government  to  repeat 
here  out  of  respect  for  that  of  your  Excellency.  The  nations  whose 
worthy  representatives  I  have  the  honor  to  address  will  observe 
by  the  accompanying  documents,  that  even  accepting  as  obligatory 
the  secret  treaty  of  1873,  the  Peruvian  Qovemment  was  free  from 
any  pledge.  That  of  Bolivia  refused  the  arbitration  referred  to 
in  article  8  of  the  secret  treaty,  as  it  did  in  the  treaties  celebrated 
with  Chili;  and  the  casus  foederi$  had  not  occurred,  inasmuch  as 
Chili  stated,  and  repeated  frequently,  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
conquer  a  hand's  breadth  of  Bolivian  territory.  Peru  not  only 
could  but  should  observe  the  strictest  neutrality,  even  observing 
the  secret  stipulations  binding  it  with  Bolivia;  because  these  are 
founded  on  the  existence  of  a  threat  against  territorial  integrity, 
which  was  never  thought  of  on  our  part ;  and  because  they  also  fix 
as  an  indispensable  precedent  to  the  casus  f&edsris  the  previous 
recourse  to  arbitration. 

The  explanations  given  by  Senor  Lavalle,  far  from  attenuating, 
strengthened  more  clearly,  if  that  be  possible,  the  terminenl  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  1873.  How  accept  the  trifling  excuse  that  it  con- 
tained a  generic  stipulation,  not  directed  at  Chili,  whilst  it  is  care- 
fully hidden  from  her  kiiowledge?  If  the  treaty  meant  a  {general 
guarantee  against  any  advance  of  a  foreign  power,  wliy  was  the 
co-operation  of  (Miili  not  sought,  which  has  given  more  than  one 
example  oi  being  the  first  to  contribute,  with  its  men  and  its 
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wealth,  toward  the  nuuntenanee  of  the  sovereignty  of  nations  of 
a  oommon  origint 

It  was  still  more  mconoeivable  that  Pern  should  inform  m  by 
its  envoy  that  the  reserve  of  the  treaty  arose  from  one  of  its  eon- 
ditions,  fearing  our  soseeptibilities  might  be  wounded  if  it  pro- 
ceeded to  aet  as  mediator  while  informing  us  of  its  relations  with 
one  of  the  belligerents. 

To  discuss  such  allegations  would  be  merely  to  tire  your  patience, 
and  is  doubly  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  Peru  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict  has  done  everything;  in  its  power  to  elude  any  ex- 
planation relating  to  the  secret  treaty. 

ily  goveniment  needed  no  extraordinary'  effort  to  ascertain, 
from  the  acts  and  declarations  related,  what  was  the  position  that 
Peru  preferred  to  assume,  what  were  the  right^i,  and,  more  than 
all,  what  were  the  duties  that  were  consequently  imposed. 

The  mediator  offered  himself,  backed  by  an  army,  wli  ose  rapid 
reunion  testified  to  the  prevision  of  proximate  routlicts,  ni.nmod 
liis  navy,  and,  whilst  uncei-tainly  stammering  words  of  impartiality*, 
allowed  to  transi)ire  the  eno:agcment  of  a  l^elligcrent  duly  sealed. 

It  was  Peru  which,  if  it  did  not  declare  war  first,  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  noble  resolution,  commenced  it  first;  and,  what  is  worse, 
a  war  hidden  and  sheltered  under  false  protestations  of  friendship. 

Chili  has  never  forgotten  the  course  marked  out  by  the  patriot- 
ism of  its  sons,  the  energy  strengthened  by  the  conviction  of  violat- 
ed justice,  and  its  historic  name  among  civilized  nations.  It  is  Peru 
that  has  plotted  and  desired  war;  let  Peru,  therefore,  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility,  whilst  Chili  delivers  its  future  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  to  the  stout  hearts  of  its  dtizens,  and  to  the  just 
opinion  of  enlightened  nations. 

I  have,  etc, 

Al^andro  Fierro 

No.  34.  Pbotest  of  the  Diplomatic  Cobfs  Against  thb 
Shelling  of  Pibagua,  iQuiauB,  and  Mollendo 

April  29,  1879 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— It  is  prol.ablc  that  had  the  aiilean 
fleet  sailed  for  Callau  as  planued  on  April  5  it  would  have  found  the  Peruvian 
fleet  and  fortress  stiU  unprepared  and  tbe  ma  would  hma  of  ahoit  dan* 
tion.  8onth  Anerteu  lustorians  hm  indulged  in  nmny  diaeniaioiis  mi  thi§ 
point  and  tiie  voal  roaaon  for  tbe  change  in  plan  is  not  yet  esplidaed  to  tfct 
^njplete  aatiaiae^on  of  lite  Btodmt  of  qniaei^ 
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The  Cliilean  fleet  was  occupied  in  blockading  ports  whose  whancs  and  piers 
«oold  easily  have  been  d^troyed  and  the  Peruvian  fleet  was  given  time  to 
prepare  for  the  aea.  While  laoding  partiee  were  destroying  the  ahipping 
faoilitifli  they  were  flied  upon.  In  retaliation  for  this  the  C9iilean  fleet  shelled 

three  ports  that  were  not  fortified.  This  drew  the  following  protest  from  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Lima.  The  document  is  quoted  to  iiulicatt'  th^  foreign 
intoroefs  on  the  guano  coast.  From  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congress,  let 
Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc  79,  p.  217. 

The  Ministers  of  France,  United  States,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many to  Rear-Admiral  WtUiams  RehoUedo,  C<mmajider4n-€hief 
of  the  Chilean  squadron. 

Admiral:  The  undersigned,  though  desirous  of  preserving? 
the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  war  now  bein<j:  carried  on  Ix'tweeu 
Chile  and  Peni,  consider  it  also  their  bounden  duty  to  protect,  as 
far  as  possil)le,  the  interests  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  their 
respective  countries. 

The  undersigned  are  perfectly  aware  that  neutrals  rcsidinj?  in 
a  belligerent  country  mast,  to  a  certain  extent,  submit  to  many 
risks  similar  to  those  sustained  by  the  natives;  but  they  cannot 
admit  that  a  bellijrercnt  has  any  right  wantonly  to  destroy  the 
property  of  neutrals,  or  to  i)ut  them  in  peril  of  their  lives. 

The  undersigned  would  remind  your  excellency  that  it  is  a  prin- 
eiple  of  modern  warfare  not  to  destroy  unfortified  commercial 
towns,  nor  to  fire  into  any  peaceful  community,  without  affording 
neutrals  and  non-combatants  the  time  necessary  to  withdraw  not 
only  themselves  but  their  personal  prc^rty  out  of  reach  of  the 
fire  of  the  attacking  belligerent. 

Should  this  principle  be  or  have  been  neglected,  the  undersigned 
may  add  that  their  respeetive  govermnents  will  be  entitled  to  hold 
the  Government  of  Chili  responsible  for  all  losses  to  which  their 
subjects  or  citizens  may  have  been  subjected. 

According  to  the  information  we  have  received,  but  without  wish- 
ing to  dedde  as  to  the  exact  facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  GhUian  inm-clad,  the  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  reply 
to  some  rifleHshots  discharged  upon  his  boats,  which  were  engaged 
in  destroying  the  property  of  the  inhabitants^  suddenly  opened  fire 
with  shot  and  shell  on  the  large  oommerdal  town  of  Mollendo,  in- 
habited by  thousands  of  unoffending  people,  both  foreign  and 
Peruvian. 

In  Pisagua  the  course  pursued  is  stated  to  have  been  even  more 

regrettable,  as^  after  a  skirmish  between  the  Chilean  boats  engaged 
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in  destroying  trading  launches,  and  the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  the 
Chilian  squadron  opened  fire  upon  this  purely  eonunercial  town 
without  any  previous  notice,  and  did  not  cease  firing  until  nine- 
tenths  of  the  houses  were  laid  in  ashes,  with  immense  loss  to 
neutrals,  as  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  loss  will  fall  on  foreigners. 

It  will  be  the  painful  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  their  respective  governments  to  these  bombardments  of 
unfortified  commercial  towns,  and  to  the  heavy  loeses  thus  un- 
necessarily inflicted  on  neutrals. 

They  consider  also  that  they  are  but  fulfillmg  a  distinct  duty  in 
thus  drawing  your  excellency's  attention  to  the  opinion  they  have 
formed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chilian  squadron  in  MoUendo 
and  Pisagua,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  at  Iquique. 

Accept,  admiral,  the  assurance  of  our  high  consideration. 

(Signed  by  the  ministers  of  France,  United  States,  England, 
Italy  and  Germany.) 

No.  35.  The  Peruvun  Counter  Manifesto 

May  1,  1879 

TXTRODUCTION  AND  .SOURCK.— In  aTisvrpr  to  the  Chilean  circular  of 
April  }'2  I'cru  issued  the  foUowiuR  counter  manifesto. — Senate  DacumctUSf 
47th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc.  79,  pp.  229-236. 

Sir:  The  exposition  which  was  addressed  on  the  12th  of  April 

to  all  friendly  govemm^ts,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

of  Chili,  reveals  the  fallacy  of  the  motives  which  have  led  that 

government  to  declare  war  against  Peru. 

•  •••••••• 

The  government  of  Chili  having  lost  prestige  in  its  own  country, 
through  the  policy  which  it  had  followed  in  the  question  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  by  maintaining  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
in  a  most  irritating  manner,  exaggerated  pretensions  over  the 

.straits  of  MapcUan  and  the  Patagonian  coast,  and  by  afterwards 

abandoning  them  before  the  energetic  attitude  of  that  nation ;  em- 

burrass('(l  by  tlie  increasing  depression  of  its  industries,  and  by 
an  overwhelm  in  oommerfial  crisis  which  was  daily  destroying 
the  principal  sonroes  of  its  prosperity,  it  suddenly  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  Bolivian  coast,  the  ol)jeet  of  its  ancient  and  oft  de- 
ferred aspirations,  in  order  to  realize  an  e^i.sy  comiucst  which  should 
re-establish  it  in  the  ^j^ood  opinion  of  its  citizens,  and  replenish  its 
exhausted  treasury  wi.h  the  abundant  wealth  which  Providence 
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had  Imstowed  upon  that  privileged  territory.  For  that  purpose  it 
needed  some  pretext  which  should  enable  it  to  initiate  its  shame- 
£ul  piYigramme,  which  was  found  in  the  question  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  Nitrate  and  Railroad  Company  of  Antofagasta  and 
the  Bolivian  Qovenunent,  on  account  of  the  moderate  tax  of  ten 
cents  which  the  latter  had  established  upon  the  exportation  of  each 
quintal  of  nitrate,  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  settlement  of  differences 
then  existing. 

Although  in  this  questicm,  which  was  on  entirely  private  one, 
and  as  such  subject  solely  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  Bolivia,  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  interference  of  any  government,  that  of  Chili 
arrogated  to  itself  the  defense  of  those  interests  belonging  not  only 
to  Chilians,  but  also  to  dtizens  of  other  nations;  taJdng  as  a  basis 
Article  IV  of  a  treaty  celebrated  with  Bolivia  in  1874,  it  demanded 
the  suspension  of  the  tax  under  threat  of  aimuling  the  treaty. 


The  latter  government,  [Chile]  which  up  to  that  moment  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  so  saered  .1  pledge,  as  w&a  evident  by  the  terms 
of  its  demand,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  it  by  rcquirinir  Bolivia 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  law  imposing  a  tax  on  the  Nitrate 
and  Railroad  Company  of  Antofagasta,  in  order  to  submit  tlie 
matter  to  the  arbitration  prescribed  by  the  treaty. 

And  your  excellency  must  bear  in  mind  that  wiiile  Chili  thus 
appeared  ready  to  enter  into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Bolivia, 
it  had  sent  one  of  its  ironclads  to  Antofagasta  with  forces  ready 
to  land,  and  another  portion  of  its  fleet  to  Caldera  with  all  descrip- 
tions of  war  material,  assuring  the  governments  of  La  Paz  and 
Lima,  through  its  respective  legations,  that  the  ships  and  forces 
dispatched  to  that  port  had  no  oth^  aim  than  to  insure,  in  case 
of  necessity,  order  and  tranquillity  on  shore,  in  harmony  with  the 
Bolivian  autharities. 

During  this  interval  the  Bolivian  Government,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  Chili,  and  deferring  at  the  same  time 
to  the  good  offices  interposed  by  Peru,  yielded  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  former  republic  by  suspending  the  execution  of  the  law  im- 
posing a  tax  on  nitrates,  and  by  accepting  arbitration. 

This  fact  should  have  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties^ 
and  my  government  believed  it  would;  but  the  Qovemment  of 
Chili,  whid)  was  determined  by  all  means  to  destroy  the  treaty  of 
IHIi  and  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  Bolivian  coast,  found  a  new  pre- 
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text  in  tJic  dooree  issued  by  the  (lovcmrncnt  of  La  Paz  resoindinj? 
the  private  contract  which  it  had  celebrated  with  the  Nitrate  and 
Kail  road  Company  of  Antofagasta.  Such  a  resolution,  even  on 
the  hypothesis  of  its  being  imjust  and  illegal,  is  not  a  sufficient 
cause  to  justify  a  government  violently  to  break  a  treaty^  and  still 
less  for  taking  possession  of  the  coast  of  its  opponent  under  the 
pretext  of  revindicacion,  as  has  been  done  by  Chili,  since  befoire 
impartial  minds  it  would  not  be  justifiable  even  to  exert  the  mere 
pressure  of  force. 


Chili  endeavors  to  justify  its  conduct  by  alleging  that  the  terri- 
tory comprised  between  parallels  23*  and  24*  of  south  latitude 
belonged  to  it  by  right  of  dominion  and  possession  before  the  treaty 
of  1866;  that  it  was  ceded  to  Bolivia  on  condition  that  the  latter 
would  not  impose  additional  taxes  on  Chilian  industries  and  capital 
for  25  years;  and  that  thb  republic,  having  set  aside  that  stiptda- 
tion,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  things  back  to  their  previous 
status. 

In  order  that  vour  exeellenev  mav  api>reeiatc  the  inaccuracy  of 
those  statement.'^,  it  will  be  suHicient  for  mc  to  bring  before  your 
enlif^'htened  consideration  the  declaraUuns  iiuide  by  the  Chilian 
foreign  office  itself,  and  contained  in  tlie  memorial  of  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  addressed  to  the  National  Congress  of  that  re- 
public in  the  years  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1866. 

In  tiie  memorial  of  18G1  is  found  the  following:  **Thc  Trcatii 
of  Boundaries  which  was  being  negotiated  with  the  republic  of 
Bolivia  has  met  with  unexpected  interrui)tioTis.  The  fiovemment 
had  cherished  the  idea  that  amicable  and  prudent  arrangements 
would  effectually  dispose  of  fpiestions  as  to  tlie  uncertainty  of 
limits  which  heretofore  had  been  the  source  of  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries,  and  regrets  that  the  steps  taken  in  this  direction 
have  been  fruitless.'^ 


It  is  then  a  demonstrated  faet  that  before  ike  treaty^  between 
Chili  and  Bolivia  of  August  10,  1866,  there  was  an  uncertainty  a$ 
to  the  limits  between  the  two  countries,  and  also  negotiations  for 
the  celebration  of  a  treaty  which  should  settle  all  their  differences, 
whereby  it  is  apparent  that  the  assertions  made  by  Sefior  Fierro,  in 
his  memorial  to  the  friendly  powers,  are  wholly  inexact  when  he 
assures  them  that  Chili,  before  the  treaty  referred  to,  "enjoyed 


^  kjui^uo  i.y  Google 
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don  union  and  possession  over  the  territory  comprised  between  tiie 
parallels  of  latitude  23  and  24.'* 

Hail  Chili  been  in  that  situation,  she  certainly  would  not  have 
sustained  through  long  years  the  negotiations  to  which  she  refers 
in  her  own  documents,  and  still  less  would  she  have  carried  her 
disinterestedness  to  the  extent  of  abandoning  a  rich  territory  mere- 
ly to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Government  of  Bolivia.  Thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  territory  in  dispute  had  at  no  time  belonged 
to  her,  she  would  not  accept  the  arbitration  proposed  by  Bolivia, 
and  feelinf^  conildent  that,  under  any  dieumstances,  the  verdict 
would  be  adverse  to  her  pretentions,  she  celebrated  the  treaty  of 
1866,  the  first  article  of  which  is  as  follows:   [See  Doc  No.  20] 


It  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the  antecedents  to  which  I  have 
zeferred,  and  whidi  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  ia  order 
to  present  in  a  proper  light  the  origin  of  a  dispute  which  culminat- 
ed in  the  occupation  of  the  Bolivian  coast,  and  which  has  led  Chili 
to  declare  war  against  Peru.  These  antecedents,  moreover,  are  in- 
disi>ensable  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  eonelibiion  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween Chili  and  Bolivia,  so  lon<?  sustained,  was  aniicably  settled 
in  the  treaty  of  1866,  and  ratified  in  1874,  wherein  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  reciprocally  renounced  the  right  which  each 
claimed  over  territory  in  Atacama. 

#•••••••• 

It  is  not  true  the  treaty  of  1874  is  conditional  or  that  Chili  has 
ceded  her  rights  over  the  territory  comprised  between  the  parallels 
23°  and  24*  of  south  latitude,  on  condition  of  the  non-imposition 
of  additional  taxes  on  Chilian  industry  and  capital,  and  is  affirmed 
by  Sefior  Fiemx  Chili  could  not  cede  that  which  had  never  be* 
longed  to  her,  and  still  less  stipulate  conditions  for  similar  con- 
cession. In  the  treaty  of  1866  she  recognized  the  dominion  of  Bo- 
livia over  the  territory  which  extended  to  the  24th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude^ declaring  that  that  republic  might  exerdse  over  that  territory 
all  acts  of  Jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  "lord  of  the  soil/' 


The  Gtovemment  of  Chili  has,  however,  ignored  these  obvious 
principles  in  the  autonmny  of  sovereign  states;  and  in  the  midst 

of  peace  has  broken  the  treaty  of  boundaries  by  taking  forcible 

possession  of  territory  which  she  hei-self  declared  beloi\ged  to  Bo- 
livia, and  over  which  she  liad  recognized  the  sovereignty  o£  that 
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nation  from  the  year  1866  to  the  14th  February  last ;  and  she  had 
proceeded  to  carry  out  her  programme  invoking  the  absurd  and 
untenable  principle  of  revii^icaeicn  which  she  has  herself  con- 
demned in  1864,  after  the  oeeupation  of  the  Chincha  Islands  by 
the  Spanish  fleet,  thereby  shaking  the  foundationa  underlying 
American  nationalities,  and  creating  deep  hatred  and  an  onex- 
tingoishable  desire  for  revenge,  and  tremendous  consequences  of 
which  it  is  impassible  to  foresee  or  ealculate. 

At  Tarious  conferences  which  our  envoy  held  in  Santiago  with 
his  Excellency  the  Ptesident,  as  well  as  with  his  minister  of  foreign 
aifairs,  it  was  always  sought  to  hide  from  him  their  secret  designs 
by  speaking  in  such  terms  as  to  make  him  expect  the  possibility  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  Bolivian  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  wringing 
from  him  a  declaration  of  absolute  and  uneond4tional  neutrality, 
and  if  not  officially,  at  least  through  respectable  souxees,  certain 
ignominous  arrangements  were  proposed  to  him,  which  our  rep- 
resentative rejected  with  dignity,  as  had  been  previously  done  by 
our  charg6  d'affaires,  notwithstandinsr  the  fact  that  those  }>roj>osi- 
tions  t'avor-ed  Peruvian  interests.  Among  them  was  that  of  divid- 
ing Bolivia  between  Chili,  Peru,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Brazil,  and  makini?  of  it.  in  the  words  which  were  emi)loyed,  an 
American  Poland;  and  another  proposal  was  that  Chili  should 
retain  the  Bolivian  coast,  that  Peru  should  cede  Tquique  and  Ariea 
to  Bolivia,  and  that  Peru  siiouid  I'eceive  in  exchange  the  Ecuadorian 
province  of  (Juayaquil. 


The  negotiations  having  been  established  in  Santiago,  and  this 
ministry  believing  that  the  Chilian  cabinet  was  imbued  with  a 
more  peaceful  and  conciliator^'  spirit  than  that  which  was  mani- 
fested, in  ail  his  acts,  by  their  plenipotentiary  in  Lima,  it  hastened 
to  address  Sefior  Lavalle,  empower  ad  hoe,  a  note  hi  which  are 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  all  the  charges  which  were  brought  against 
my  government,  and  recommending  him  to  read  the  same  to  Se&or 
Fierro  and  leave  with  him  a  copy  of  the  document  if  he  demred  it. 


In  said  document  my  government  declared  that  as  it  did  not  then 

have  ofiieial  knowledge  of  the  occupation  of  the  Bolivian  coast,  and 
as  it  was  not  aware  of  the  sif=rnifieanee  and  true  aim  of  that  act, 
the  o})i>ortunity  had  not  yet  arrived  to  express  its  opinion  ;ind  de- 
fine the  attitude  which  it  should  u^isume,  and  that  its  policy  de- 
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pended  upon  two  oonditioiu  which  ooold  not  be  disregarded,  to- 
wit,  the  ezisteiioe  of  the  trealy  of  def enadye  alliance  binding  Pern 
to  Bolivia,  and  the  deeisiaii  of  the  national  Ccmgrees,  which  had 
been  convened  for  the  exclusive  puipose  of  maridng  out  the  line 
of  conduct  which  the  govenunent  should  follow. 

The  minister  of  foreign  aifairs  of  Chili,  however,  presumes  to 
afBnn  that  the  cabinet  of  Lima  promised  the  Chilian  plenipoten- 
tiary the  neutrality  of  Peru.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  assertum  is 
demonstrated  not  only  by  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  but  also 
by  the  positive  declarations  which  were  directly  and  repeatedly 
made  to  the  Chilian  Government  by  our  i)lenipotentiary,  Senor 
Lavalle,  that  Peru  could  not  and  should  not  remain  neutral  in 
Chili's  contest  with  Bolivia. 


Nor  is  it  tnie  that  Peru,  while  exercising  its  niodiation  at  San- 
tiago, liiid  supplied  Bolivia  with  arms  and  ammunition;  and  my 
government  hastened  to  repel  this  charge  with  becoming  dignity, 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  advanced  by  the  Chilian  envoy. 
Not  only  did  Peru  carry  its  good  faith  and  peaceful  inclination  so 
far  as  to  refuse  warlike  supplies  to  Bolivia,  but  it  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  departure  from  La  Paz  of  the  army,  which  was  burn- 
ing with  ardor  to  rush  to  the  recovery  of  their  country 's  usurped 
territory,  as  well  as  the  sailing  of  a  privateer  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia,  which  is  not  a  signatory  to  the  declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  had  prepared  to  prey  upon  a  rich  and  defenseless 
commerce.  She  omitted  nothing  in  her  unconquerable  puriKMC  of 
amicaldy  settling  the  differences  between  the  two  countries. 


A  nation  completely  dinrmed  as  was  Peru,  and  fearful  that  its 

interests  should  be  compromised  in  the  struggle  if  the  contending 
republics  did  not  arrive  at  some  understanding,  could  not  but  labor 

sincerely  and  enthusiast ieally  in  favor  ot"  peace,  and  my  govern- 
ment did  so,  suppressing  the  deep  indignation  produced  in  its  own 
conviction  and  that  of  the  whole  country  by  the  scandalous  outrages 
against  our  tonsuhites  in  Valpaiaiso  and  Antofagasta,  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chilian  authorities  and  forces,  and  which 
no  doubt  were  expressly  prepared  with  a  view  to  provoke  a  rup- 
ture in  the  good  relations  which  had  been  maintained  up  to  that 
time. 
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The  treaty  of  alliance  with  Bolivia  eonld  not  likewise  be  eon- 
Btraed  as  a  eatise  for  war,  inasmuch  as  in  its  celebration  the  con- 
tracting parties  merely  proposed  to  guarantee  to  each  other  their 
independence,  their  soverei^ty,  and  the  integrity  of  their  respee- 
tive  territories  through  their  mutual  defense  against  any  aggression 
by  other  nations,  which  fact  does  not  imply  an  offense  against  any 
state  whatever.  Similar  alliances  abound  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  have  never  given  rise  to  doubt 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  government  celebrating  them. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  exist onro  of  this  treaty,  notwithstanding 
the  seercey  of  its  clinrnrter  by  virtue  of  one  of  its  stipulations,  was 
not  unknown  to  Chili.  Her  public  men,  and  even  her  ministers 
of  state,  at  different  periods,  have  mentioned  it  and  frequently 
referred  to  its  contents. 

Moreover,  the  Chilian  Qovemmcnt  had  official  knowledge  of  its 
existence  from  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  with  Bolivia,  as 
the  President  of  this  republic  and  the  undersigned  coramnnieated 
to  Senor  Gtodoy  its  principal  stipulations,  which,  far  from  embar- 
rassing, supported  and  justified  the  mediatory  and  friendly  attitude 
which  Peru  had  assumed  in  its  efforts  to  avert  war  between  two 
friendly  republics,  and  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  the  emergencies 
which  would  necessitate  bringing  in  to  effect  the  secret  aUianee. 


The  real  cause  therefore  of  the  war  whi^  Chili  has  declared 
against  Peru  is  to  be  found  in  her  vaulting  ambition,  in  her  vehe- 
ment desire  to  grasp  the  Bolivian  coast,  which  abounds  in  guano, 
nitrates,  and  other  minerals.  This  she  has  been  seeking  for  years 
without  hesitatin}^  at  the  employment  of  any  means,  even  those 
wliich  are  forbidden,  and  slie  incessantly  seeks  the  accomplishment 
of  her  ends.  Taking  advantafje  of  Bolivia's  internal  difficulties, 
Chili  attemi)te(l  to  wrest  from  her  the  territory  coini)rehOTded  be- 
tween the  23d  and  24th  parallels  of  south  latitude;  and  not  sat- 
istied  with  this  concession,  she  ha^i  endeavored  to  set  Roliiva  at 
war  with  Peru,  by  promising  nsmstance,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
in  the  work  of  seizing  the  department  of  Tarapaed  in  exchange  for 
the  territory  bordering  on  the  Loa. 


While  the  truce  with  Spain  had  not  yet  been  agreed  upon  and 
^e  state  of  war,  therefore,  still  continued;  the  Chilian  represents 
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live  in  J.undon,  without  Pern's  knowledge  and  acquiescence,  ar- 
ranged with  the  representative  of  Spjiin  to  obtain  from  England's 
ship-yards  the  vessels  whieh  both  had  ordered  to  i)e  l)uilt,  thus 
allowing  a  common  enemy  considerably  to  increase  her  naval  forces. 

Not  having  then  realized  her  perfidious  combinations  she  ordered 
the  construction  of  powerful  iron-elads  whieh  might  enable  her 
to  assert  supreroae^  in  the  Pacific  and  impose  her  will  upon  the 
nations  of  the  Continent.  As  socm  as  she  felt  her  strength  she  re- 
newed her  task  against  Peru  by  inspiring  the  governments  and 
leaders  of  Bolivia  with  the  idea  of  seizing  a  portion  of  onr  territory ; 
and  avaiUnf  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  which  offered  she  has 
declared  war  ai^ainst  us,  whieh  has  been  her  aim  for  many  years, 
as  the  question  with  Bolivia  has  l)ecn  a  mere  pretext  which  is  proved 
by  several  very  important  i)u])lie  documents  in  whieh  she  has  pro- 
posed to  that  power  iimjiediate  peace,  and  the  compensation  of  her 
territory  with  the  moi-e  valuable  possessions  of  Peru. 

In  the  light  of  these  antecedents  your  excellency  will  appreciate 
the  true  motives  with  which  Chili  has  declared  war  against  ns^  and 
will  perceive  upon  which  side  justice  lies. 

In  the  mean  time  Peru,  prematorely  drawn  into  the  conflict, 
places  her  destinies  under  the  proteetion  of  Providence,  relying  on 
the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  depending  upon  the  alliance  with  the 
noble  Republic  of  Bolivia,  trusting  in  the  devotion  of  her  sons  and 
the  tried  bravery  of  her  army  and  navy,  she  cherishes  the  eonvio- 
tiou  of  lier  ability  to  punish  her  gratuitous  enemy. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration,  I  have  the  honor 
to  subscribe  myself  your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

Manuel  Irigoyen 


Digiiizca  by  Liu^.'  . 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  PEACE  PROPOSALS 
IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

No,  36.   Memorandum  of  Chilean  Proposals  to  Bolivia 

May  22,  1879 

INTRODUCTION  AM)  SOURCE.— One  of  the  diplomatic  feature*  pro- 
minont  all  throuph  th*-  Qin'stion  of  tin*  Pn»'ific  is  fht^  nttoT>>pt  of  riiilr  to  break 
the  Bolivia-Peru  filliaiic<».  It  fifjuiiMl  not  only  in  diplomatic  etTorts  but  also 
affected  military-  plans.  It  had  long  been  seen  by  Chilean  statesmen  that 
maj  Mttlenent  that  did  not  provide  Bolivis  with  tok  outlet  to  the  sea  would 
be  iiiuatisfaetoiy  and  could  be  maiataiiied  011I7  as  an  anned  peace.  And 
mnoe  Chile  was  in  poseeseion  of  the  littoral  that  Bolivia  had  been  using  as 
a  oonneetion  with  the  coast  it  would  leavB  her  morally  bound  to  provide  tho 
outlet. 

Following  the  attempt  of  April  8  to  influence  President  Dasa  he  had 
answered  evaiiively  and  a.'sked  for  another  proposal.^^  On  Maj  22  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  the  council  of  state  of  Chile  outlined  the  following 
bases  for  the  proposed  realignment  From  Preseott,  SI  PrahJema  C&nUnentdl, 
pp.  285-2S7. 

BASES : 

1st.  The  friendly  relations  that  have  existed  between  Chile  and 
Bolivia,  and  which  have  only  been  interrupted  since  February  of 
the  present  year,  sliall  be  restimed.  Consequently  the  war  between 
the  two  republics  shall  cease,  and  the  armies  of  each  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future  as  allied  in  war  against  Peru. 

2nd.  In  attestation  that  all  motives  of  discord  shall  diseappear 
between  Chile  and  Bolivia,  the  last-mentioned  republie  shall  recog- 
nize as  the  exclusive  property  of  Chile  all  the  territory  that  has 
been  mutually  disputed,  and  which  is  comprehended  between  par- 
allels  23  and  24  s.  lat. 

3rd.  As  the  republic  of  Bolivia  has  need  of  a  portion  of  Pern- 
vian  territory  in  order  to  readjust  its  own,  and  give  it  an  eaqr 
means  of  communication  with  the  Paeifie  which  it  has  not  at  pres- 
ent, without  being  subject  to  the  trammels  which  the  Peruvian 
government  has  ever  laid  upon  it,  Chile  will  not  embarrass  the 
ac<]uisitiou  of  such  territory,  neither  will  it  oppose  its  definite  oc- 


*t  See  supra,  Doe.  32. 
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eupation  by  Bolivia,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  give  it  the  most 
effieient  aid. 

4th.  The  help  given  to  Bolivia  by  Chile  during  the  present  war 
with  Peru  will  consist  of  grants  of  arms,  money,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  better  organization  and  service  of  its  army. 

5ib.  Peru  being  conquered  and  the  time  for  peace  stipulations 
having  arrived,  peace  cannot  be  effected  by  Chile  unless  Peru  cele- 
brate it  also  with  Bolivia;  in  which  case  Chile  will  respect  the  eon- 
cessions  of  territory  that  Peru  may  make  to  Bolivia,  or  that  she 
may  impose  on  Peru,  neither  may  Bolivia  effect  a  peace  without 
the  concurrence  and  interposal  of  Chile. 

6th.  Peace  being  proclaimed,  Chile  will  leave  Bolivia  all  the 
armament  that  may  be  considered  necessary  for  maintaining  in 
security  the  territorj^  that  may  have  ])een  ceded  by  Peru  or  have 
been  obtained  from  it  by  occiipation,  without  any  claim  beinja;  made 
for  the  sums  of  money  that  Chile  may  have  loaned  Boli  .  i  i  durinj? 
the  war,  wiiieli  at  no  time  shall  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

7th.  It  remains  ia  consequence  established  that  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  war  that  Peru  may  have  to  pay  Chile  must  oi*  necessity  be 
guaranteed  considerinir  the  financial  condition  of  Peru  and  its  un- 
reliability in  the  fulfillment  of  its  promises,  by  the  saltpeter  works 
of  the  Department  of  Tarapaca  and  the  guano  and  other  substances 
that  may  he  found  there. 

A  special  convention  will  arrauij^e  this  matter. 

Similar  conventions  will  be  instituted  regarding  other  points 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  arrange. 

Domingo  Santa  Maria 

No.  37.   Peace  Frotosat.s  of  Newton  D.  Pettis, 

MiNisT£B  TO  Bolivia 

im^  1879 

INTBODUCTIOK  AND  SOUBCE.— Pneidfiiit  Anitial  Pi^to  of  Chile  soon 
after  the  war  etaited  ittgely  remaAed  that  everybody  knew  how  and  when 
the  war  started,  bat  nobody  knew  when  it  wo«dd  end.   A  ministry  had  been 

forraed  on  April  19  which  stated  the  war  aims  of  Chile  as  the  definite  retention 
of  Antofa^RHta  and  tlui  dc.'w'rt  to  j)ar5illel  23*,  the  breaking  of  the  Bolivia- 
Peru  alliance,  and  assurances  that  Peru  would  not  interfere  in  the  affaire  of 

Chile.36 

The  Argentine  question  was  nut  definitely  settled  and  that  country  seemed 
inelined  to  preis  its  claims  in  Patagonia.   A  dedsive  mllitaiy  move  was  now 


siBtlaes^  Qonialo^  Qnerra  del  FoificQ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  246. 
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necessary  if  ChWo  was  to  reap  the  result  of  its  occapation  of  the  desert  with- 
out intervention.  Preparations  were  btint,'  made  for  land  forces  to  mov^- 
agfiinj't  Tanij.jK-a  when  Admiral  Williams  iulx)Ilc<lo,  who  had  refused  to 
to  CuIIho  uu  April  5,  feigned  au  attadi  on  Ariea  and  sailed  for  Callao  on 
May  16.  Coinrid«ntall7  tli6  two  Peroviaa  inmdads  w«fe  maUng  Moth  i9- 
eonnoiiering  and  the  enemy  flmta  miaaed  emtk  other.  Amnag  at  Iqaiqao 
one  of  the  PeroTian  ships,  the  Hua$ear,  sank  a  smaller  Oiileui  mnliip  that 
had  remained  there  to  keep  up  the  Uoduide.  The  other  ship,  parsmng  a 
small  rhilonn  «ihip  ch»s^^  to  shore,  ran  a|»round — a  eostlj  looi^  becaoie  it  was 
one  of  th»»  only  tw  ffT<**tjve  vessels  owned  by  Peru. 

\N  iieu  Admiral  Wiiiiains  IiU  lxUiedo  reached  Callao  and  learned  of  tlte  de- 
parture of  the  Pentmn  nhi^w  he  sailed  south  at  once,  but  miMed  the  HmMear, 
For  several  months  Oaptaiii  Migoel  Gma  of  the  f  tUMOor,  who  was  aom  made 
an  admiittl,  eruised  np  and  down  the  eoaat  dnding  eapture^  eanytag  aneeor 
to  Ariea  and  TarapacA,  and  raiding  Chilean  ports. 

Mennwliil.',  Si>.  n(er  St.  Jnhns  had  tend. -red  the  good  offices  of  his  povprn- 
ment  to  prevent  a  trial  at  arms.  Cokunbia  very  soon  appointed  a  eommiisi*ion- 
er,  Dr.  Pablo  Arosmena,  to  visit  the  belligereuti$  and  to  attempt  mediation. 
Ecuador  made  a  similar  move.  In  Argentina  there  were  public  demonstra- 
tions in  favor  of  the  allies  and  the  Patagonia  question  again  beeame  aeate. 

Mediation  and  meddling  came  ^nltaaeonalj.  Horace  Fishery  a  former 
colonel  in  the  Union  army  who  WAS  acting  as  Chilean  consular  agent  in  Boston 
when  war  was  declared,  at  once  got  an  interview  with  President  Hay(*  and 
Bwretary  Evarta.  Tellinfj  them  he  was  goinjj  inmiediati-ly  to  South  America 
and  ulltfhug  to  take  any  despatches  the  governnieut  wanted  to  send,  he  got 
a  special  passport  as  hearer  of  despatches.  He  then  sailed  for  South  America 
Tia  Panama  with  a  number  of  messagea  on  routine  affain  to  consols  and  minis- 
ters along  the  wa/.  At  Panama  he  did  Chile  a  good  torn  bj  diseoveriag  that 
munitions  of  war  were  being  smuggled  over  the  isthmus,  and  went  on  to  Lima 
whore  he  gave  the  impresnon  of  bwig  an  important  meawnger  of  the  U.  S. 
Btate  Department,  f 

At  the  pame  time  that  Colonel  Fi.sher  was  thus  engaged  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Bolivia,  Judge  Newton  D.  Pettis,  had  taken  steps  toward  tlie  settle- 
ment of  the  question  by  mediation.  He  was  prompted  hj  the  double  parpoie 
of  ayddtttg  bloodshed  and  of  advancing  the  prestige  of  his  govemment  There 
were  rumors  of  offers  of  mediation  by  European  powers  and  Ifr.  Pettis,  shar- 
ing the  conceptions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  held  by  our  statesmen  of  that 
period  wished  to  forestall  Hn<h  medintioTu  Ilis  principal  motive,  however,  was 
a  real  desire  to  promote  peace  for  in  no  other  way  could  his  unofficial  and 
audacious  mediation  be  explained.  Being  on  close  terms  with  the  Minister 
of  State  of  Bolivia  the  subject  of  mediation  was  franhlj  diaeosaed  and  the 
following  memorandum  drawn  up,  in  June,  ISn*  Semte  Doc§*  47th  Congress 
1st  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doe.  79,  p.  4. 

All  tinder  the  special  eoiiditioii  not  to  take  any  dc'  isKni  or  com- 
promise without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  reruvian  Gov- 
emment. 


Senate  Hocumeaf 47t]i  Congress,  1st  Session,  VoL  IV,  Boe.  79,  p.  008. 
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The  authorities  of  Chili,  civil  and  military,  to  withdraw  from 
and  disoccupy  all  territory  that  they  have  taken  possession  of  upon 
and  since  the  14th  day  of  February,  1879,  leaving  all  things  in  the 
condition  and  state  they  were  in  previous  to  the  14th  day  of  said 
month. 

Then,  if  arbitration  is  agreed  upon,  the  arbitrators  to  hear,  de- 
terminer  and  decide  all  matters  in  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
Chile  and  Peru,  and  establish  the  divisionaiy  line  between  Bolivia 
and  Chili,  Bolivia  claiming  the  boundary  line  affixed  by  the  Chilian 
constitution,  taking  with  consideration  the  damages  caused  by  the 
act  of  14th  February,  and  the  subsequent  aggressions  claimed  by 
Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

That  reference  may  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  sole  arbitrator,  or  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  ChiH,  a  decision 
by  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  sitting,  to  be  valid  and  binding 
upon  the  parties,  to  be  approved  in  its  execution  and  perpetuity 
by  the  Pre.sident  of  tlie  Uuited  Slates. 

No.  38.  Pbotest  of  Consttlar  Cobfs  on  Sheluxg 

OF  Iquique 

July  17,  1879 

INTRODUCTION  AND  80URCE.--Penivlan  efforts  at  secaring  warships 
in  Kurnpc  were  frustrated,  but  their  nnval  leadrns  hoprd  to  equalize  the  dif- 
fcrtnin'  i:\  fleets  by  u.siug  torpedoes,  then  comparatively  new  in  warfare.  The 
commander  of  the  Chilean  fleet,  Admiral  Williams  Bebolledu,  a^<'rted  that 
if  they  were  used  against  his  ships  he  would  bombard  cities  in  retaliation. 
On  Ji^y  16  he  shelled  Iqtuque  and  the  coosiilar  corps  of  which  the  Ameriean 
eoneul  J.  W.  Merriam  was  dean  held  a  meetiiig  and  issaed  the  protest  below. 
Mr.  Merriam  was  satisfied  that  no  torpedoes  had  been  used.  He  also  objected 
to  the  shellinp;  of  unfortified  (juarters  and  especially  those  of  the  foreign  sec- 
tion. It  is  not  probable  that  torpedoes  were  then  ui^i-d  althou<xh  some  were 
secured  in  the  United  States,  pmuggled  across  Panama  and  used  later.  Not 
much  came  of  them  and  the  ex-Confederate  officer  in  charge  of  them  stated 
that  he  was  handicapped  in  their  osa  by  the  jealoni^  of  PemviaiL  naval 
cfficaiVi 

While  Ifr.  Misniaiii}  whose  wife  was  a  Pei-uWan,  was  undoubtedly  affected 
by  pro-Peruvian  sympathies,  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  consular 
action.  The  protest  shows  how  strong  was  the  foreip^n  element  in  Tarapaefi.. 
From  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  lY,  Document  79, 
pp.  252-253. 
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Iquique,  July  17, 1879. 

Sir:  We  have  not  forgotten  the  distinct  dedaiations  that  your 
honor  was  pleased  to  make  on  the  6th  of  April  to  the  delegates  of 
the  consular  corps,  and,  in  view  of  the  confidence  which  those  dec- 
larations merited  fioin  us,  we  could  never  have  imagined  that  events 
would  haijpeii  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  guarantees  sponta- 
neously offered  l)v  voiir  honor. 

Contrary  to  all  our  t  xijcetations,  last  night,  for  the  space  of  two 
houi-s,  for  motives  tliat  we  fail  to  understand,  and  without  prior 
warning  as  required  by  international  law,  the  veasels  under  your 
honor's  command  threw  a  considerable  number  of  cannot-siiots  into 
this  to^v]l  with  disastrous  effects,  various  defenseless  people,  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  several  neutral  pei'sons  having  been 
killed,  and  some  private  property  belonging  to  foreigners,  of  whom, 
as  your  honor  miust  be  aware,  the  majority  o£  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  is  composed,  destroyed. 

The  protection  of  the  lives  and  interests  of  our  respective  country- 
men being  encharged  to  ns^  in  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  our  trust, 
at  a  special  meeting  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  protest,  as  in 
due  form  we  hereby  do  protest,  against  the  bombardment  of  last 
night  as  unjustifiable  and  contrary  to  the  most  saered  and  current 
practices  of  international  law,  and  throw  the  respondbiUty  of  the 
consequences  to  which  this  act  may  lead  upon  your  honor. 

We  remain,  etc., 

J.  W.  Meriiam, 
Consul  of  the  U,  8,  of  America,  and  senior  member 

of  the  Consular  Corps. 
Marcos  F.  Aquirre, 
Beuadorian  ConsuL 
Judalleeio  Gkmies, 
Consul  of  the  Argentine  Reptthlic. 
Herman  J.  Schmidt, 
Consul  of  the  AiUsfria-IIungaruni  Monarchy  OTui 
Acting  Consul  of  the  Gentian  Empire. 

ls\.  Jewell, 

Acting  Vicc-C(msul  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 

Hugo  Ro^i, 
Consular  Agent  for  Italy. 
To  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Chilian  fleet  in  this  harbor. 
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39.   Beflt  of  Admiral  Bbbollbdo  to  Protest  of  Consuls 

JUy  17,  1B79 

SOUBCE. — Senate  DooumeiiU,  47th  Congress,  1st  Semxon,  Vol.  IV,  Doc. 
79,  p.  253. 

On  Board  of  the  Iron-clad  Blanco  Encalada, 

Iquique,  July  11, 1879. 

Mr.  Consul :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  protest-note 
of  the  eoiunilar  eorps  remdent  in  this  port,  and  shall  lay  same  before 
my  government  by  the  first  opportunity. 

In  the  meantime  I  consider  it  right  to  assure  your  honor  that  I 
do  not  deny  the  fact  of  my  having  offered  the  consular  corps  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  dreumstances  of  war  obliging  me  to  bombard 
ttoB  plaoCy  I  would,  with  due  anticipation,  notify  the  consular  corps 
of  same,  for  the  i>er8onal  safety  and  interests  of  their  countrymen. 
And  I  possess  the  satisfaction,  Mr.  Consul,  of  having  acted  strictly 
in  accordance  with  my  promise,  in  spite  of  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
military  forces  on  shore,  practiced  against  the  corvette  Esmeralda, 
during  the  fixst  naval  engagement,  and  the  attempted  destruction 
of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  under  my  command,  by  means  of  a 
torpedo  on  the  night  of  the  8th  instant. 

The  repetition,  however,  last  night  of  the  latter  act  ai?ainst  my 
flagship,  authorized  me,  iu  fact,  to  destroy  the  town;  but,  cveu 
then,  and  solely  in  obedience  to  sentiments  of  humanity,  I  {^ave 
orders  that  the  shota  should  be  fired  high,  as  your  honor  mu^t  have 
observed. 

I  deplore  the  loss  of  lives  of  defenseless  persons  which  your  honor 
assures  mc  has  occurred ;  but  your  honor  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  successful  exit  of  the  torpedo  would  have  destroyed 
the  lives  of  numberless  persons  also  defeuseiesti  against  this  treach- 
erous arm  of  warfare. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  has  been, 
for  our  part,  carried  on  with  entire  good  faith ;  your  honor  can 
assure  your  countrymen  of  this,  and  add  that  it  will  be  continued 
in  the  same  way,  so  long  as  the  enemy  do  not  employ  arms  of  the 
above  kind. 

Finally,  I  must  beg  to  remind  your  honor  that  this  town,  to-day 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  with  its  fortifications  and  defenses, 
had  become  a  military  stronghold,  and  its  inhabitants  are  therefore 
subject  to  all  the  fortunes  of  war,  for  which  reason  I  am  sincerely 
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sorry  that  neutral  citizens,  and  very  particularly  your  honor  and 
the  otlier  members  of  the  consular  corps,  over  which  you  so  worthily 
preside,  still  remain  in  the  town. 
With  sentiments,  &c., 

J.  Williams  ReboUedo 
To  the  Consul  of  ike  United  Sluies  of  North  America^ 

and  senior  member  of  the  Foreign  Consular  Corps  in  Iquique. 

No.  40.    lCl>IT0RIAL8  IN  VALPARAISO  PrESS  ON  ViSIT  OF 

Minister  N.  D,  Pettis 

Aagm  U  and  16,  1879 

INTKODUCTION  AND  SOURCt.— With  the  declaration  of  war  agaiudt 
Peru  the  war  fever  in  Gfailo  nm  to  wliite  heat  No  ^ofenmient  eould  have 
liTed  a  week  that  did  not  favor  the  retention  of  Ataeama  and  the  eaptnre 
and  annexation  of  TampaeA.   The  following  editoraala  are  rcpreeentafcive  of 

public  opiniou  iu  Valparaiso.  To  the  student  of  this  question  it  is  hard  to 
see  luiw  St'cretariea  E\-nrtH  and  Blaine  could  ever  have  believed  that  Cliile 
Would  make  peace  without  territorial  indemnities.  The  first  is  from  El  Mcr- 
curio  August  14,  1879,  and  the  second  from  La  Patria  Auguist  15,  1879,  quoted 
from  Senate  Executive  Dooimcnts,  Alth  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  lY,  Doe. 
79,  pp.  265-267. 

INTEBViiNTlON  OF  THE  YANILEE  GOVERNMENT 

We  learned  yesterday,  from  a  trustworthy  source,  that  the  United 
States  plenipotentiary  had  passed  a  note  to  our  government  in- 
timating,  in  terms  somewhat  accentuated,  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  conflict  in  which  we  are  involved. 

If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  the  right  time  to  tell  the  great  North 
American  Republic  that  she  has  completely  forgotten  her  own  doc- 
trines and  practices,  intervening  in  matters  which  merely  and  ex- 
clusively concern  the  three  belligerents. 

If  the  mentioned  intervention  is  amicably  offered,  we  must  thank 
them  for  it,  but  we  must  also  refuse  it  as  [if]  imperative. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  signifies  an  incidental  threat,  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  the  repulse  should  be  immediate  and  clear.  No  matter  in 
which  of  the  two  positions  we  iiiiiy  place  ourselves,  the  result  can 
only  be  one  and  tlie  same.  And  how  could  it  be  otlierwLse  when 
wc  are  in  a  position  which  can  only  allow  a  solution  by  the  victory 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  contestants  t  By  what  other  road 
could  we  attain  peace? 

Or  does  the  North  American  Government  believe  that  we  could, 
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to  please  it,  or  out  of  fear  of  its  threats,  return  to  Bolivia  the  ter- 
ritory- that  by  the  irresistible  force  of  rights  and  events  has  formed 
again  an  integral  portion  of  the  republic?  Impossible! 

The  Chilian  flag  that  waves  there  in  testimony  of  national  pos- 
session and  of  protection  to  the  powerful  interests  rooted  in  that 
soil  cannot  be  hauled  down  until  the  Peru-Bolivian  Army  succeed 
in  defeating  ours.  In  this  way  only  could  it  retire;  in  any  other 
way,  never!  never! 

And  with  regard  to  Peru,  how  would  that  peace  which  the  Yankee 
Oovenunent  offers  us  stand?  Should  we  leave  without  revenge  the 
martyrdom  of  the  heroes  of  the  Esmeralda,  and  without  chastising 
the  treacherous  attacks  in  oonsequence  of  which  more  than  four 
hundred  Chilians  sigh  in  painful  bondage? 

To  step  back  without  obtaming  at  least  a  partial  reparation  for 
so  many  evils  and  insults  to  our  country  would  be  an  indelible 
stain  for  Chili ;  and  Chili  does  not  consent,  and  will  never  consent 
while  it  has  a  spark  of  life,  to  a  single  spot  on  its  shield. 

The  Government  of  the  Great  Republic  knows  us  little.  It  judges^ 
perhaps,  our  dignity  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  scarcity 
of  our  national  income,  by  our  relative  backwardness  in  comparison 
with  her.  But  if  this  is  so,  she  is  greatly  mistaken,  for  though  poor 
and  backward  and  lacking  the  great  resources  for  defense  that  the 
great  powers  possess,  we  have  always  shown,  since  the  day  of  our 
emancipation,  a  patriotism  able  to  face  all  contingencies,  a  courage 
in  proportion  to  tlie  intense  esteem  of  our  honor. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  North  American  Ooveinrnent  that 
has  always  looked  witli  the  most  absolute  imlifRrence  on  the  con- 
tests of  the  republics  of  this  continent  should  to-day  want  to  en- 
force itself  as  mediator  in  a  contest  perhaps  the  most  justified  (it 
is  so  understood  on  our  part)  of  any  that  have  stained  with  blood 
the  New  "World,  Since  when  so  much  humanitarian  zeal,  after 
having  looked  ciuieti}'  upon  the  slaughter  in  all  the  South  American 
countries  except  Chili? 

Yesterday  only  did  not  Misters  Yankees  see  Parapruay  i)erish 
after  a  heroical  combat  against  three  adversaries,  nf  which  the 
least  strong  was  a  thousand  times  superior  to  herself  ?  Well !  Why 
then,  did  they  not  use  their  friendly  influence  or  their  coercive 
threat?  When  the  Spanish  squadron  bombarded  Valparaiso  the 
Great  Republic  had  in  the  bay  the  formidable  '*Monadnok,"  never- 
thelesB,  Admiral  Mendez  Nunes  proceeded  as  if  he  were  the  absolute 
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master  of  the  seas.  Minister  Seward  would  not  even  listen,  in  eom- 
I)linuiit  to  Neutrality,  to  the  complaints  of  the  Chilian  represent- 
ative, who,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  believed  that  the  so-celebrated 
Monroe  Doctrine  exli  h  KmI  so  far  as  to  protect  a  le«bie  country,  a 
victim  of  a  nowerlul  European  nation. 

Now,  then,  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  eoiild  not  crt>ss  the  Isthmas 
of  Panama  whilst  a  poor  American  country  was  being  chastised 
by  one  tliat  iiad  been  it^  master  in  the  bygone  times  of  colonization, 
why,  then,  shall  we  allow  to-day,  to  the  principle  of  intervention,  a 
principle  only  used  against  the  weak,  so  violent  an  interpratatkm, 
founded,  it  may  be,  on  a  humanitarian  basis  or  upon  financial  in- 
terests? 

If  Chili,  as  the  United  States  Government  cannot  deny,  is  a  self- 
governing  country,  constituted  after  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
free  countries  are,  it  becomes  clear  that  any  act  of  a  foreign  power, 
no  matter  which  it  be,  tending  to  lessen  its  liberty,  is  an  unjustifi- 
able act,  an  insult  not  to  be  tolerated.  Bii^ts  are  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  family.  The  small  and  modest  Switzerland 
is  as  much  master  of  her  freedom  to  punish  those  that  depreciate 
her  as  powerful  England  is.  Belgium  and  Holland  are  not  more 
or  less  on  this  point  than  France  and  Qermany.  If  Chili  were  only 
like  the  Republic  of  Andorra  or  San  liCarino,  then  could  the  United 
States  or  any  other  European  power  justify  such  an  interventiQii 
as  that  of  wMeh  we  are  spealdng.  But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  so 
unfortunate  as  to  owe  to  the  pity  or  the  contempt  of  the  world  the 
liberty  which  we  enjoy. 

We  do  not,  for  a  single  moment,  desire  to  imagine  that  the  gov- 
ernment looks  ui>oH  this  matter  in  another  light  than  we  do.  Never- 
theless it  is  prudent  to  advise  it  that  the  moment  it  should  show 
the  least  weakness  the  entire  country  would  hold  it  to  a  strict 
account.  National  honor  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  it  would  be 
precisely  the  national  honor  wiiich  would  be  forfeited  by  uccedinff 
to  the  suggestions  of  any  nation  interested  in  imposing  upon  us 
its  will. 

Chili  does  not  require  tutors ;  she  is  old  enouj^ih  to  be  able  to  know 
how  to  govern  lierself.  If  the  chief  of  the  state  does  not  believe  so, 
he  must  from  to-day  believe  the  contmry,  inidcr  the  penalty  of 
dicovering  that  a  Chilian  governor  must  think  as  the  people  he 
governs  thinic 
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A  MEDIATION  A8  ABSUBD  AS  DANGEBOUS 
Conjointly  with  our  eolleague  of  this  port,  we  received  yesterday 
the  advice  that  there  had  been  presented  to  our  t?overnment,  in 
an  imperative  manner,  a  proposed  forced  mediaiiuii,  tendered  by 
the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  ingenuously  say  the  truth;  we  gave  uo  credit  to  the  news, 
reserving  to  ourselves  to  qualify  it  as  being  of  the  worst  character, 
and,  above  all,  of  more  evil  consequence  than  many  of  the  lal.se 
news  which  every  day  some  people,  with  wicked  designs  rather 
than  a  spirit  of  intervention,  spread  about  the  streets. 

Even  to-day,  and  notwithstandig  the  honor  it  has  merited  Irom 
**E1  Mercurio"  by  tindini^  place  in  its  columns,  we  insist  upon 
doiiyinp  not  only  its  existence  but  also  its  verasimilitude.  And,  in 
truth,  foundatioa  is  not  lacking  in  proof  of  our  systematic  in- 
credulity. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  as  it  is  opportunely  put  forth  by  £1 
Mereurio,  that  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Northern  Confedera- 
tion and  the  purposes  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  have  never  passed 
the  sphere  of  beautiful  theories  in  favor  of  any  of  the  Latin-race 
countries  of  the  South  American  continent  The  Monroe  doetrine 
was  invented  solely  for  Saxons  and  in  favor  of  Saxons. 

To  the  real  and  indisputable  examples  set  forth  in  aid  of  this 
thesis  by  El  Mercurio  we  can  properly  add  other  examples,  if  pos- 
sible, to  those  already  mentioned. 

What  has  the  Monroe  doctrine  done  for  Gubaf  Has  Spain  not 
prosecuted  with  tenacity  her  implacable  war  imder  the  nose  of  the 
United  States?  Has  the  ease  of  the  Virginius  been  forgotten,  from 
on  board  of  which  Spain  took  out,  by  means  of  the  Tornado,  citi- 
zens under  the  protection  of  the  starry  flag,  shooting  them  after- 
wards, notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel  t 

What  did  the  United  States  do  for  Mexico  when  the  Imperial 
Eagle  was  making  a  prey  of  the  heroic  and  intrepid  Puebla?  What 
did  it  do  for  Texas?  What  has  it  done  for  the  Republics  of  Central 
America  in  their  conflicts  with  Germany  and  other  European  (tov- 
ernmeiits?  To  fold  her  arms,  and  if  not  co-operating,  allowing, 
at  least,  the  realization  of  the  known  maxim  la  force  prune  Ic  droit, 
or,  let  us  call  it,  the  right  of  the  strong  is  the  only  one  possible 
right. 

And,  besides,  by  what  privileged  reason  shcmld  the  United  States 
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be  the  one  who  should  constitute  itself  the  executor  of  a  lorced 
mediation  T 

We  have  not  iprnored  the  steps  taken  by  Peru  in  seareh  of  a 
mediating  power  and  of  a  mediation.  We  have  followed  her  step 
by  step  in  her  shameful  travels  through  courts  and  palaces  in 
Europe,  from  Holland  to  Germany,  and  from  Paris  to  London,  re- 
ceiving everywhere  as  sole  answer  to  her  exigencies  silence  and 
disdain. 

And  what  she  has  failed  to  accomplish  until  now  by  diplomacy, 
always  ready  for  negotiations  with  those  great  powers  which  has 
been  refused  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  that  in  a  collective  manner, 
by  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  this  in  an  amicable  and  conciliatory 
manner  should  now  come  as  a  ukase,  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  America  and  of  the  world,  by  the  country  who  was  the  eradle  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington? 

It  is  obvious,  and  the  more  it  is  examined  the  greater  becomes 
the  surprise,  and  greater  still  the  absurdity  of  the  matter  which 
we  are  treating,  obliged  by  the  necessity  of  evading  its  ddeful 
propagation  in  the  public  spirit  and  the  discouragement  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  if  in  reality  such  mediation 
had  existed,  or  should  ever  exist. 

And  how  could  it  be  attempted  T 

Upon  this  point  we  could  answer  nothing  that  would  not  be 
feeble  and  pale  paraphrase  of  the  opinions  and  patriotic  and  elo- 
quent judgment  given  yesterday  in  the  columns  of  £1  Mereurio. 
For  this  reason  we  limit  ourselves  to  repeat  with  him  to^y  and 
with  the  entire  countiy  to-morrow:  "The  Chilian  flag  thai  waves 
in  the  Bolivian  territory  cannot  he  hauled  down  until  the  Peru- 
Bolivian  army  succeed  in  defeating  ours*  In  this  way  only  could 
it  retire;  in  any  other  way,  never!  never!!" 

One  thing  only  we  may  add  to  that  patriotic  oath,  and  it  is,  that 
even  the  army  defeated,  Chili,  resuscitating  the  heroic  tradiiioiis 
of  Paraguay,  would  perish  as  a  people  before  sufferinf?  the  humi- 
liation and  ignominy  of  an  obligatory  treaty  to  which  a  struggle 
and  a  combat  had  not  preceded. 

Let  us  not  ramble. 

The  news  that  occupy  us,  though  its  origin  is  official,  is  not  only 
official,  but  is  also  absurd.  How  could  Senor  Pinto,  son  of  the 
wari  ior  of  A  v  m  urho  and  Junin,  a  near-relative  of  Cenerals  Buin 
and  Yungay,  deceive  himself  so  much  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
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ccvaatiy  he  goyems,  and  to  whom  he  owes  glory,  fortune  having 
refused  him  wealth  and  prosperity,  that  he  should,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, admit  a  hearing  of  such  a  mediation.  How  eould  Sefiores 
Varas  and  Santa  Maifa,  that  fought  in  one  time  for  Chili  and  in 
the  name  of  Chili  the  eoloesal  English  power  in  the  eelehrated 
'Whitehead  question,  hear  without  rebelling  aentimmts,  and  with- 
out in  that  moment  abdieating  their  portfolios,  the  humiliating 
proposition  of  the  Washington  emissary  t 

We  repeat  for  the  thousandth  and  last  time,  there  is  not,  there 
cannot  be,  there  will  not  exist  the  mediation  of  which  we  speak.  If 
we  should  be  mistaken,  if  such  news  became  a  fact,  we  say  it  in- 
genuously, we  believe  that  the  country,  rising  like  a  single  man, 
would  make  a  solemn  "auto  de  fe"  of  the  treaty  of  mediation,  and 
God  ^rant  they  stoj)  there  and  do  not  incur  the  temptation  of  feed- 
ing the  flames  with  the  authoi*s  of  the  idea.  For  if  it  is  true  that 
people  for^vc  many  misakes  after  glory  has  been  obtained — for 
example,  in  France  Henry  IV,  Louiv  XIV,  and  Napoleon — it  is 
equally  true  that  they  are  implacable  with  those  that  lead  them 
foolishly  or  carelessly  to  degradation  and  shame. 

No.  41.    Chilean  IIeply  to  the  PROPosALis  of 

Minister  Pettis 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOUBCE.— The  effeetiTe  tioops  of  BoUyia  had 

consii^ted  of  a  picked  bodygnard  of  President  Hilaron  Daza's  adherents,  whieh 
he  had  taken  the  premution  to  arm  with  repeating  riflos,  Innvinq^  othpr  com- 
panies armed  with  old  muakets.  The  war  was  at  first  so  j  op  iinj  m  Bolivia 
that  within  two  months  a  division  of  7,000  men  was  equipped  largely  by 
public  doitation,  and  was  oa  its  way  to  the  coast.  Foolishly  enough  with 
Fiwadent  Dwft  in  command  it  went  to  Ttom  instead  of  to  Galaata. 

XJHumim  PiMident  Mariano  Prado  of  Peru  led  in  person  his  forces  tiien 
assembling  in  Tacna  and  Arica.  Judge  Pettis  took  the  occamon  of  a  de- 
ferred trip  to  the  ooa.«it  for  his  health  to  leave  ns  soon  as  ho  secured  the 
memorandum  ff  Pdlivia's  peace  baMe8.-»"  The  allieH  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  use  of  a  boat  over  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  railroad  and  telej^raph  line  to 
MoUendo.  He  cabled  the  United  States  Minister  at  Lima,  I.  P.  Chrisitiaacy, 
to  meet  liiu  in  Mbllendo.  The  latter  was  not  able  to  come  and  Pettis  came 
OB  to  lima  iriime  he  easily  seenred  the  approval  of  Sr.  ICannel  Irigojen,  the 
Peravian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Vice  piwident  LaPuenta  who  was 
acting  in  the  absence  of  President  Prado.  He  then  went  to  Arica  and  found 
Presidents  Dasa  and  Prado  at  Tacna  and  both  were  agreeable  to  the  bases 

40  See  supra  Doe.  Now  87,  for  tast  of  the  memoiattdimL 
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of  his  memorandum.  Knowing  that  it  would  take  two  months  to  coiuult 
Washington  by  letter  and  fairing  to  cable,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Chile. 

On  the  same  boat  was  Horace  Fksher  and  each  reported  to  fieetetaiy  Evarta 
that  the  other  was  iadisereet  and  inept  for  diploraaej.  When  the  heat  stopped 

at  Antofagasta  FL^ht  i  \\  r;it  ashore  and  Pettis,  not  wishing  to  be  in  his  COm- 

pnny,  rpmaiiio<l  aljoanl.  Fislior  Iuih'IumI  with  the  Aniprirnn  manapcr  of  a 
nitrate  concern  where  he  met  Josi)  Antonio  Santa  Maria,  Chilean  war  manager 
and  later  president.  I'isher  made  the  must  of  his  offu-ial  interview  with  Pn-s- 
idcnt  Hayes  and  Secntary  Evarts,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  liayes  was 
veiy  favorable  to  Giile  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  hoped  Chile 
would  win  the  war« 

Mr.  Pettis  secured  an  audience  with  the  Chilean  ministry  in  Santiago  and 
terms  were  discussed  as  embodied  in  an  unofficial  memorandum  which  he  was 
afked  to  draw  up.*i  The  idea  was  well  received,  Pettia  returned  to  his  post 
and  the  Chilean  Minit<try  atrreed  to  pivo  an  answer  to  Mr.  Osboru  after  it 
should  consult  Br.  Santa  Maria  who  was  asked  by  telegraph  to  come  to  San- 
tiago. 

The  Ohilean  ministiy  seemed  favorable  to  the  proposals.  About  all  the 
announeed  objectives  of  the  war  were  tentatively  offered  by  the  allies,  but  it 

waa  held  that  Pern  deserved  a  thorough  punishment  which  is  the  substance 
of  the  following  reply.  From  Gomalo  BUnet,  Gucrra  del  PactfieQt  Vol.  I, 
pp.  425,  42e. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  with  Peru,  although  the  proposed 
bases  correspond  in  most  part  with  the  aims  of  the  war,  the  dis- 
loyal eonduct  of  Peru  or  its  government  in  preparing  for  war  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  giving  Chile  signs  of  friendly  and  pacific 

sentiment,  and  presenting  itself  as  a  mediator  when  it  was  joined 

by  a  secret  alliance  to  Bolivia,  our  enemy  at  that  time,  gives  just 
grounds  to  the  country  and  to  the  Government  not  to  be  satiiificd 
with  a  solution  of  our  jirosent  questions  by  means  of  arbitration, 
and  to  exact  securities  that  in  the  future  Peru  will  not  celebrate 
pacts  lilvc  that  of  February  1873  which  it  has  kept  secret  during 
six  yeai^,  waiting  without  doubt  an  occasion  to  be  our  aggressor 
with  advantage — a  i)act  which  really  did  not  oblige  her  to  make 
war.  This  is  necessary  if  we  do  not  wish  to  run  the  serious  dan^^T 
of  remainiMiz  subject  to  a  ])ermanent  menace  to  our  exterior  security 
and  of  being  always  prepared  to  repel  it. 


«t  Senate  DoewmenU,  47tli  Congress,  let  8e8Bion,  Vol.  IV,  No.  70^  p.  15.  For 
text  of  beeee  see  supra  Doe.  No.  37. 
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No.  42.  Bbflt  of  Secbbtabt  Evabts  to  Sib  Edward 
Thornton  on  Intervention  in  thb  War 
OP  THE  Pacific 

September  24,  1879 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE— In  the  period  of  this  war  European 
commercial  interests  in  South  Amoriea  grcutly  pxcwdpt!  thoso  of  the  Unitod 
States.  The  British  minister  at  Lima  ha<l  formally  tt'nJere<1  the  good  offices 
of  his  coimtry  to  avert  war,  and  various  diplumatii  had  let  it  be  known  tiiat 
tiietj  rapeetive  govemnieDta  weie  willing  to  medlatti  After  the  great  de> 
gtnwtSoB  of  property  in  the  bombardmeiit  of  dtiee  built  np  largely  hy  Enro- 
peaa  eajntal,  «nd  when  the  Uockade  began  to  threaten  the  supply  and  priee 
of  guano,  European  governments  were  disposed  to  intervene  forcibly,  if  th  -pb- 
BRfT,  to  stop  the  war.  Hownvor.  th«'v  would  not  take  that  step  without  the 
cooperation,  or  at  least  conwnt,  ot  tin-  Tnitt'd  .States. 

Accordingly  on  Juue  14,  Lord  iSaiibbury  sent  a  tolcgram  to  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  whidi  was  teken  peraonaUy  to  Seereatry  Erarte  by  Mr.  Henry 
Howard  of  the  British  legation.  The  message  stated  that  Oennaoy  and  Great 
Britain  regretted  the  war  whidi  was  being  waged  largely  at  the  cost  of 
neutrals  and  desired  to  know  if  the  United  States  would  join  those  powers 
to  offer  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  coneludinp;  the  war.  Secretary  Kvart.s 
replied  that  his  ivfrnmcnt  wa.s  rca<ly  to  as.si.st  in  the  re.><toniti<>n  of  jieace 
when  its  offices  eoukl  be  uuefully  proffered,  but  that  it  did  not  favor  a  pre- 
mature effort,  nor  an  effort  in  combination  with  other  powers  which  could 
earry  an  impreaaon  of  eoerdon.^*  After  the  news  of  Mr.  Pettis'  and  Mr. 
Fisher's  jonmeys  readied  Sir  Edward  Thornton  he  wrote  on  September  8 
that  he  had  reeelved  word  from  South  America  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  use  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  peaee  and  wi.shed  to  know  if  it 
were  true  that  such  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  United  State.s.  The  note 
which  follows  is  in  reply.  From  Home  Executive  Documents,  4tith  Congr<^| 
3d  Session,  Doc.  1.  Pt.  1,  p.  490. 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  September  2^  1879. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  aeknowledge  the  reeeipt  of  your  note 
to  this  Department,  dated  the  8th  instant,  in  wliich  you  refer  to 
previous  eorrespondenee  in  reference  to  the  mquiry  you  made  in 
June  last,  by  direction  of  Marquis  Salisbury,  as  to  whether  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  would  be  ^posed  to  join  Great 
Britain  and  Oennany  in  offering  their  mediation  with  a  view  to 
eoneluding  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru.  You  also  mention  the 
reply  of  this  government  to  that  proposal  expressing  its  readiness 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  belligerents  when- 
ever its  good  offices  might  be  usefully  proffered,  but  not  favoring 


«t  Umied  Statet  F^nign  JUkOhnt,  1880,  pp.  487-488. 
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a  premature  effort  nor  an  effort  in  combination  with  other  nentTat 
powers  whieh  would  earry  the  impression  of  dictation  or  ooerciaa 
in  disparagement  of  belligerent  rights. 

Tou  8ay»  furthermore,  that  you  have  recently  observed  state- 
ments in  Ameriean  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  this  goyemment 
has  instructed  its  ministers  at  Linui  and  Santiago  de  Chili  to  tender 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  honorable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  the  belligerent  governments,  when- 
ever they  shall  intimate  that  such  friendly  services  will  be  accepted 
with  that  end  in  view,  and  you  express  the  hope  that  I  will  think 
myself  justified  in  acquainting  you,  for  the  mformation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  to  whether  the  newspaper  statements  to 
which  you  refer  are  founded  on  fact,  and  whether  the  hope  may 
be  entertained  that  tlie  steps  thus  reported  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  Cioveniment  ol'  the  United  States  may  lead  to  the  cunciuKioii 
of  peace  between  the  republics  of  Chiii  and  Peru. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  dela\ed  uuswering  your  note 
above  iiunt luiied,  whieh  was  brought  to  my  notice  on  my  return 
to  Wjisiiiui^ton  on  the  16th  instant,  until  I  could  examine  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  several  ministers  to  Peru,  Chili,  and  Bolivia, 
which  had  taken  place  during  my  absence. 

The  statements  in  the  newspapeiN  to  whieh  you  refer  have  not 
specifically  attr;i<  te(l  my  attention.  I  am  able  to  say,  however, 
that  our  ministers  have  given  and  are  giving  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  this  government  to  proffer  its  good  offices  in  favor  of  peace  at 
the  earliest  indication  of  the  readiness  of  the  belligerents  to  con- 
sider such  good  offices  acceptable. 

This  purpose  this  government  will  not  fail  to  pursue;  and  with 
good  hopes  that  the  events  of  the  war  may  soon  dispose  all  the 
belligerents  to  desire  its  honorable  conclusion.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  anticipate  an  immediate  opportunity  for  a  definite  pro- 
posal of  peaceful  methods  through  the  good  offices  of  this  govern- 
ment which  would  gain  the  concurrent  consent  of  the  three  belli* 
gerents. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  early  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  government,  with  any  decisive  indiealions  of  a  dis- 
position to  make  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  unhappy  controversy 
through  the  interposed  friendship  of  this  government 

I  have,  etc*, 


Wnt  M.  Evarto 
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No.  43.    Letter  oj?'  Jose  Santa  ^Iaria  on  Tarapaca 

Policy 

HoremDer  20»  1879 

INTRODUCTION  AND  80UBCE.— Ooinddeikt  with  the  fcilnre  of  the 

Pettis  efforts,  Dr.  Pablo  Arosmena  of  Colombift  was  made  to  understand  pri- 
vately that  mediation  wns  not  wanted,  Tjonoe  he  did  not  offirinllv  trn<]er  the 
offices  of  his  country,  but  soon  n?turned  humc.'*^  Colonel  Fisher  rinimined  in 
Chile  a  year  and  his  motives  were  not  even  known  to  Secretary  Evarts  to 
whom  he  Mnt  -vohmtaiy  ind  TolominonB  reports  which  were  very  accurate. 
He  was  pro-Ghileea  and  did  various  small  services  soeh  as  secoring  from 
the  United  States  Wat  Department  eopies  of  oar  rules  of  warfare  and  creat* 
ing  good  feeling  for  Chile  in  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  these  pcaer?  movoe  was  to  demonstrate  that  thore  would  he 
no  peace  witfiout  a  serious  trial  at  arms.  Both  siile^  prepared  feverishly  for 
a  hard  struggle.  Peru  endeavored  to  secure  ships  of  war  siiu-e  the  Huascar 
was  the  only  unit  in  her  navy  at  all  comparable  to  the  Cochrane  and  Blanco 
BnetUada.  For  five  months  Admiral  Gran  maneuvered  the  HuoMtr  about  the 
coast  attaddng  ToeopiUa,  Antofagasta,  Taltal,  and  Oaldera,  capturing  a 
transport  rnid  blocking  the  campaign  against  Tarapacd  The  Chilean  fleet 
was  overhauled  and  a  new  admiral  named  with  the  result  that  the  Huascar 
was  captured  near  Angamos  in  a  battle  on  October  8,  in  which  Gran  and 
all  iw^nior  oflRcers  were  killed.  The  crew  tried  to  sink  the  whip  by  opening 
the  valves,  but  it  was  saved  by  a  boarding  crew  and  later  used  against  Ariea 
and  OsUao* 

Now  master  of  the  sea,  Chile  landed  an  expedition,  November  2,  at  Pisagon 

in  Tatapaci  and  fooght  a  hard  battle  with  the  allies  at  San  Frandsco  (or 

Dolores)  near  Iquique,  defeating  them  decisively.  The  arraies  were  about 
eqnal  in  Tnimbors,  l)ut  that  of  Chile  had  superior  cnvnlri'  and  had  above  all 
tlie  latest  Krupp  artillery  manned  by  German  officers  experienced  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  alli^  were  aiiuwed  to  withdraw,  however,  and  some  of 
the  troops  of  Bolivia  returned  directly  home  while  others  retreated  with  the 
Pemviaa  army  which  fought  a  brilliant  rear  guard  action  and  retired  to 
Taena. 

With  TarapacA  in  their  posssaaion  the  qu edition  of  its  disposition  had  to  be 
discussed.  The  Chilean  Mi7ii«*ter,  Joh^  Santa  Maria,  stated  the  question  well 
in  the  following  letter  to  (ti ncral  Sotonmyor,  November  20,  the  day  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  victorv-  at  San  Francisco.  The  first  part  was  written 
befuro  the  news  came  and  the  rest  later.  The  reference  to  Azgentina  is  about 
the  old  Patagonia  teoi|ble.  Very  fortunately  for  Chile  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States  was  aoeeptable  to  Argentina  and  the  question  was  left  to  ar^ 
bitration.  From  Oonsalo  Bfilnes',  Onerra  del  Fatifieo,  YoL  I,  p.  729. 

November  20.  We  can  say  that  Tarapaca  is  ours,  but  the  hard 
thing,  my  dear  Rafael,  is  to  know  wliat  we  should  do  next,  if  vic- 
tories do  not  help  to  define  the  situation.  Shall  we  couLmue  fight- 


See  sopm  No.  37. 
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iDgt  Shall  we  halt  in  Tarapacil?  Shall  we  fortify  ounelTea  there 
and  there  await  Pera  to  destroy  her  if  she  presents  herself  again  to 
combat  val  Shall  we  go  to  Lima,  by  that  means  to  compel  the  gor* 
emment  to  come  to  peace  terms  f  And  so  I  could  continue  with 
a  series  of  questions  which  could  not  be  answered. 

And  this  situation  can  become  more  difficult  if  the  Argentine 
negotiations  should  take  a  disagreeable  turn.  Since  a  spirit  of  con- 
quest is  attributed  to  us,  since  it  is  believed  that  we  are  bent  on 
annihilating  Peru  and  dividing  up  the  Lord's  garments,  not  only 
siiali  we  not  have  symi)atliies  of  the  Americas,  but  Argentina  will 
also  Lear  for  herseli,  she  will  susj>eet  that  we,  powerful  and  proud, 
will  try  to  take  Patagonia  fi'om  her  without  ceremony  or  f^rclim- 
inaries.  This  is  an  error,  but  overexcited  people  do  not  escape 
easily  from  their  errors.  I  think  and  think  about  our  subsequent 
action,  {cofidiicta  postirior) ,  but  I  am  vcn'  much  al  i  nd  tliat  opin- 
ion in  this  country  is  misled  to  the  extremity  of  embarrassing  the 
prudent  action  of  the  government, 

I  am  breaking  the  seal  of  this  letter  because  in  this  moment  I 
am  overcome  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  news  whicli  we  have  just 
received  (of  the  battle  of  Dolores  J.  We  possess  the  Pilcomayo  and 
are  owners  of  Tarapac&.  Now  after  the  diversion  of  the  triumph 
we  must  think  seriously  on  what  is  incumbent  on  us  to  do.  I  eon- 
aider  Peru  as  vanquished  {rendido)  and  the  alliance  ended;  now 
enters  the  hardest  phase  of  the  question,  listening  to  the  exaggera- 
tions of  patriotism  and  the  benefits  which  triumph  snggesti.  Shall 
we  go  to  Limat  Think  about  it  a  moment:  there  are  two  ways  to 
take;  one  is  to  remain  in  Tarapaei  awaiting  there  for  them  to  sedc 
US  to  dislodge  us,  and  the  second,  to  march  rapidly  upon  Lima  to 
impose  the  terms  of  the  conqueror. 

No.  44.  Abdication  Dbcrbb  of  Presidbkt  Prado  of  Fbbu 

DMemlier  It,  1879 

INTEODUCTION  ANT)  SOURCE.— After  the  battle  of  San  Francisco 
President  PraUu  turned  over  the  commaud  tu  Admiral  iazardo  Moutero  and 
toft  Ariea  for  OiUao.  Pmident  Dassy  wlw  liad  itartod  wmth  befon  the 
bAtfte  invented  a  zeport  of  en  atttck  on  Taena  and  retnzned.  Bome  of  hif 
offleen  niniked  him  and  went  on,  arriving  in  time  to  tske  part  in  the  terrible 
battle.  Daxa'8  act  was  attributed  to  Chilean  inflnf>nce,  and  desertion  by 
Bolivia  was  fcarwl  in  Lima.  Whcu  Pn  ^»i.1f>nt  Piado  arrived  homr  he  wtf 
not  blamed  for  the  defeats,  and  tried  to  reorgauue  the  ministry  and  to  con- 
tinue the  war.    The  atmosphere  was  tense  in  Lima.    Something  radical  was 
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expected.  Prerident  Prado  offered  the  nuiditiy  of  finance  to  Nicol&s  de 
Pi^rola,  leader  of  the  oppoBition  to  the  government,  but  it  was  refused  in 
a  remarkable  letter  that  sounds  like  a  bid  for  a  dictatorship.  Since  few 
blamed  President  Prado  all  were  surpiised  when  he  pnddonly  abdicated  in 
the  following  decree.  From  Senate  Documents,  47th  Cougreas,  lat  Session,  Vol. 
IV,  Doe.  79,  p.  300. 

The  Canstittitional  President  of  the  RepubUc, 
to  the  Nation,  (lyid  to  the  Army: 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  great  interests  of  the  eountry  demand 
that  I  shall  leave  to^y  for  abroad,  separating  myself  for  a  short 
time  from  you,  at  a  time  when  considerations  of  a  different  order 
counsel  my  remaining  among  yoo.  The  motives  which  induce  me 
to  adopt  this  resolution  are  in  reality  very  great  and  very  power- 
ful. Respect  it,  for  a  man  who  like  myself  serves  his  country  with 
good  will  and  complete  self  denial  has  a  right  to  exact  it 

Soldiers,  if  your  arms  suffered  partial  disaster  in  the  first  days 
of  November,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  they  were  crowned 
with  glory  in  the  province  of  Tarapae&.  I  am  sure  that  under  any 
eireumstances  you  will  imitate  the  eacample  of  your  comrades  in 
the  south. 

Peruvians,  his  excellency  the  senior  vice-president  of  the  republic 
remains  intrusted  with  the  executive  power,  in  accordance  with 

the  law.  I  recommend  him  to  you  to  aid  him  in  his  acts  with  your 

co-operation. 

In  taking  leave  of  you,  I  give  you  the  assurance  that  1  shall  in 
due  time  be  with  you  again.  Have  faith  in  your  fellow-citizen  and 
friend, 

Mariano  I.  Prado 

Lima,  December  18,  1879. 

No.  45.   Proclamation  of  Nicolas  de  Piekola^  Dictator 

OF  Peru 

DectmlMr  22,  1879 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOUBGEl— With  the  abdioatEon  of  Praideiit  Prado 
the  my  wu  now  open  for  Nloolic  de  Pidrola  who  seemed  to  covet  the  preai' 

dency  although  the  occasion  was  so  inauspicious  that  there  must  have  been 
much  of  patriotism  intermixed  with  the  ambition.  Ho  had  been  attoriu-y  for 
the  large  Dreyfus  concern  in  Peru,  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  and  after 
disagreeing  with  the  former  administration  on  the  guano  policy  had  resigned. 
He  had  molted  a  year  before  the  war  started,  eetied  the  Euatear  of  the 
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Pemviaa  nnvj,  and  had  taken  part  In  a  qidxotie  duel  witii  two  BrilxiA  ahipa»M 
He  had  ability  and  energy  and  pxobahly  no  one  else  coidd  have  done  more 
than  he  in  the  crisis.    The  trouble  was  that  he  rcprcneated  the  bitter  opposi* 

tion,  politically  aiul  fiii.niciully,  to  the  Prado  or  civUist  party.  General  Mannel 
La  Cotera,  wlio  rmiaitu-d  loyal  to  tlie  rivil  party,  was  induced  >iy  hiph  church 
officials  to  C4?ase  retjistauce  aud  Pit'rola  entered  the  palace.  Senate  Docuinent4, 
47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Vol.  iV,  Doc  79,  pp.  300,  301. 

To  the  People  and  the  Army: 

Silent  and  sorrowful  before  the  exigent  demands  of  the  people 
and  the  army,  I  resigned  myself  to  ciremiurtaiiees  during  the  days 
which  followed  the  shameful  flight  of  Prado  and  the  advent  of  the 
superanuated  General  La  Pnerta,  hoping  that  the  army  would  de- 
eide  at  last  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  a  misunderstood  loyalty 
which  stayed  a  part  of  it  from  acting  aecording  to  its  oonvietions, 
which  are  those  of  the  nation,  and  desirous  of  avoiding  any  eollisiofi 
between  brothers  and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  our  forces. 

The  headlong  and  impatient  ambition  of  General  La  CoteiB, 
after  brutally  stifling  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Lima 
and  Callao,  provokea  a  conflict  yesterday,  employing  the  forces 
under  his  command  to  disarm  the  patriots  of  the  army  whoso  only 
aim  was  the  salvation  of  the  country  aud  the  defeat  of  the  foreign 
foe. 

In  Lima  l)Ut  a  few  moments  sufficed  to  show  how  irresistible  was 
the  patriotic  desire  of  the  people  and  the  army,  and  it  would  have 
sufiicod  for  me  to  remain  a  few  hours  more  in  the  capital  to  end 
all  resistance. 

Yieldin'JT,  nevertheless,  to  the  motives  I  have  already  cxi)rossr<l. 
I  proforred  to  i-elire  to  tliis  eity,  which  has  received  mr-  witiiour 
any  manner  of  resistance,  to  the  end  of  making  ini])ossible  all  clianec 
of  strife  between  brethren  and  of  favoring  the  tranquil  adhesion 
of  those  remaining  in  Lima  to  the  political  rigime  proclaimed 
montlis  ago  by  the  whole  nation. 

Thus  all  coniUct  is  made  utterly  inexcusable,  and  throws  in  its 
tnie  light  the  responsibiUty  for  its  evils  upon  its  sole  authors. 

That  portion  of  the  army  still  under  their  orders  in  Lima»  will 
not,  I  am  confident,  permit  this  responsibility  to  become  a  fact,  to 
the  immeasurable  injury  of  all.  The  hour  of  national  reparation 
has  struck.  In  the  series  of  disasters  which  have  marked  the  his- 
tory of  our  foreign  war,  Peru  has  no  part.  In  shaking  off,  as  she 

*4  8ee  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  for  1876  and  1877,  pp.  744-767. 
Abo  supra,  Doc  30. 
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now  does,  the  old  nile^  she  raises  the  most  eloqaent  protests  against 
that  deplorable  history,  and  presents  herself  worthy  of  her  name 
and  her  destinies  before  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 

For  118  there  is,  as  there  ean  only  be,  but  one  aspiration:  a  swift 
and  full  triumph  over  the  foreign  enemy.  To  achieve  this  woik, 
we  are  now  all  brothers,  without  the  memory  even  of  our  past  divi- 
sions,  and  drawn  one  to  another  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of  love  for 
Peru. 

Whatever  may  retard  for  an  instant  the  eomplete  national  unity 
is  an  aet  of  treason  to  our  country.  Unity  is  tiie  one  condition  of 
the  power  and  triumph  of  Peru.  To  that  end  has  ever  consecrated 
and  now  consecrates  his  most  zealous  effort^t,  your  fellow  citizen 
and  comrade  at  arms, 

N.  de  Pierola 

Callao,  December  22,  1879. 

No.  46.     CinCULAR   of   (ioVEHNMEXT   OF  PlEKOLA 

OecamlMr  23,  1879 

INTBODUCTION  AND  80UBCE.— Immediately  upon  Pierola entering 
the  palace,  circulars  were  sent  to  foreign  represrutatives  announcing  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  goverununt.  From  Senate  DocumentSf  4t7th  Congross,  Ist 
Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc  79,  p.  303. 

NICHOLAS  D£  PIEBOLA,  Supreme  Chief  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru.  GREAT  AND  GOOD  FRIEND:  The  unanimous  acclaim 
of  the  people,  the  army,  and  the  navy  of  the  country  has  just  in- 
vested me  with  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Peru»  with  omnipotent 
authority,  which  I  shall  escerciae,  keeping  in  view  the  regeneration 
which  our  institutions  demand,  but  above  all  and  before  all  the 
triumph  of  the  arms  of  the  republic  in  the  war  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged with  Chili. 

In  announcing  to  my  investiture  with  the  supreme 

power,  I  have  the  very  especial  satisfaction  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  loyal  friendsliip  in  which  I  abound  toward  the  and 
the  person  of  ,  for  whase  prosperity  and  glory  I  offer  the 

most  sincere  and  fervent  prayei's. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  Lima  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1879. 

L.S.  NICHOLAS  DK  PIEROLA 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and 
worship. 

Pedro  Jose  Calder6n 


r 
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No.  47.    Plan  of  the  Credit  Industriel  asd  thb 

GOYENECHR-ROSAS  CONTRACT 
January  7,  1880 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOUKCE.^Cioiiieident  with  aad  interwoven  wi^ 
the  militnn'  and  political  crisis  in  Pith  was  a  dash  of  hugt?  flnancial  interests, 
Ag'pnts  of  the  Frado  government,  Francisco  Rosas  and  Marciano  Goyonotiie, 
signed  a  contract  writh  a  company  rcprescntiug  a  large  block  of  Kuropeaa 
interests  organized  in  Paris  under  the  nantic  of  the  "Credit  IndustrieL" 

Holders  of  mottgagos  on  Peravian  guano  and  owmna  of  eertifieataa  tm 
the  digpooocseed  nitrate  mines  of  Tarapaei  f onned  most  of  Hnb  eooBtitoeacj 
of  this  company.  These  bondholders  lived  in  various  countriee  of  Eorepe 
and  formed  national  urbanizations  such  as,  "Committee  of  Peruvian  bond- 
holders in  France."  Tluy  existed  in  England,  Franco,  Italy  and  Gerrnany 
in  about  tlic  order  of  importance  named.  Tlie  largest  sinjile  claim  wait  held 
by  Di'f^fus  uud  Co.,  who  subscribed  to  the  plan  of  the  Credit  iudusthfl  and 
also  backed  Piirola  and  his  plan  of  settlement  with  them. 

The  financial  ramifications  of  this  history  are  so  coctensiTe  and  complicated 
that  th^  eonld  be  treated  adcqoatdy  only  in  the  fi^d  of  research  in  economicB 
and  finance.  However  the  political  development  of  the  qoestion  cannot  be 
soparatcd  frorn  the  wont  of  fcrtilizfriJ.  Nitrate  and  guano  interoftt.«<  were 
indirectly  and  directly  respon.sible  factors  not  only  in  the  insti^tiou  of  the 
war,  but  in  the  course  which  it  followed  and  the  peace  that  was  made.  This 
is  a  serious  assertion  in  spite  of  the  age  in  which  this  war  occurred  when  in- 
ternational finance  lacked  much  of  the  morality  whidi  it  now  possossos.  Eri- 
deuce  sustMning  the  charge  is  seen  all  throui^  this  study  but  attentioii  is 
hero  called  to  three  witnesses. 

Charles  B.  Flint,  international  financier  and  munition  buyer,  who  wn?  act- 
ing consul  for  both  Chile  and  Peru  when  war  wius  declared  and  who  wa.s  active 
in  promoting  the  Peruvian  monopoly  company,  ns  its  agent  in  the  United 
BtateSi  said:  "The  result  of  this  organization  was  detrimental  to  nitrate 
prodaeers  and  merdiants  of  Chile,  a  tect  whidi  led  up  to  a  war  of  eonqueit 
by  which  Chile  annexed  all  of  the  Peruvian  nitrate  territory.  His  state* 
ment  is  not  partial  for  he  later  had  a  similar  world  monopoly  nearly  organised 
under  the  flag  of  Chile,  who  rejected  it  when  aroused  by  the  Knox  ultimatum 
in  tlie  A1?op  case.  Another  important  witness  is  James  G.  Blaine  wh  '  -'.Mriiig 
thy  heariiig.>j  of  the  Congressional  investigntion  of  our  attempts  to  make  peace 
said  tiiat  it  was  not  a  war  between  Chile  and  Peru  but  between  British  sub- 
jects and  Peru.<«  Allowance  can  be  made  for  the  suq^on  of  English  motives 
of  that  epoch  which  he  shared  and  for  the  faet  that  he  was  angered  by  the 
investigation.  But  he  testified  that  English  financiers  tried  to  buy  war  vessds 
in  the  United  States  for  Chile  in  anticipation  of  the  war.  He  ^ted  as  proof 
of  his  statement  above  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  creditors  and  the  f^ovemment 
of  Chile  "divided  the  spoils  fifty,  fifty.  The  third  important  witness  is 
the  Chilean  Minister,  Agusto  Matte,  whose  testimony  is  seen  in  infra  Doc  49. 

M  Flint,  Chas.  B.,  Mcnumes  of  an  AcUve  Life,  pp.  60,  70,  72. 

flous'  /'  /  M  /.s  47th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  VI,  p.  217. 
«T  See  text  of  Treaty  of  Ancte,  Art.  IVj  infra,  Doe.  82. 
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Till'  iiiti  r-  cf?!  reprospntod  in  the  (Vfflit  Industrial  fitln^r  hpliovoil  that  the 
nitrate  industrj'  would  not  be  or  sliould  not  be  put  under  the  Chilean  flag 
or  that  if  it  were  thej  could  not  be  compensated  for  the  Peruvian  bonds  and 
eerCiflcftteB  thcj  hdd,  and  aoui^t  tbo  interventioii  of  neutnl  powers,  prefer- 
•blj  the  United  Btatee.  Their  program  waa  atopped  bjr  the  ororihrow  of  the 
Pardo  government  by  Pidrola  whoso  financial  program  gave  primacy  to  Drey- 
fus in  the  fertilizer  world.  The  Credit  Tndtistriel  plan  is  fjivt-n  h<'ri>  clirono- 
logirally  although  it  was  not  presrntpfl  to  Secretary  Evarts  until  later.  From 
Senate  Documents,  47th  Congrews,  1st  Sess,  VoL  IV,  Doc  79,  pp.  450-452. 

Programme  for  mediation  between  Peru  and  Chili 

I 

The  tieutTality  of  the  guano  and  nitrate  deposits,  so  as  to  avoid 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations,  which  would  result  from  a  sur- 
render of  the  territory,  niid  at  tlie  same  time  to  guarantee  to  the 
creditors  said  deposits  (pledged  to  them),  against  all  future  diffi- 
culties or  comi>etitions. 

II 

The  working  of  the  neutral  dopasits  to  be  entrusted  to  an  in- 
stitution of  credit,  offering  a  financial  basis  of  unquestionable  staiid- 
iug  and  ability  to  assure  public  confidence  in  any  engagement  it 
shall  undertake  in  regard  to  all  the  interests. 

Ill 

The  BuHU  of  the  Transnrtion 
The  contract  of  the  Credit  Industriel,  dated  at  Paris,  January 
7,  1880,  so  inodihed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  interest,  allow- 
ing, namely : 

Firet.  To  Chili.- The  royalty  claimed  by  her  of  £1  lOs.  per 
ton,  or  £4."j0,()00  per  annum,  which  would  pei-mit  a  loan  of 
£4,000,000  to  be  raised  to  pay  a  reasonable  war  indemnity. 

Second.  Tn  Pent.— Tha  amount  which  she  has  declared  indis- 
pensable for  her  internal  budget,  £4r)0,000  ])qv  annum. 

Third.  To  the  bondholders. — The  balance,  which  represents  3  1/3 
per  cent,  on  the  principal  of  the  standing  debt. 

IV 

The  fundinix  of  the  nitrate  debt  in  order  to  permit  the  redemption 
of  the  guano  Peruvian  debt,  and  to  increase,  if  necessary,  the  royal- 
ties appropriated  to  Peru  and  Chili. 
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V 

To  lay  a  cnble  from  Panama  to  Peru  (Callao),  to  aid  the  dc- 
velopiiieiit  of  coiriniereial  relations  with  the  last-named  country,  an 
assist  in  tlie  restoration  of  her  credit.   There  could  l>e  appropriated 
for  the  benefits  of  said  cable  a  subsidy  to  be  derived  from  the  fund- 
ed nitrate  debt. 

We  can  assert  that  this  programme,  should  it  be  proposed  by 
tho  United  States,  would  be  endoised  by  the  great  European 
powers  whose  subjects  are  the  creditors  of  Peru,  mainly  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Statement 
First 

The  guano,  including  manii)ulation  and  mixing  oi  same, 

will  yearly  produce  on  a  sale  of  300,000  tons  Jfc3,600,000 

I.   Freight  and  expenses,  estimated  at  £4 

per  ton   J£1,20U,U0U 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted — 

II.    Peruvian  royalty,  £1  10s   450,000 

III.   ChiUan  royalty,  £1  10s    450,000 

2,100,000 


1,500,000 

IV.  Kemuncration  to  the  Credit  Industriel  of  20  per 

cent,  on  the  net  proceeds   300,000 

Leaving  to  be  distributed  every  year  to  the  bondholders^ 

viz,  3  1/3  per  cent   1  200.000 


Second 

The  expropriated  nitrate  ])roduces.  i)er  annum,  on  a  sale 

of  200,000  tons,  at  £14  per  ton   _  X2,800,W0 

I.    Manufacturing  and  transporting  to  the 

place  of  shipment,  at,  say,  £o  per  ton  Xl,200,000 

I'  l'om  which  is  to  l>e  deducted, 
II.   Freight  and  expenses,  say,  £4  per  ton   800,000 

2,000,000 

Net  800^00} 
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The  nitrate  debt  amounts  to  £4,000,000,  and  require  8 
per  cent,  interest  and  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  viz, 
I-  £400,0f)(i  !>er  annum.  This  amount  could  be  re- 
duced, namely,  niake  the  interest  per  cent,  and 
1  per  cent,  sinking:  fund,  and  to  relund  it  in  "bons 
de  delectation,"  which,  bein^  ne}j:otiabIe  in  Europe, 
would  s^eui-e  to  their  holders  more  than  they  would 


lose  by  the  change    240,000 


Leaving  a  dear  balance  of    560,000 

To  be  appropriated  to — 

The  redemption  of  Peruvian  bonds   300,000 

Chilian  royalty   100,000 

Peravian.  royalty   -   100,000 

Subsidy  to  the  eable   60,000 


560,000 

The  foregoing  will  therefore  permit  regularly  to  be  appropriated 
each  year: 

I.  To  Chili,  £550,000,  thnf  is  to  say,  au  amount  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  raise  a  loan  of  £4,000,000  to  £5,000,000. 

II.  To  Peru,  £550,000,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  treasury  has 
ever  regularly  received. 

III.  To  ihe  hondhMers,  £1,200,000.  This  is  an  income  less 
than  the  one  originally  promised,  £2,600,000 ;  but  it  will  be  perfect- 
ly  sure,  as  it  will  be  protected  against  all  chances  by  the  neutrality 
secured. 

It  is  sufficient  to  read  the  foregoing  programme  and  the  figures 
ettaehed  to  it  to  acknowledge: 

A.  That  said  arrangement  la  acceptable  to  both  nations,  since 
it  wiU  permit  them  to  settle  peace  without  any  sacrifloe  to  their 
national  pride,  and  securing  to  each  one  a  large  pecuniary  oom- 
pensation. 

B.  That  said  arrangement  is  acceptable  to  the  creditors  of  Peru, 
smce  it  gives  to  them  a  security  which  they  have  never  had,  in  re- 
turn for  abandonment  of  a  portion  of  their  interests. 

C.  That  said  arrangement  would  be  acceptable  to  any  mediator, 
smce  it  does  npt  impose  a  sa^jrifipe  of  an^  interests,  and  it  permits 
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the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  two  u&tions,  whose  ruin  will  eau^^e 
trouble  iu  the  commercial  world. 

A.  Guiliaume, 
President  of  ike  Peruvian  Bondholders 
French  CommiUee, 

No.  48.     ClBCULAB  in  FiNANCLVL  AOESTS  OF  FeRU 

Ua  EuBOfE 

Jvamuf  87,  1880 

nrrBODUCTION  and  OOUBCE.— The  plan  of  the  Credit  Indnttriel  wm 
practieaUjr  to  ippoint  an  iatttnatioiial  reeeivor  for  Pera. 
Pmdeat  FiAroUt  attempted  to  eave  tlia  natioii  from  both  baakivptej  and 

loss  of  territory.    He  settled  all  debta  for  internal  improvements  by  traim- 

frrring  railroads  nnd  dIIht  ffovprnmpnt-cwTK^  property  to  the  claim  holders. 
Ho  theu  attempted  to  realize  f&»h  payments  on  all  giiano  then  storf^  at  gov- 
ernment account  in  Kurop<^  and  to  ih  votc  the  income  to  the  purchase  uf  war 
niat^rialt)  with  which  tu  retake  the  captured  guano  deposits  and  the  nitrate 
region  of  Tarapae&. 

The  piineipal  difienlfy  that  he  eneoontered  was  in  aeearing  wanhipa.  Hie 
gnaao  credit  was  suffietentlj  good  to  porchaae  tliipe»  but  it  waa  bnpoHible 
to  evade  neutrality  bkwi.  In  yiew  of  the  very  efficient  diplomacy  of  the  Chilean 
minister  in  London  and  Paris,  Blest  G«na,  and  the  aid  of  Peru\-ian  bondholdere 
ill  Hurope,  i'eru  was  \n)fiMc  tu  buy  a  single  ship.  Jler  army  was  still  about 
equal  in  numb<>rB  to  that  of  Chile,  but  it  was  a  war  iu  wliich  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  long  coast,  a  navy  was  the  deciding  factor.  The  British  owned 
■teamebip  lines  carried  mnnitions  rather  impartiallj  to  both  bdUgerenta  and 
Peru  tried  uneaeeessfully  to  break  the  naval  power  of  Chile  bj  tiie  oae  of 
torpedoes  smuggled  into  the  coontry. 

Pidrola  had  cabled  to  Rosas  and  Ooyeuoche,  agents  of  the  Prado  govern- 
ment, to  mnkc  no  contracts  except  ad  referendum,  but  instead  they  sipned 
in  Paris  the  Credit  Industrie!  a.rreement,  January*  7.  On  the  same  date, 
Pi^rola  issued  a  decree  disposing  uf  all  stored  guano  tu  Dreyfus.  The  two 
agents,  wealthy  men  of  the  former  gnaao  rlgimey  eoon  had  their  eetatee  ia 
Pern  oonHieated  by  the  eame  decree  that  aanoUed  tiieir  contract  The  minister 
of  finance  who  anthoxised  the  coatraet  also  saffered  the  same  penalty  and 
was  imprisoned  beside^  although  the  decree  was  made  retroactive.  The  Credit 
Tiidustrif'l  backers  however  did  not  accept  Pidrola's  program  as  final  and 
worked  ou  their  plan,  sending  agents  to  see  Secretary  Evarts.  They  weie 
prepared  for  aiiy  uiiafortunc  that  migiit  bctall  Pi^rola. 

Thus  while  soldiers  were  called  to  Lima  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
against  what  th^  supposed  was  a  straggle  of  national  and  racial  antipattiiee 
and  while  soldiers  from  Chile  embaihed  for  the  north  to  paniah  what  they 
thought  was  a  treacherous  foe,  throe  giant,  economic  groups  were  also  cluh* 
ing.  One  group  was  of  thus*'  bondholders  who  worked  to  put  the  nitrate 
wealth  under  a  different  flag;  another  group  repxeaentod  thoee  favored  bj 
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the  civilian  government  of  Praiiii  and  reprosent«^d  in  the  Credit  Industrie!; 
the  third  group  personified  in  Pi^rola  represented  Dreyfus. 

On  Jamiuy  87  a  long  dxealar  wu  iMoed  to  *-n»ni>imi  tgenta  of  Porn  in 
Knrope  aetting  forth  PiMn's  position.  Senate  DoeunwnU,  47th  Congreos, 
a«t  SoMion,  Vol.  IV,  Doc,  79,  pp.  339-344. 

To  the  Financial  Acjeiit  of  Peru  in  Europe: 

Sir:  In  a  fomier  letter  I  spoke  to  yon  of  an  exposition  I  would 
make  about  the  motivos  that  have  influenced  the  uovemment  in 
it?^  fiT-st  steps  with  reterence  to  the  finnnees,  and  particularly  to  tlie 
foreif^H  credit  of  Peru;  and  by  especial  request  of  his  excellency, 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  republic,  I  now  comply  with  this  duty. 

Peru  is  at  present  undergoing  a  very  difficult  trial,  from  which 
she  will  undoubtedly  reap  two  efroat  benefits,  her  regeneration  at 
home  and  provini?  to  the  world  her  elements  of  power  and  strenj^th ; 
although  her  difHcuUies  and  complications  are  now  very  great,  she 
must  nevertheless  conquer  them  to  attain  this  object. 

However  painful  it  may  be,  yet  we  must  inevitably  look  back  on 
the  last  ten  years  in  order  to  understand  better  the  difficulties  and 
complications  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 

Exaggerations  of  prosperity,  against  which  proved  useless  all 
the  efforts  of  the  present  President  of  the  republic,  then  minister 
of  finance  in  1872,  brought  about  the  initiation  of  the  new  foreign 
loan  of  the  following  year,  which  occasioned  his  separation  from 
the  government,  and  was  the  starting  point  of  the  indefensible 
financial  situation  through  which  the  republic  has  ever  since  had 
to  struggle. 

That  loan,  most  imprudent  in  iteelf,  since  it  was  to  absorb  in 

its  own  sen'ice  the  flrreater  part  of  the  income  of  the  nation,  had 
largely  commeucod  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  of 
that  year.  That  jrovcrnment  not  only  did  not  annul  it,  as  it  could 
and  ouijht  to  have  done,  but  the  most  unfortunate  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  out  in  Europe,  emitting  its  obligations  at  truly  ruin- 
ous rates,  decided  the  disaster.  And  this  fact,  together  with  the 
series  of  economical  and  political  errors  oi  tliose  lour  yeaiN,  brought 
on  the  suspension  of  payments  abroad,  and  misery  and  ruin  at 
home. 

The  succeeding  government  did  not  remedy  the  evil.  Following 
the  same  path  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  whole  country, 
protesting  against  it  even  under  arms  on  several  occasions,  it  only 
succeeded  in  widening  the  breach  that  had  already  been  opened. 
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A  terrible  blow  was  de^ilt  to  the  flourishing  saltpetre  industr>% 
iiiiJer  pretext  of  forming  a  new  financial  resource,  thereby  ruining 
the  manufactures  and  the  public  treasur>',  depriving  the  former  of 
their  nitrate,  and  creating  for  the  latter  an  enormous  debt  of  near* 
ly  20,(K>0,IK)0  of  soles. 

Our  principal  income,  the  cruano,  became,  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
tracts celebrate<1  since  lb74,  reduced  to  an  incrcililily  small  amount. 
Com  disappeared  entirely  from  our  market,  Ik  ini,'  replaced  by  the 
greatest  of  economical  calamities,  the  paper  rnonoy  of  forced  ciir- 
reney.  The  internal  consolidated  debt  increased  immensely,  the 
floating  debt  api>eared;  and  even  the  servants  of  the  state  were 
frequently  without  pay. 

Such  a  sad  situation,  together  with  other  i^rave  s>^ptoin8  of  ad- 
ministrative and  political  disorder,  encouraged  Chili,  covetous  of 
her  neighbor's  riches,  to  appropriate  the  Bolivian  coast,  convinced 
that  the  powerlessness  to  which  Peru  had  been  reduced  would  pre- 
vent her  interfering  in  sueh  a  culpable  enterprise. 

•  •••••••• 

For,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  our  guano 
deposits  are  in  power  of  the  enemy. 

Consequently,  and,  even  laying  aside  the  great  national  interest 
in  the  maintenanee  of  our  dignity  and  right,  it  was  neeessaiy  to 
decide  between  two  steps :  either  to  obtain  from  the  guano  stored 
in  Europe  the  requisite  funds  to  complete  our  armament,  in  order 
to  recover  by  force  the  guano  deposits,  which  will  permanently 
furnish  the  payment  of  the  external  debt,  or  to  yield  to  our  creditors 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  viilue  of  the  stored  guano, 
but  thereby  placing  ourselves  in  the  impus-siljility  of  speedily  re- 
covering the  property  which  we  destine  to  the  payment  of  (Uir  debt. 

Between  these  two  extremes  it  was  not  difficult  to  decide.  On  the 
7th  of  Janu.'i r>'  last  wc  signed  a  contract  by  which  we  deduct  from 
the  value  of  the  Lruano  stored  in  Europe  merely  the  necessar}' 
amount  to  make  u\)  our  armament,  leaving  the  rest  for  ;ia  extm- 
ordniary  amortization  of  the  debt  (Art.  11  o£  the  supreme  decree 
of  the  7th  of  January,  1880). 

The  official  acta  to  which  I  refer  have  been  so  planned  that  not 
even  the  exceptional  situation  of  the  war  can  damage  the  existing 
agreements  with  our  creditors,  but  rather  improve  them. 

By  the  terms  of  the  compact,  which  took  place  in  London,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1876,  the  fulfiUment  of  which  has,  with  niMi, 
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been  demanded  by  the  holders  of  our  bonds,  Peru  was  to  appro- 
priate from  the  value  of  the  exported  j^uano  sold  in  Europe,  the 
sum  of  £700,000  amiually,  leaving  to  the  demands  of  the  debt  only 
the  remainder  of  the  yearly  profits,  which,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  coiuluctinpr  the  sale,  have,  up  till  now,  been  delusive. 
For  this  reason  Peru  will  only  take,  and  that  for  once  alone,  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  stock,  i-enouncing  the  annual  payments 
agreed  upon,  which  would  amount  to  a  far  hip^her  sum. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining?  from  the  guano  sold  in  Europe  sure 
funds  for  the  war.  and  certain  profit  for  the  bondholcicrs,  it  was 
needful  to  overturn  the  system  employed  till  now  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  *;uano;  remo\ing  the  causes  which  have  rendered  its  value 
so  ])rofitless  in  the  last  few  years. 

Of  these  causes  there  were  two:  1st.  The  ruinous  competition 
between  tlic  house  in  possession  of  the  guano  formerly  bought, 

Dreyfus  Brothers  &  Co.,"  and  the  present  consignee,  "Peinivian 
Guano  Company  Limited;"  2d,  the  insecure  and  variable  profits 
according  to  the  consignment  and  quality  of  the  guano,  instead 
of  the  sale  of  the  entire  stock  at  a  fii^  and  uniform  price. 

Allowing  the  existence  of  the  two  mentioned  houses  in  possession 
simultaneously  of  the  market,  and  both  of  them  with  stock  for  sale, 
it  is  not  difBeult  to  see  that  the  only  means  of  doing  away  with  the 
competition  which  reduced  the  products  of  the  guano  so  low  as  to 
render  it  of  no  value  to  us,  or  to  our  creditors,  was  to  divide  the 
market  between  the  two.  The  second  cause  of  the  evil  could  only  be 
remedied  by  finding  a  purchaser  of  all  the  stock  at  a  fixed  and 
uniform  price. 

Now,  no  sensible  person  will  deny  that  to  obtain  this  result  on 
a  practical  basis  and  with  the  speed  which  the  situation  demands, 
would  give  rise  to  disputes  between  the  said  houses.  There  was 
no  other  road  then  open,  but  to  make  an  arrangement  granting 
them  all  they  claimed,  in  order  to  obtain: 

1st.  The  mueli  desired  scpai  atiou  of  the  markets  and  eon.sequent 
suppression  of  the  competition. 

2d.  Tlie  attainment  of  the  largest  fixed  and  certain  price  pos- 
sible for  the  Euro])ean  stock;  allowinpr  full  liberty  to  discuss  quiet- 
ly and  throusrh  the  respective  tiibuiuils  tiie  rights  claimed  by  the 
two  hou.ses.  This  has  been  obtained  in  the  arrangement  made  with 
Dreyfus  Bros.  &  Co.,  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  in  the  additional 
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oontraet  of  the  same  date  which  was  fint  propoaed  to  the  "Peraviaii 
Guano  Company  Limited.'* 

By  any  other  means  the  Government  would  only  have  given  rise 
to  misunderstandings  which  would  have  been  prejadieial  to  itself 
and  to  its  creditors,  with  no  better  result  than,  that  of  rendering 
the  dtnatioii  worse  than  it  was  before. 

As  the  Government  cannot  now  dispose  of  any  guano  but  that 
which  is  stored  in  Europe,  it  would  l>e  delusive  and  prejudicial  to 
make  any  contract  relative  to  the  exportation  of  any.  .  .  . 


We  had  then  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  cruano  in  i»osse.ssion  of  our 
agents,  reserving  till  after  the  campaign  that  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemy. 

Ever>'thing  that  we  could  do  has  therefore  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  guano  (considering  our  situation),  in  favor  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  creditors,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  nation- 
al treasury.  The  delusive  income  of  its  sales  in  Europe  have  been 
enormously  increased  and  converted  into  a  certain  and  fixed  sum. 
The  service  of  the  debt  agreed  upon  in  the  London  contract  of 
1876,  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  have  carried  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
with  guarantees  and  securities  of  unfailing  compliance.  We  have 
given  in  part  payment  properties  of  real  value,  such  as  all  our  rail- 
roads. And,  finally,  even  in  spite  of  the  war,  we  have  renounced 
the  annual  income  latterly  agreed  upon  with  our  creditors,  leaving 
them  the  value  of  even  the  guano  stored  in  Europe,  reoeiving,  once 
for  all,  only  a  portion  of  it ;  and  that  with  the  object  of  helping  us 
to  recover  the  deposits  of  guano  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  nitrate  was,  doubtless,  another  article  in  the  hands  of  the 
government;  and  although  it  has  not  been  considered  in  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  payment  of  our  foreign  debt,  we  should  not  have 

hesitated  for  one  moment  in  throwing  it  in,  to  serve  our  creditors 

better. 

Tiieie  were,  however,  two  iH.sunaouniahlc  obstacles  to  this:  First, 
that  the  government  had  taken  possession  of  the  saltpeter  mines 
from  the  proprietors,  irivinor  them  in  exehanire  docuuu'nts  which 
have  never  been  canceled,  nor  ran  they  ever  be  paid  for  with  the 
other  revenues  of  the  country;  in  reality  the.se  mines  do  not  belong 
to  us,  and  it  would  have  been  ecjuivalent  to  disposing  of  property 
which  belongs  only  to  the  nitrate  manufacturers. 
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The  second  impediment  is  obvious.  The  department  of  Tarapaeft 
being  occupied  by  the  Chilians,  any  transaction  relative  to  salt- 
peter would  be  purely  chimerical,  beiore  turning  them  out.  Even 
if  wc  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  nitrate,  which  is  not  oiii-s,  the 
opportunity  ha'^  m  t  yet  arrived  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  our 
creditors.  Aniung  tliese  there  have  been  some  who  consider  that 
Pern  should  yield  to  them  the  export  of  guano,  and  even  of  nitrate, 
in  order  that  they  may  pay  themselves,  allowing  so  mnr-h  j>er  ton 
to  Peru.  The  convenience  of  this  step  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
idea  that  as  neutrals  the  bondholders  would  be  allowed  to  export 
these  artieies,  in  si)ite  of  the  actual  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
shielded  by  their  respective  fla^s.  This  would  amount  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sort  of  foreign  protectorate  over  our  territory, 
when  we  ourselves  are  fully  able  and  determined  to  drive  the  enemy 
out,  without  need  of  foreign  aid.  No  foreign  government  would 
lend  their  aid  to  such  foolish  pretensions;  nor  would  Peru  and  its 
present  government  ever  consent  to  sueh  a  thing. 

Laying  that  aside,  and  supposing  that  we  had  again  obtained 
possession  of  our  territory,  no  sensible  government  oould  possibly 
accept  a  proposition  to  aUow  the  creditors  to  eome  and  pay  them- 
selves. 

Without  a  complete  abdication  of  national  rights  and  functions, 
it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  the  administratiiHi  of  national  resources, 
before  first  proving  that  the  government  is  incapable  of  acting  for 
itself.  It  would  be  like  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt  being  arranged 
1^  his  creditors,  and  Pern,  fortunately,  does  not  yet  find  herself 
in  that  position. 

Beddes  which,  such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  a  security  even 
to  the  bondholders.  So  numerous  as  they  are,  belonging  to  all  social 
conditions,  and  not  even  able  to  agree  or  act  in  unison,  what  would 

be  the  practical  siornification  of  i^iviiig  ujj  to  them  the  manairement 
of  the  guano  and  iuinitet  Would  their  interests  be  better  ^niaran- 
teed  by  the  pei-son  or  i)ersons  who  would  be  appointed  to  represent 
them,  than  by  a  i)eople  of  a  ^oveniment,  who,  although  they  may 
suffer  disturbances,  will  alwass  exist,  and  are  not  liable  to  the  mis- 
takes and  errors  of  private  individuals? 

•  •••••••• 

It  is  not  the  intere.st  of  the  large  number  of  bondholders  that 
produces  the  excitement  of  a  few,  and  their  attempts  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  management  of  the  guano  and  nitrate  at  all  hazards. 
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It  is  a  gross  sj)0(*ulation,  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Chili  to  their 
own  advantnirc,  l)ul  to  the  crcat  dotriinent  of  Peru  and  her  credi- 
tors; {Wis  fact  \hvy  caimot  iirnorc.  All  this  is  so  anomalous  and 
rotten  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  investigation  :  and  if  I 
touoli  upon  it  at  all.  it  is  merely  beeauso,  last  year  this  pretension 
made  its  ai>i>oaranee  in  a  proposition  presented  by  a  ver>-  small 
number  of  Peruvian  bondholders,  and  in  one  or  two  foreign  news- 
papers. 

The  confusion  In  this  affair  has  reached  to  such  aa  extent,  that 
there  are  even  some  who  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  imderstand' 
ing  between  the  Peruvian  bondholders  and  the  enemy  with  whom 

we  are  nt  war. 

We  will  do  the  greater  portion  of  our  bondholders  the  honor  of 
believing  that  it  has  been  far  from  their  intention  to  share  with 
the  enemy  the  riches  of  Peru,  for  it  is  certain  that  that  would  be 
the  only  interest  that  would  lead  the  latter  to  this  international 
scandal.  The  respective  governments  of  these  could  not  help  look- 
ing upon  this  as  an  offense  against  justice  and  the  common  in- 
terests of  States.  Finally,  for  us  as  for  any  other  nation  in  a 
similar  case,  there  is  but  one  conclusion:  The  immediate  canceling 
of  aU  debts  to  such  as  should  commence  disavowmg  the  fact 
which  existed  between  us  in  order  to  consummate  one  with  our 
enemy  to  our  detriment. 

If  such  a  thing  should  happen,  however,  it  will  only  proive  a  gras 
injastice,  of  which  the  perpetrators  would  reap  but  little  benefit, 
because  Peru  has  the  fu  in  determination,  and  has  the  means  where- 
with to  drive  the  Chilians  out  o£  the  territory,  which  it  is  only 
occ  u  jn'  i  n  J?  tem  p<  >  ra  r  11  y . 

Not  even  iluring  this  occupation  woukl  such  an  attempt  be  profit- 
able, because  ns  the  srovemment  has  already  declared  in  an  in- 
ternational dispatch,  the  very  ships  used  to  export  tlio  nitrate  and 
the  fnJan<>  abstracted  from  Peru  would  be  only  takin^u^  unduo  nd- 
vantag-c  of  thoii-  Hat^s,  if  iinitral.  which,  for  this  very  reason,  would 
not  protect  them  from  l)eiii«r  seized  by  us  or  in  our  name. 

In  conclusion,  the  official  acts  to  which  this  dispatcti  refers,  as 
will  be  very  easily  seen  by  the  slightest  examination,  have  con- 
suited  as  much  as  possible  our  foreign  credit,  and  with  it,  the  in- 
terests of  our  foreign  creditors.  Any  other  steps  will  only  be  pre- 
judicial to  them  as  well  as  to  tlie  republic. 

The  new  government  which  Peru  has  chosen,  interpreting  the 
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national  will,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  preoccupations  of  the  war, 
lias,  nevertheless,  devoted  its  first  attention  to  the  service  of  our 

creditors.  Seconded  by  them,  as  Peru  has  a  right  to  expect,  our 
l^overunierit  will  have  put  an  end  to  the  damages  they  have  had  to 
suifer,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  nation,  which  will  thus  be 
vindicated  by  practical  and  undeniable  facts  from  the  charges 
against  her,  owing  to  the  bhiiKli  rs  of  her  former  rulers. 

I  trust  that  you  will  make  such  use  of  this  communication  as  to 
make  known  its  eontf nls  lo  (Mir  bondholders,  as  it  is  the  particular 
desire  of  his  exeeiiency  the  ciiief  of  state,  as  well  as  mine,  that  they 
should  ho  thoroughly  convinced  that  Peru  and  lier  government  are 
proceeduig  with  loyalty,  and  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  their 
rights,  which  will  no  doubt  be  proved  by  the  terms  of  this  exposi- 
tion, and  the  painful  frankness  with  which  I  have  stated  the  dedara* 
tiotis  it  contains  relative  to  the  former  politieal  period. 

May  Qod  preserve  you. 

Manuel  A.  Barinaga 

No.  49.   Letter  of  Agusto  Matte,  Minister  of  Pubug 
Works  in  Chile,  on  Financial  Policy  of  Tarapaca 

Wb/nmry  a,  1880 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— It  wiU  be  seen  froni  the  following 
doeoment  and  by  oHwr  faeU  that  fbe  developme&t  of  fhe  mt  tad  tli«  efforts 
ei  Meuriiig  peMO  weie  dosely  rdatod  to  the  iatereeto  of  the  bondholden. 
These  weire  moetlj  citizens  of  European  eomitrieS)  many  of  whom  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  wealth  in  Peru  as  pioneer  dealers  in  guano.  At  this 
time  Osbom,  United  States  Minister  to  Santiago,  reported  that  agents  of  the 
bondholderfl  had  been  in  Chile  for  five  months  working  for  the  annexation 
of  Tarapac4.*« 

Peruvian  writers  generally  blame  the  annexation  program  of  Chile  solely 
to  the  etateemen  of  the  period  and  aaaert  that  the  petition  of  the  bondholders 
was  merely  a  doak  to  sereen  or  ezeose  the  taking  of  the  eoreted  "Nabotii's 
Vineyard.''   'Whether  the  bondholders  were  offset  or  cause,  those  ftnanders 

and  Chilean  expanaioninta  made  a  powerful  combination  that  puccessfnlly 
balked  the  efforts  of  many  chanoellorips  to  make  peace  until  ail  the  p^nnno 
and  nitrate  deposit.^  were  annexed  and  tiieir  retention  assured.  From  Qouzalo 
Bulnes,  Gucrra  del  Facifico,  Vol.  II,  p.  107. 

Recently  I  have  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Proctor  advising  him  that  in 
view  of  the  miiformity  of  opinion  whieh  exists  among  the  cieditois 
of  Peru  the  government  of  Chile  was  willing  to  permit  the  exporta- 

Senate  Execution  Docwment*,  47th  Congress^  Xst  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Pec 
79,  p.  106. 
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tion  of  guano,  which  as  you  knuw  is  mortpacred  to  them,  under  a 
Chilean  duty  of  30  elujlines  a  ton.  The  creditoi-s  have  recently  held 
a  meeting  approving:  of  this  and  clamoring,  {pidcn  a  (jrito  herido  * 
for  the  anncxinij:  of  Tarapaca  by  Chile.  And  the  trutli  is,  frienf^. 
that  these  jrentlcmcn.  the  creditors,  have  been  a  powerful  lever  m 
Europe  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  securing  war  elements  and 
to  create  for  us  a  beneficent  atmosphere  in  the  opinion  of  those 
peoples,  etc. 

But  what  bothers  me  is  the  question  of  the  nitrate.  By  dispatches 
and  other  means  of  communication  I  see  that  the  nitnitc  works  of 
Tarapacl^  either  for  fear  of  the  reprisals  of  Peru»  or  because  they 
haven't  yet  gotten  together  the  necessary  elements  for  exploiting 
on  a  vast  seale,  be  it  an  attempt  by  resistanoe  to  lower  the  duty 
or  not  I  don't  know,  but  I  say,  I  see  that  they  have  paralysed  the 
exportation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they 
can't  nor  should  not  impose  other  considerations  on  us  than  those 
of  providing  us  with  all  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war.  We 
cannot  wrap  ourselves  up  in  spider  webs  when  we  have  in  our  hands 
a  purpose  to  which  is  united  the  fate  of  Chile.  Therefore,  if  any- 
one or  anything  gets  in  our  road  we  ought  to  override  it  with  eM 
firmness.  The  war  may  last  who  knows  how  long  and  it  is  con> 
sequently  necessary  to  levy  on  the  enemy's  territory  as  far  as 
possible. 

No.  50.   Order  of  General  J.  A.  Villagran  for  Sale 

OF  Peruvian  Guano 

Jebnutfy  83»  18S0 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOUBGE.— -After  the  capture  of  Iqniqiie  and  thb 
Oceapation  of  TampadL,  the  city  was  placed  under  the  military  governorship 
of  Genpral  Patrick  LjTich,  a  Briti'^h  s^hlier  of  fnrtune,  who  ha<l  taken  pon-ire 
in  the  Chilean  navy.  He  facilitated  guano  devekipment  by  fortifying  the  head- 
lands, protected  deposits,  and  gave  the  city  a  thoroughgoing  administratiun. 

On  February  23  General  Villigran,  commander  of  the  department,  issued 
the  following  mitttaty  order  authoiiung  shipments  of  gnaao  ffom  the  ooeapied 
region  on  eonditioB  that  twenty  ahillinge  a  ton  be  paid  to  the  Chilean  gofw- 
amment.  In  connection  with  this  policy  raids  were  made  to  destroy  the  load- 
ing facilities  of  Peruvian  deposits  on  the  islands  of  the  rentraJ  and  northern 
coa-^ts  of  Peru.  This  prcvent'^'1  ("mr jx-tltion  with  Hliij>nients  made  under  the 
Chilean  rdgime.  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congress,  Ist  tiession,  Vol.  IV,  Doc 
79,  p.  106. 
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Jose  A.  ViUagmn,  Gcneral  in-Chii  [  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  &c. 

The  piuvinoe  of  Tarapaca  beinp  occupied  by  the  Chilian  army, 
and.  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Supreme 
Government,  I  decree: 

That  a.s  the  foreii^n  linlders  of  Peruvian  bonds  have  solicited  due 
I>ermi.ssion  from  the  Supreme  Govenunent  to  ship  guano  from  the 
Pei-iivian  deposits  occupied  by  the  amis  of  the  republic,  and  there 
being  no  impediment  to  grantini^  this  permission,  I  decree: 

Article  1.  The  foreign  holders  of  Peruvian  bond^  are  hereby 
allowed  to  extract  guano  from  the  Peruvian  deposits  occupied  by 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1st.  The  bondholders  shall  name  a  comnuttee  or  responsible 
business  house  to  direct  the  operations. 

2d.  The  Chilian  Govenunent  reserves  the  power  of  intervention 
and  of  naming  one  or  more  functionaries  to  inspect,  and  if  it  be 
thought  opporttme,  to  direct  the  operations  of  extraction  and  ship- 
ncient. 

3d.  The  functionaries  referred  to  m  the  foregoing  paragraph 
shall  dispatch  the  loaded  ships  to  Valparaiso^  whence  they  cannot 
sail  to  a  foreign  port  until  the  sum  of  30«.  per  ton  of  guano  on 
board  has  been  paid  into  the  custom-house. 

4th.  This  payment  shall  be  made  in  bills  of  exchange  upon  Lon- 
don, m  favor  of  the  Chilian  Qovemment  and  to  its  satisfaction; 
this  payment  shall  be  lowered  to  20«.  per  toni  in  ease  that  the  price 
of  guano  falls  below  £6  per  ton. 

Abt.  2.  The  papers  of  the  ships  sent  off  shall  be  made  out  to 
the  order  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  or  to  some  other 
equally  respectable  finn,  in  case  consignation  is  not  arranged  with 
them. 

Until  ;i  contract  of  consignation  be  sija:ned,  the  sliips'  papers  shall 
be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  Chilian  minister  and  plenipotentiary 
in  Europe,  and  of  James  Croyle,  esq.,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell, 

Art.  3.  The  consignee  or  consignees  of  the  gnano  shall  proceed 
to  sell  the  cargoes,  and,  after  deducting  the  sums  expended,  be  it 
in  the  obtaining  of  this  permission,  be  it  in  payment  of  the  debts 
referred  to  in  article  1,  or  be  it  to  repay  the  shipping  expenses,  or 
in  other  similnr  objects,  the  remanider  shall  be  di\  uh d  between 
the  foreign  holders  of  Peruvian  bonds^  in  whose  favor  the  guano 
deposits  have  been  mortgaged. 

PBovmoKAL  Article.   Until  the  ccmunittee,  mentioned  in  article 
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1,  be  named,  Mr.  John  Proctor  k  authorised  to  amoige  provision- 
ally the  mode  of  shipment,  he  being  empowered  to  use  for  that  pur- 
pose the  matorial  in  possession  of  the  government. 
Let  this  he  published,  noted,  and  communicated. 

J.  A.  ViUagran 

No.  51.  Secbbtabt  Evarts'  Instructions  on  Mbbiation 

March  9,  1880 

INTRODUCTIOX  VXD  80UECE.— Tlr  thi«  ^ate  the  War  of  t^p  Pn^itic 
and  the  intrniational  repercussion  n-sulling  from  it  caused  Secretary  Faarta 
to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the  policy"  against  European  intervention  in  Am- 
erica. The  complezitj  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  foreign  bond  and  certi* 
ileate  holdeia,  and  tiie  fhieatened  enrtailiBMit  of  th«  supply  of  feitiliser  for 
Baropean  eonntriei^  together  with  the  dertnutioa  of  bo  mneh  foniga  property 
an<!  some  lives,  caused  interpellations  of  at  least  two  European  mtniftRea  and 
talks  of  a  coalition  of  powers  to  intervene  in  South  America. 

In  ordor  that  his  ministers  to  the  hollifroront  countries  might  be  prepared 
to  forestall  any  such  move  that  might  be  in  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  iu  South  America  Secretary  Evarts  scut  them  the  folluwiug 
inetmetioiie  which  were  virtually  discretionary  ordere  to  offer  nediatioii.  From 
Senate  BxectMve  itoeiMieato,  47th  Congreeib  l>t  Seeeioii,  VoL  IV,  Doe.  79,  pp. 
lOe,  107. 

(Confidential) 

Department  of  State, 
Washirifrt.m,  March  9,  1880. 

Sir:  The  indications  which  reach  this  government  from  trust- 
worthy sources,  and  among  others  from  the  legation  at  Lima,  point 
to  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  goveniraents  of  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Germany,  with  respect  to  the  duration  and  tendency 
of  the  existing  South  American  war,  and  to  the  exertion  of  con- 
siderable pressure  by  them  on  the  contestants,  and  espeeially  on 
Peru,  to  induce  a  speedy  termination  of  the  struggle. 

It  is  not  thought  that  this  movement  looks  to  a  removal  of  the 
projected  intervention  in  settlement  of  the  quarrel,  which  was  in 
contemplation  last  year.  It  is  rather  more  probable  that  the  ahnost 
continuous  successes  of  Chile  hitherto,  and  the  distraeted  internal 
condition  of  her  principal  opponent,  may  induce  the  Euiopeon 
powers  to  use  effective  arguments  to  bring  about  a  praetieal  surren* 
der  on  the  part  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  pressure  in  favor  of  a  settlement,  of  mutual  advantage 
to  the  eommeroe  of  those  countries  with  the  three  States  at  war, 
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may  be  exerted  at  Santiago  as  well  as  at  Lima  and  La  Paz,  and 
that  stich  arguments  may  be  supported  by  suggestion  of  interven- 
tion if  not  accepted. 

Tf,  however,  any  renewal  of  the  idea  of  European  joint  inter- 
vention should  tako  shape,  it  is  conceived  that  its  application  would 
encounter  resistance  on  the  part  of  all  three  of  the  belli<?erent  gov- 
ernments, and  that  in  such  a  contingency  they  would  more  natural- 
ly turn  to  the  United  States  for  counsel  and  arbitration. 

Chili,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Bolivia,  is  alrejtdy  aware  of  the  dis- 
position Qt  this  goyenunent  with  regard  to  mediation,  and  its  %viU. 
ingness  to  act  as  peacemaker  if  assured  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
straggle  that  its  peaceable  intervention  would  be  aeceptable  and 
unhampered  by  any  conditions  in  disparagement  of  belligerent 
rights.  It  isf  therefore,  at  the  present  time  unnecessary  to  again 
instraet  you  on  this  point,  farther  than  to  observe  that  diould  the 
pressure  of  foreign  governments  upon  the  combatants  tend  to  as- 
sume a  coercive  character,  yonr  attitude  should  be  such  as  to  &eili- 
tate  a  joint  and  friendly  resort  to  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  an  event,  requiring  prompt  action,  perhaps,  before 
the  instruetions  of  this  government  could  be  asked  and  received, 
the  Department  would  place  much  reliance  upon  your  own  good 
judgmcnti 

An  instruction  identical  with  the  present  is  sent  by  to-day's  mail 
to  Mr.  Christiancy,  at  Lima,  and  Mr.  Pettis,  at  La  Pas,  with  whom 
yon  are  counseled  to  continue  the  friendly  conferences  and  con- 
sultations by  letter  which  have  heretofore  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
conduct  of  the  intimately  related  affairs  of  your  respective  legations. 

I  am,  &c., 

Wm.  M.  EvarU 

Same  to  United  States  minister,  Peru, 

No.  52.    Statement  op  Jose  Santa  Maria,  Minister  of 
FoRKiGN  Affairs  of  Chile,  on  Proposed  Pkace 
Pact  with  Bolivia 

May  8»  1880 

INTBODUCTION  and  SOUBCE^Now  that  Chile  poasessed  all  of  the 

Bolivian  littoral  and  tho  Peruvian  department  of  Tarapac6  observers  {nip- 
posed  that  the  war  would  soon  end.  It  was  pn'sumed  that  Chile,  having  at- 
tained tbo  objectives  of  the  war,  would  be  willing  to  make  terras  of  peace 
and  that  Peru  would  accept.  As  can  now  bo  seen  there  was  no  good  stopping 
pla«e  for  fte  fetantion  of  the  tenitoiy  already  oeeapied,  for  the  tiioeeiifiil 
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oxploitttioii  of  guana  uttlioiit  eonpetitium  fnim.  fhe  Penivia>  klaads,  or  for 
tiM  piicitotioa  of  Bolivhu  No  half  way  m&uan^  would  aoffioe  in  tlw  pvo* 
gnun  of  exptaaon  on  which  Chile  found  hcorself  Utonehed. 

While  revolutions  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  were  overthrowing  the  govenunenti 
of  those  countries,  both  military  and  diplonifltic  onmpaifnis  were  being  pr*»- 
parcd  in  f'hile.  By  the  end  of  February  an  army,  transported  from  Iquique 
and  Pisagua  and  disembarked  at  llo^  began  to  advance  into  Tacna  where  the 
•llica  ifeze  making  a  ataiid,  wliile  tho  Chilau  fleet  blockaded  Ariea. 

Bj  the  tennei*  of  May  of  the  pieviooa  year  Chile's  propoaal  to  Bolivia 
to  exehange  alliea  did  not  offer  veiy  definite  tenitoty  in  eompenaatioo.  Nov 
with  the  success  of  Chilean  arma  practically  certain,  the  terms  were  nm- 
marized  in  the  following  note  sent  by  the  minifiter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Santa 
Maria,  to  the  Chilean  minister  Eusabio  Lillo.  From  Qonzalo  Bdlnee,  Guen^ 
Del  Pacifico,  Vol.  II,  pp.  281-282. 

May  8th.  Santa  Mam  to  Lillo.  The  principal  bases  from  which 
we  should  not  deviate  are  these :  ♦ 

1.  That  Antofagasta  is  ours.'" 

2.  That  all  the  territory  to  the  Loa  is  also,  as  a  necessity  created 
by  the  war  which  Bolina  niade  against  as. 

3.  That  the  eastern  boundaries  shall  be  fixed  later,  in  OTder  noft 
to  have  another  point  that  might  disturb  the  peace  to  be  signed. 

4.  That  in  order  to  maintain  the  Bolivian  autonomy,  Ariea, 
Tacna  and  Moquegua  be  annexed  to  Bolivia. 

It  was  well  understood  that  this  has  its  difficulty  (hemcHes,  fats), 
but  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  it,  as  a  means  of  giving  Bolivia  a 
frontier  and  placing  her  between  Pern  and  us.  Here  is  for  me  the 
hard  part  of  the  question,  because  Peru  will  forever  resist  sadi 
extensive  cession  and  because  Bolivia  can  consider  herself  insecure 
and  insist  that  we  become  a  protector.  This  demand  once  accepted 
would  put  us  in  the  difficult  situation  of  always  having  to  keep 
an  army  ready,  and  thus  to  i»re})are  or  become  used  to  militarism, 
which  wouUi  tain  out  to  be  the  reiil  profession  in  Chile. 

We  have  recently  thought  much  on  this  point,  but  I  see  a  diffi- 
culty in  giving  you  concrete  instructions,  since  we  don't  know 
which  physio??:nomy  the  political  parties  in  Bolivia  will  j)rcsent  nor 
what  men  may  be  interested  in  its  destiny."  But  you  don't  need 
instnictions.  You  know  the  tliouglits  of  the  government,  for  in 
our  conversations  I  haven't  concealed  from  you  the  £act  that  I 

See  snpni  Dee.  86  for  tenm  of  M»j  22. 

««See  Documents  31  and  36  ropnu    The  name  "  AntoftigMto"  wu  toon 

given  by  Cliili'  to  all  fh<'  former  Bo1i%'ian  o^n^t. 

SI  The  Spanish  words  tnmalated  here,  its  destiny,  are  su  sucrte,  which  might 
also  mean,  their  own  fortWM* 
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look  upon  peace  with  Bolivia  as  a  necessity  to  arrive  at  peace  with 

>4  o.  53.   Telegium:  of  ISeciiexaby  Evabts  Ukqing  Medution 

My  »,  1880 

IMTrBODUOnON  AND  SOUBGE.— On  July  29  fieevetwty  Emrt^  wmm  of 
mU/pm  taktn  bj  the  npretentttivw  of  tlie  powien  telegraphed^  to  nvge  mediatioii 
on  tlie  beOigmitSy  sendiiig  klentieel  iiietnietiQiis  to  Mr.  Oabom  la  8uitiagO| 
Mr.  Chriatiancy  in  Limt  and  to  ICr.  Charlee  Adaint  who  hid  taken  the  plnee  of 
Mr.  Pettis  in  LaPaz.  From  BetuOe  JhcwmmOg,  47th  Congien,  lit  Beeeion, 
VoL  lY,  Dec  79,  p.  116. 

Washington,  July  29,  1880. 

Osbonij  Minister,  Santiatjo,  Chili: 

Preas  upon  ChiliaTv  ( {ovornmeiit  ouj-  desire  to  aid  in  restoring 
peace  on  honora])le  teinis  betwee!i  nntions  to  wliich  we  are  siticerely 
and  equally  friendly.  A  like  imitruction  is  sent  tu-day  to  Lima. 

EVARTS, 
Secretarff, 

No.  54.  Dispatch  of  ^fn.  Chribtiancy  Dbsobibino 

PbacB  ATTBBfPTS 
fleptOilMr  19,  1880 

l.Ni  iiODT^r-TTON  AND  SOURCE- -On  May  13  before  tlie  decisive  Lnttlo 
iiii&r  TaciiH  Mr.  i^nborn  wrote  to  Mr.  Chriatiancy  expresaiug  the  opiuiou  timt 
should  Chile  defeat  the  allies  the  time  might  be  propitioue  for  peace  tentatives. 
In  thnt  eoutiiigency  ho  would  nggeat  thnt  n  oonfereneo  might  bo  nmnfed 
for  on  bonrd  n  ITnitod  Stntee  wniahip.  He  wrote  on  liny  SO  to  fleereltiy 
EinHi  tad  itnted  thnt  while  ho  did  not  think  Enropcna  powort  would  bring 
pressure  to  bear  he  hnd  had  preenotionary  eorrespondeneo  with  hia  colleague 
in  Lima.  Furthermore,  riiilc  waa  wett'infonned  of  the  readinoie  of  the  United 
8tatt'«  to  tender  its  (jood  officea  when  peace  might  be  i)usiiible. 

On  May  20  the  ullii  S  were  defented  near  Tacnfi,  and  on  June  7  the  Mnrro 
of  Arica  waa  taken  by  Chilean  forces  in  a  combined  laud  and  naval  assault. 
FollowiDg  theac  victoriea  the  ministers  of  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
interriewed  Preaideut  Pidrola  and  received  the  impression  that  Peru  would 
tratt  on  the  bniii  of  the  lorn  of  Tnmpnei.  Thin  was  eommonimted  to  their 
ttUngiMi  in  Itatiago  nnd  on  Jnlj  26  Count  Saaniinlatdlo  of  tho  ItaUaa 
kfMioB  and  Baron  d'Aviil  repreoenting  Frmaee  ealled  on  PneideBt  Pinto. 
8r.  Pfaito  itated  that  Chile  would  treat  for  peaee  on  tho  basis  of  receiving 
Atacftma  from  Bolivia  and  TarapaeA  from  Pern,  and  would  give  Bolivia  free 
«?«!  of  certain  ports.  As  thero  waa  tele<;raphie  com  muni  rati  on  only  to  Arica 
the  resulta  w.  n-  delayeii  in  rcachiiij;  Liaia.  Meajiwhilo  events  had  transpired 
wiuch  caused  the  European  dipiomata  in  Lima  to  advise  their  colleagues  in 
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Santiago  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  talk  of  Uonm  M  a  pwtequMte  tD  ft 

parloy.  but  rnthor  to  trv  to  have  plompotentiarir»s  named. 

On  Augmt  6  Mr.  OsK«m,  who  now  had  received  the  message  from  ETarts 
of  the  29th  fonnallv  offered  the  mediation  of  the  United  States.  After  con- 
aahlng  his  cabinet  on  Angost  9  Pinto  accepted  reluctantlj  and  secretlj  the 
medlatioiL  Osbom  tetegimphed  to  Chriotiui^  the  17th  to  oonnd  tho  Peravian 
gvfemnait,  but  the  latter  did  not  get  the  moewge,  for  he  waa  then  oa  hia 
way  to  Santiago.  A  letter  from  Pinto  to  the  Chilean  adniial,  RiTeroa^  Aited 
July  25  stating  that  he  woiild  be  favorable  toward  peace  if  some  neutral 
power  wuuUi  otter  the  way  was  intercepted  by  Peruvian."*  and  eame  into 
Chiistiancy  'si  hands.  Bciug  i^Iicitous  that  his  country-  b(>  the  mediator  and 
hanng  considerable  latitude  under  the  elastic  instructions  from  Secretary 
Bvarta  of  Mareh  9  he  took  the  itepa  deoeribed  in  the  f  ollofwing  deepatch.  Tiom 
Senate  DoeutMKte,  47th  Congie— ,  Ut  Beerion,  VoL  IV,  Boe»  79,  p.  388. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
Linui.  /*<  ;•«.  Scpf ember  12,  1880.  (Received  Oetolxr  22.  j 

Sir:  Referring;  to  the  postserii)t  to  my  dispatch  No.  190,  and 
having  this  day  returned  from  Santiago,  I  write  this  confidential 
note  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  evidence  I  had  received  which 
induced  me  to  go  to  Santiago. 

I  had  been  shown  an  intercepted  letter  written  by  the  President 
oi  Chili  to  the  Chilian  admiral  at  Callao,  in  which  he  says  in  sub- 
stance that  the  government  is  desirous  of  peace  and  wishes  to  make 
some  proposition  to  Pern,  and  thinks  it  wotdd  be  best  to  make  it 
through  some  third  power.  This  letter  was  dated  July  25. 

I  waited  about  eight  days  after  seeing  this  letter,  expecting  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Osbom,  but  received  nothing,  and  fearing  that  some 
other  power  might  be  seleeted  and  that  the  United  States  might 
lose  its  proper  prestige,  I  suggested  to  Captain  OilMs,  the  senior 
officer  of  our  squadron,  that,  aa  he  had  tluee  vessds  here  whose 
business  it  was  to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  the  belligeraits^  it  mi|^t 
conduce  to  the  public  interest  if  he  could  send  one  south  as  Isr  as 
Valparaiso,  taking  me  along  and  bringing  me  back.  He  sent  the 
Wachusett,  and  I  went  along  and  have  just  returned.  Five  da^-s 
after  1  had  left  Mr.  Osbom's  letter  of  July  31  was  received  here 
by  my  clerk,  and  on  September  9  his  letter,  of  Augtfflt  12  and 
August  20,  informing  me  of  the  provisional  acceptance  by  Chili  of 
our  mediation,  were  received  liere  in  my  absence,  wliich  1  have  just 
opened. 

As  Mr.  Osboiii  lias  kept  you  informed  of  his  action  and  that  of 
the  Chiliau  Uovemment  in  reference  to  our  mediation,  so  far  a^ 
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it  appears  from  the  letters  above  referred  to,  I  need  not  here  go 
over  the  same  ground. 

But  I  will  say  that  if  I  coold  have  known  the  contents  of  thoae 
letters  here  before  I  went  I  should  not  probably  have  gone  at  all, 

and  yet  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  was  well  I  did  go,  as  it  enabled 
Mr.  Osborn  and  myself  to  concert  the  proper  mcxle  of  eorrciiponding 
with  Mr.  Adams  at  La  Paz  and  with  the  sevonil  p:()vernments  and 
of  liasteniii^  an  oi)ening  of  negotiations  under  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States. 

For  further  particulars  I  refer  you  to  my  despatch  No.  191.  I 
ask  that  the  present  letter  may  not  ijto  on  the  rej?ular  files  of  the 
department,  but  that  it  may  be  treated  as  eutirely  confidential. 

I  have,  &&, 

I.  P.  Chriiitiaucy 

No.  55.   Kepobt  of  the  Conference  of  the  Lackawanna 

Oclote  8%  2B^  and  27,  1880 

INTBODUCnON  AND  SOUBGE.'-As  tli«  war  spirit  was  high  in  Chile 
and  as  the  ministry  had  virtually  promised  to  posh  the  expedition  on  to  lima 

the  arrival  of  Minister  Christiaaey  was  embarrassing.  Presiclent  Pinto  was 
of  the  opinion  that  cvon  the  captur**  of  Callao  and  Lima  would  not  insure 
peace  and  cited  kiatory  to  show  that  Peru  could  resist  from  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Andes.  However,  the  adnxiuistratiou  £acc>d  with  an  election  the  fuliuwing 
spring,  was  politic  On  September  II  congress  interpellated  the  ministry,  on 
the  qaeefei<m  of  foidgn  hitemntion,  ivhidi  temporised  by  replying  that  theie 
had  been  some  estra  official  inqniries. 

Not  only  was  the  attempt  of  Secretary  K^^trts  at  mediation  predestined  to 
failure  by  the  desire  of  the  victory-intoxicated  wnr  party  in  Chile  to  annihilate 
the  Peruvian  nation,  but  his  instructions  were  not  understood  in  the  same 
light  by  his  three  ministers  intrusted  with  rarryinjr  them  out.  Mr.  Adams 
understood  his  instructions  to  mean  more  than  mediation,  in  fact  forced  arbi* 
txBtioiii  shnilar  to  that  proposed  by  ICr.  Gladstone.  When  he  eonvejed  Seere- 
t«i7  Eruta'  message  to  the  Boliriaa  ehaaeeUor,  Sr.  Oarrsro,  the  latter  stated 
that  rimoe  it  was  pxaetieaUy  certain  that  Chile  would  hold  ont  for  Tanpaeft 
and  Peru  would  not  cede  it,  he  wished  to  know  if  the  United  States  contem- 
plated mediation  or  forced  arbitration.  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  he  did  not 
prestime  that  Secretary  Evarts  intended  his  reprefM?ntatives  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators at  a  conferencei  the  opinions  of  whose  representatives  were  already 
well  known. 

FuYtliefmoiei  both  Minister  Adams  and  Minister  Ghristianey  presomed  that 
aetlTB  nilitaiy  campaigns  ironld  eease  during  the  eonf erenee  while  Mr.  Osboni, 

the  senior  minister,  seemed  to  see  nothing  unconformable  to  international 

practice  in  the  vif]:nrnus  prosecution  of  the  war  by  Chile  during  the  conference. 
A  conference  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  October  on  board  the  U.  S,  8, 
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£«Dl0Mpaiiiia  off  Aritt.  The  delegates  from  Pern  attended  with  much  re* 
lueteiice  owing  to  a  sense  of  injured  pride  bectnie  of  the  dematatiag  expodi- 

tions  in  the  productivo  vallfys  nnrth  of  Lima. 

la  Chile  where  few  men  wisliod  to  \ye  associated  with  pacifists  in  that  vic- 
toriooa  moment  it  was  difficult  to  secure  delegate's.  Two  of  them  wrote  thjxt 
thej  saw  no  advantage  in  attempting  peace  parleys.  A  third,  Eusebio  Lillo, 
not  only  had  no  faith  in  the  eimferenee,  tmt  earned  initrnetioiia  to  twi^t 
eepaiately  with  the  Bolivian  ddegatcsy  whidi  he  tried  to  do  in  holding  eeverefcl 
latenriews.  The  following  document  containe  the  essential  parts  of  the  ofSci&l 
report  of  the  mediatoTS.  8^naU  DoeumenU,  47th  Cong.,  let  Sees.,  VoL  TV, 
Doe.  79,  pp.  40&418. 

PROTOCOL  NO.  1. 

On  board  of  the  North  American  con^ette  Lackawanna,  in  the 
Bay  of  Arica,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  the  plenipotentiaries  havincr 
met  together,  as  follows: 

For  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  his  excellency  Senor  Mariano  Bap- 
tists. 

For  the  Republic  of  Chili,  their  excellencies  Sefiores  Eulogio 
Altamirano,  Eusebio  Lillo,  and  Colonel  Don  Job£  Francisco  Ver- 
gara,  secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of  war  and  the  navy. 

For  the  Republic  of  Peru,  their  excellencies  Senores  Antonio 
Arenas  snd  Aurelio  Garcia  y  Garcia. 

In  presence  of  their  excellencies  the  representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Os- 
born,  accredited  near  the  Government  of  Chili ;  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Chris- 
tiancy,  accredited  near  the  Government  of  Peru,  and  General 
Charles  AtiariLs,  accredited  near  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 


His  cxcclloncy  Mr.  Osborn  then  said  that  the  rei)resentatives  of 
the  United  Shites  desired  that  the  sessions  of  this  coTifpro?ice  should 
be  opened  with  as  little  ceremony  as  may  l>e  comi)atible  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  regard  it  as  useless  at  this  moment  to 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
mediation  propo^d  by  the  United  States,  or  the  priority  of  its 
suggestion ;  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that  the  conference 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  as  is  attested  to-day  by  the  assembling  here 
of  the  honorable  members  thereof;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  enter 
upon  its  deliberations  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  bring  about  the 
high  object  for  which  it  has  been  convened ;  that  it  is  unnecessar}' 
to  give  assurances  that  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
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States  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  three  nations 
engaged  in  the  present  war;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  the 
United  Stales  inauc^urated  republicaH  government  in  Anienca,  and 
are,  tJiercfore,  in  a  measure  responsible  for  its  existPinc  here;  that, 
having  been  the  first  to  recoprnize  the  independence  of  these  re- 
publics, they  have  watched  with  a  careful  eye,  from  that  day  till 
now,  their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  an  advancing  civilization,  and 
have  rejoiced  in  their  progress  and  prosperity;  that  they  feel  that 
republican  institutions  are  to-day  on  trial  before  the  world,  and 
that  in  ...  a  happy  exit  (success)  thereof  all  our  nations  here 
represented  are  equally  interested;  that  it  is  but  natural,  therefore, 
that  they  should  deeply  deplore  the  existence  of  the  present  state 
of  war,  and  should  anxiously  desire  its  termination ;  that  it  is  this 
feeling  which  has  inspired  the  present  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  its  government  that  ere  this  oonferenoe 
shall  adjourn,  an  honorable  and  a  lasting  peace  may  be  brought 
about;  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  tiuree  republics  are  doubt- 
less aware  of  the  exact  position  occupied  by  the  Amezican  repre- 
sentatives, yet  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state  that  they  do  not 
propose  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
which  may  come  before  the  conference;  that  the  bases  upon  which 
peace  is  to  be  reached  are  questions  for  the  exclusive  consideration 
of  the  plenipotentiaries;  but  that  nevertheless  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  the  negotiators  with  thdr  friendly  co^peratioii 
whenever  the  same  may  seem  desirable.  He  closed,  saying:  "We 
beg  you,  gentlemen,  we  implore  you,  to  labor  earnestly  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and,  in  the  name  of  our  government,  we  hope  that 
your  elforts  may  be  crowned  with  success." 


Mr.  Osbom  then  declared  the  sessions  of  the  conference  open. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Altamirano  said  thfit,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  collcap^ues,  he  hastened  to  comply  with  the  charge  in- 
trusted to  him  by  his  government,  manifesting  that  the  noble  and 
disinterested  efforts  made  by  the  most  worthy  representatives  of 
the  new  American  Union  to  put  an  end  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  war 
had  awakened  the  gratitude  of  the  government  and  people  of  Chili; 
and  that,  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  result  of  the  conferences,  and  even 
although  they  should  not  result  in  the  bringing  about  of  peace, 
Chili  could  never  ignore  the  magnitude  of  the  service  rendered; 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  exactneaB  of  the  observa- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Osborn,  when  in  justifying  the  interest  manifeeted  by 
the  great  nation  of  the  north  in  her  deyelopment  and  proeperity, 
he  recalled  the  faet  that  she  had  been  the  fint  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  Chili,  adding  that  the  proceedings  of  to^y  evi- 
denced that  the  same  noble  policy  continued  exercising  its  bene- 
ficent influence  upon  these  republics.  Touching  the  grave  question 
of  the  moment,  he  stated  that  circumstances  rendered  it  an  im- 
I^erative  duty  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  immediate  solution; 
tliat,  seeking  for  the  mode  of  procedure  best  calculated  to  secure 
this  end,  he  had  thou*; lit  necessary  to  group  together  in  a  memo- 
randum the  prop(»sii  ions  which,  according  to  his  instruction i^,  sliould 
form  tlie  ijrouiidwork  of  thf  treaty,  in  order  that  their  e-\<  (  Henries, 
the  rej»rosontativcs  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  after  duly  ennsidering 
them,  migJit  indicate  \vhether  the  discussion  could  be  opened  upon 
those  ba5?cs;  since,  ])rucceding  otherwise,  the  risk  would  be  iiicnrred 
of  wastint;  time  unnecessarily,  since,  even  were  the  earlier  difficul- 
ties overcome,  there  would  be  no  security  that  the  last  might  not 
prove  insuperable;  that  if  this  form  of  procedure  were  adopted, 
one  copy  of  the  memorandum  referred  to  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  excellency  Mr.  Arenas,  a  aeeond  in  the  hands  of  his 
excellency  Mr.  Baptista,  and  a  third  eopy  delivered  to  the  worthy 
president  of  the  conference. 

•  #••••••• 

Before  adjourning  it  was  agreed  that  hia  exeeUency  Mr.  Arenas 
should  indicate  through  his  ezeelleney  Mr.  Oehom  a  day  for  the 
second  conference,  so  soon  as  he  had  studied  the  menunandum  pre- 
sented by  his  excellency  Mr.  Altamirano,  and  uddch  it  was  agreed 
should  he  inserted  in  the  present  minutes,  its  tenc^  heing  as  fol- 
lows! 

"First.  Cessjuii  lu  Ohili  of  such  ten-itory  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
as  extends  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Camarone^s  and  to  the  west 
of  the  line  of  the  .\ndeun  Cordillera  which  separates  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Ohacarilla,  and  to  the  west  also 
of  a  line  which,  bein":  prolonffed  from  this  point,  would  strike  the 
Argentine  frontier,  passing  through  the  center  of  Lake  Ascot  an 

''Second.  Payment  to  Chili  by  Peru  and  Bolivia  jointly  of  the 
sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  four  millions  whereof  are  to  be 
paid  in  cash. 
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^' Third.  Betiim  of  the  pxaperties  of  which  Chilian  citizens  in 
Pern  and  Bolivia  have  been  despoiled. 

"Fourth.  Return  of  the  transport  Rimac. 

*  'Fifth.  Abrogation  of  the  seeret  treaty  made  between  Peru  and 
Golivia  in  the  year  1873,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  steps  taken 
to  bring  about  a  oonfedezation  between  the  two  nations  void  and 
of  no  effect  whatever. 

**Sixth.  Retention  on  the  part  of  Chili  of  the  territroy  of  Mo- 
quegua,  Tacna,  and  Arica,  occupied  by  Chilian  forces,  until  the 
obligations  to  which  the  preceding  conditions  reier  iiuve  been  com- 
plied with. 

**  Seventh.  An  obligation  on  the  part  of  Peru  not  to  fortify  the 
port  of  Arica  when  it  shall  be  given  up  to  her,  nor  at  any  time, 
and  an  undertaking  that  in  future  it  shall  be  an  exclusively  com- 
mercial port.'' 


Mr.  Arenas  said  in  regard  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  his 
excellent  the  plenipotentiary  of  Chili  that  they  had  produced  up- 
pa  him  a  painful  impression,  since  they  close  the  door  upon  any 
reasonable  or  tranquil  discussion;  that  the  first  one,  especially,  is 
80  insurmountable  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  padfie  negotiation 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  to  proceed  no  farther;  that 
Chili  has  obtained  advantages  in  the  present  war,  holding  in  mili- 
tary oeenpation  in  consequence  thereof  certain  distriets  of  Peru* 
vian  and  Bolivian  territory  over  iHiich  she  had  never  claimed  any 
jurisdietion»  but  having  occupied  them  after  various  combats,  she 
to-day  believes  herself  transformed  into  the  owner  thereof,  and 
that  her  military  ooeupation  is  a  title  of  dominion;  that  like  doc- 
trines certainly  were  sustained  in  other  times  and  distant  regions* 
but  in  Spanish  America  have  not  been  invoked  from  the  time  of 
the  independence  down  to  the  present  time,  having  been  considered 
incompatible  with  the  tutelary  bases  of  republican  institutions; 
they  lapsed  beneath  the  powerful  influence  of  the  existing  political 
system,  and  because  they  were  highly  dangerous  for  all  South 
American  republics. 

Leaving  these  general  considerations,  which  refer  to  the  interests 
and  tranquillity  of  the  nations  of  this  section  of  America,  his  ex- 
cellency proceeded  to  examine  the  first  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
presented  by  Chili,  in  its  relation  to  Peru.  The  Republic  of  Peru, 
he  said,  by  reascm  of  its  predominant  ideas,  the  principleti  it  pro- 
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leases,  and  the  feelings  animating  all  eUuBes  of  society,  is  ineapable 
of  consenting  to  the  seizure  of  any  portion  of  her  territory,  and 
still  less  of  that  which  to^ay  constitutes  the  principal  sonroe  of 
wealth.  He  was  not  unaware  that  nations,  in  the  absence  of  a 
supreme  judge  who  might  settle  their  controversies,  generally  de- 
cide them  upon  the  battle-field,  the  conqueror  who  has  obtained  Uie 
decisive  victory  (which  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  war)  exacting 
that  the  party  conquered,  and  without  the  means  of  continuing  the 
straggle,  shall  yield  to  the  demands  which  were  the  cause  of  hos- 
tilities; that  m  Peru  these  ideas  are  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  be- 
ing those  professed  and  respected  in  republican  America,  and  that 
he  therefore  believes,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  dtuation 
of  the  belligerents,  u  peace  which  was  founded  upon  a  cession  of 
territory  and  a  revival  of  the  obsolete  right  of  conquest  would  be 
an  impossible  peace;  that  even  were  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Peru 
to  ucrept  and  their  government  to  ratify  it — a  supposition  im- 
possible to  enteiiain — national  sentiment  would  reject  it  and  the 
continuation  of  the  war  be  inevitable;  that  if  the  first  condition 
be  insisted  upon,  presenting  it  as  indispensable  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement,  all  hope  of  peace  must  be  relinquished,  the  eflforts 
now  being  made  become  fruitless,  with  the  prospect  of  new  and 
disastrous  hostilities  bofore  the  belligerents;  that,  finally,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Peru  de])iore  this  result,  not  merely  as  patriots,  but 
as  Americans  and  as  sincere  friends  of  humanity.  The  fault  can- 
not be  imputed  to  them  or  to  their  govennnrnt,  since,  if  these  nepo- 
tiations  fail,  it  will  be  through  the  iniiucncc  of  certain  passions 
which  have  become  inflamed  so  as  to  present  as  necessary  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  war  of  extermination,  the  consequences  of  which,  if  they 
be  not  measured  to-day,  will  be  suffered  to-morrow. 


[Report  of  speech  of  Mr.  Altamirano]  Chili,  acceptmg  the  war 
as  a  painful  necessity,  threw  herself  into  it  without  thinking  of 
the  sacrifices  it  imposed  upon  her,  and  in  defending  her  rights  and 
the  honor  of  her  flag,  has  sacrificed  her  dearest  sons  and  spent  her 
treasure  without  stint. 

Such  being  the  situation,  her  government  has  accepted  with  sin- 
cerity the  idea  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  dose,  always  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  be  possible  to  attain  a  lasting  peace,  which  shall 
compensate  the  sacrifices  made,  and  permit  Chili  to  return  to  labor, 
which  is  her  odstoiee.  His  government  believes  that  to  give  these 
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e<mditions  to  a  peace,  it  is  indispensable  to  advance  her  line  of 
frontier.  She  would  thus  endeavor  partly  to  compensate  the  great 
sacrifices  made  the  country,  and  insure  the  peace  of  the  future. 
This  demand  is,  for  the  Government  of  Chili,  for  the  country,  and 
for  the  plenipotentiaries  who  speak  in  her  name,  at  this  moment, 
indeclinable,  because  it  is  Just. 

The  regions  extending  to  the  south  of  Camarones  owe  their  pres* 
ent  development  and  their  progress  entirely  to  Chilian  labor  and 
Chilian  capital.  The  desert  had  been  fertilized  by  the  sweat  of 
her  laboring  men  before  it  was  watered  by  the  blood  of  her  heroes. 

To  withdraw  the  authority  and  the  flag  of  Chili  from  Camarones 
wonld  be  a  cowardly  abandonment  of  thousands  of  her  dtisens,  and 
a  return,  with  aggravation,  to  the  old  and  untenable  situation. 


I  again  repeat,  Chili  cannot  withdraw  her  flag  from  that  terri- 
torj'.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Chili  cannot  sitrn  any  treaty  so  pro- 
vidiiit^,  or,  should  they  sign  it,  their  government  and  coxmtry  would 
refuse  their  sanction. 

•  •••••••• 

[Senor  Baptista] :    We,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia,  find 
ourselves  in  perfect  accord  with  the  explicit  declarations  of  his 
excellency  Senor  Arenas  upon  the  fundamental  point  of  the  aequi* 
sltion  of  territory,  be  it  called  advance,  cession,  compensation,  or 
conquest,  and  we  so  think,  inspired  by  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  political  life  of  our  America.  We  obey  that  first  impulse 
which  fifty  years  ago  launched  her  upon  her  well-marked  and 
hitherto  unchecked  career.  There  was  error,  perhaps,  in  not  strict- 
ly obeying,  from  the  beginning,  the  direction  which  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  future  of  the  continent  imposed  upon  our  statesmen. 
Children  of  a  common  parent,  mingling  in  one  common  mode  ol 
life,  nourished  by  the  same  blood,  bound  by  the  same  religion, 
animated  by  that  bulwark  handed  down  from  the  mother  country, 
and  the  only  one  she  saved  in  her  decadence,  the  municipality; 
divided  at  most  in  local  sections,  it  seems  that  the  expansion  of 
public  life  among  us  ought  to  have  been  more  in  common,  more 
reciprocal,  and  more  united.  .  .  To  endeavor  to  unite,  successively 
and  gradually,  our  different  nationalities  by  the  inducements  of 
their  mutual  interests,  to  unify  their  economic  and  fiscal  systems, 
to  advance  gradually  by  compacts  that  should  draw  us  still  more 
closely  together,  these  were  the  aim  and  object  of  every  truly 
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American  thought  and  sentiment  So  my  govemment  nndentood 
it,  and  with  this  object  in  view  it  endeavored  to  develop  its  national 
policy  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  whieh  unites  it  with  the  people  of 
Pero.  . . . 

Another  movement,  notable  in  both  lepublieB,  that  of  oonfedem- 
tion,  has  the  same  motives  and  tends  to  satisfy  the  same  needs.  For 
this,  there  are  in  Bolivia  two  parties,  whieh  for  a  moment  differed 
upon  the  question  of  method,  but  finally  agreed  to  reject  all  tnmnl- 
tuoos  action,  all  appeal  to  popiilar  ehunor,  leaving  to  the  public 
coDscienee,  prudently  ascertained,  to  the  criterion  of  the  pec^le, 
tranquilly  consulted,  the  study  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  pro> 
ject,  the  discussion  of  which  should  be  far  removed  i^m  the  war- 
like atmosphere  now  surrounding  us  and  transferred  with  studious 
calm  to  its  proper  region,  that  of  peace,  since  by  its  very  nature 
it  cannot  be  an  instrument  of  war.  but  rather  a  pledge  of  successive 
conciliations.  This  is  not  a  digression,  but  a  nccessarA'  antecedent 
to  the  considerations  which  follow.  We  are  passing  thTuUL'li  a 
crisis  which  tends  to  turn  us  aside  from  these  special  precedents, 
and  from  that  iii>toiir^al  current  which  should  mold  and  influence 
the  traits  peculiar  to  our  American  life.  One  great  deviation,  un- 
til now  unique,  was  that  of  Paraguay,  which  has  dazzled  the  po- 
litical conscience  of  some  statesmen.  America  may  periiaps  be  un- 
able to  resist  a  second  and  more  extensive  example. . .  [Arbiti'ationJ 
•  ••#••••• 

His  excellency  Senor  ALTAMmANO  observed  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  return  to  the  discussion,  since  he  could  not  permit  the 
remarks  of  his  excellent  Sefior  Baptista  to  pass  unnoticed.  In 
his  eloquent  discourse,  and  defending  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  his  country,  his  excellency  has  presented  tiie  treaty,  which,  in 
1873,  united  Bolivia  and  Peru  with  a  common  purpose,  as  a  frank 
and  honest  manifestation  of  the  earnest  effort  of  Bolivia  to  bring 
more  closely  together  these  nations,  now  unfortunately  at  varianee, 
and  states  that  they  should  march  together,  recalling  the  faet  that 
they  made  the  campaign  of  independence  side  by  side,  and  that 
the  destiny  awaiting  them  in  the  future  is  the  same.  His  excelleney 
Senor  Altahoiako  added  that  he  recognised  the  astonishing  ability 
with  which  his  excellency  Sefior  Baftibta  in  his  discouxse  upon  the 
signification  and  reach  of  the  treaty  of  1873,  had  avoided  the  shoals; 
but  his  excellency  will  permit  him,  without  qualifying  that  act  of 
intenutiuual  policy,  and  without  recaliing  the  lulent  concealed 
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between  lines  of  its  text,  to  here  enter  protest  and  again  repeat 
with  his  government  that  in  that  compact  is  to  be  found  the  just- 
ification of  the  attitude  of  Chili  and  her  demands.  For  the  rest, 
he  joins  with  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  and  elevated  views  of  his 
excellency,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  when  he  asks  for  these 
eonntries  that  union  which  is  strength,  and  in  the  future  will  he 
the  only  souree  of  their  greatness  and  of  the  world's  respect. 


[Sefior  Garda  y  Garda].  Nor  is  it  possible  for  his  excellency 
Senor  Garcia  y  Garcia^  as  he  desires  to  place  upon  record,  to  pass 
over  in  silence  on  the  reasons  given  by  his  excellency  Senor  Alta- 
mirano  as  a  sin^lar  title  for  the  dominion  which  Chili  seeks  to 

establisli  over  the  territory  of  Tarapaca.  lie  remembers  that  his 
excellency  the  plenipotentiary  of  Chili  niaintained  that  the  entire 
population  of  that  province  being  Chilian,  and  the  caf)ital  und  labor 
enn|)loyed  in  its  establishnient^i  beincr  likewise  Ciuiian,  therefore 
to  them  belonj^s  possession  of  the  tern  lory. 

While  his  excellency  Senor  (!arcia  waves  the  consideration  of 
tho  extension  of  "entire,"  as  employed  by  his  excellency  Senor 
Altamirano,  since,  as  the  expression  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
facts,  he  cannot  believe  that  he  would  inetend  to  sustain  it,  nor 
tJiat  such  was  his  intention,  he  cannot  restrain  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  surprise  at  hearing  reasoning  so  remarkable  from 
one  whose  profound  learning  and  elevated  political  stature  render 
him  a  %ure  in  American  history  he  has  ever  contemplated  with 
admiraticm.  But  his  astonishment  is  greater  upon  reflecting  that 
such  views  have  been  uttered  in  the  presence  of  their  excellencies, 
the  three  mediating  ministers,  whose  great  nation  owes  its  immense 
development  precisely  to  the  foreign  capital  and  labor  which  daily 
flow  to  its  shores. 

*'With  what  hilarity,"  he  exclaimed,  "would  be  received  in  the 
political  circles  of  Washington,  the  doctrine  that  should  assert  the 
right  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  annex  some  of  the  newer  Wiosteni 
States  to  the  German  Empire,  the  bulk  of  their  population  being 
German;  or  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  could,  under  like  title, 
take  iKJSsession  of  New  York,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
whereof  are  Irishmen 

Having  thus  brought  to  mind  the  political  principles  briefly 
alluded  to,  and  which  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of  peace  in 
America,  having  mentioned  the  historical  fact  to  which  allusion 
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has  just  been  made,  and  to  which  other  similar  historical  data  M 
not  added  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he  added  that  he  applauded  the 
rectitude  of  views  in  whidi  his  exoellency  Senor  Baptista  abounded, 
nor  could  it  be  otherwise;  but  deeming  it  indispensable  to  give  to 
those  ideas  a  tangible  form,  as  it  were,  that  shall  carry  oonvietioii 
of  our  good  faith  to  those  dispassionate  observers  who  are  con- 
templating these  republics:  that  shall  satisfy  our  common  deeonmi, 
and  silence  the  exaggerations  that  may  arise  in  our  respective  coim- 
tries,  he  proposes  that  all  the  points  of  these  differences  to  which 
his  excellency  Senor  Baptista  has  alluded,  and  which  shall  be  de- 
tailed  in  posterior  discussions,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  with- 
out appeal  of  the  <;overnment  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
called  to  that  high  position  by  their  elevated  moralily,  their  posi- 
tion on  the  continent,  and  tlic  spirit  of  concord  manifested  im- 
partially in  favor  of  all  the  belligerent  nations  here  represented. 


His  excellency  Senor  Lillo  said  that  he  had  not  expected  to  have 
addressed  this  solemn  conference,  but  the  proposal  of  arbitration 
presented  by  his  excellency  Senor  Garcia  y  Garcia  compelled  him 
to  forego  his  intention.  Ue  believed  in  his  duty  to  fully  indorse 
the  rejection  of  that  proposal  already  manifested  by  his  honorable 
colleague,  Senor  Veroara. 

He  understood  and  accepted  arbitration  when  it  was  desired  to 
avoid  a  war.  This  is  the  most  worthy,  the  nobler  course,  harmonis- 
ing best  with  the  principles  of  civilization  and  fraternity  which 
should  guide  enlightened  nations^  and  more  especially  those  who 
by  their  antecedents  and  intimate  relations  form  a  single  family; 
but  arbitration  has  its  opportune  moment,  and  this»  for  the  nego- 
tiations of  peace  which  occupy  us  to^y,  has  unf<Hrtunately  paaaed. 


His  excellency  Mr.  Osborn  then  invited  each  one  of  their  ex 
celleneies  tlie  plenipotentiaries  of  Peru  to  manifest,  if  so  disposed, 
tlieir  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Their  excellencies  liie  |)lenipoten- 
tiaries  of  Peru  declared,  in  reply,  that  a«  Cliili  insisted  upon  the 
maintain  in «;  of  llie  first  condition,  and  the  arbitration  proposed  by 
them  not  havinir  been  ncccpted,  it  was  im])ossible  for  them  to  go 
iiilo  in  examination  of  tiie  other  conditions;  that  every  door  had 
been  closed  to  them,  and  the  continuation  of  the  war  rendered  Tiec- 
Ciisary;  and  that  the  responsibility  of  its  consequences  must  not 
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rest  upon  Peru,  who  had  indicated  a  decorous  means  of  reaching 
peace. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Osborx  invited  in  turn  their  excellencies  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia  to  make  knowTi  their  ideas,  and  they 
j^tated  that  for  their  part  they  considered  the  situation  to  he  clearly 
and  sharply  defined.  There  is  one  condition,  the  first  presented 
by  their  excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Chili,  as  indeclin- 
able, which  the  allies  cannot  accept.  There  is  another,  that  of  ar- 
bitration, suprgested  by  xhvw  excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  allied  republics  and  rejected  by  those  of  Chili;  and  thrro  is 
finally  a  third,  which  has  l)een  proposed  separately  by  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  Bolivia,  but  which  has  not  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation. They  consider,  in  view  of  this  result,  that  the  negotiation 
has  reached  its  close,  and  regret  that  the  political  situation  of  tbe 
respective  countries  should  not  have  permitted  a  common  agree- 
ment to  have  been  reached. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Osborn  declared  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
profoundly  lament  that  the  conference  should  not  have  yielded  the 
pacific  and  conciliatory  results  hoped  from  it,  and  believe  that  the 
same  impression  will  be  made  upon  the  government  and  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  when  the  fact  is  communicated  to  them  that  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  United  States  has  been  fruitless. 

He  therefore  declared  the  conference  closed,  in  witness  whereof 
they  signed. 

M.  Baptista. 
Juan  C.  Carrillo. 
J.  F.  Vergara. 
E.  Altamirano. 
Eus.  Lillo. 
Antonio  Arenas. 
Aurelio  Garcia  y  Garcia. 
Thomas  A.  Osborn. 
I.  P.  Christiancy. 
Charles  Adams. 

F.  Avelino  Aramayo, 

Secret nrxj  of  the  Bolivian  Legation. 
Domingo  Gana, 

Secretary  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Chili. 
M.  N.  Valeareel, 

Secretaru  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Peru, 
Charles  S.  Rand, 

SMretary  and  Interpreter  of  the  Mediators, 
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No.  56.  Bbfobt  of  J.  F.  Vbbgaba  on  the  Conisbekcs 

OF  THE  Lackawanna 

October  26,  1880 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Chriatuaifiy 

disappointed  at  the  turn  which  the  Larlawcnna  conference  took.  Thrr  wantpd 
Mr.  Osborn  to  tdt^^raph  Srcn  tary  Ilvarts  that  Chile  had  refused  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  lio  wired  simply,  "Conference  failed."  Further 
effects  of  the  difference  of  opinion  of  these  ministem  on  oar  effort  at  media- 
tioit  will  be  man  in  tlie  later  eerraipondenee  vrith  Seeretaiy  Brute.  It  wae 
ezpenuTO  to  eaUe  to  Weehiagtoai  as  tlie  only  cable  then  wee  via  Paris^  but 
being  urged  by  the  PeraTian  de]c^atc.>i  Mr.  Christiancy  wired  at  their  expenae 
(.$66.00)  a  longer  mcssnj^r  than  OsV)orn 's,  stating  that  Chile  had  refused 
Rrbitration.  The  rcnctioiis  of  tho  Chiloau  delegates  arc  shown  in  extracts  from 
their  ai'cdunt.s  of  the  confrronpc.  Oftohc  r  25  J.  F.  Verpam  wrote  in  part  to 
President  Piuto  the  following.  From  Gonxalo  Bulues,  Guerra  del  Pacifioo, 
Vol.  n,  pp.  3044HNI. 


"With  this  motivo  they  laonoiuiced  many  discourses  and  much 
\v<is  said  of  civilization,  fralcrnily  of  these  repul)lies,  .similarity  of 
ori^'in,  institutions,  cusloniii,  religion,  etc.  They  called  out  modern 
principles,  American  law,  equity,  and  whatever  arjfunn  iiN  ihat 
come  to  the  coiuiuered  in  defense  of  a  cause  which  they  see  liope- 
less.  We  held  firm  in  our  ])ropositions,  maintaining  its  ju.stiee  and 
the  necessity  of  consolidatin*;  the  ])eacc  which  we  seek.  The  sit- 
uation was  a  little  bit  painful  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  used  to 
seeing  these  moral  executions  which  also  have  their  agonies,  but 
pressing  our  hearts  a  little  bit,  remembering  the  catises  of  this  war 
and  thinking  about  the  obligations  which  the  interests  oi  peace 
impose,  all  weakness  disappeared  and  our  spirits  remained  in- 
flexible. 

By  the  efforts  of  the  Peruvians  the  tightness  of  their  situation 
was  clearly  seen,  because  they  accepted  in  silence  and  evidently 
lending  their  acquiescence  to  the  proposition  formulated  by  the 
Bolivians  of  leaving  in  our  power  all  the  territory  occupied  by  our 
arms  as  long  as  the  indemnity  which  we  fixed  remained  unpaid. 
In  order  to  get  out  of  the  grave  conflict  in  which  they  found  them* 
selves  they  proposed  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States,  a  pro- 
position which  was  seconded  by  Arenas  and  Carillo — ^Baptista  re- 
maining silent — ^but  resolutely  opposed  by  us* 


Our  relations  with  Baptista  have  had  a  certain  character  of  in- 
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sinuation  and  personal  deference  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
You  should  know  now  by  the  eommimieatioiis  of  Lillo,  how  this 
distinguished  politician  expresses  himself  on  the  pending  question, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  cherishes  the  idea  of  obtaining  for  his  country- 
compensation  for  the  lost  littoral,  acquiring  the  natural  and  nec- 
essary appendix  for  his  country.  He  does  not  deny  that  their  lit- 
toral of  the  desert  is  an  eccentric  territory  of  Bolivia,  that  never 
coQld  be  populated  nor  governed,  and  is  suited  only  to  Chile,  but 
he  needs  some  cause  or  other  to  justify  its  separation  from  Peru 
to  not  clash  so  with  sentiments  of  national  honor  and  the  duties  of 
an  ally. 

For  this  reason  I  maintained  in  our  private  deliberations  that 
we  ought  to  present  our  propositions  of  changes  of  frcmtier  as  a 
eommon  necessity  to  the  three  countries  in  order  to  conserve  their 
equilibrium  and  avoid  in  the  future  complications,  antagonism  and 

conflicts  like  the  present  one.  In  order  to  attain  the  object  the 
northern  boundary  of  Chile  would  be  Cainaiuiic-s  and  that  of  Bo- 
livia the  river  Tambo.  And  thas  that  nation  would  be  exchanging 
a  piece  of  desert  between  the  river  Lou  for  another  piece  larger 
and  even  more  valuable.  And  all  of  this  at  the  cost  of  pcK)r  Peru? 
Yes,  sir ;  all  at  the  cost  of  Peru  for  she  is  the  only  one  responsible 
for  the  war. 

Nevertheless  my  two  companions  did  not  accept  my  mode  of 
thinking  becau.se  they  ronsidered  tliat  we  would  be  exi)osing  Chile 
to  a  shameful  rebuff,  and  moreover  since  our  instructions  were  not 
along  that  line  I  desisted  in  sustaining  it  and  we  followed  exactly 
the  terms  that  you  know. 

No.  57.   KEroiiT  of  Klxogio  Altamirano  on  the 
Conference  of  the  Lackawanna 

Oeto1»er  26^  1860 

INTBODXrCTION  AND  SOUB€E.~Tlie  eeeond  delegate  of  Chile  eonddered 
the  eonfereiice  a  teioe  afieording  to  hia  xepoit  of  it  iit  a  letter  to  an  oAeer 
of  fhe  invadiiig  army.  From  0(msalo  Btilnee,  Querm  del  Fadfieo,  VoL  n, 

I  write  you  now  secure  that  peace  will  not  result.  They  refused 
tn  limme  tlie  cesi^ion  of  Tarapaca  and  naturally  I  declared  at  once 
that  that  was  a  condition  sine  qua  non.  I  sii[ii  use  that  tomorrow 
the  conferences  will  end  unless  the  resistance  of  yesterday  be  a 
comedy  and  I  don't  believe  it. 
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You  know  that  you  and  I  have  always  believed  that  Pierola  was 
not  sufficiently  ruined  to  make  peaee.  In  Santiago  they  thoa^t 
the  opposlte»  that  he  had  swallowed  that  of  the  cessioii  of  Tarapaei, 
and  they  were  deceived. 

The  conferences  have  been  tranqaU  and  th^  will  be  to  the  end. 
They  are  pacific  people  and  even  Gaiela  y  Qaida  showed  himaelf 
prudent. 

With  respect  to  the  Bolivians  they  are  more  than  prudent  and 
privately  play  the  part  of  our  f riends,  but  in  the  eonferenees  th^ 
follow  tiie  Peruvians.  Let  us  leave  this  business  of  peaee  vHiieh 
is  a  joke  and  let  us  talk  of  war. 

No.  58.  Statbment  of  Josb  Bjomacbda  on  the 

CONFBBBNCB  OF  THE  LaCKAWANKA 

Octoljer  29,  1880 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Men  high  in  Chilean  diplomacy,  mich 
as  Josy  l^iilniaceda,  prominent  member  of  the  cabinet,  liad  no  faith  in  the 
conference.  He  wrote  to  a  colleague  his  views  on  the  peace  in  terse  style  and 
advocated  a  way  of  seeuring  TarapacA  wbidi  aaggoala  tlie  fanuniB  doebiae  of 
spmUu  venenkt  of  tlw  World  War.  From  Ckmialo  Bmnea,  Gwrrrw  del  FoAfieo, 
VoL  n,  p.  507. 

The  peace  went  to  the  devil,  as  it  should  have,  for  it  was  an 
illusion  of  timid  souis  to  imagine  it  pos.sit)k"  under  the^se  cii rum- 
stances  The  Peruvians  and  Bolivians  gain  diploniatieally.  There 
is  a  f^reat  differenee  in  presenting  to  the  world  (he  cession  of  Tara- 
I)aca  as  an  annexation  consented  in  and  authorized  as  an  armnge- 
ment  of  peace  and  in  presenting  it  as  an  attempt  at  annexation 
which  will  cause  a  cry  of  war  of  conquest.  It  should  be  presented 
as  a  consummated  act,  never  as  a  frustrated  attempt  that  will  make 
the  war  more  bitter  and  will  hold  us  up  to  our  jealous  neighboxs 
as  a  certain  and  inexcusable  menace. 

No.  59.   Chilean  CiacuLAR  on  Tabapaca  Bondholdsrs 

Decofiber  1B80 

INTBODUCTION  AND  BOUBCE.— After  the  f^are  of  the  conference  on 
the  LaelkaaNmiMi,  eadi  govenuneat  iimied  a  etreular  puttixig  the  Uame  on  the 
•neiajr.  Xxl  the  Chilean  etreoUur  of  Novenher  10  a  statement  gave  the  etediteta 

of  Pern  to  understand  that  Chilo  would  aarame  the  liabilitiei  against  Tara- 
pacA which  she  stated  she  should  keep,  not  as  the  result  of  conquest,  but  in 
lien  of  war  indemnity.    Textnall/  it  was  "The  snnender  of  the  territoiy 
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furthermore  involved  on  the  part  of  the  succeesfu]  power  a  rocognition  of  the 
inortp:age«  and  incumbrancefl  created  upon  it  by  Peru  to  b^r  foreign  creilitnr??  " 

The  understanding  that  Chile  was  to  aRsume  the  great  indebtedness  of  i^eru 
that  was  secured  by  mortgages  on  nitrate  wealth  in  Tarapac4  had  a  double 
effect.  It  anmsed  the  eupiditj  of  claim  holders  of  every  stripe  in  Tarions 
pMte  of  the  world,  «nd  it  eneotmtered  of^oaitioii  in  the  preM  and  in  the 
Coatgroae  of  Chile.  The  miniitry  wu  obliged  to  imie  a  etatement  whidi  dari- 
lled  the  atmoaphere  tor  the  latter  objectors.  The  following  document  if«  the 
explanatory  Rtatement  sent  Minister  Osbociu  8cnat0  DoemmeiUB,  47th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc.  79,  p.  149. 

Republic  of  Chili,  Ministry  of  Foretgn  Relations 

Santiago,  Decmher  24,  1880 

Sm :  On  the  10th  of  November  ultimo  I  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing yon  informing  you  of  the  result  of  the  oonferenee  held  on  board 
the  Lackawanna  in  the  bay  of  Arica,  in  the  last  days  of  October. 

In  view  of  the  iastructions  f?iven  to  our  plenipotentiaries  in  the 
event  of  certain  contingencies  arising  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference, I  then  stated  that  the  ceding  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
Chili  would  have  implied  on  the  part  of  Chili  a  recognition  of  the 
mortgacres  executed  by  Peru  to  her  foreign  creditors.  This  ex- 
pression has  not  been  properly  undirstood,  a.s  aj  ixiars  from  the 
interpellations  directed  to  the  government  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
grcRs. 

By  some  without  takiiiLr  into  consideration  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  circular  of  the  10th  of  November  wns  under- 
stood to  be  au  absolute  definition  of  the  rights  of  creditoi-s  in  the 
nature  of  an  assertion  of  a  principle ;  such  an  interpretation  of  it 
is  not  correct.  The  statement  referred  to  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  instractions  given  to  our  plenipotentiaries,  and  both  refer 
to  the  occurrences  of  certain  contingencies  that  never  took  place. 

It  is  known  that  the  conference  at  Arica  was  productive  of  no 
result,  and  that  matters  continued  in  the  same  condition  they  were 
before  the  said  conference  was  held.  This  statement  thus  becomes 
merely  an  expression  of  a  Iset  whidi  might  have  occurred  had  the 
allies  accepted  all  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  connected.  It 
nught  also  have  been  a  result  of  certain  eomi>en8ation8  or  advan- 
tages provided  for  in  the  instractions,  but  it  embraces  no  lecog- 
lution  of  a  right  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 

It  was  not  intended  in  the  circular  alluded  to,  to  define  the  rights 
of  cieditora.  Its  scope  was  confined  to  certain  facts  that  had  al- 
nady  oceuired  and  others  that  mi^t  have  grown  out  of  the  Arica 
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eonference  if  certain  eireomstances  then  in  view  had  taken  plaee. 
The  failuie  of  the  n^tiationa  left  matters  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  found  them,  and  consequently  the  ri^ts  alleged 
certain  parties  with  regard  to  the  Tarapaci  district  will  be  settled 
according  to  the  precepts  of  international  law.  This  is  the  line  of 
conduct  which  the  government  of  Chili  has  observed  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  which  it  has  the  purpose  of  c<mtinuing. 

With  this  e3q)lanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  statement  which 
has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  I  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  to  you  the  sentiments  of  high  consideration  with 
which  I  am,  &c., 

Melquiades  Valderrama 

No«  60,  Dispatch  of  Sbgbetaby  Evabts  Cobbbctikg 

OSBORN 

December  27,  1880 

INTBODUGTION  AND  SOUECE— Following  the  Lacla wanna  conference 
Messn'.  A^atns  BTid  Cliristiancy  blamed  Mr.  Osborn  for  th  t  having  insist'".! 
on  arbitration.  Mr.  Osborn  felt  that  Mr.  Christiancy  had  made  a  mistake  in 
coming  to  Santiago  and  in  stating  to  a  Chilean  general  iu  Peru  that  Chile  had 
accepted  mediation.  A  three-cornered  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  thej 
had  beeui  eocpeeted  to  mediate,  arbitzate^  or  uktemiie,  flecrataiy  Efatts  niH^' 
oat  exaetlj  deddiog  the  iaeoe  did  viitnallj  vebake  lir.  Oabom  for  hia  re* 
marks  on  our  unirillixigiiees  to  ailiitiale  at  the  eonference.  From  Aenale  Doom- 
menu,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  YoL  IV,  Doe.  79,  pp.  147, 148. 

No.  115.] 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  December  27,  1880 
Sir:    My  attention  has  boon  called  to  the  following  paiisagc  of 
your  remarks  at  the  conference  held  at  Arica,  Pcni.  on  the  15th 
of  October  la.st,  as  reported  in  the  second  protocol  of  those  con- 
ferences : 

Hia  exoelleney  Mr.  Osbom  remarked  that  it  seemed  proper  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  his  colleagues,  to  place  upon  record  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  does  not  seek  the  position  of  arbiter 
in  this  question.  A  strict  compliaiHT  with  the  duties  inherent  to 
that  position  would  involve  much  trouble  and  great  hibor,  and, 
while  he  could  not  doubt  that  his  government  would  accept  the 
position  if  properly  requested  to  do  so,  it  was  nevertheless  proper 
that  it  be  lULderstood  tliat  its  representatiyes  did  not  court  that 
distinction. 
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As  it  is  not  quite  dear  what  the  meaning  and  scope  of  your  re- 
mark on  that  occasion  was,  I  will  thank  you  for  explanation  upon 
the  sabject   There  was  no  impropriety  in  your  making  it  clear 
to  the  lepresentatives  of  the  helligerent  states  that  this  govem- 
ment  had  no  desire  to  unduly  urge  its  arhitration  upon  them.  If, 
however,  it  was  your  purpose  to  convey  the  impression  that  we 
would  not  cheerfully  assume  any  lahor  and  trouhle  incident  to 
arbitration  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  the  service  of  justice,  you 
have  not  correctly  appreciated  the  views  and  wishes  of  this  govern- 
ment.   It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  President  to  see  an  honorable 
and  lasting  peace  secured  amoiit^  the  South  American  republics 
now  engaged  in  war,  and  ho  will  si i rink  from  no  effort  or  respon- 
sibility which  can  properly  tend  to  tiie  accomplishment  of  such  a 
desirable  result. 

In  Older  to  remove  a  possibly  wronpc  impression  which  your 
language  may  have  made  upon  the  rciiresentatives  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers  you  read  this  instruction  to  the  minister  for  for- 
eign affaii*s  of  Oiili;  and  I  will  instruct  Mr.  Christiancy  and  Mr. 
Adams  to  read  a  eo]  \-  of  it  to  the  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  respectively. 
I  am,  &c., 

Wm.  M.  Evarts 

No.  61.    Dispatch  of  Secretary  EViUtTs  Regarding  the 

CREDIT  InDUSTRIEL 

Fehnuaj  17,  1881 

INTBODUCTIOX  AND  SOUBCE,— After  mngnioaiy  attMska  by  land  and 

sea  the  outhnng  defenses  of  Lima  were  captured  January  13  and  14.  On  the 
]5th,  nt  tho  roqiif»<it  of  thfi  diplomatic  corps,  a  truce  was  held  which  was  simul- 
taneously broken  while  the  officials  were  awpmhlin^  to  parley.  That  after- 
noon the  Chilean  armies  won  a  deeisi?e  victory  and  on  the  17th  took  possession 
of  the  Peravian  capitaL 

Beie  the  «sr  ahoold  hAve  ended.  Fxeaideiit  Pi^la  refczeated  to  the  mown- 
taana,  Beeauae  he  aeenaed  the  Ohileaa  amy  of  having  broken  tiie  tmcc  and 
for  other  reasons,  largely  eoonoaai^  Chile  would  not  treat  with  (he  Peruvian 
executive.  All  kinds  of  ramors  were  circulated.  A  pr<*ss  was  seized  hy  the 
invaders  in  Lima  called  tlie  ArfvaHdad  nnd  in  its  columns  there  wa.**  advocated 
the  stripping  of  Peru  of  all  its  public  works  and  even  the  partitioning  of 
the  cuuutry  among  nearby  uations.  President  Pierula  sent  a  message  to  the 
Pemvian  legation  in  Waahington  annonndog  tiie  fall  of  lima  and  auggoBting 
^titration  bgr  foreign  powei%  bat  conveying  the  information  tiiat  ICr.  Quia- 
^aai^  had  no  instructionAi  Seeretazy  Evarts  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Christiancy 
"to  pxeaa  upon"  the  govenunenta  and  offidalfl^  "the  eanieat  deaire  of  this 
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government  to  bring  about  poaf'o,  without  unnecessary  delay  npou  rea'^^^'U- 
ablc  and  honorable  terms,  compatible  with  the  true  welfare  ot  aii  the  belligipr- 
mtoy  And  BO  as  ta  be  lasting. ' 

Finandwl  arrangements  fhoogh  were  promptlj  nade.  A  eoUeetor  was  aaaed 
and  plans  prepared  to  levy  a  million  pesos  a  month  war  eontribatloiu  on  lima 
and  Callao  and  the  cuHtoms  receipts  of  the  port  wr  re  takpn  OTer.  The  pfOS* 
criptinn  list  wns  not  published  until  the  7th  of  March,  but  the  decree  was  to 
be  effcctivt'  from  I't-bruary  1.  Ad^•ance  apjents  for  ffuano  naturally  were  oa 
the  grouiul  negotiating  with  the  Chilean  commander  for  contracts. 

Evidently  foreseeing  the  end  of  Pi^rola's  r^^e  in  Pent  agents  of  the 
Credit  Industriel  approadied  Secretary  Evarts  on  Jaanaiy  20  sefiking  the 
United  States  to  be  their  international  tmslee,  or  at  least  fhdur  moral  sposMor 
in  assuming  the  receivership  of  the  Peruvian  nation.''*  Secretary  Evarts 
assured  tlie  aj^fiits*  that  the  Unit<'d  States  could  not  interest  it,<self  in  !)oTiaIf 
of  any  cnnecm  as  Hin  li.  but  lie  sent  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  Mr.  C'hristiancy 
for  Itis  guidance  in  ease  the  plan  entered  into  the  peace  negotiations  which 
it  was  presumed  would  soon  take  place.  From  Senate  Documents,  47tii  Oott- 
gress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Boo.  79,  pp.  44IM50. 

No.  129.  Confidential] 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  February  17,  1881 

Sm:  The  question  of  the  restoration  of  peace  in  South  America, 
ever  present  in  this  goveniment,  as  you  will  have  amply  seen  by 
my  instruetion  No.  123  of  the  10th  instant,  of  which  I  send  a  dupli- 
cate to  you  by  the  hands  of  the  same  messenger  who  carried  this 
present  instruction,  is  presented  to  me  to-day  in  a  phase  which  I 
feel  warranted  in  making  known  to  you  with  whatever  of  confidence 
and  reserve  its  nature  may  counsel 

Tour  latest  dispatches,  received  here  on  the  15th  instant,  cover 
dates  up  to  the  23d  ultimo,  and  represent  the  success  of  the  Chilian 
arms,  as  shown  in  the  occupancy  of  the  national  metropolis  by  the 
invaders  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  their  officers,  thus 
confirming  the  advices  of  the  public  press.  And  yet,  at  your  time 
of  writing,  this  conditi<m  of  affairs  left  it  problematical  how  far 
the  prospect  of  a  successful  negotiation  for  ultimate  peace  might 
have  been  thereby  hastened. 

This  Department  has  been  approached  by  Count  Montferrand, 
of  I'aiis,  and  Mr.  Suarez,  understood  to  be  a  Peruvian  citizen,  with 
certain  proposals  or  calculations  of  important  financial  interests 
in  Europe  looking  to  financial  aids  and  laeiiities  to  enable  the  two 

<«  Senaie  thoimenUt  47th  Congress,  lit  Session,  VoL  IV,  Doe.  79,  p.  441. 
■s  For  plMB  of  Credit  Industriel  see  Doc.  No.  47  sapn. 
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nations  to  li(juidate  advantageously  to  both,  as  it  is  argued,  the 
obi  icrat  ions  produced  by  the  war  and  needing  to  be  met  as  part  of 
tlie  terms  of  peace. 

I  luive  said  to  Mr.  Suarez,  who  ^ocs  to  Lima  by  the  siiinc  steamer 
whicli  carries  this  imitniction,  that  I  am  always  ready  to  press  the 
mediation  of  this  government  towards  early  and  honorable  peace 
between  the  belligerents;  that  the  financial  facility  and  aid  which 
the  private  interests  he  represents  can  fumiah  towards  a  liquidation 
of  the  pecuniary  obligations  that  the  war  may  have  created  and 
which  may  need  to  be  met,  are  calculated  to  assist  the  restoration 
of  peace;  that,  in  this  light,  they  will  be  laid  before  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  in  Peru  and  Chili ;  and  that  any  fur- 
ther responsibility  of  this  government  can  only  be  determined  by 
actiuil  negotiations  between  the  belligerents  asking  this  government 
to  assume  them. 

The  "programme,"  as  it  is  called  by  these  gentlemen,  it  would 
seem,  mig^t  form  an  element  in  the  calculations  of  the  belligerents 
as  to  the  resources  at  their  recourse  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace. 

In  this  sense  I  have  inclosed  herewith  two  copies  of  the  "pro* 
gramme"  for  your  consideration,  and  for  such  comparison  of  views 
on  it  as  Mr.  Suares  (should  he  call  on  you)  might  invite  and  you 
might  find  it  prudent  to  hold. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  any  part  or  responsibility  that  this 
government  might  be  asked  by  the  belligerents,  or  by  any  finaneial 
administratioii  that  mii^t  be  admitted  by  them  into  the  adjust- 
ment considered  or  adopted  to  take,  is  reserved  by  this  government 
to  be  treated  with  entire  freedom  whenever  the  matter  should  arise 
for  consideration. 

Count  Montferrand  and  Mr.  Suarez  have  botli  coine  to  me  under 
respectible  introductions,  and  the  financial  ])odics  and  persons  whom 
they  appear  to  represent,  are  well  known  and  of  much  weight  in 
financial  circles. 

You  will,  however,  understand  that  the  matter  is  placed  before 
yon  only  as  an  element  which,  if  it  can  be  made  valuable  and  con- 
ducive to  peace,  this  government  would  not  like  to  have  wautuig 
to  the  bellicrerents,  if  their  ne??otiations  would  find  it  useful. 

You  can  impart  to  youv  colleasrues,  Mr.  Osborn  and  General 
Adams,  as  much  of  this  communication  as  occasion  may  suggest, 
but  always  in  confidence. 

I  am,  &c.,  Wm.  M.  Evarts 
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No.  62.  List  of  Iktebsstbd  Pabtibs  in  thb  Cbedet 

Industbiel 

PebnuuT  16,  1881 

INTBODUCTIOX  AND  SOURCE.— The  agents  of  the  Soeiete  U^neml  de 
Credit  Industrie]  et  Commercial,  called  in  this  work  the    Credit  Induj)tri«ly ' ' 
faraidied  Seenterjr  Emto  ft  li«t  of  flit  finns  of  the  mMt  pmaaumrm  who 
fATOred  their  progmn  sad  owned  or  eontroned  Panviea  bonde.  The  Frendi 
eommittee  formed  «  eomUiuitioii  of  inteieeted  pwtiee  in  other  natioiis  who 
did  not,  as  did  the  principal  English  group,  B(*ek  OhOeu  support.  Thej 
made  a  mistake  financmlly  in  not  accepting  Chilean  terms.    Dreyfus  Frprea 
and  Co.,  who  are  listf'!  with  tliis  {^roup  did  not  depend  on  it  alone.  B^.'^ides 
making  the  contracts  with  Premdeut  Pi^rola  mentioned  in  his  financial  circular 
they  attempted  as  soon  as  Lima  was  occupied  to  make  contrmets  with  Chile 
for  PeniYiaii  guano  at  a  late  that  would  allow  eometfalng  toward  the  retirw- 
ment  of  the  bonds  thiqr  held  gnaxanteed  bj  Penivian  gnaao  isles. 

This  list  was  for  Secreatry  £\'arts'  informstion  and  he  did  not  eend  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Christiancy.  It  is  valuable  in  showinj^  the  ramifications  of  intemationaJ 
guanu  poiitir  ^j.  From  Senate  DocumenU,  47Ui  CTongreaSy  Ist  Session,  VoL  IV, 
Doc  79,  pp.  700,  701. 

No.  427  Confidential  note — Re-^hUo-Peruvian  affairs 

Interested  parties  in  the  contract  between  the  Government  of 
Peru  and  the  '*Soei4t£  Q4n6ral  de  Credit  Indiutriel  et  Commereialt" 
dated  at  Paris  the  7th  January,  1880,  subject  to  modifications  in 
accordance  with  the  financial  and  commercial  programme  submitted 
to  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  namely: 

"English  interest  is  represented  by  the  high-standing  house  of 
Matheson  &  Co.,  bankers,  whose  business  relations  extend  over  the 
whole  world,  most  especially  to  India  and  Spain.  One  of  the  part- 
ners is  an  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  no  eonimittce  iii  England  officially  recognized  by  the 
Periu  ian  l)oiulh()hlers.  Actually  there  are  three  conflietiug  com- 
mittees more  or  less  I'avomble  to  Cliili. 

But  we  have  received  assumnees  from  the  "foreign  bondliuldti^' 
committee"  (llie  only  corporation  of  the  kind  existinj^  in  Europe 
and  maintaining  reLMilar  official  intei course  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  eonneC'iv)u  with  their  external  debts),  tendering  to  the 
Credit  Industriel  their  good  offlees,  and  oUenng  their  aid  and  suj'- 
port  as  soon  as  we  shall  commence  operations  on  bebali  of  the  Peru- 
vian ereditoi's.  ' 

Beli^ian  interest  is  represented  by  ^Ir.  liOiiis  (Jodderies,  prejiideiit  i 
of  the  Belgian-Peruviau  bondholders'  committee.   Mr.  Godderiei 
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is  a  banker  himself,  and  he  is  supported  by  fii-st-class  banking' 
houses  connected  with  the  u^uano  and  nitrate  agency. 

Dutch  intei-est  is  represented  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Vurfbain,  president 
of  the  Dutch-Peruvian  bondholders'  committee.  Mr.  Vurfbain  is 
the  president  of  the  Amsterdam  stock  exchange,  and  is  equally 
sapiMiited  by  some  of  the  principal  bankers  in  Holland. 

German  interest  is  represented  by  the  "Deutacbe  National  Bank'' 
of  Bremen,  seconded  by  powerful  banking-houses.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  group  holds  a  seat  in  the  national  Reichstadt, 
and,  I  have  been  told,  he  disposes  of  a  great  influence  in  politieal 
circles. 

French  interest  is  represented  by  Mr.  A.  GuUlaiune,  president 
of  the  Freneh-Peruvian  bondholders'  committee.  He  is  supported 
by  the  "Cr^t  Industriel/'  the  "Banque  Fnuico-Egypttenne^" 
and  many  other  banking  and  commereial  houses  of  high  standing. 
Among  them,  one  of  the  most  Important,  are  Messrs.  Dreyftos  Frfi- 
res  &  Oa,  lately  guano  agents  at  Peru,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  largest  creditors  of  Peru. 

Spanish  interest  Is  represented  by  some  important  banking  and 
eommereial  houses  of  Barcelona  and  Valence. 

American  interest  is  represented: 

Ist.   By  a  certain  number  of  American  citizens  holding  Peruvian 

bonds. 

2d.  By  American  citizens  having  entered  into  different  eon- 
tracts  with  the  Peruvian  (Jovcmment,  and  who  will  not  be  able  to 
realize  their  prospects  if  Chili  should  be  allowed  to  enforce  upon 
Peru  and  Bolivia  her  unjust,  cxoi  bitanl,  and  humiliating  conditions. 

3d.  By  the  a^jents  for  the  sale  of  Peruvian  guano  and  nitrate 
in  the  United  States. 

4th.  By  the  American  company  actually  holding  a  contract  from 
the  Government  of  Peru  to  lay  a  cable  between  Panama  and  Callao. 

It  is  pertinent  to  obser\'e,  that  while  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  tunied  their  eyes  towanls  the  United 
States,  Chili,  on  the  contrary.,  has  to  the  present  moment  endeavored 
to  fortify  her  political  and  commercial  links  with  Europe.  She 
has  attempted  on  different  occasions  to  place  the  guano  and  the 
nitrate  deposits  under  the  exclusive  control  of  English  houses ;  but 
her  efforts  have  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  open  declaration 
of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  English  courts  of  justice, 
which  will  undoubtedly  become  more  emphatic  and  deeisive  as  soon 
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as  it  will  be  known  that  the  United  States  has  decided  to  mediate 
with  the  firm  intention  of  settlin^r  the  difficulties  existiiig  between 
the  tliree  sister  republics,  and  adjusting  every  claim  on  equitable 
grounds  to  all  parties. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  February  16,  1881. 

No,  63.    Plan  of  Lai>islas  Cabrera,  Mintsteb  of  Boli\ia, 

TO  Liquidate  War  Claims 

Felffiuuy  18,  1881 

INTBODUCTION  AND  SOUBGE.— When  tko  newt  of  tlie  eaptove  of  Uum 
raiehed  fbe  Bolivian  uiniaCer  in  WaahingUm  he  sappMod  tihe  ■itnalion  wtm 

too  complicated  for  any  settlemfint  among  the  belligerents  withont  outside 
influence.  He  said  Rolivia  was  prepared  to  continue  the  stnipgle  and  that 
President  Pi(5rola  was  niuviug  his  headqimrter<»  to  Arequipa  in  the  interior  oX 
southern  Pern  and  a  setttenient  looked  hopeless. 

Uo  recognized  that  the  war  was  a  struggle  over  the  nitrate  and  guauo  wealth 
of  the  coast  and  stated  that  its  development  had  hitherto  been  promoted  main- 
ly hj  Enropeane.  He  now  proposed  that  a  eompany  be  organised  in  the 
United  States  and  sponsored  by  that  goremment  to  operats  the  bosine^ 
liquidate  all  claims  and  furnish  certain  revenne  to  the  governments  posaeenng 
the  deposits.  He  really  asked  for  a  neutral  trustee  of  the  nitrate  industry. 
His  plan  and  financial  statement  are  rather  similar  to  those  of  the  Credit 
Industriel  and  there  is  an  interesting  coincidence  in  the  dates  of  those  ducu- 
ments.  From  Senate  Doetmente,  47th  Congrefls,  1st  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doe.  78, 
pp.  66,  67. 

PLAN 

Ist.  The  organization  of  a  company  in  the  United  States  is  sug- 
gested, lor  the  purpose  of  working  the  guano  and  nitrate  deposits 
of  Peru  and  Boliyia,  the  company  to  consist  of  powerful  capitalists, 
and  the  effective  capital  and  organization  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Governments  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

2d.  The  three  governments  to  turn  over  to  the  company,  for 
the  period  of  years,  the  entire  and  exclusive  control  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  districts  claimed  by  Chili  by  right  of  conquest, 
as  well  as  any  guano  deposits  not  so  claimed,  and  to  guarantee  their 
pacific  occupation  by  the  company. 

3d.  The  United  States  Government  to  guarantee  that  the  com- 
pany shall  remain  in  peaceable  and  undisturbed  possession  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  districts  to  be  designated  in  the  contract. 

4th.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  working  ot  the  guano  and  nitrate 
deposits; — the  company  to  retain  such  amounts  as  may  be  indicated 
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in  the  contract,  and  to  aj)ply  the  remainder  in  such  proportions  as 
Chili.  Poru,  and  Bolivia  mav  arrange  bv  treaty. 

First.    To  the  war  indemnity  which  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Second.    To  the  payment  of  nitrate  certificates. 

Third.   To  the  existing  foreign  loans  of  Peru. 

Fourth.   To  the  Peruvian  Qoveniinent 

Fifth.    To  the  Bolivian  Government. 

5th.  The  company  is  to  establish  its  own  agencies  in  the  various 
maikets  of  the  world,  conduct  niid  manage  all  sales  of  the  guano 
and  nitrate,  and  manipulate  both  products  within  limits  to  be 
agreed  upon;  but  the  entire  operations  of  the  company  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  periodical  report  and  inspection. 

€th.  The  contract  company  to  have  authority  to  capitalize,  in 
the  form  of  a  public  loan,  the  var  indemnity  and  the  nitrate  cer- 
tificates: and  if  it  be  found  eonvenient  by  the  company,  the  Peru- 
vian loans  of  1870  and  1872  may  be  included  in  a  single  consolidat- 
ed issue ;  the  rate  of  interest,  sinking  fund,  issue-price,  commission, 
&e.,  to  be  agreed  upon  in  consultation  with  the  three  governments. 

Should  a  loan  be  negotiated,  Chili  to  be  paid  the  full  war  in- 
demnity at  once,  and  to  release  all  claim  and  charges  upon  the 
gmno  and  nitrate  deposits  and  districts  of  both  Pern  and  Bolivia 
held  by  the  company,  but  not  to  retire  her  obligation  guaranteeing 
the  pacific  occupation  by  the  company,  of  the  districts  confided  to 
its  administration. 

Wasiiington,  D.  C,  Fehrmry  18,  1881. 

No.  64.    Minister  Osborn's  Defense  of  the  Lackawanna 

Conference 

Febnaiy  SA,  1881 

rNTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— While  our  State  Department  was  am- 
Bidering  another  attempt  to  brinf^  alxmt  poaco,  thp  final  pcho  of  tho  Lacka- 
xcfinnn  conference  came  in  tlio  form  of  Mr.  Osborn'a  explanation.  It  is  notice- 
able that  each  of  the  ministers  from  the  United  States  accredited  to  the  three 
belligerent  nations  became  a  partisan  for  that  nation  where  he  resided.  Adams 
and  CShriatUney  hoped  the  intervention  of  their  eoimtry  would  prevoit  further 
deapoiling  of  the  alliea  while  Osbom  wanted  Chile  to  be  aUowed  to  reap  the 
full  fmits  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  stands  out  all  through  the  attempts  at 
mediation  is  the  positive  information  which  our  State  Department  had  of 
the  purpose  and  determination  of  Chile  to  retain  Tarapac&.  This  i"  nmde 
most  emphatic  in  the  following  doeument.  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congress, 
Ist  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc.  79,  pp.  151-153. 
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Legation  of  the  United  States 
Santiago,  ChiU,  February  24,  1881.   (Received  April  5) 

Sir:  Beferring  to  yoor  instraetion  No.  115,  wherein  yon  quote 
from  remarks  made  hj  me  at  the  Arica  conference,  touehing  -tkio 
suggestiaiis  there  made  eoneeming  the  sabmisBioii  of  the  questkm 
in  dispute  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbiter,  and  in 
iriiieh  yon  express  an  appiehendon  that  possibly  I  may  not  have 
eorreetly  interpreted  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  that  regard,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  read  your  instme- 
tion  to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  as  therein  direeted,  and 
am  assured  by  lum  that  liis  government  has  not  been  misled,  in  the 
least,  by  the  remarks  qnoted  by  yon  from  the  protoool. 

For  nearly  two  years  this  government  has  known  of  tlie  earnest 
desire  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  see  an  honorable 
termination  of  the  nnf  ortnnate  war  in  this  section,  and  of  his  will- 
ingness to  contribute  in  every  proper  manner  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  result.  This  assurance  in  the  precise  sense  of  your 
instruction,  if  not  in  its  exact  laii^nia^^e,  has  l>een  given  not  once 
only,  but  repeatedly,  until  there  has  been  left  no  room  for  doubt 
upon  that  subject. 

The  n marks  quoted,  to  be  correctly  ai'i>icciatcd,  should  be  nad 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  which  was  then  ^oing"  on  in  the 
t'onierence.  and  in  the  licrht  of  surrounding  facts.  They  were  not 
intended  to  ([ualify  or  change  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  views  of 
the  Goveriinunt  of  the  United  States  as  hitherto  made  known  to 
the  several  belligerents.  Their  puriiose  was  to  cover  the  single 
question  then  being  discussed,  an<l  T  am  not  informed  that  either 
of  the  belligerents  understood  tiiem  m  any  other  sense. 

As  you  well  know,  since  the  Chilians  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  province  of  Tarapaci  this  government  has  not  beea 
willing  to  listen  to  snggestions  regarding  peace  which  did  not  in- 
volve a  cession  of  such  province  by  Peru.  The  State  Department 
contains  many  dispatches  from  me  to  this  purport,  and  I  judge, 
the  allies  were  well  informed  on  this  point.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  should  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  condition 
of  public  sentiment  here  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  d 
a  peace  npon  any  other  basis.  When  Mr.  Christian^  was  hen; 
prior  to  the  conference  of  Arica,  President  Pinto  told  him  em- 
phatieally  that  our  mediation  would  come  to  nan^t  unless  Pen 
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was-  ready  to  make  this  concession.  I  assume  that  the  Pi^roia  gov- 
ernment was  informed  of  this  by  Mr.  C,  upon  his  return  to  Lima, 
and  prior  to  the  acceptance  by  Peru  of  our  mediation ;  bat,  be  that 
as  it  majt  I  am  positively  assured  that  President  Picrola  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  this  regard  by  the  European  repre- 
sentatives in  Lima.  That  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  in 
Peni  on  this  point  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Christianey 
felt  himself  warranted  in  saying  to  Fieadent  Pinto  that  he  was 
confident  that  the  demand  made  by  Chili  would  be  eoneeded. 

With  this  understanding,  then,  our  mediation  was  accepted,  and 
the  conference  convened  at  Ariea  in  October.  The  ministers  who 
went  from  Chili  were  instructed  to  demand,  among  other  things, 
Tarapae&.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  was  a  unit  upon  this  point, 
and  the  government  could  not  have  done  less  and  stood. 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts  you  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  what  surprise  and  mortification  I  listened  to  the  reply 
of  the  aUies  in  the  second  conference,  wherein  they  annonneed  that 
the  \cry  condition  which  was  irrevocable  presented  an  "insur- 
mountable obstacle"  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  It  was  after  this 
announcement  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Peruvian  ministers, 
that  -Mr.  Baptista,  of  Bolivia,  following  an  assurance  that  he  and 
his  colleague  were  quite  in  accord  with  the  representatives  from 
Peru,  suggested  that  perhaps  the  difficulty  might  be  solved  by  leav- 
ing the  remaining  questions**  to  arbitration  by  the  United  States. 
The  allies  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  remaining  questions"  were 
com  I  larfi  lively  nothing  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  They 
iinderstorKl  then,  as  the  Penivian  Clovcrnment  at  least  had  iinder- 
stooil  l)efore  our  mediation  was  accepted,  that  the  unhpiiding  de- 
mand of  Chili  would  continue  to  be  the  cession  of  Taraj)aca,  and 
that  peace  was  impossible  unless  that  point  should  he  yielded.  In 
view  of  all  this,  how  hollow  was  the  proposition  touching  arbitra- 
tion ;  how  insincere. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  circumstances  conspired  to  make 
our  mediation  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Chili.  For  present  pur- 
IKwes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  this  fact  generally  without 
calling  attention  to  the  causes  therefor.  So  strong  was  the  senti- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  movement  inunediately  precedmg  the 
holding  of  the  conference  that  I  am  confident  the  government  would 
have  gladly  retraced  its  steps  in  that  matter  if  it  could  have  honor- 
ably done  BO.  The  country  was  exceedingly  senative  upon  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  \hvvc  was  very  [rrpat  danger  that  the  government  would 
fall.  All  this  I  knew  ]HM  rertly  well,  perhaps  better  thnn  my  col- 
lea?nes.  I  felt  tlie  full  responsibility  of  my  prisiiKni,  and  endeavored 
to  80  disehartre  my  duty  as  to  leave  the  I  nited  States  (xovernment 
blameless,  let  what  miji^ht  be  the  result  ol"  the  movement.  With  this 
knowledge,  and  this  determination,  the  remarks  whieh  you  quote 
were  made,  and  now,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  a  different  course  had  been  pmsaed  by  us — 
if  we  had  given  to  the  proposition  submitted  regarding  arbitratioD 
a  quasi  approval— American  influence  bere  would  have  been  very 
seriously  crippled,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  As  it  was,  the  United 
States  Government  came  out  of  the  movement  standing  better  here 
than  it  had  ever  stood  before. 

Trusting  that  this  explanation  may  prove  satisfactory, 

I  am,  &e., 

Thomas  A.  Osbom 
No.  65.   War  Contribution  Order  of  Genbral  Saavedra 

March  7,  1881 

INTRODUCTION  AND  80URCE— Plans  wore  made  by  the  victors  to  levy 
contributions  on  Peru  early  in  February,  1S81.  The  matter  was  delayed  for 
s  time  owing  to  a  move  of  certain  fendents  of  Lomn  to  form  a  de  facto  gov- 
einment  wbidi  would  Meiime  the  obligation  and  relieve  the  inhabitanti  of 
the  weight  of  a  proscription  li«t 

On  March  5  a  decree  of  General  Saavedra  eetablished  and  named  a  collector 
of  rnntributions  to  rrenivo  tlio  f^ms  li  vird  and  to  determine  what  property 
of  Peru  should  Ik»  ai>]»r(ipri!ite(l.  The  deerec  coiitaininp  the  provipious  follows 
with  the  lifty  names  omitted.**  From  Senate  Exeattive  Documents,  47th 
Congress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc.  79,  p.  465. 

CoRNELio  Saavedt?  v,  gencml  of  brigade  and  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  operations  of  the  Republic  of  Chili. 

Whereas,  having  in  view  the  execution  of  article  3  of  the  decree 
of  the  9th  February  last,  and  the  note  of  the  minister  of  war  of 
the  5th  of  the  present  month, 

I  decree: 

1st.  That  the  department  of  Lima  and  Calko  shall  pay  monthly 
the  sum  of  one  million  of  pesos  in  silver,  or  its  equivalent  in  eumnt 
money,  according  to  the  exchange  of  the  time,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  army  of  occupation. 


For  list  of  these  names  MO  Oeivuio,  Tomli,  Buiaria  de  la  Querra  d» 

America,  p.  75,  Lima,  1900. 
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2d.  The  million  lor  the  inon^h  of  February  last  shall  be  paid 
by  the  i)ersons  mentioned  below,  each  of  whom  shall  contribute 
twenty  thousfind  pesos  in  coin  for  liis  quota. 

[Here  follow  fifty  names  for  20,000  pesos  each] 
3d.  The  space  of  eight  days  is  conceded  from  this  date  for  the 
persons  designated  in  the  foregoing  article  to  present  themselves  to 
eomplete  the  payment  of  the  qii  tn,  fixed  at  twenty  thousand  pesos, 
in  coin,  assigned  to  each,  into  the  ofTiee  charged  with  the  collect  ion 
of  the  war  contributions  ordered  by  the  decree  of  the  5th  of  the 
present  month. 

4th.  If  any  of  the  persons  named  shall  not  pay  his  quota  within 
the  time  fixed  proceedings  shall  be  taken  to  destroy,  for  the  present, 
of  the  property  of  the  delinquent  at  least  three  times  the  value, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  personal  compulsion. 

5th.  The  chief  of  the  general  staff,  Col.  Don  Pedro  Lagos»  is 
eharfped  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  and  to  this  end  the  chief 
of  the  office  of  collection  shall  give  an  account  on  the  same  day  of 
the  term  fixed  by  article  3  of  the  persons  who  have  failed  to  make 
such  payment. 

6th.  From  this  date  no  person  of  Peruvian  nationality  can  ab- 
sent himself  from  Lima  or  Oallao  without  a  passport  previously 
issued  fiwm  the  general  staff,  under  the  penalty  to  the  infractors 
of  being  tried  before  a  military  tribunal.  This  article  docs  not 
spp'y  ^0  those  who  travel  only  between  said  two  eitics. 

Let  it  \ye.  recorded  and  ])ublishcd.  To  the  end  that  this  decree 
shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  it  shall  be  published  by 
proclaiming  the  same  in  public  in  fixing  it  up  in  hand-bills  in  the 
most  public  places  of  this  city  and  Cailuo,  it  being  the  intention 
that  this  publication  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  personal  notice. 

Given  at  the  palace  of  government  in  Lima  on  the  7th  of  March, 
188L 

Coniclio  Saavedra 
No.  66.    Editorial  in  La  Actualidad  on  Apprupkiation 

OF  PitOPKUTV 

Mucb  21,  1881 

INTRODUCTION  AND  80UBCE.— After  tlie  first  stern  attempt  at  re- 
straint hud  relaxed  the  conquerors  rather  badly  plundered  Lima  mid  other 
Peruvian  cities.  Pcni  was  helpless  and  almost  hopeless.  The  only  hope  in 
continuing  the  war  came  from  the  fact  that  Ar;i,roiitiim  ha<l  finally  consented 
to  allow  Bolivia  to  transport  anna  across  her  territory  ami  a  Bolivian  force 
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WM  expected  to  cooperate  with  President  Pi6rol&  in  the  Areqmpa  region  as 
jet  wduunned  by  Chile.  WhOe  the  alliee  eoold  not  expect  to  win  the  mr  thegr 
hoped  to  prevent  the  nanflantlon  of  tiie  entiie  eoast  whidi  th^  hdiered  Gkile 
intended  to  do.  They  did  not  know  that  guano  exp1«^tntion  end  not  ■*r**«^***» 

beyond  gnano  deposits  was  th(*  motive  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Christiancy  reported  that  residents  of  Lima  had  even  approached  hia 
regardinjf  the  possibility  of  the  protection  of  Poru  by  the  United  States,  be- 
liuvmg  that  a  protectorate  was  preferable  to  annexation.  The  murals  of  Chile 
nie  frequently  eondenmed  for  the  eonqnest  of  so  madi  BoUTinn  and  Pemtlnn 
territory.  IVItiioat  exeoaing  this  policy  it  may  be  explained  fay  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  helpleMneeB  of  ^e  alUei  irideh  offered  great  temptatimi  to  n  motor, 
and  to  the  eonunercial  spirit  of  that  epoch. 

At  the  request  of  the  people  of  Lima  the  Chilean  commander  allowed  a 
provifiional  Peruvian  government  to  be  set  up  at  Magdelena  near  Lima  to  de- 
vise means  for  paying  the  contributions  required  by  the  Saavedra  decree. 

On  March  10  Mr.  Christiaucy  received  a  protest  from  the  curator  of  the 
national  libruy  and  mnteiun  of  Pern  at  Liinai  saying  that  on  Febnary  2(3, 
althottfl^  he  had  been  promiaed  immunity,  the  keyn  had  been  demanded  and 
priceless  manuscripts  and  books  were  b^ig  carted  away.  This  appropriation 
of  books  and  the  taking  of  laboratory  materials  from  the  school  of  medicine 
and  the  agricultural  station  caused  a  protest  from  El  Orden,  the  nfRdal  organ 
of  the  new  Pernvinn  governmcDt.  'I'he  seuu-official  Oliilean  paper  La  Actuali- 
dad  had  the  fuliowiug  answer  which  indicates  the  temper  of  the  victors  in 
1881.  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Yd.  IV,  Doc  79,  pp. 
472,  473. 


The  Chilian  authorities  have  determined  to  follow  and  will  still 
continue  to  dispose  of  national  property  of  Peru,  with  the  indiB* 
putable  right,  conceded  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  eon- 
queror,  when  it  is  to  repay  himself  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
when  he  has  at  hand  the  means  of  coercion,  which  obliges  the  enemy 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  order  to  prevent  worse  evils. 

This  is,  nevertheless,  the  protest  of  the  gentlemen  of  El  Orden, 
what  the  Chilian  authorities  have  done  with  the  work-shops  of 
cartridges,  the  machines  of  the  school  of  arts,  with  books  and  in- 
Btrnments  of  sciences,  and  with  one  historical  picture. 

They  can  do  it  to-morrow  with  all  the  public  buildings,  beginning 
from  the  palace  of  government  and  ending  with  the  last  sentry-box. 

They  can,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  still  follow  in  doing  so  with 
all  the  public  works,  beginning  witli  the  railroads  and  ending  even 
with  the  bridges  over  the  water-courses  crossing  public  works. 

This  is  tbe  right  of  the  cunciueror,  and  that  of  tlie  eomjueied  is 
to  keep  silence  when  he  has  not  sought  in  time  the  means  to  avoid 
those  evils  of  which  he  complains. 
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Cansequently,  we  protest  agamst  the  protests  disBemblingly  in* 
itiated  El  Orden  No.  14,  aeeentnated  in  No.  15,  and  probably 
80  ont  of  all  limits  in  to-day's  number,  or  to-morrow's,  or  that  of 
any  of  those  days. 

To  begin  by  estimating,  to  follow  with  oomplainte,  and  to  con- 
tinue with  charges,  may  end  yery  soon,  in  great  haste,  with  the 
armed  protest,  which  is  the  last  tone  of  the  scale. 

No.  67.  iNSTEUcnoNs  of  Sborbtaby  J.  G.  Blaine  to 

MiNISTEB  JUDSON  KiLPATBICK 
June  16,  1881 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOUBCE.— In  lima  Mr.  Christiancy  was  very  dose 
to  reliable  sonrcw  of  informntion  fTirh  n«<  Sr.  Godoi,  who  had  returned  to 
Lima,  and  to  thr  British  MuusUt  Spencci  St.  Jolin?.  He  wrote  to  Washin^on 
on  March  21  that  the  war  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  that  coast  upon  an^  question  connected  with  tlie  war,  or  the 
tfiMitioB  of  peace,  eoctld  onlj  be  leeofed  by  Mla?e  Intemntton  againit  Ike 
will  of  Chile.  He  thooglit  that  the  Oredit  Indiistriel  plaa  might  haiw  beea 
aeeeptable  earlier  ia  tiie  war,  but  that  nothiiig  eouept  aetlve  sad  hoetile  inter- 
vention by  other  powers  would  induce  Chile  to  accept  the  plan. 

It  is  intfre«tinp;  to  notice  that  Frsnriseo  Galder6n  v/ho  v:m  selcrtcr!  to  hmd 
the  provisional  guvernmcnt  wt  up  at  Magdalena  was,  tinancially  as  well  as 
I>olitically,  in  the  party  opposite  to  President  Pi^rola.  He  was  a  young  lawyer 
luad  was  the  agent  of  the  Qoyeneche  interests.^^  It  will  be  recalled  that  Preu- 
dent  Pi^la  hnd  ceneelted  the  eontnet  with  the  Credit  Indnsliiel  mide  bj 
Oojeneehe  aad  Boeee  end  eoniieeated  their  eetatee  in  Fera.M  Boeae  now  be> 
came  ambassador  in  Paris  for  Peru.  It  would  be  somewhat  extreme  to  say 
that  Calder6n  became  the  president  of  Peru  for  Bosas,  because  Sr.  Calder6n 
was  a  man  of  high  motives.  But  gtiano  politic*?  mnde  nnd  unmade  propidents 
at  that  time  in  Peru  and  Chile,  and  President  Jules  tTr6vy  of  Fran -o  had 
previously  been  attorney  for  Dreyfus  and  Company  and  a<^ed  in  behalf  of 
that  company  later.^f 

Soon  after  the  eaptnie  of  Lima  the  great  nitrate  kxaga^  John  T.  Nofth  and 
H.  B.  F.  Jameeon,  were  on  the  groond  and  made  a  eontraet  for  the  eale  of 
40,000  tons  of  goano.  This  contract  hurriedly  made  with  General  Lgndk  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  Chile  contained  a  time  limit  of  one  vf^nr  for 
phippinp  with  n  fine  for  rnrh  tnn  not  shipped  within  that  period.  Haste  was 
necessary  Ijecnust  there  wha  alwa>s  the  specter  of  intervention  by  th**  United 
StatM.  Dreyfus  and  Company  had  tried  to  get  a  contract  at  a  %ure  low 
enoagb  to  reimbnrae  it  for  tiie  bonda  they  owned  against  Pemvian  goano.** 

sBSee  siqML  Introduction  to  Doc.  47. 

»•  See  snpm.    Introduction  to  Doc.  48, 
5T  See  introduction  to  infra,  Doc.  84. 

s«  Primer  Memoria  de  Lynch,  p.  162,  quoted  from  Coxvano,  Tomas,  Hi^toria 
d»  la  Qmerm  d9  AmHim  eatfv  CMXe,  Ftnk  y  JToNete^  p.  98. 
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Besides  reoeiTuig  one-balf  the  price  of  tliis,  and  all  of  other  guano  captured 
from  Peru,  CHiile  was  receiving  revenue  from  war  oontrilmtiona  and  frott 

ninrate  exports  from  Antofagasta  (Atacaroa)  and  TarapacA.    Althoagh  the 

war  hufl  originally  started  over  a  tax  of  ten  rnntavos  which  Bolivia  attempted 
to  c<»Uect,  Chile  did  not  rtnw  hesitiiti'  to  tax  nitrate  shippers  seventy  five  centa- 
V08.  Cliilo  entered  the  war  practically  bankrupt  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
had  a  surplus. 

On  March  4  the  new  administration  of  President  Oarfield  Inherited  the 
problem.  The  new  Secretaiy  of  State,  James  G.  Blaane»  lent  more  tiian  nsoal 

interest  to  the  esse. 

Tn  April  there  was  an  unmiccessful  attempt  to  reinstall  in  lima  the  con* 
stitutional  City  Cnnnpil  as  it  had  existod  before  the  Pi^rola  revolution.  Prf^si- 
dent  Calderon's  government  gained  power  slowly.  The  Tipport  g'wvn  it  by 
the  Chilean  army  of  occupation  was  of  doubtful  value  because  the  masses 
looked  upon  Pi^rola  as  a  hero  for  defying  the  Chileans  from  his  mountain 
retreat  Oalderdn  issued  a  call  for  a  eoogress  to  meet  on  May  15,  and  GhlleMi 
saf^  conduct  was  given  for  representatives  to  assemble.  Pi^rola  issoed  a 
oountor  manifesto  calling  a  congress  to  meet  at  Ayacucho  on  June  4.  Secre- 
tary Blaine  harl  advised  Christiancy  to  rccof^izc  Calder6n  as  man  as  he  thought 
it  advisable.  The  eall  for  the  Ayacucho  mrtp^ress  now  delayed  this  recognition 
until  the  outconn?  of  the  dual  congress  criil  l  1^?  soon. 

Bepr<SOntati\t  is  of  Cireat  Britain,  i:  runcc,  and  Italy  now  tendered  to  Chile 
their  offices  to  help  negotiate  for  peace  but  were  refused.  Mr.  Osbom  in  April 
counseled  the  Chilean  government  to  g^ve  more  support  to  the  Oslderdn  gov- 
ernment by  restoring  the  capital  to  him.  He  again  stated  to  Secretary  Blaine 
that  Chile  would  eertainly  demimd  TarapacA  and  possibly  Moquegua.  Mr. 
Osborrt vacation  now  Innp  overdue  was  granted  and  he  was  followed  by 
General  Judson  Kilpalrick.  Mr.  Christiancy  in  Lima  was  also  to  be  relieved 
on  August  3  by  General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut.  On  June  15,  1881,  Secretary 
Blaine  sent  both  ministers  instructions  which  indicated  his  poUqr*  Senate 
DowmentSf  47th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc  79,  pp.  157-159. 

Department  of  State, 
WaMngtarif  June  15,  1881 
Sib:  The  unfortunate  condition  of  the  relations  between  Chili 
and  Peru  makes  the  mission  upon  the  duties  of  which  you  are  now 
entering  one  of  grave  responsibility  nnd  great  delicacy.  Difficult 
as  would  be  any  intervention  of  the  United  States  under  ordinary 
eireumstances,  our  position  is  farther  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
of  the  conference  at  Arica,  undertaken  at  our  suggestion.  It  is 
evident  from  the  protocols  of  that  conference  that  ChiU  was  pre- 
pared  to  dictate  and  not  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the 
arbitration  of  the  United  States  upon  any  questions  of  diflference 
with  the  allied  powers  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  was  not  acceptable  and 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Chilian  Government  Since  that  time 
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the  war  has  closed  in  the  complete  success  of  Chili,  and  in  what  can 
scarcely  be  considered  less  than  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

This  government  cannot  therefore  anticipate  that  the  offer  of 
friendly  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  the  very  serious  questions 
now  pending  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Government  of  Chili.  It 
would  scarcely  comport  with  self-respect  that  sueh  an  offer  should 
be  refused,  and  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  that 
it  shoidd  be  offered  and  declined.  But  I  am  sure  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment will  appreciate  the  natural  and  deep  interest  which  the 
United  States  feels  in  the  termination  of  a  condition  so  caUmitous 
in  its  consequences  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  South  American 
republics.  It  should  also  know  that  if  at  any  time  the  interposition 
of  the  good  offices  of  this  government  can  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  friendly  relations  between  the  belligerent  powers,  they  will, 
upon  proper  intimation,  be  promptly  offered. 

While,  therefore,  no  instructions  are  given  you  to  tender  officially 
any  advice  to  the  Government  of  Chili  which  is  unsought,  you  will, 
on  such  opportunity  as  may  occur,  govern  your  conduct  and  rep- 
resentations by  the  considerations  to  wliieh  I  shall  now  call  your 
attention. 

Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  jis  to  the  cau-ses  of  the  late 
war  between  Chili  on  the  one  side  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the 
other,  this  government  recognizes  the  right  which  the  successful 
conduct  of  that  war  has  conferred  upon  Chili ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  Chilian 
Government  has  the  ri??]it  to  oarry  its  calculations  of  the  indemnities 
to  wliieh  it  is  entitled,  nor  the  serurity  for  the  future  which  its  in- 
terests may  seem  to  require.  Hut  if  the  Chilian  (iovornment,  as  its 
representatives  have  declared,  seeks  only  a  guarantee  of  future 
peace,  it  would  seem  natural  that  Peru  and  Bolivia  should  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  such  indemnity  and  guarantee  before  the  annexation 
of  territory,  which  is  the  right  of  conquest,  is  insisted  upon.  If 
these  powers  fail  to  of^er  what  is  a  reasonably  sufficient  indemnity 
and  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a  fair  subject  of  consideration 
whether  sueh  territory  may  not  be  exacted  as  the  necessary  price 
of  peace. 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  avowedly  not  of  conquest,  but  for 
the  solution  of  differences  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  settle,  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  territory  a  sine  qm  non  of  peace  is  calcu- 
lated to  cast  suspicions  on  the  professions  with  which  war  was  or- 
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iginally  declared.  It  may  very  well  be  that  at  the  terminatiaQ  of 
roch  a  contest  the  changed  condition  and  relation  of  all  the  parties 

to  it  may  make  readjustment  ol'  boundaries  or  territorial  changes 
wise  as  well  as  necessary;  but  this,  where  the  war  is  not  one  of 
conquest,  should  be  the  result  of  negotiation  and  not  the  absuluie 
preliminan'  condition  on  which  alone  the  victor  consents  to  nego- 
tiate. At  this  day,  when  the  rip:ht  of  the  ijcuple  to  govern  them- 
selves, the  fundanicntal  basis  of  republican  institutions,  is  so 
universiiUy  recognized,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  or  more 
dangerous  th;m  the  forced  transfer  of  territory,  carrying  with  it 
an  indignant  and  hostile  population,  and  nothing  but  a  necessity 
pi  nven  before  the  world  can  justify  it.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which 
the  power  desiring  the  territory  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  or  im- 
partial judge. 

While  the  United  States  Government  does  not  pretend  to  express 
an  opinion  whether  or  not  saeh  an  annexation  of  territory  is  a 
necessan-  consequence  of  this  war,  it  believes  that  it  would  be  more 
honorable  to  the  Chilian  Qovemment,  more  eonducive  to  the  secur- 
ity of  a  permanent  peace,  and  more  in  consonance  with  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  professed  by  all  the  republics  of  America,  that 
such  territorial  changes  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  that 
they  should  never  be  the  result  of  mere  force,  hat,  if  necessaiy, 
should  be  decided  and  tempered  by  full  and  equal  disenssion  be- 
tween all  the  powers  whose  people  and  whose  national  intereste  are 
involved. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  completeness  of  the  victory  of  Chili 
seems  to  render  such  a  diplomatic  diseussbn  impossible.  The  re* 
suit  of  the  conflict  has  been  not  <mly  the  defeat  of  the  allied  arrnkSp 

but  the  dissolution  of  all  responsible  government  in  Peru.  Its  soil 

is  occupied,  the  collection  of  its  revenues  transferred  to  the  con- 
querors, and  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functioiLs  in 
aljeyance.  It  can  neither  enforce  order  within  nor  assure  peace 
without. 

An  effort,  and  a]jj)arcntly  a  very  earnest  and  honest  one,  has  been 
made  to  create  a  ]n'ovisional  government,  which  shall  gradually 
restore  order  and  the  i-cign  of  law.  But  it  is  obvious  tliat  for  such 
a  government  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  either  of  its 
own  people  or  foreign  ])owers,  it  must  be  nllowed  a  freedom  urni 
force  of  action  which  cannot  }>e  exercised  while  Chili  holds  absolute 
possession  and  governs  by  military  authority.   This  govemmeat, 
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tlieTefore,  has  been  glad  to  learn  from  its  minister  in  Chili,  whom 
you  succeed,  that  the  Chilian  authorities  have  decided  to  give  their 
supix)rt  to  the  efforts  of  Seiior  Calder6n  to  establish  on  a  steady 
footing  a  provisional  government  iii  i*cru. 

You  will,  as  far  as  you  can  do  so  with  propriety  and  witiiout 
officious  intrusion,  approve  and  encourage  tliis  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Chilian  Government,  and  this  Department  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  if  your  influence  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Government 
of  Chili  to  v^w  o  its  aid  and  support  to  the  restoration  of  regular, 
constitutional  government  in  Peru,  and  to  posti>one  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  of  territorial  annexation  to  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  which  can  then  be  resumed  with  the  certainty  of  a  just, 
friendly,  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

In  any  reprenentation  which  you  may  make,  you  will  say  that 
the  hope  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  negotiations  for  peace 
shall  be  conducted,  and  the  final  settlement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries determined,  without  either  side  invoking  the  aid  or  interven- 
tion of  any  European  power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks  only  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  friend  to  all  the  jMirties  in  this  unhappy  conflict  between 
Soath.  American  republics,  and  it  will  regret  to  be  oompelled  to 
eonaader  how  far  that  feeling  might  be  aifected,  and  a  more  active 
interposition  forced  upon  it,  by  any  attempted  complication  of  this 
question  with  European  politics. 

If  at  any  time  you  shall  judge  it  expedient  and  advantageous  to 
read  this  dispatch  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  you  are  author- 
ized to  do  so.  The  decision  on  this  pdnt  is  left  to  your  discretion. 

I  am,  &c., 

James  G.  Blaine 
No.  68.   Instructions  of  Secretaby  J.  G,  Blaine  to 

MiNISTKB  HUBLBUT 

Joae  16, 1881 

INTBODUGTIOK  AND  80UBCE.— In  Uay  0«net«l  Stephen  A.  HuHmt 
wu  appointed  by  Preaident  Gaifleld  ts  Miniater  to  Pern.  In  the  metntiiM 

Mr.  Chrifltiancy  waB  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  and  when  to  reeegnixe  Gal- 
der6n*8  govcrnTnent.  Pi^rola's  roTifrr*^"  wns  postponed  to  July,  raldt^r^n 
made  a  clever  bid  for  recognition  by  inviting  the  members  of  the  diploniatio 
corps  to  attend  the  iiuitallation  of  his  government,  April  30.  Mr.  Christiaucy 
WM  the  only  member  who  thonght  that  the  note  of  invitation  could  be 
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acknowledged  without  reco^iziag^  fhe  governmoit.  The  watehwoid  in  Chile— 

circles  in  Lima  wns  iii(li'fiiiit»^  occupation. 

Coincident  with  the  «'ntry  of  Afinister  Hurlbut  into  this  question  was  the 
ill-starreii  ris«»  of  the  Pcniviaii  runijiuny  in  New  York  which  wa.s  to  prow 
the  nemctiis  of  that  diplomat  if  not  of  bocretary  Blaine  alBo.  In  the  history 
of  this  El  Dorado  of  nitrates,  many  nunea  of  wealth  were  efMted  mck  aa 
North,  Jameeon,  Drejfas  and  IStlkggB,  bat  fhefo  were  also  manj  otheia  wiM» 
shouhJ  have  r(M»ived  more  of  the  fmits  of  that  bonansa  than  they  did.  Amaog 
the  IntttM  figure  the  names  of  two  Frenchmen,  Landreau  and  Coehet.  Jean 
Theophile  Lunilrrnn,  as  a  guano  prospector  had  located  thirty-four  new  de- 
posits for  the  Peruvian  j^ovemment  when  its  credit  was  low  and  reports  of 
exhausted  guano  beds  had  made  it  diilicult  for  the  administration  to  secure 
new  hMae.  Binee  Cocihet,  who  was  the  real  diaeoverer  of  the  value  of  the 
atream  of  wealth  that  later  flowed  from  nitrateo,  had  got  nothing  oat  of  it, 
Landrean  had  made  a  eontraet  with  the  government  of  Pern  hj  whidi  he  waa 
to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  returns  of  his  discoveries,  aggregating  1,000,000 
tons.  Since  the  vielJ  was  much  more  than  that,  ho  formally  asked  a  settle* 
mmtt.  After  a  lon^  legal  contest  he  was  unable  to  collect  his  share  and  gave 
his  brother,  John  I^andreau,  a  citizen  of  I^ouisiana  who  had  grubstaked  him 
in  his  prospecting  tours,  a  half  interest  in  his  claiuis.  John  Landreau  then 
appealed  to  the  United  States  government  and  Congreea  paiaed  a  joint  naoln- 
tiom  Febmaty  20,  18S0,  granting  him  the  good  offices  of  the  Premdent  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  settlement  of  his  elaim.se  The  matter  was  given 
the  attention  of  our  minister  in  Peru  and  much  was  expected  therefrom. 

While  this  was  occurring  claims  were  reviveil  based  on  the  discoveries  of 
Alejandro  Cochet.  Bv  a  decree  of  1847  tiie  Peruvian  government  had  offen'd 
a  third  of  any  uatiuuul  wealth  to  ita  discoverer.  Cochet  discovered  the  process 
by  which  the  atmeting  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  made  eommerdally  profttaUOi 
He  had  also  discovered  that  guano  was  really  valnable  after  Aleiander  Honh 
boldt  had  said  it  waa  not  and  after  a  trial  ship  load  had  been  dumped  into 
the  Thames.  Cochet  had  claimed  a  reward  but  never  a  third  of  all  the  nitrate 
wealth.  The  govornntont  afknowlcdged  much  of  his  claims  to  discorerv-  but 
voted  him  only  G,0<^^^  pesos  reward.  He  spumed  it  and  after  hiumcial  lx>trayal 
in  guano  contracts  Isy  iiifl  partner,  a  countryman,  he  returned  to  France  where 
he  was  re]>oited  to  have  been  buried  in  a  potter's  field. 

An  illegitimate  son,  who  in  Pern  had  the  right  of  inheritance  eold  hia  dva 
to  one>thiid  of  all  the  nitrate  wealth  of  that  nation  to  a  Yankee  eontiaetor 
of  long  residence  in  Peru  who  transferred  it  to  a  corporation  in  New  York 
known  as  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  This  company  was  headed  by  one  Jacob 
ShiphtT'l  who  then  entered  the  lists  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  Peru.  r?f«!«le3 
owning  tlie  Cochet  claims  he  hud  an  understaniliug  with  Landreau  to  liquidate 
his  claims  also.  In  fine  Slupherd 's  plan  was  to  establish  a  claim  to  one-third 
of  all  the  vast  nitrate  wealth  of  Pent  and  to  liquidate  all  private  as  well  as 
war  daims  of  good  standing.  A  resolution  passed  by  congrees  in  behalf  of 
the  Landrean  daima  and  his  connection  with  previous  semiofficial  finance  led 
htiH  to  hope  for  offidal  help  in  the  form  of  intervention  by  the  United  Statce. 

9»  Congressional  Record,  Feb.  20,  18S0,  46th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Vol.  X, 
part  2,  p.  1046* 
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Before  Hurlbut  left  for  Lima  Shipherd  tried  to  make  him  a  party  to  the 
seheme  liy  offering  liini  itodt  Sn  tiM  eorpomlioii.  Shipherd  waa  obflessed  with 
tlie  idea  tluit  the  State  Department  would  back  his  schemes  and  hinted  that 
it  woald  baek  his  plan  as  an  Ameiiean  poli^.  The  enemies  of  Seeretaiy 
Slaine  toied  to  prove  him  involved  in  financial  diplomatic  freebooting  in  Booth 
AmoncH  ftn«l  much  of  their  suspioioii  was  based  on  the  wild  propapandn  of 
Shipherd.  Secretary  Blaine's  letter  of  instructions  to  Hurlbut  from  Senate 
Docwnente,  47th  (ingress,  Ist  Sesaion,  Vol.  IV,  Doc  79,  pp.  500,  501. 

No.  2.] 

Department  of  State 
Wiuhingtim,  June  15, 1881 
Sir:  The  deplorable  condition  of  Peru»  the  disorganization  of  its 
government,  and  the  absence  of  precise  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in  that  unhappy  country, 
render  it  impossible  to  give  you  instructions  as  full  and  definite  as 
I  would  desire. 

Judging  from  the  most  recent  dis])a!chc.s  from  our  ministers,  you 
will  probably  find  on  the  part  of  the  Chilian  authorities  in  jjos- 
session  of  Peru  a  willingness  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the 
provisional  government  whieh  has  been  attempted  by  Scflor  Cal- 
deron.  If  so,  you  will  do  all  you  properly  can  to  encourage  tlie 
Peruvians  to  accept  any  reasonable  conditions  and  limitations  with 
which  this  concession  may  be  accompanied.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  Peru  that  <!ie  be  allowed  to  resume  the  functions  of  a  native  and 
orderly  goveniment,  both  for  the  purposes  of  internal  administra- 
tion and  the  negotiation  of  peace.  To  obtain  this  end  it  would  be 
far  better  to  accept  conditions  which  may  be  hard  and  unwelcome 
that  by  demanding  too  much  to  force  the  continuance  of  the  mili- 
tary control  of  Chili.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  be  able,  in  your 
necessary  association  with  the  Chilian  authorities,  to  impress  upon 
them  that  the  more  liberal  and  considerate  their  policy,  the  surer 
it  will  be  to  obtain  a  lasting  and  satisfactory  settlement  The  Peru- 
vians cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
people  and  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  I  fed  con- 
fident, be  prepared  to  give  to  your  representations  the  considera- 
tion to  which  the  friendly  anxiety  of  this  government  entitles  them. 

The  United  States  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  the  rights  which 
the  Chilian  Government  has  acquired  by  the  successes  of  the  war, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  cession  of  territory  will  be  the  necessary  price 
to  be  paid  for  peace.  It  would  seem  to  be  injudicious  for  Peru  to 
declare  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  loss  of  territory  be 
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accepted  as  the  result  of  negotiation.  The  great  objects  of  the  pro- 
visional authorities  of  Peru  would  seem  to  be  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constituti  onal  ltoi  onnnent.  and  next  to  succeed  in 
the  opening  of  negotuitiouH  ior  peace  vsithout  the  declaration  of 
preliminary  conditions  as  an  ultimnfitm  on  either  side.  It  will  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  obtain  this  from  Chili,  but  as  the  Chilian  Oov- 
cmment  has  distinctly  rciuKlintpd  the  idea  that  l!iis  was  n  war  of 
conquest,  the  Government  of  Peni  may  fairly  claim  the  opportunity 
to  make  propositions  of  indemnity  and  guarantee  before  submitting 
to  a  cession  of  territory.  As  far  as  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  will  go  in  Chili,  it  will  be  exerted  to  induce  the  Chilian  Got- 
eminent  to  consent  that  the  question  of  the  cession  of  tenitoiy 
should  be  the  subject  of  negntintion  and  not  the  condition  pieeedent 
upon  which  alone  negotiation  shall  commence.  If  you  can  aid  the 
Government  of  Peru  in  securing  such  a  result,  you  will  ha^  ren- 
dered the  service  which  seems  most  pressing.  Whether  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  Qovemment  to  make  any  arrangements  at 
home  or  abroad,  singly  or  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  powen, 
which  will  furnish  the  necessary  indemnity  or  supply  the  required 
guarantee,  yon  will  be  better  able  to  advise  me  after  you  have 
reached  your  post 

As  you  are  aware  more  than  one  proposition  has  been  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  this  government  looking  to  a  friendly  in- 
tervention by  which  Pern  might  be  enabled  to  meet  the  eondftioBS 
which  would  probably  be  imposed.  Circumstances  do  not  seem  at 
present  opportune  for  such  action;  but  if,  upon  full  knowledge  of 
the  coiitiition  of  Peru,  you  can  luiunn  this  government  that  Peru 
can  devise  and  carry  into  practical  effect  a  ])lan  by  which  all  the 
reasonable  conditions  of  Chili  can  be  met  without  sacrificing  the 
integrity  of  Peruvian  territory,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  offer  its  good  offices  towards  the  execution 
of  such  a  project. 

As  a  strictly  confidential  communication,  T  inclose  you  a  copy 
of  instructions  sent  this  day  to  the  United  Statos  minister  at  San- 
tiago. You  will  thus  be  advised  of  the  position  which  this  govern- 
ment assumes  toward  all  the  parties  to  this  deplorable  confiict  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  the  sinceresK 
friendship  to  the  three  republics,  and  to  use  its  influence  solely  in 
the  interest  of  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 

I  am,  &c*, 

James  G.  Blaine 
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No.  69.  iiEFOST  OF  Stephen  Hurlbut^  Minister  to  Peru 

Angwi  10^  isu 

XNTBODUCnON  ASD  80UBCB^-Qft  Jmw  16  Mr.  Cbilstimiicj  had  * 
eomf •ftnee  with  tht  ChileMi  miiiiflter  In  Lima,  8r.  Oodol  and  with  Adxnlnl 
Pstridc  LTttdi,  vilitaiy  gommn.  These  men  did  not  mah  f  orngn  eoantriei 
to   reeogidze  the  goTernment  of  provisional  President  Calder<Sn  until  Chile 

did.  Hiile  had  alpo  f^^nf  pnii?«nric9  to  trt'st  ^errotly  with  PrcpMont  Pi^rola. 
On  the  19th  Godoi  called  and  when  Mr.  Christiancy  stated  that  he  probably 
would  recognize  President  Calder6n  if  he  secured  a  quorum  in  his  congress 
or  got  back  to  constitutional  government,  Godoi  remarked  that  peace  was  a 
l<ni|;  way  off.  He  did  not  know  that  Cliriatiaaey  knew  that  Chile  was  treating 
with  PneideDt  Pifeola  too  and  that  Ohriadan^  was  eontiiieed  that  Chile  was 
playing  Calder6n  and  Pitfrola  off  against  each  other.  Christiancy,  however, 
did  not  know  about  the  one  year  time  limit  on  the  goano  eontraet  made  by 
the  conimanf^pr  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

Mr.  Christiancy  soon  resolved  to  recognize  the  govornment  of  Sr.  Cal(ler6n 
although  his  judgment  told  him  it  would  be  better  to  wait  uutil  the  results 
of  Pieirident  Pilfola*s  eongrsss  were  known.  He  heard  t^  his  successor 
Hurlbnt,  had  been  named,  but  was  not  to  relieve  him  nntU  after  the  reeog- 
aitioB,  so  in  order  to  avind  the  appearanee  of  withholding  reeoguition  in  order 
to  retain  his  post  longer,  he  roQQgniaed  Ike  Csldeidn  govemment  June  20-^ 
just  fifteen  days  after  ite  conpfrens  fPf'nrcd  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Hurlbiit  who  had  arrived  in  Lima  made  on  August  V>  a  report  of  the 
fituatiuu  to  Secretary  Blaine  as  follows.  From  Senate  Documents,  47th  Con- 
gress, Ist  Session,  VoL  IV,  Doc  79,  pp.  510-512. 

No.  2.] 

Legation  of  the  United  States 
Lima,  Peru,  August  10,  1881 
(RcMseived  September  22) 
Snt:  I  propose,  in  this  dispatch,  to  lay  before  you  the  preetse 
situation  of  affairs  in  this  eoimtry,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  such  situation,  both  military  and  political. 

The  military  situation  is  perfectly  simple.  Peru  is  effectually 
conquered.  She  has  no  lon{?er  any  army  or  navy;  she  has  no 
soldiers,  no  ships  of  war,  no  fortresses,  no  guns  in  position  or  in 
the  field,  no  munitions  of  war,  no  means  of  buying  any,  no  revenue, 
no  treasury. 

War.  as  such,  is  finished,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  has  been 

for  six  months. 

The  Chileans  have  captured  or  destroyed  her  navy,  have  oeoupied, 
and  still  hold  her  entire  sea-coast,  her  capital  city,  and  her  custom- 
houses. They  have  occupied  in  force  the  territory  of  Tarapaea, 
with  its  nitrate  beds,  and  they  hold  the  guano  deposits,  and  all  the 
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accessible  and  fertile  valleys  debouching  on  the  sea.  They  ooUeet 
the  duties  at  all  the  ports,  they  sell  the  nitrates  and  guano,  they 
levy  heavy  eontributions  on  the  cities,  and  on  the  planters  in  the 
country  held  by  them.  The  duties  at  the  custom-houses  collected 
by  them  in  June  were  $400,000  in  silver. 

In  the  interior  there  is  some  show  of  resistance,  but  infinitely 
mure  show  tli<i?\  substance.  Secure  in  the  physical  obstacles  to  the 
march  of  troops,  small  bands  of  irregulai-s  travel  over  the  slo})es 
of  the  Aiuks  more  dansrerous  to  their  countrymen  than  to  tlie 
Chilians.  Kegular  war  is  out  of  the  question,  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  armed  resistance  to  the  Chilian  force  has  ceased. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  political  situation  of  th^  country  in  its 
internal  relations,  I  consider  that  the  government  of  Garcia  Cal- 
deron  was  properly  rccosrnized  by  my  predecessor.  It  is  not  a  revru- 
lar  or  const  it  ution.-il  jjovernment,  but  it  is  nitinitely  more  so  than 
that  of  Pi6rola,  which  was  a  violent  asurj^aMon,  autocratic  and 
despotic.  Around  the  Calderon  government  all  the  better  class 
of  men,  the  holders  of  property,  the  men  of  education,  the  friends 
of  constitutional  order  and  of  peace,  are  disposed  to  assemble. 

There  has  been,  and  is  now  in  session  a  national  Congress,  repre- 
senting in  its  number  a  very  decided  majority,  and  a  full  quorum 
of  senators  and  representatives,  long  since  legitimately  elected  under 
all  constitutional  forms. 

This  Congress  has  recognized  Mr.  Calderon,  and  re-elected  him 
as  Provisional  President  Calder6n  and  his  cabinet  are  perfectly 
ready  to  give  way,  at  any  time,  to  any  man  of  character,  who  can 
unite  all  elements  in  the  nation,  and  who  may  be  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

To  this  end  negotiations  are  now  going  on  with  Pi^rola  and  his 
adherents.  It  is  hoped  they  may  succeed,  and  that  a  single  head 
of  the  republic  may  be  recognized  by  all. 

The  element  now  represented  by  the  Calderon  government  de- 
sires peace,  and  Congress  has  authorized  the  Provisional  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  that  purpose. 

I  now  |)ropose  to  state  to  you  the  difficulties  and  special  hard- 
ships which  surround  the  Calderon  government  in  their  honest 
attemjtt  to  procure  lair  conditions  of  peace. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Chilian  authorities  have  never  recognized 
this  «;ovemmpnt  in  any  clear  and  distinct  form.  Tt  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  tolerated,  consented  to,  and  in  some  particulars, 
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aided,  by  the  Chilian  military  authorities;  a 
part  which  may  either  be  from  a  real  desire  to 
in  Peril,  or  more  probably  to  foster  a  division  in  ^ 
-would  still  farther  dimini^  her  capacity  for  resi^ 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  Mr.  v^^. 
Ills  plenipotentiaries  to  confer  on  terms  of  peace  with  Mr.  Manuel 
Qodoy,  the  Chilian  commissioner.  Mr.  Godoy  has  so  far  declined  to 
receive  these  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  reason  is  evident.  By  re- 
ception and  the  exchange  of  credentials  the  government  of  Mr 
Calderdn  would  be  effectually  recognized  as  the  authority  in  Peru 
Godoy  then  proposed  to  confer  directly  with  President  Calderon, 
but  insisted  that  the  conferences  should  be  of  a  private  character. 
To  this  the  Peruvians  replied,  tliat  tlic  making  of  peace  was  an 
aUair  of  the  highest  public  nature,  with  which  they  could  only  deal 
in  their  public  character,  and  reiterated  their  re(iuest  for  exchange 
of  eredeiuials.  ^Ir.  (Jodoy  has  taken  time  to-day  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion by  telegraph  to  Santiajiro. 

It  is  tlip  purpose  of  the  Peruvians  to  insist  ou  recoguitiun,  and 
to  proloTij;  the  discussion  as  much  as  possible 

I  gather  from  various  sources,  and  with  reasonable  cei*tainty,.the 
actual  purposes  of  ('lilli. 

It  appears  to  be  the  declared  intention  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment in  Chili  to  make  the  cession  of  the  department  of  Mochequa 
up  to  the  river  Ilo,  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace. 

To  such  cession  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment to  consent;  fint,  because  public  indignation  would  overthrow 
any  that  should  so  consent ;  second,  because  the  constitution  of  Peru 
expressly  forbids  the  execution  of  any  treaty  which  diminishes  the 
territorial  integrity  or  reduces  the  sovereignty  of  Peru;  and  third, 
because  the  possession  of  that  territory  by  Peru  is  the  only  visible 
means  of  future  support,  and  of  payment  of  their  large  public  debt. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Chilian  military  authorities  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Calderon  government,  and  thus  leave  the  country  to 
anarchy;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  they  cannot  obtain  from  Cal- 
deron submission  to  such  terms  as  they  are  likely  to  dictate,  they 
will  dissipate  his  government,  imless  it  shall  be  sustained  by  some 
stronger  power. 

Mr.  Calderon  says  to  me,  tliat  he  will  not  consent,  m  any  even', 
to  the  division  of  Peruvian  territory,  and  tliat  he  will  endui-e  any 
consequences.    He  also  says,  that  he  is  prepai'ed  to  pay  any  in- 
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'  demnttj  in  reason,  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  miiii^iwa  of  dol* 
lars,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Chilian  Go^mment  offieially  atnte  that 
$90,000,000  is  the  limit  of  their  war  expenses,  and  that  they  have 
received  large  sums,  the  indemnity  woold  seem  to  be  abundant.  I 
f^r  that  Pern,  aUme,  cannot  hope  for  endurable  terms  of  peace 
from  Chili,  yet  although  utterly  beaten  in  the  war,  she  ought  still 
to  be  considered  as  a  nation. 

All  South  America,  except  Braal,  is  opposed  to  the  pretensioos 
of  Chili,  and  all,  without  exception,  look  to  the  UnHed  States  as 
the  sole  hope  for  the  future  of  Peru,  and  as  the  only  power  capaUe 
of  checkinfr  this  ifrced  of  conquest. 

It  is,  ill  ray  deliberate  and  carefully  euiLsidered  judj^'ment,  the 
proper  time  tor  the  United  States  to  act  as  a  friend  to  both  partie-s 
and  to  say  very  kindly,  but  ver\'  finidy,  to  Chili,  that  war  has  ful- 
filled all  its  legitimate  purposes;  that  longer  continuance  of  the 
state  of  war  would  be  disastrous  to  both  countries,  and  an  unneces- 
sary invasion  of  the  rij^hts  of  neutrals,  engaged  in  euinmeree  or 
owning  as  tlioy  do,  large  properties  in  Pern ;  and  that  a  peace 
honorable  to  both  countries  should  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  fair  terms  as  to  indemnity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Chili 
in  the  Arica  conferences  denied  any  purpose  of  acquiring  territory 
by  conquest,  and  placed  her  demand  for  cession  of  territory  solely 
upon  the  (ground  that  Bolivia  and  Peru  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
a  money  indemnity. 

Inasmuch  as  Peru  offers  to  pay  and  can  pay  a  mcmey  indemnity, 
the  forcible  annexation  of  territory  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  By 
such  action  on  the  part  of  our  government  we  would  gain  the  high- 
est influence  in  South  America,  we  should  subserve  the  purpoaei 
of  a  truer  civilization,  and  uotaugurate  a  higher  style  of  national 
and  international  law  on  this  continent 

In  whatever  form  this  may  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  done  very  speedily,  and  as  a  very  serious  emergency  may  arise 
at  any  time,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  from  the  Department  Ijf 
telegraph,  some  indication  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  my  views. 

As  I  am  at  present  advised,  after  careful  consideration  of  tlis 
instructions  given  to  myself  and  Hr.  Kilpatrick,  and  the  personal 
conferences  held  with  you,  I  shall  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Godoy 
or  his  neirotintions  unless  it  shall  be  apparent  that  the  purpose  is 
to  crush  out  the  national  life  of  Peru.  In  that  case  1  shall  ealnily 
and  strongly  protest  against  such  a  coui-se,  and  indicate  in  distmct 
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terms  that  such  action  does  not  at  all  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States,  and  meets  with  its  disapproval.  This,  however,  only 
in  case  the  emergency  shall  arise  before  I  hear  from  the  Department. 

T  am  well  aware  that  the  proper  channel  of  communication  is  at 
Santiaf?o,  but  inasmuch  as  the  peace  conferences  have  been  under- 
taken here,  I  should  desire  full  instructions. 

The  condition  is  very  serious,  and  demands  prompt  action  if  it 
be  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  save  Peru  from  being  obliter- 
ated as  an  Independent  power. 

Toa  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  precipitate  matters,  but  shall 
endeavor  in  all  ways  to  have  tlic  preliminary  negotiations  pro- 
longed, that  yoa  may  have  full  time  for  consideration  and  for  trans- 
mission of  instructions  both  to  Lima  and  Santiago.  I  inclose  copy 
of  a  eonfldential  letter  to  General  Kilpatriek,  and  close  by  repeating 
that  no  such  opportunity  for  the  just  extension  of  American  in- 
fluence in  the  interest  of  humanity  has  been  presented  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  failure  to  use  it  would,  m  my  judgment,  relegate 
the  whole  of  Skmth  America  over  to  European  influences,  whieh 
are  openly  or  covertly  hostile  to  the  United  States,  at  all  events 
so  far  as  their  representatives  on  this  coast  are  concerned. 

The  English  steamer  leaves  Panama  every  Wednesdbiy,  and  a 
telegram  to  that  pdnt  would  reach  me  in  nine  days  after  its  de- 
livery. 
I  have, 

S.  A.  Huribut 

No.  70.    SXATBBfENT  OF  MiNISTBR  JuDSON  KiLPATRICK 

OF  Chilean  Terms 

August  15,  1881 

INTRODtJCTlON  AND  80UBGE.— This  report  states  that  Chile  wonld  not 

exact  U'rritorial  iTidemnity,  and  it  seems  that  both  Secretary  Blaine  nntl  liia 
succeswr  ?o  umh  rstood  it.  The  men  who  made  tlic  statempiits  quoted  hastened 
to  tl*  [iv  them  later  when  the  news  got  back  to  Cliile.  They  even  questioned 
the  veracity  of  Mr.  Kilpatriek  who  died  soon  after  this  interview.  Senate 
DocwmnOs,  47th  Gmgress,  lat  8e«ioii,  Vol.  IV,  Doe.  79,  pp.  160-1(12. 

No.  a] 

Legation  of  the  United  States 
Santiago,  Chili,  Angttst  15,  1881 
(Beceived  September  22) 
Sm:  The  considerations  and  instractions  contained  in  yonr  dis- 
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pateh  No.  2,  dated  June  15, 1881,  relating  to  the  ooune  duU  shovild 
pursue  in  the  final  settlement  of  peaee  with  Pern,  have  reeeived 
my  earnest  attention. 
You  say  in  your  dispatch  that — 

The  D«'i'-irt  mont  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  if  your  influence 
as  the  K  [»res(  ntative  of  the  United  States  shall  be  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  CiovLnmient  of  Chili  to  give  its  aid  and  support  to 
the  restoration  of  regular  constitutional  govenunent  in  Peru,  and 
to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  of  territorial  an- 
nexation to  the  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  can  then  be  resumed 
with  the  certainty  of  a  just,  friendly,  and  satisfactory  oonelusion. 

If  I  unrloiNtand  you  aright  this  is  the  full  intent  and  purport  of 

your  diiipateh. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  so  tar 
us  the  assurances  of  public  men  can  be  relied  upon,  your  instruc- 
tions have  been  complied  wnth,  your  ideas  of  final  terms  n  peace 
afcopted,  not  only  by  present  administration  at  Santiavjn,  Imt,  still 
IxMtcr,  by  Sefior  Santa  Maria,  the  President-elect,  whotie  administra- 
tion will  have  bej^un  when  you  receive  this  note. 

I  beg  your  patient  attention  to  the  somewhat  lengthy  explanation 
1  am  compelled  to  make  of  my  action  in  the  matter. 

As  .«ioon  as  I  received  your  instructions  I  made  uiquiries  to  aaoer- 
tain  the  real  intention  of  the  CU>vemment  of  Chili  regarding  peace 
with  Peru.   For  a  time  I  was  completely  misled;  it  seemed  as  il 
the  government  had  no  plan,  but  would  leave  the  whole  matter  of 
final  settlement  to  the  incoming  administration.  In  this  I  was  mis- 
taken, as  were  the  public  men  of  Chili  with  whom  I  conversed,  out- 
side the  Presddent  and  his  cabinet.  I  discovered  later  on  that  the 
President  was  alarmed  at  the  views  you  advanced,  delicately  brought 
to  his  attention,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  be  inclined  to 
accept  them.   I  at  once  became  satisfied  that  the  Piesidait  and 
his  cabinet  held  not  only  other  views,  but  were  contemplating  ab- 
solute peace  with  the  Qovemment  of  Sefior  Calderon.  I  therefore 
did  not  deem  it  wise  to  acquaint  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  with  the  full  purport  of  your  dtspatdL  I  adopted  what 
I  thought  to  be  a  wiser  course ;  I  called  upon  Sefior  Louis  Aldunate, 
the  first  friend  of  the  President-elect,  a  gentleman  of  great  ability, 
who,  I  have  reason  to  know,  \vill  occupy  tlie  first  position  in  the  cabi- 
net of  President-elect  Santa  .Maria.  1  read  lum  your  dispatch,  and  at 
the  siinie  time  inionned  him  of  my  belief  i-egarding  the  intention 
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of  President  Pinto.  After  a  full  discussion  of  each  separate  point, 
and  explanations  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  result  of  misinforma- 
tion on  your  part  regarding  * 'annexation  of  hostile  territory,'*  (to 
which  I  will  refer  again)  your  views  were  substantially  accepted 
as  wise  and  just.  Senor  Aldunate  immediately  acquainted  Presi- 
dent-elect  Santa  Maria  with  the  contents  of  your  note,  and  both 
have  assured  me— 

That  not  one  foot  of  Peruvian  territory  will  be  exacted  by  foree 
unless  ail  efforts  of  diplomatic  negotiations  shall  fail,  and  that  in 
no  case  can  Chili  treat  finally  with  the  Government  of  Senor  Cal- 
deron  until  it  shall  appear  that  his  government  is  respected  and 
obeyed  throughout  Peru,  which  does  not  obtain  at  this  moment. 
That  no  doubt  President  Pinto  would  like  to  celebrate  the  last  days 
of  his  administration  by  a  proclamation  of  ponoe  with  Pern,  with 
the  GoveTHTTtPTit  of  Calderon,  a  government  without  a  sinirle  ele- 
ment that  const  itutes  a  real  government,  and  that  would  fall  at  once 
but  for  Chilian  protection. 

I  was  mvited  to  attend  Congress  the  following  day,  when  the 
government  would  be  interpolated  regarding  its  plans  and  pur- 
poses.   I  went,  found  the  House  crowded  with  people,  and,  amid 
great  excitement,  heard  the  cabinet  of  President  Pinto  questioned 
and  worried  by  Senor  Lira,  the  first  orator  of  Chili.  I  intended 
to  send  you  translations  of  the  speeches  m  this  debate,  but  am  too 
unwell  to  attempt  it  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  since  my  arrival  in  Chili.  This  debate  developed 
the  fact  that  President  Pinto  was  contemplating  peace  with  the 
Qovemment  of  Oaldercm — ^peace  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
debate,  I  was  satisfied,  must  of  necessity  include  territorial  annex* 
ation.  Intimate  friends  of  the  admuustration  not  only  confirmed 
this  belief,  but  convinced  me  further  that  Presidoiit  Pinto  was  de- 
termined to  accomplish  his  purpose,  that  he  yet  had  time,  and  that 
the  Government  of  Calderon  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse  any  con- 
ditions Chili  might  impose.    How  to  prevent  this  without  giving 
offense  to  President  Pinto  I  could  not  satisfactorily  answer.   I  had 
gained  the  incoming  administration;  this  was  not  suliicient.  I 
determined  finally  to  approach  the  administration,  and  change  its 
purpose  if  possible.    I  sent  for  Senor  Aldunate  and  Senor  Oeor<;e 
iliiiiccns,  the  solicitor  ior  the  government  wh(^  name  you  will  find 
irequently  mentioned  in  the  paper  relating  to  the  Arica  conference, 
and  asked  them  to  arrange  lor  me  a  meeting  with  the  secretary  of 
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slate  and  secretary  of  war,  tUe  dominant  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet. 

After  some  delay  this  was  ajjreed  npon,  and  a  ronference  was 
held  at  my  house  last  nisrht  between  Seiior  Valderrama,  secretan' 
of  state,  Scfior  Vergara,  secretary  of  war,  Aldnnate,  and  Hunecns. 
The  conference  lasted  from  7  p.  m.  till  one  in  the  morning.  I  am 
too  ill  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  meeting;  the  result  is  all 
I  can  forward  at  this  time. 

Tour  dispatch  was  read  and  fully  considered,  n!id  its  advice  and 
suggestions  pressed  upon  the  secretary  of  state.  He  finally  replied, 
"The  ideas  indicated  by  Secretary  Blaine  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
those  held  hy  the  QoTcmment  of  Chili,  and  if  we  abandon  our 
policy  it  is  out  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  administration  at 
Washington.  Tou  may  therefore  say  to  your  government,  that 
every  effort  would  be  given  by  Chili  to  strengthen  the  Gkyvemment 
of  President  Calderon,  giving  to  it  tiie  most  perfect  freedom  of 
action,  considering  the  Chilian  occupation.  l%at  no  question  of 
territorial  annexation  would  be  touched  until  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment could  be  established  in  Peru,  acknowledged  and  respected 
by  the  people,  with  full  powers  to  enter  into  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  That  no  territory  would  be  exacted  unless  Chili 
failed  to  secure  ample  and  just  indemnification  in  other  and  sat- 
isfacton'  ways,  as  also  ample  security  for  the  future,  and  that  m 
no  case  woiiid  Chili  exact  territorj'^  save  when  Chilian  enterprise 
and  Chilian  capital  had  developed  the  deserts,  and  where  today 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  Chilians;  and  finally  that  Chili  would 
never  consent  to  submit  her  rights  gained  in  battle  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  any  European  power."  This  embraces,  I  think,  all  the  im- 
portant points  contBined  in  your  dispatch,  and  if  so,  then  I  trust 
I  have,  fulfilled  my  instructions. 

The  character  of  the  territory,  its  people,  &c.,  that  Chili  may 
finally  be  compelled  to  demand,  I  will  speak  of  in  my  next  com- 
munication. One  other  matter  and  I  have  done.  Tha  secretary 
of  state  has  just  placed  in  my  hands  the  following  telegram,  dated 
Lima,  August  16 : 

Hurlbut,  the  United  States  minister,  hsm  notified  Calderon  that 
the  United  States  will  under  no  circumstances  permit  annexation 
of  territory  to  Chili;  he  has  also  repeated  this  statement  to  outside 
parties.  It  is  now  the  subject  of  conversation  here,  complicates  and 
endangers  our  occupation. 

Lynch. 
C<mmandant  in  Chuf. 
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If  this  be  true,  which  I  cannot  betieve,  it  will  not  only  create 
bad  feeling  here  in  Chili,  but  compromise  my  action.  Certainly  it 
is  not  in  conformity  with  my  instructions,  for  you  distinctly  say 
Pern  mud  Bolivia  ^oold  be  allowed  to  offer  such  indemnity  and 
guarantee  before  the  annexation  of  territory^  which  is  the  right 
of  conquest,  is  insisted  upon."'  Ajsrain,  you  say,  ''If  these  I'ail  to 
offer  what  is  a  reasonable,  sufficient  indemnity  and  guarantee,  then 
it  becomes  a  iair  subject  of  consideration  whether  such  territory 
may  not  be  exacted  as  the  necessary  price  of  peace."  In  no  way 
can  the  letter  or  spirit  of  your  dispatch  be  tortured  into  saying 
'*The  United  States  vdW  not  permit  in  any  case  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory^ to  Chili."  General  Hurlbut  has  not  sent  me  the  Depart- 
ment cipher,  or  I  would  te1e<?raph  him,  that  he  may  know  that  he 
has  been  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted,  and  in  time  correct  false 
impressions.  If  my  mission  is  a  delicate  one,  his  is  still  more  so, 
for  lie  has  two  governments  to  deal  with,  the  Chilian  Government, 
under  Lynch,  and  the  provincial  government  of  Calderon.  I  have 
done  what  I  eould  to  satisfy  the  secretary  of  state  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake ;  that  yon  would  not  send  one  class  of  instructions 
to  me  and  another  to  our  minister  at  Lima. 

Very, 

J.  Kilpatrick 

No.  71.   Mkmobandum  of  Minister  Hurlbut  to 

Admiral  Lynch 

AngDSfc  SB^  1881 

nn!BODUCnON  and  SOUBCE.— After  recognition  by  the  United  States 
9t  Pieddcnt  GUderfo  and  flie  SRival  of  new  minitters  to  caeh  eoiuitiy  there 
wae  Mate  inteieit  in  the  attitade  of  the  United  Statee  townrd  peofie  teimi. 
Bcpovte  from  Chile  indicated  that  milder  dt  monds  wonld  now  be  made  on 
Peru.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  confident  of  the  efficacy  of  our  influenee  and  ap- 
parently expected  an  early  settlement 

He  wrote  to  Secretary  Blaine  that  (Uiristiancy  had  be<'n  in  tls*'  r|ii,'.stionable 
habit  of  calling  the  diplomatic  corps  together  to  consult  on  all  matters.  He 
•aid  that  that  "practically  emaaeulated  the  United  Btatee  and  deprived  them 
ef  their  leadenhipi"  He  held  aloof  and  eoon  Admiral  Lyndi  came  to  learn, 
for  Ua  "own  petaonal  gnidanee  and  not  in  any  diplomatie  Benae^"  what  the 
•entiments  of  the  United  States  were.  Hurlbut  was  glad  to  give  them  and 
offorpfl  to  rediirr  thevr.  to  writing  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum.  Lj-nch  went 
directly  to  the  British  legation  and  within  tlirce  hours  tho  British  and  French 
nunisters  visited  Sr.  Calder6n  and  offered  their  good  offices.  PrcTiously 
they  had  steadfastly  ad\i8ed  President  Calderon  that  it  would  be  imposeible 
nahe  pcaee  with  Chile  without  eeeaion  of  tenitoty.  Thej  now  f aeed  about 
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and  saiil  they  1>*  lir\ril  th^-y  cnnld  urranpe  it  through  Admiral  Lynch.  A  read- 
ing of  the  menturandum  does  not  reveal  at  once  anything  very  inflammable^ 
bnt  it  mated  a  furor  in  Santiago  and  brought  a  protest  from  the  CSiileaa 
legation  in  Washington  wliieh  eonaidered  the  memorandnm  obnonooa  and 
oflleioua.  From  SenaU  DoemnenU,  A7tk  Oongreae,  lafc  Seaaioay  Vol.  IT,  Doe. 
79,  pp.  516,  517. 

Memorandum 

Witliout  nny  ret'eronce  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  T  understand 
my  fjovernnient  to  he  of  the  opmion  that  all  le«?itimate  pur]>f«e?« 
ot  war  have  been  accomplished  by  the  over  whelming  defeat  of  the 
Peru\'ian  armies,  the  capture  or  destruction  of  their  navy,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  and  entire  sea-coast. 

When  orcranized  and  respectable  resistance  has  ceased  the  state 
of  war  ought  to  cease.  Thnt  commerce  and  the  rights  of  neutrals 
have  been  sufficiently  injured;  and  that  the  large  interests  in  Peril 
which  are  held  by  foreigners,  many  of  them  Americans,  should  not 
longer  be  imperiled  by  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  the  state 
of  war. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the 
United  States  to  both  parties,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  peace  is 
the  first  duty  of  both  nations. 

I  wish  to  state  further,  that  while  the  United  States  recognise 
all  the  rights  which  a  conqueror  gains  under  the  laws  of  civilised 
war,  they  do  not  approve  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  nor  of  the  violent  dismemberment  of  a  nation,  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort  and  in  extreme  emergencies.  As  there  never 
has  been  any  queslion  of  boundaries  between  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
therefore  no  front ieiN  to  reiriilate,  and  as  Chili  has  rei>eatedly, 
publicly,  and  officially  iisriauiied  any  purpose  or  design  of  forcible 
annexation  of  territory,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  such  action 
now  would  not  comport  with  the  dignity  and  public  faith  of  Chili, 
and  would  be  disastrous  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  both  countries 
by  estnhlishinff  a  very  serioiis  grievance,  which  would  constantly 
tend  to  manifest  itself  in  disturbances. 

The  United  States  concede,  as  a  matter  of  ])ubric  law.  that  Chili 
has  the  risht  (under  the  code  of  war)  to  full  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  and  that  Peru  ou<i:ht  to  pay  such  indemnity 
as  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  be  determined  by  a  dis- 
interested arbiter,  in  ca.se  they  cannot  agree  (if  such  mode  be 
selected) ;  and  further,  that  Chili  has  the  right  to  demand  securities^ 
if  time  Is  given  for  the  payment. 
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But  we  arc  also  ver\'  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  Pcni  oiiffht  to 
have  the  opportunity,  in  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  to  offer  such  indemnity  as  may  be  satisfactory ;  and  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  rules  which  should  prevail  among  enlightened 
nations  to  proceed  at  once,  and  as  a  sine  qua  n<m  of  peace,  to  trans- 
fer teriitory^  undoubtedly  Peruvian,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Chili, 
without  first  demonstrating  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  Peru 
to  furnish  indemnity  in  some  other  form. 

Saeh  a  course  on  the  part  of  Chili  would  meet  with  decided  dis- 
favor on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  Chili  has  won  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  can  afford  to  deal  not  only  justly,  but  liberally. 
Peru  has  lost  military  reputation,  and  cannot  afford  much  further 
humiliation  and  that  it  is  never  wise  to  drive  even  a  eonquered 
people  into  desperation.  Chili  has  acquired  her  high  place  among 
the  nations  by  tiie  benefits  of  a  settled  government ;  by  due  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws ;  by  the  labor  and  industry  of  her  people ;  in  short, 
by  the  arts  of  peace.  To  this  she  has  added,  in  this  war,  splendid 
triumphs  by  land  and  sea.   The  United  States  would  deeply  re- 
gret if  she  should  change  her  course  and  be  carried  away  on  a 
career  of  conquest,  because  the  military  and  aggressive  spirit  would 
interfere  with  her  true  projL^ress,  excite  dangerous  anunosities,  and 
combine  many  elements  atrainst  her.    We  are,  therefore,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  act  of  seizure  of  Peruvian  territory  and  annexing 
the  same  to  Chili,  whether  done  by  mere  su})erior  force  or  by  dic- 
tating the  same  as  an  im[)erative  conditio i>f  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, in  manifest  contradiction  of  previous  dischiimers  of  such 
pur|)(>so  by  Chili,  would  justly  be  regarded,  by  other  nations,  as 
e\  idouce  that  Chili  had  entered  upon  the  path  of  aggression  and 
conquest  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  aggrandizement.   The  Ignited 
States  desire,  above  all  things,  that  peace  should  continue  among 
the  South  American  re[)ublics,  and  that  commerce  and  industry 
should  combine  to  develop  their  wonderful  resources  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  and  we  are  unable  to 
see  any  good  reason  why  the  state  of  war  should  much  longer  con- 
tinue, to  the  serious  prejudice  of  such  vast  interests,  nor  any  good 
naaon  why  peace,  on  terms  of  justice,  should  not  be  consummated 
at  an  early  period,  without  unnecessary  humiliation  to  one  party 
and  with  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  appropriate  demands  of  the 
other. 

S.  A.  Hurlbut 
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No.  72.  Befobt  of  MnnsrsB  B.  A.  Hublbut 

SeptaBber  81,  IWl 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— After  the  Lrnch  nieraurial  Mr.  Ilurlbat 
next  turned  his  attention  to  Pre»dent  Pi^rola  who  was  stili  in  the  mouotaim 
and  had  inued  a  decree  ordering  tlie  anmt  and  emeatHm  of  any  delegstai 
to  the  Oalderdn  eongreai^  Upon  learning  of  the  xeeognitio&  of  Oalderte  hj 
the  United  States  and  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  mioiefeer  who  gave  pnnolie  of 
intervention,  Pierola's  secretary,  Garcia  y  Garcia  wrote  a  note  to  HullNit 
claiming  that  Pi^rola  was  iho  Irt^al  presi'l'mt  of  Peru 

Hurlbut  answered  that  Pierola  was  a  dictator  and  the  acta  of  his  assembly 
were  illegal,  that  Peruvians  were  worse  enemies  of  Peruvians  than  the  Chileaiu 
could  be,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  friende  of  Pern  were  paraJyzed  bj  thm 
Inteetiae  dieeenaieni.  He  niged  all  Pemviane  to  onite  an  veetoring  peaeeu 

WhOe  Hurlbut  was  boldly  doing  hia  duty  as  he  law  it  he  had  to  eoatMd 
with  Jaeob  Shipherd  of  the  Pwuriaa  Ck)i-poration  in  New  York  who  wa^  altre- 
nately  urging  him  to  support  the  Cochet  claims  and  threatening  him  with  re- 
moval for  supposod  support  of  the  Credit  Industriel. 

Hurlbut  theu  made  a  mistaJke  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  which  brought 
a  deserved  rebuke  from  Secretary  lilame.  In  September  he  drew  up  a  "prxy 
toeol  for  tile  lease  of  a  eealiug  station  at  Chintbote  and  the  purdiaae  of  As 
Ghimbote  rulroad.  The  latter  was  to  be  bought  by  a  eompanyy  to  be  fbvmed 
in  the  United  States  and  Hnrlbut  was  to  be  the  tmatoe  until  the  eompai^ 
eould  be  formed.  The  Urst  was  taloeless  owing  to  conditions  stipulated,  and 
the  second  an  improper  procedure  for  a  diplomat,  as  Socretary  Blaine  forcihlj 
told  him.  On  Sopt»'iiiber  21  Mr.  Hurlbut  asked  for  orders.  Senate  DocumttUs, 
47  th  Oongressi  1st  Session,  Vol.  IV,  Doc.  79,  pp.  525,  526. 

No.  14] 

Leg&tioii  of  the  United  States 
Lima,  Peru,  September  21, 1881 
(Beeeived  October  17) 

Sm :  Since  my  last  dispatch  there  has  been  nothing  of  any  special 
consequence.  I  am  still  without  any  reply  from  General  Kilpatrick 
to  my  communications,  whidi  is  probably  due  to  the  severe  iUnev 
with  which  he  has  been  afflicted. 

It  appears  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  the  United  States  should 
determine,  in  advance,  the  position  which  they  will  hold  in  relation 
to  the  procurement  of  peace  and  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
between  Peru  and  Chili. 

I  hope  by  the  next  steamer,  or  at  all  events  by  that  which  will 
arrive  on  October  1,  to  have  some  definite  communicatiuii  from  you. 

I  believe  that  Cliili  will  make  the  cession  of  Tarapaca  a  sine  qua 
non  of  peace,  and  that  on  this  point  they  will  not  admit  ot  ii^- 
cussion,  unless  under  pressure  from  some  other  power  than  Peru. 
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If  the  United  States  are  disposed  and  ready  to  insist  that  Peru 
ahall  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  mon^  indemnity,  and  thns 
escape  cession  of  territory,  I  am  satisfied  tiiat  such  insistence  on 
our  part  should  pass  directly  from  the  Secretary  of  Stete  to  the 
Chilian  minister  at  Washmgton,  and  thus  come  with  the  highest 
authofi^. 

If,  however,  the  Department  of  State  is  not  willing  or  prepared 
to  take  this  step.  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  exercise  aii>  wiiolesome 
influence  upon  the  stron^^er  of  the  two  belligerents. 

The  governments,  both  of  Chili  and  Peru  have  uiidoubtedly  been 
informed  that  the  United  States  wo  iM  view  with  serious  disfavor 
any  request  for,  or  acceptance  of,  aid  trom  any  European  govern- 
ment in  this  matter  of  Americnn  p  olicy. 

I  know  that  Peru  fully  understands  this,  and  I  presume  (reneral 
Xilpa  ri(  k  iias  communicated  to  Chili  the  views  expressed  in  your 
instructions  to  him. 

Being  thus  imperatively  cut  off  from  European  aid,  and  prac- 
tically limited  hy  the  act  of  the  United  Stetes  to  the  friendly  offices 
of  oar  government  only,  it  would  seem  that  a  duf  >'  was,  by  ite  own 
act,  imposed  upon  the  United  Stetes,  to  render  effective  and  positive 
aid  to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

Valmacida,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Chili,  said  lately  in  a 
speech  in  their  Congress,  "that  Chili  must  soon  determine  for  her- 
self whether  she  should  return  to  her  ancient  honndaries  or  extend 
herself  over  half  the  continent." 

It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  interest  of  the  United  Stetes 
that  there  should  be  any  very  largely  preponderating  power  in 
Sooth  America,  and  still  less  so,  if  that  preponderance  shall  be 
acquired,  not  by  regular  growth  and  development,  but  by  violent 
and  military  means. 

Tet  at  this  very  time  there  is  danger  of  just  such  preponderance, 
obteined  by  just  such  means,  and  the  only  preventive  I  can  see  for 
this  evil  is  the  direct  and  si)ccific  action  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  dansrer,  even  now,  that  the  treaty  }>etween  Chili  and  the 
Argentine  Republic^  may  fail  of  ratification,  in  which  case  war  be- 
tween these  rc']) II  1)1  ICS  appears  inevitable,  especially  as  the  Argen- 
tines look  with  great  apprehension  upon  the  military  and  naval 
development  of  Chili  ns  a  perpetual  threat  to  them. 

The  Argentine  Ro|)iil)lic  is  iio\v  ready  for  w;ir,  anil  if  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  imminent  in  the  near  future,  they  will  of  course  pro- 
secute it,  while  Chili  is  embarrassed  by  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
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Thus  it  is  pos.si])le  that  the  future  peace  and  good  order  of  South 
America  may  hinge  upon  the  determination  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  States^  in  referenee  to  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  Pern- 
Chilian  affair. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chilian  Government  has  asked 
from  their  Congress  appropriations  for  an  army  of  24,000  meOt 
and  a  full  war  establishment  for  their  navy,  for  the  coining  year, 
indicating  that  they  propose  to  continne  the  state  of  things  which 
makes  sach  expenditure  necessary. 

This  force  is  a  very  heavy  one  for  Chili  to  keep  up,  and  is  suffid* 
ent  for  active  war  operations,  and  excessive  for  what  remains  to 
be  done  in  Peru.  It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  Argentines  to 
be  in  the  line  of  a  menace  to  that  country. 

In  the  internal  affairs  of  Peru,  there  is  as  yet  no  special  dcvelop- 
ment,  exce]>t  that  I  believe  the  dissension  from  Pierola  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  tendeney  to  snjiport  Caldcron,  to  be  on  the  increase. 

I  was  in  h()f>es  to  have  received  the  messajjc  of  President  Santa 
Marfa,  in  time  for  this  mnil.  but  it  hns  Tint  como.  nnd  as  I  have  no 
communications  from  Oener.il  K il]iatru'k,  i  am  (juite  in  the  dark, 
officially,  as  to  the  eourse  of  events  in  Santiago,  and  even  as  to  the 
fact  whether  my  colleague  there  is  in  harmony  with  ray  views. 

Reports  are  very  current  that  he  is  not,  but  you  will  of  coarse 
be  advised  of  his  action  and  his  purposes. 

I  have,  &c*, 

S.  A.  Huribut 

No,  73.   Instructions  op  Secretary  Blainb  to  William 
Henry  Tresgot^  Specul  Envoy 

Deeamber  i,  1881 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Secretary  Blaine  wa$  not  deterred  from 
his  peace  policy  in  8<mtii  America  ilthoagh  his  efforts  had  been  frustrated 
by  flie  shirt'sleeve  diploma^  of  Genenl  Hurlbnt,  bgr  KOpatriek's  virtoal  dii* 
avowal  of  Hnrlbnt  and  by  Kilpatriek'a  fatal  Ulneas.  The  Becretaty  of  fliats 
left  the  two  ministers  at  their  posts  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  legation  duties 
and  after  a  monto«l  ccnpuro  of  both  appointed  on  November  30,  1881,  a  trained 
diplomut,  Willinni  Henry  Trescot,  to  go  on  a  i^iecial  mission  of  mediation  to 
the  three  lu'lligci^'nts. 

There  wnrc  other  motives  besides  the  well  known  policy  of  Pan  Americanism 
which  prompted  tiie  sending  of  tiie  special  misdon.  On  Angwit  11  Ae  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  Levi  P.  Morton,  wrote  to  the  State  DepartiiMnt 
that  President  Jnles  6r6vy  had  suggested  to  him  that  the  United  States  ahonld 
intervene  in  the  war;  that  French  snbjccts  were  ntffering  because  of  the  mi* 
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due  dera&nds  of  Chile  on  Peru  und  that  somo  kind  of  interventiou  ought  to 
take  plfMse.  Sceretarj*  Blaine  replied  that  he  also  deplored  the  situation,  but 
thai  the  Vnited  States  eoald  not  eater  into  any  joint  intervention  with 
IhiTopean  poweta.  la  his  reply  he  stated  a  eoneeption  of  Pan  Amerieanism 
that  was  more  of  an  ideal  than  a  Toality  as  events  were  soon  to  prove.  "Their 
proximity  of  situation,  similarity  in  origin  and  form  of  pjovernmcnt,  unity  of 
political  interestii  on  all  questions  of  foroij^n  intercourse',  and  th«»ir  geogra- 
phical remoteness  from  Europe  have  naturally  giveu  to  Americau  Htates  closer 
and  especial  relations  to  each  other,  aud  iu  the  course  of  time  removed  them 
farther  jfrom  the  European  qrston."  This  was  said  when  the  only  eable 
eonneetion  between  Washington  and  South  Ameriea  was  by  way  of  Paris  and 
the  qaickost  and  cheapest  steamship  lines  by  way  of  Liverpool.  Minister 
Morton  had  another  interview  with  President  Gr^vy  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  should  intervene  nlnne. 

Tutorvention  was  also  in  line  with  the  l^outh  American  policy  of  Secretary 
Biaiiie.  He  was  planning  an  American  congress  to  meet  iu  Washington,  and 
to  further  this  project  as  well  as  to  lend  digmty  to  the  miasion  of  Traseoty 
he  commiaaioned  Walker  Blaine,  Third  Assistant  Seeretaiy  of  State,  to  ae^ 
company  him  and  to  present  to  the  Latin  American  nations  invitations  to  the 
congress.  The  delegates  were  to  meet  in  November  1882,  which  he  supposed 
would  g^ive  ampU'  time  for  the  war  to  teimiuate.  Full  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Trescot  were  outlined. 

Where  Secreatry  Blaino  was  mistaken  in  his  otherwise  able  resume  of  events 
for  Trescot  was  with  respect  to  the  seizure  by  Ciiilo  of  Provisional  Pre«ident 
Calderfin,  whidi  act  appeared  as  an  affront  to  the  United  States.  As  soon 
aa  Mr*  Hurlbnt  had  backed  CSsldertfn  the  foUowers  of  former  President  Pi6rola 
began  to  fall  away.  In  October  the  Department  of  Arequipa,  next  in  import- 
ance to  Lima,  declared  in  favor  of  Calder6n;  Admiral  Lizardo  Montero  who 
commanded  tlie  remnants  of  the  armies  of  the  fotith  as  well  as  General  Anilr(l'*s 
C&ceres  of  the  Center  declared  for  Calder6n;  accordingly  Sr.  Pierola  issued 
a  decree  on  November  28  abdicatijig  the  presidency.  Whereupon  the  strength 
of  Oalder6n  grew  rapidly. 

He  had  been  allowed  by  Chile  to  borrow  money  from  the  Bank  of  lliezioo, 
Pern  and  London,  and  had  issued  8,000,000  pesos  of  paper  money.   Two  or 
three  countries  besides  the  United  States  recognised  him  and  his  government 
began  to  assume  sovereign  functions.    It  was  with  some  surprise  therefore 
that  Secretary  Blaine  learned  tluit  on  September  26  Chilonn  oMcers  seized 
the  Calderou  tnasury  and  forbade  him  to  collect  taxes.    Suou  after  came  a 
report  tiuit  the  provisional  president  was  planning  to  give  the  United  States 
a  mandate  over  the  country  and  diilean  officers  rathlessly  searched  his  house 
tmd  family  for  the  treaty  which  they  supposed  viras  being  drawn  up.  An 
order  was  then  issued  by  the  Odlean  commander,  Admiral  Lynch,  requiring 
President  Calder6n  to  cease  his  functions  and  surrender  his  archives-^^  Upon 
the  advif^c  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  Cnlder6n  refu««'d  and  In-  s»'nt  his  archives  to  the 
Unit-fi  Stales  legation.    Acting  upon  advice  from  the  .same  source,  a  quiet 
B^iou  ot  his  congress  elected  a  vice  president,  Admiral  Montero,  so  that  the 

^  Cslvano,  TosMfs,  Querra  de  AmMea,  Chapter  VIL 
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g«fTCnuMii|  would  have  legal  MMeeMioa  in  cue  of  Meiaent  to  Pxtiridert  CU- 

It  was  a  military  ixml  financial  neoearity  for  Chile  to  have  Br.  CTiMoiii 

removeJ  so  ho  was  imprisoned  on  board  a  warship.  If  strong  gOTemmeats 
r<>ropiiiz«Ml  hirn  th(>  very  prolitable  indofinito  ocenpation  by  Chile  miifht  li? 
interruptod ;  the  Lynch-Xorth-Jamison  contnu-t  for  the  sale  of  40, Ow  toiw 
of  guauo  at  over  two  pounds  sterling  a  tun  might  be  broken;  the  port  of 
CStUao  wee  yieidinc  over  a  half  aiiUioii  peeoe  a  nonth  indemnity;  and  the 
paper  money  with  which  Oaldertfa  wm  paying  war  eontrilmtioBa  waa  A^ttr* 
Admiral  I^jnieh  waa  rendttinc  ibip  loada  of  phmder  fiom  Peru  to  GhOe  aad 
hU  diary  contains  curioua  iaveatoriea  of  aTrimali  from  the  Lima  zoo,  plants 
from  the  botanical  ^nr<lens,  and  stntnnry.  The  war  fever  had  not  yet  suffici- 
ently abated  and  tlu;  g^uano  impurtern  as  well  tk9  the  Chilean  govrninient  wcrv 
not  ready  for  peace  at  the  time  that  Secretary  Blaine  sent  his  spi^cial  mi&fiion, 
a  part  of  whose  instructions  follows.  Senate  Documents,  47th  Congress,  l*t 
BeaaioB,  VoL  IV,  Doe.  79,  pp.  176-179. 


As  soon  ;i.s  these  facts  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  real  and  in- 
depcndtal  vitality  hi  the  coiisliUaion  of  the  Caldet'ou  Lruvomment 
the  Chilian  military  authorities  issued  an  order  forlmiiliiiL:  any 
exercise  of  its  functions  withm  the  territon'  occupied  bv  the  (  hiiian 
army— that  is,  within  the  entire  territory  west  of  the  mountains, 
including  the  capital  and  ports  of  Peru. 

Unable  to  understand  this  sudden  and,  giving  due  regard  to  the 
professions  of  Cliiii,  this  unaooountable  change  of  poAiey,  this  gov- 
ernment instructed  its  minister  at  Lima  to  continue  to  recognize 
the  Calderon  government  until  more  complete  information  would 
enable  it  to  send  further  instructions.  If  our  present  information 
is  correct,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication  th^ 
arrested  President  Calder6n,  and  thus,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power, 
extinguished  his  gOTemment.  The  President  does  not  now  insiit 
upon  the  mf  erence  which  this  action  would  warmnt.  He  hopes  that 
there  is  some  explanation  which  will  relieve  him  fimn  the  painM 
impression  that  it  was  taken  in  resentful  reply  to  the  oonUnned 
recognition  of  the  Calderon  government  by  the  United  States^  H 
unfortunately,  he  should  be  mistakcfn,  and  such  a  nu^ve  be  avowed, 
your  duty  will  be  a  brief  one.  You  will  say  to  the  Chilian  Govem- 
ment  that  the  president  considers  such  a  proceeding  as  an  inten- 
tiojial  and  unwarranted  offense,  and  that  you  vrill  communicate 
such  an  avowal  to  tiie  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
assurance  tliat  it  will  be  regrardcd  by  the  government  as  an  act  of 
such  unfriendly  import  as  to  require  the  immediate  suspension  of 
all  diplomatic  intercourse.    You  will  inform  me  immediately  of 
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the  happening  ot  such  a  contingency  and  in^itructions  will  be  sent 
you. 

Bnt  T  do  not  nnticipnte  such  an  occurrence.  From  the  informa- 
tiun  iKi'iore  the  Department,  of  which  you  are  pckisesscd,  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  course  will  be  explained  by  an  allegation  that 
the  conduct  and  language  of  the  United  States  minister  in  Peru 
had  encoturaged  the  Calderon  government  to  such  resistance  of  the 
wkhea  of  Chili  as  to  render  the  negotiation  of  a  satisfactory  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Calderon  government  impossible.  Any  explana- 
tion  which  relieves  this  action  of  the  Chilian  Government  of  the 
eharaeter  of  an  intentional  offense  will  be  reeeiyed  by  you  to  that 
extent,  provided  it  does  not  require  as  a  condition  precedent  the 
disavowal  of  Mr.  Hnrlbnt  Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  as  to 
the  discretion  of  all  that  may  have  been  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Hurl- 
bnt,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Chilian 
Government  to  take  such  action  without  submitting  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  government  any  cause  of  complaint  which  it  was 
pi  ci>ared  to  allege  against  the  proceedings  of  the  representative  of 
the  United  States.  The  Chilian  Government  was  in  possession  of 
the  instructions  sent  to  that  minister,  as  well  as  those  to  his  col- 
league at  Santiaf^o.  There  was  no  pretense  that  tlie  coiuluct  of 
General  Kilpatriek  was  anything  hut  irieiidly.  Chili  was  repre- 
sented here  by  a  minister  who  enjoyed  the  oonfUlciice  of  his  gov- 
ernment, an»i  Muthino:  oaii  justily  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  was  aetini^  a  double  part  in  its  relations  to  the  tw^o  eouiitries. 
If  the  coiiduet  of  the  United  States  minister  seemed  inconsistent 
with  what  Chili  had  every  reason  to  know  was  llie  friendly  in- 
tention of  the  United  States,  a  courteous  representation  throui,di 
the  Chilian  minister  here  would  have  enabled  this  government 
promptly  to  correct  or  confirm  him.  You  are  not  therefore  author- 
ized to  make  to  the  Chilian  Government  any  explanation  of  the 
conduct  of  General  Hurlbut,  if  that  government,  not  having  afford- 
ed us  the  opportunity  of  accepting  or  disavowing  his  conduct,  in- 
sists upon  making  its  interpretation  of  his  proceedings  the  justiBca- 
tion  of  its  recent  action. 


Should  the  Chilian  Government,  while  disclaiming  any  intention 
of  offense,  maintain  its  right  to  settle  its  difficulties  with  Peru  with- 
out the  friendly  intervention  of  other  powers,  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  formation  of  any  government  in  Peru  which  does  not  pledge  its 
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consent  to  the  cession  of  Pe^u^^an  territory,  it  will  be  your  duty, 
in  language  as  strong  as  is  consisteiit  with  the  lespeet  due  an  in- 
dependent power,  to  express  the  disappointment  and  diasatis&ctian 
felt  by  the  United  States  at  sueh  a  deplorable  policy. 

You  will  say  that  this  government  recognises  without  reserve  the 
riprht  of  Chili  to  adequate  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  a 
sufficient  purantee  that  it  will  not  again  be  subjected  to  hostiie 
demonstration  from  Peru;  and  further,  that  if  Peru  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  furnish  sueh  indemnity,  the  right  of  conquest  has  put 
it  in  the  power  of  Chili  to  supply  them,  and  the  reasonable  exercise 
of  that  right,  however  much  its  necessity  may  be  netted,  is  not 
ground  of  legitimate  complaint  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  But 
this  government  feels  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  absolute  con- 
quest is  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  republics  of  this 
continent ;  that  from  it  are  certain  to  spring  other  wars  and  political 
disturbances;  and  that  it  imposes,  even  upon  the  conqueror,  bur- 
dens which  are  scarcely  compensated  by  the  apparent  increase  of 
strength  which  it  gives.  Tliis  government  also  liolds  that  between 
two  independent  nations,  hostilities  do  not,  from  the  mere  existence 
of  war,  confer  the  right  of  conquest  until  the  failure  to  furnish 
the  indemjiity  and  guarantee  which  can  l)e  rightfully  demanded. 

The  United  States  maintains,  therefore,  that  Peru  has  the  right 
to  demand  that  an  opportunity  should  be  allowed  her  to  find  such 
indemnity  and  guarantee.  Nor  can  this  government  admit  that  a 
cession  of  territory-  can  be  property  exa<  t(  d  fnv  exceeding  in  value 
the  amplest  estimate  of  a  reasonable  indemnity. 

Already,  by  force  of  its  occupation,  the  Chilian  Government  has 
collected  great  sums  from  Peru;  and  it  has  been  openly  and  offici- 
ally asserted  in  the  Chilian  Congress  that  these  military  impositions 
have  furnished  a  surplus  beyond  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  armies 
in  that  occupation.  The  annexation  of  Tarapaci,  which,  under 
proper  administration,  would  produce  annually  a  sum  suffici^t 
to  pay  a  large  indemnity,  seems  to  us  to  be  not  consistent  with  the 
execution  of  justice. 

The  practical  prohibition  of  the  formatum  of  a  stable  government 
in  Peru,  and  the  absolute  appropriation  of  its  most  valuable  ter> 
ritory,  is  simply  the  extinction  of  a  State  which  has  fonned  part 
of  the  system  of  repubUes  on  this  continent,  honorable  in  the  tradi* 
tions  and  iilustraitons  of  its  past  history,  and  rich  in  the  resources 
for  future  progress.  The  United  States,  with  which  Peru  has  for 
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many  yeai*s  maintained  the  most  cordial  relations,  has  the  right 
to  feel  and  exprciis  a  deep  interest  in  its  distr^ed  condition;  and 
while  with  equal  friendliness  to  Chili,  we  will  not  interpose  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  fair  advantages  of  military  success,  nor  put  any 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  future  security,  we  cannot  regard 
with  unconcern  the  destruction  of  Peruvian  nationality.    If  our 
pood  offices  are  rejected,  and  this  policy  of  Ihe  absorption  of  an 
independent  state  be  persisted  in,  this  goveniment  will  consider 
itself  discharged  from  any  further  obligation  to  be  influenced  in 
its  action  by  the  position  which  Chili  has  assiuaed,  and  will  hold 
itself  free  to  appeal  to  the  other  republics  of  this  continent  to  join 
it  in  an  eflFort  to  avert  consequences  which  cannot  be  confined  to 
Chili  and  Peru,  but  which  threaten  with  eartremest  danger  the  po- 
litical institutions,  the  peaceful  progresSy  and  the  liberal  civilixa* 
tion  of  all  Ameriea. 

If,  however,  n<me  of  these  embanrassing  obstacles  supervene,  and 
Chili  receives  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  representations  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  your  purpose — 

First.  To  concert  such  measures  as  will  enable  Peru  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  government,  and  initiate  negotiation. 

Second.  To  induce  Chili  to  consent  to  such  negotiation  without 
cession  of  territory  as  a  condition  precedent. 

Third.  To  impress  upon  Chili  that  in  such  negotiation  she  ought 
to  allow  Pern  a  fair  opportanity  to  provide  for  a  reasonable  in- 
demnity; and,  in  this  connection,  to  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
United  States  would  coiisider  the  imposition  of  an  extravagant  in- 
demnity, so  as  to  make  the  cession  of  territory  necessary  in  satis- 
faction, as  moi*e  tliaii  is  justified  by  the  actual  cost  of  the  war,  and 
as  a  solution  threatening  renewed  difficulty  between  the  two 
countries. 

As  it  is  probable  tliat  some  time  will  elapse  before  the  completion 
of  all  the  arranf^ements  necessary  for  a  final  negotiation,  this  pov- 
emment  would  siiircrest  a  temponiry  oonvention,  w^hich,  recogniz- 
ing? the  spirit  of  our  present  friendly  representation,  would  bring 
Peru  and  Chili  into  amicable  conference  and  provide  for  a  meeting 
of  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace. 

If  negotiation  be  assured,  the  ability  of  Peru  to  furnish  the  in- 
denmity  will  be  a  matter  of  direct  interest.  Upon  this  subject  we 
have  no  infomiation  upon  which  definite  instructions  can  now  be 
based.    While  you  will  carefully  abstain  from  any  interposition 
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ill  ihia  connection,  you  wiU  examine  and  report  to  this  Department 
promptly  any  plans  wliieh  may  be  sugisrested. 

You  will  not  indicate  any  wish  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  act  as  umpire  in  the  adjudieation  Kiuopn 
the  contending  pov.ei-v  should  an  invitation  to  tiiat  effect  be  ex- 
tended, yon  will  eomrnui  icate  by  telep:raph  for  instructions.  The 
single  and  simple  desire  of  this  government  is  to  see  a  just  and 
honoiable  peace  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  and  if  any  other 
American  government  can  more  eflfectivcly  aid  in  producing  this 
auspicious  resulti  the  United  States  will  eordially  sustain  it  and 
lend  such  co-operation  as  the  circumstances  may  demand. 

I  am,  &c,, 

James  6.  Blame 

No.  74.   Cablegram  from  Chilean  Legation  in  Washing- 
ton ON  THE  Change  of  Policy  by 
Secretary  Frbunghuysbn 

January,  1882 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOT 'RCK— When  Mr.  Tresexjt  nrrivrd  ia  South 
America  he  found  a  difficult  situation.  The  Calder6n  govcrumcnt  at  btvt  was 
only  proviaioQal  and  allowed  to  exist  hy  the  Chilean  armj  in  a  small  neutnd 
E<me.  Generab  O&eeras  and  lioatero  and  otlifir  Pttvviaa  leadais  hdd  «att 
apnrred  oa  by  the  hope  of  intenrantioii  bjr.  OtB  United  Stateo.  Praadeiit  Oal- 
dor6n  iMaed  a  statement  sayiug  that  he  would  not  cede  territory.  Due  to 
this  reason  and  to  his  increasing  power  which  threatened  Chilean  mHitarj 
and  flnaTiHnl  plans  ho  vvns  soizri^  ancl  mado  a  prisoner  on  board  a  ChilouD  war- 
ship. Ti»i»  action  hail  caused  Secretary  Blaine  to  ask  an  explanation  from 
Chile.  He  believed  it  was  intended  as  au  affront  to  the  United  btateii  inst^M^d 
of  a  financial  move  ae  it  was.  The  nitrate  bnyen  were  eantaooa  fearing  that 
at  any  time  "the  proTimonal  government  wonld  beeome  well  eatabliahed  and 
amnge  peace." 

Not  only  was  the  mieeion  of  Trescot  diflleolt  but  Seeietairy  Blaine  ImiBd 

his  own  power  crumblinp  and  his  South  American  policy  assail«*d.  The  f«> 
litical  opponents  of  Blaine  had  «e!7Pd  on  the  financial  scandal  wliich  the 
activities  of  Shipherd  suggested  and  sought  to  show  that  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  was  to  be  turned  to  profit  for  officials  high  in  govenunent.** 
In  partieiilar  the  New  York  papers  attacked  the  Sooth  American  poliey  of 
Seeretaiy  Blaine  and  no  effort  was  ^aied  to  injare  his  repntation.  The  mat* 
ter  came  to  a  head  in  Oongrees.  The  Senate  and  House  reqoested  the  Pren* 
dent  to  commonieate  to  them  all  correspondence  of  our  diplomatic  agents  in 
Peru  and  Chile.  At  the  death  of  President  Garfield  and  the  coming  of  Arthur 
to  the  presidency  Seeretaiy-  Blaine  found  binuelf  working  with  a  caotioos 

For  SUpherd's  aetlTities  see  snpi%  Doe.  08,  intiodnetioB. 
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■ad  yuHOtOhtg  coneativB  and  meiweed  by  %  Congrearfonal  inveattgatioii  of 
Ids  department^   Oonfldent  tiiat  no  taroiili  would  bo  foimd  on  hia  raeoid 

and  that  historj  mndd  vindicate  his  policies  he  resignr  !. 

Prni,  with  its  provisional  president  imprisoned  and  its  leaders  scattered 
into  three  main  cajnps,  found  itsplf  fit  the  mercy  of  an  unrelenting  conqueror, 
which  conld  accept  nothing  less  than  the  cession  of  Tarapacd  as  a  sine  qua  non 
for  peace  diseuasions.  Argentina  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  boundaries  with 
Gbik^  doe  to  the  good  ofBoea  of  tiw  tTsited  Statoe,  aad  no  help  could  eomo 

JCxvu*  that  0OQTC6* 

Blune  waa  mtperaeded  by  Ftedorick  T.  FralinghnyMn  on  Janonvy  1,  1882, 
and  instructions  of  Tresoot  were  changed  before  he  arrived  at  hia  poet*  A 

telegram  stnrte^i  after  the  envoy  on  jRTinni^'  ^  nrj^o'l  him  to  exert  "pacific 
influence''  and  to  avoid  nny  issue  leading  to  \^ithi]iawal  from  Chile.  The 
next  day  another  message  was  started  saying  the  president  wished  to  extend 
friendly  offices  impartially  to  both  countries,^^  to  avoid  issues  leading  to 
offenae,  and  that  tbe  Calderte  aJf rent  wonld  be  explained  In  Waahington. 

Wa  Midden  change  of  poller  by  Secretary  FrelinghuyBea  became  known 
immediately  to  the  Chilean  lOniBter  in  Washington,  M.  Martinez.  The  Pem> 
vian  Minister  did  not  learn  of  it  for  three  months  and  Minister  Trescot  until 
January  31  when  he  learned  it  from  the  fhilrnn  Minister  of  Statf>  Minister 
Mart'ir]('z  luul  sent  a  cablegram  via  Fans  while  Serrctnry  Frelinghuys^'u  had 
sent  his  telegram  to  Panama  to  be  forwarded  from  there  to  Chile  by  boat. 
Tim  promptneea  with  wbleh  tide  information  waa  eecnred  and  cabled  to  Chile 
k  (me  of  the  best  etamplea  of  CSiilean  diplomacy  doling  the  war.  The  eable- 
giam  la  trandated  fnan  ToniAa  Oainao>  Eiatcfia  da  la  Ovterra  de  AmSrica, 
p.  108. 

Instructions  Blaine  to  Tresoot  published.  They  ask  explanation 
of  suppression  of  Calderon;  I  gave  them  here.  Frclinghnysen  says 
in  writing:  he  is  satisfied.  The  latter (es*c)  in  new  instructions  to 
Trescot,  verv  favorable,  revokes  instructions  of  Blaine  relative 
m'mg  intorventionalistic  frood  offices  Tie  orders  him  to  limit  him- 
self to  friendly  siis^fzestions  in  noutnil  attitude,  saying  not  to  be 
offended  if  Chile  refuiics.  Doesn  't  dictate  nor  promote  th  ace. 
Doesn't  question  our  justice  nor  consider  exigencies  nor  offer  terms 
nor  consider  alterations  of  frontiers  nor  who  shall  be  president  of 
Pern.  He  decided  not  to  call  the  American  [Pan  American]  Con- 
gress—M. 

«2  Testimony  of  m-itnesscs  and  findings  of  the  Comuuttee  are  found  in  Home 
Reports,  47th  Oongree8»  1st  Session,  VoL  VI,  Bepoit  No.  1790.   

•a  Bichardson,  James  D.,  Me»iage9  and  Papen  of  *h6  FmidenU,  Yd.  VIII, 
p.  40.   (Arthur 'a  message.) 
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No.  75.  Rbpobx  of  Special  Enyot  William  Hekbt  Trbsoot 

Felimary  3,  1882 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— It  is  difficult  to  nn<^(>rstand  how  the 
fck'crctary  of  State  could  have  failed  to  h 

means  of  advising  his  envoy  of  his  change  of  policy  au.J  how  quickly  thai 
fliftlige  wu  known  in  Chile.  Mr.  Trescot  began  to  carry  out  his  first  iusimc* 
ttotts  befon  reeeiTiiig  fhe  nmdilioatioiw  sent  while  he  «u  ennmlew  He  hmd 
■eonmd  expleaatione  of  the  Celdefte  affain,  of  the  tamperiiiir  with  Hie  bmA 

of  our  minister,  tad  hed  treated  the  Kilp«tti<k  vezadty  question.  His  re- 
maining instructions  dealt  with  insisting  on  no  territorial  indemnities  and 

milder  peace  terms.  lie  \vn«  pr»'s8ing  these  matter?  v>hpn  he  received  a  diplo- 
matic humiliatifm  whirli  Im  ^  little  credit  to  Swretaxy  Frelinghuysen.  His 
report  follows  and  in  it  the  telegram  referred  to  is  that  of  the  previous  docu- 
nenty  Vo*  74.  Ef^euUte  DocimenU,  47th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  VoL  1,  pp. 
•7,69. 

No.  8.] 

Special  Missioii  of  the  United  States  in  South  America 

Vina  del  Mar  Chili,  Feb.  3,  1882 
Sir  :  Beferring  to  my  dispatch,  numher  seven,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  after  mailing  it  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hurlbut,  say- 
ing that  he  had  already  extended  the  invitation  of  the  President 
to  the  Government  of  Peru  to  attend  the  proposed  congress  In 
Washington. 

This  action,  of  which  I  had  been  so  apprehensiYe,  rendered  it 
neoessary  that  the  invitation  should  also  be  extended  to  Chili,  for 
I  had  no  doubt  that  the  fact  would  be  published  in  the  Lima  papers. 
And  by  the  kst  mail  from  Lima,  I  find  that  not  only  the  faet  but 
the  invitation  in  full  has  been  publlsfaed. 

I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  La  Paz,  and  to  Mr.  [WaUnr] 
Blaine,  who  is  chnrgi  d* affaires  here,  to  say  that  I  desired  them  to 
consider  my  request  for  delay  in  the  presentation  of  the  invitation 
as  now  withdrawn,  Tliese  letters,  with  one  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  in  reply 
to  hi.s  iuiormation,  will  be  found  in  inclosurcs  numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

As  an  interview  with  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  had  been 
appointed  for  Tuesday  lu^it  (January  31),  Mr.  Blaine  aceomi)anie<l 
me,  in  order  to  read  the  invitation  in  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Our  interview  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  comparinfr 
our  resi>ective  drafts  of  a  iHoto-eol  summarizing  the  substance  of 
our  former  confidentinl  con  tcnuccs,  a  pi'<^veee<liiiti:  to  whirh  the 
secretary  seemed  to  attach  considerable  importance.  After  reading 
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over  Mr.  BaboAoeda's  dxift  in  SiMoush,  and  reoeiving  a  copy  for 
more  careful  oonsidefation,  I  explained  to  him  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Blaine 'b  visit.  To  my  great  surprise,  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
Mr.  Blaine  would  not  read  the  communication,  and  then,  turning 

to  me,  he  said,  "It  is  useless.  Your  government  lias  \vithdrawn 
the  invitation."  Seeing,  I  suppose,  an  expression  of  astonisliment, 
which  1  did  not  pretend  to  conceal,  he  added.  "Your  own  iiLstruc- 
tioTis  have  been  changed.  Your  instructions  from  Mr.  Blaine  have 
been  published,  and  otiiers  are  on  their  way  to  you  modif  jang  your 
original  instructions  in  very  important  particulars.  The  whole 
question  alx>ut  Calderon  is  out  oJf  the  way,  and  you  are  told  to  be 
entirely  neutral." 

I  replied,  *'I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  Calderon  question  between  us,"  and  then  said,  *'Do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  both  my  original  instructions  and  the  instrae- 
tions  from  the  present  administration  are  published" 

He  said,  Yes,  before  you  have  received  them  I  have  a  telegram, 
not  in  cipher,  but  open,"  to  which  I  replied  that  I  supposed  so, 
beeanae  I  eenld  not  see  the  use  of  a  dpher  dispatch  in  referring 
to  papers  already  pnhlished. 

He  added»  "Yea,  they  have  been  pnUished,  and  will  be  soon  pnb- 
liahed  here  in  La  Patria*'  (a  newspaper).  He  then  went  out  of 
the  room  and  returned  with  a  telegram,  which,  he  said,  had  come 
from  Paris  only  two  days  before,  and  of  which  he  read  me  the  first 
line,  which,  aa  I  reetrileet  it,  was,  ''The  Blaine-Treseot  instruction 
baa  been  pnblished,"  and  then  paused,  smiling  and  looking  over  the 
tdegram,  aa  if  he  wm  nneertain  whether  he  shonld  commnnicate 
the  rest.  I  said,  ^'As  you  say  that  aU  this  is  eonfidential,  don't 
make  a  half  confidence  of  it.  If  I  am  to  receive  my  instructions 
through  you  let  me  know  them  in  full."  lie  smiled,  shook  his  head, 
and  folded  up  the  telegram,  savuig,  "Thi.s,  however,  will  not  in- 
terrupt our  negotiation,"  and  then  proceeded,  at  some  length,  to 
state  why  and  to  explain  what  he  considered  the  advantages  of 
the  condition  of  things  under  the  new  instructions. 

I  said  to  him,  "That  may  all  he  so,  Mr.  Secretar\%  but  I  think 
that  a  diplomatist  oi  ordinary  experience  would  conclude,  when  he 
learns  that  his  instructions  have  been  communicated  to  tlie  {gov- 
ernment with  which  ho  is  negotiating^,  before  he  receives  them  him- 
self, that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be  silent  until  lie  does  receive  them. 
I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  all  this,  but  at  any  rate 
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I  must  decline  to  say  a  -word  moce  until  I  leam  fxam  my  fovea- 
ment  what  it  haa  done  and  wliat  is  aeana  me  to  do/' 

He  said  that  he  hoped  that  I  would  xeeeive  my  inatniedoiia  veqr 
aeon ;  that  the  positioa  was  strained  and  eoidd  not  be  mstntaineJ 

for  an  indetinite  time,  that  is.  Chili  could  not  wait  ranrfi  longer 

for  the  United  States  to  der  ide  what  action  it  would  take,  and  then, 
for  the  fii^L  time  in  our  conferences,  his  manner  became  excited 
and  his  language  somewhat  too  demonstrative.  Since  you  hare 
been  here,'"  he  added,  "two  occurrences  have  taken  place  which  I 
am  sure  are  disacrreeable  to  you  as  thev  are  to  Chili.  Mr.  Hurlbut 
has  refused  to  consent  to  the  export  of  certain  goods  from  the  blodc- 
aded  port  of  Mollcndo,  unless  we  will  consent  to  the  import  of 
coal,  an  article  contraband  of  war,  for  the  use  of  the  niilroad,  and 
althoupfh  w^e  have  a  right  to  disregard  his  refusal,  we  ha\  e  not  doue 
so.  i\iid  secondly,  Mr.  Adams,  in  Bolivia,  has  addras.sed  a  letter 
to  the  government  at  La  Pas,  advi^g  them  of  your  mission,  and 
endeavoring  to  induce  them  not  to  make  a  separate  peace  before 
Peru  has  effected  some  arrangement,  and  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Chili  can  bear  sudi  interference." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  the  facts  which  you  state  are  grave,  ao 
grave  that  tYea  in  the  most  confidential  oouveraation  I  wiU  not  ex- 
press  an  opinion  unless  you  communicate  tham  to  me  officially; 
then  I  will  meet  the  questions  you  raise." 

He  said,  "I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so;  I  did  not  even  intend 
to  draw  a  confidential  answer  from  you.*' 

There  the  interview  ended. 


You  will  obf^erve  that  these  facts,  if  correct,  furnish  ground  for 
a  very  different  estimate  of  3Ir.  Hurlbut 's  action  than  that  made 
by  the  secretary  for  forei«?n  affairs.  But  as  I  had  no  official  in- 
formation, either  from  .Mr.  Hurlbut  or  frorTi  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment, I  deemed  it  injudicious  to  enter  upon  any  cou^deutial  din- 
ciission  of  the  subject. 

As  to  Mr.  Adams  there  has  been  a  general  impression  here  that 
Bolivia  had  consented  or  would  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with 
Chili,  by  which,  in  exchange  for  her  littoral  territory  upon  the 
Pacific,  she  would  be  indemnified  hy  some  cession  of  Peruvian  ter- 
ritory. When  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  La  Pas  he  communipa^cd 
the  purpose  of  the  special  mission  to  the  government,  and  did,  I 
believe,  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  suspend  any  such  action  until 
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it  could  be  nsoertained  if  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  could 
effect  a  general  and  satisfactory  solution.  In  this  I  conceive  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  only  actinor  in  the  lino  of  his  duty,  but  I  did  not 
deem  it  proper  to  discu«?5>  it  in  a  conhdentuii  or  iuiormal  way,  for 
reasons  which  J  think  will  be  obvious  to  you. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  concise  account  of  the  interview,  you 
will  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  my  conduct  will  be  approved. 
My  original  instructions  were  in  the  alternative,  and  if  I  failed 
to  obtain  saeh  a  settlement  as  the  President  deemed  he  had  a  right 
to  expect,  I  was  directed  to  take  certain  action,  which  could  not 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  Chilian  Qovemment  I  could  not  sup- 
ipoae  that  such  an  instruction  would  be  made  public  while  I  was 
endeavoring  to  secure,  and  not  without  some  hope  of  success,  the 
amicable  solution  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  question.  Still  less 
could  I  believe  that  if  my  original  instructions  had  been  seriously 
modified  any  communication  of  such  change  would  have  been  made 
to  the  public,  or  even  confidentially  to  the  Chilian  Government, 
before  I  could  possibly  have  recrived  it.  I  could  not  admit,  what 
the  Secretary's  conversation  clearly  implied,  that  I  did  not  repre- 
sent the  wishes  or  intention  of  my  government,  and  that  he  was 
better  instructed  than  myself  as  to  the  purposes  of  my  mission. 

Bnt  as  his  language  and  acMon  were  evidently  based  upon  his 
con Tk lent  knowledge  of  th^c  sii[)]M»sed  instniction.s,  any  further 
conference  with  him  was  useless  until  I  heard  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

As  both  the  teieirram  which  I  received  upon  my  arrival  at  Val- 
paniiso,  and  that  of  the  lOth  of  January,  which  reached  me  only 
on  the  31st  ultimo,  the  translations  of  which  are  herewith  inclosed, 
indicated  the  propriety  of  ver\'  y:reat  caution  in  the  execution  of 
my  original  instructions,  and  as  my  telegram  of  January  23,  stat- 
ing  the  terms  upon  which  Chili  would  accept  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  reply  to  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
any  further  negotiation,  has  not  yet  been  answered,  I  have  de- 
tetmined  to  do  nothing  whatever  until  the  receipt  of  instructions 
from  the  government. 

I  have,  &e., 

Wm.  Henry  Tresooi 
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No.  76.  Protocol  of  Vina  Dbl  Mar 

FelmuT  lit  1882 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— As  a  result  of  the  pfr(»rt,s  of  Minister 
TreBCOt  the  following  protocol  was  signed  at  Vina  Del  Mar,  a  sonuner  place 
meta  Butiago.  It  wm  not  tppvofed  hj  the  United  fltetce,  1»Qt  it  eh«w»  hefw 
free  Chile  wee  after  thie  date  from  any  intervention  that  might  have  veanHed 
from  the  Treeeot  mialon.  Eteeuthe  DommenU,  47th  CongreeB,  2ttd  fleeeian, 
YoL  I,  pp.  83,  84. 

At  several  confei*ences  held  in  the  department  of  foreign  rela- 
tions at  Santiago,  on  the  16th,  19th,  and  20th  days  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  1882,  Mr.  William  Henry  Trescot,  special  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  ploni|X)tentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Mr.  Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  minister  of  foreis^n 
relations  of  the  Republic  of  Chili,  discussed  in  a  frank  and  con- 
fidential manner  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  of  the  two  last-named  nations  with  one  another,  exchang- 
ing their  views  in  terms  reciprocally  friendly,  and  mutually  agrcrd 
to  draw  up  in  this  single  protocol  the  eonclusions  whidti  they 
reached  in  the  aforesaid  conference. 

First.  Mr.  Tresoot  having  stated  that  the  United  States  recc^- 
niaed  the  government  of  Qarcia  Calderdn  on  account  of  friendship 
towards  the  contestants  and  m  the  interest  of  peaoe^  and  that  the 
government  of  his  countrx*  heing  the  only  one  whieh  has  reoogniised 
the  aforesaid  government  hy  accrediting  a  representative  near  to 
it,  mi^t  suppose  that  the  arrest  of  Qarela  Calder6n  was  an  act  of 
offense  to  the  United  States;  and  Mr.  Balmaoeda  having  said  that 
Chili  aholiahed  the  authority  of  Garda  Calderdn  within  the  radius 
occupied  by  her  forees»  and  arrested  him  with  no  purpose  of  of- 
f  ense  to  the  United  States  or  any  other  neutral  power,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  her  legitimate  belligerent  rights,  there  was  no  neeesrity 
for  iurther  discu.ssion  of  this  incident. 

Second.  The  armed  intervention  oi  ti:c  UuUcd  States  in  the  war 
which  Chili  is  carrying  on  with  Peru  would  not  be  a  diplomatic 
proceeding  of  the  nature  of  that  whieh  is  to-day  exercised  by  Mr. 
Trescot,  nor  in  consequence  would  it  cori'espond  to  the  friendly 
spirit  of  his  mission;  and  mediation  docs  not  conform  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  belligerents,  nor  is  it  solioitcd  by  Chili.  The  United 
States  eliminates  from  all  discussion  tlic  possibility  of  arni('<l  in- 
tervention, and  would  offer  mediation  only  in  case  that  the  beUiger- 
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ents  showed  a  desire  to  obtain  it,  and  when  its  acoeptanee  would 
lead  to  results  satisfactory  to  both  belligerents. 

Third.  The  incident  of  the  arrest  of  Garcfa  Calder6n,  the  aimed 
inten'ention  and  tlie  mediatioQ  of  the  United  States,  being  points 
eliminated  from  all  discussion  and  definitely  concluded.  Chili  de- 
clares that,  as  a  mai*k  of  mutual  friendship  and  confidence,  she 
would  accept,  if  they  should  be  offered,  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  in  the  contest  with  Peru,  provided  that  the  United  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  good  offices,  accepts  the  eonditions  of  peace 
which  Chili  would  be  disposed  to  concede  to  the  enemy;  and  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  the  United  States  should  not  obtain  the 
ccmsent  of  Peru  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  serve  as  the  basis 
of  its  good  offices,  m  that  case  the  action  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  two  belligerents  should  terminate. 

Fourth.  If  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  shall  be  offered 
and  accepted  in  the  manner  heretofore  set  forth,  Chili  would  give, 
through  her  civil  and  military  authorities,  every  possible  facility 
to  Mr.  Trescot  for  communicating  with  any  Peruvian  authority  or 
persons  to  whom  he  may  judsre  fit  to  offer  his  good  offices,  wilii  the 
exception  of  (Jareia  Calderon,  who  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Fifth.  The  bases  in  conformity  to  which  Chili  will  make  peace, 
reserving  U)  hei-selt*  every  right  and  entire  liberty  of  action,  if  they 
should  not  be  accepted  by  Peru,  are  as  follows: 

1st.  Cession  to  Chili  of  all  the  territory  of  Peru  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Quebrada  de  Camarones. 

2d.  Occupation  of  the  region  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  ten  years, 
Peru  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty  millions  of  pesos  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time.  If  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  Peru  should  not  pay 
to  Chili  the  twenty  millions  of  pesos,  the  territory  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  should  remain,  ipso  facto,  ceded  to  and  incorporated  in  the 
territories  of  the  Bepublic  of  Chili.  Peru  may  fix  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  a  time  longer  than  ten  years,  in  conformity  with  the  con* 
ditions  just  before  stated.  If  Arica  returns  to  the  power  of  Pern, 
it  shall  remain  forever  unfortified. 

9d.  Chili  shall  occupy  the  islands  of  Lobes,  so  long  as  there  shall 
be  guano  upon  them,  and  both  the  net  product  of  the  guano  taken 
from  them  and  that  from  the  mines  discovered  and  being  worked 
hd  Tarapac&  shall  be  equally  divided  between  Chili  and  the  credit- 
0]!S  of  Peru. 

Finally,  Mr.  Trescot  deemed  it  necessary  to  telegraph  to  his 
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government,  and  await  a  rci)ly,  in  order  to  stato  \\hether  he  can 
offer  to  Chili  the  «?ood  offices  of  the  Uaited  States  in  the  manner 
and  conditions  herein  stated. 

In  testimony  of  which  the  special  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter i>Ienipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  niinis- 
ter  ol  foroitrn  relations  of  Chili,  have  si«?ned  and  sealed  the  i)resent 
protocol,  in  duplicate,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  English  languaj^ea, 
in  Vina  del  Mar,  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  February,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

William  Henry  Tresoot 
J.  M.  Balmaeeda 

No.  77.   Lbttbr  of  Federico  Elmore  on  the  Death  of 

OaRFIELiD 
Jmt  80.  1882 

INTEODUCTION  AND  SOUEOE.— The  iailure  of  the  fourth  att.'nipt  of 
016  TTnited  States  to  mediate  in  this  qneeticn  has  been  given  many  interpreta- 
tions by  Boath  American  writeis.  It  has  been  teraaed  eveiytiiiag  ftma  im* 
pertinent  offidousness  to  weU-meaoing  Muadering.  The  suMt  duuritafak  ^ 
prcciation  of  it  and  of  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  expressed  bj  Federieo 
Elmore,  the  Peraviaa  nuaieter  in  Washington  in  1882,  parts  of  which  ate 
given  below. 

It  should  be  remcinhored  that  us  toon  as  Secretary  Frelmghuysen  entere<i 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  also  abandoned  the  plan  for  an  American 
congress  originated  by  Seeretaiy  Blaine.  He  aaid  It  was  mitindj  and  mi|^ 
cause  jcalon^cs  in  Enrope  and  implied  that  It  was  meiely  the  idea  of  Been- 
taiy  Bteine.  £x-8eet«taxy  Blaine  same  out  in  »  vigofous  open  letter  to  tbo 
President  defending  his  Latin  American  po1iey.««  He  said  that  both  presi- 
dents Garfield  and  Artlmr  hrul  road  and  approved  the  invitations.  Much  of 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  ]'.I:iiiu»  was  the  result  of  the  politics  of  the  period,  echoes 
of  the  Blaine  Conklmg  leud.  The  cuugr^sional  committee  not  only  gave  him 
a  dean  bill,  but  twenty-three  petitions  were  introduced  in  Omgixss  during 
the  summer  requesting  closer  relations  with  Bonth  America.^ 

Mr.  Elmore's  statement  is  remaihably  correct  and  prophetic  for  it  is  net 
probable  that  there  would  be  a  TkenarAzica  qnestioa  to^y  had  Gatfleld  ttied 
to  complete  his  term,  or  two  terms. 

Tom4s  Gaivano,  Higtofia  de  ta  Querra  de  AmMoa,  p.  160. 

To-day  at  12:30  p.  m.  there  was  executed  in  the  capital  Charles 
J.  Guitcau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield . . .  thus  has  this  per- 
verse man  expiated  his  crime. 

**New  York  Trihune,  February  4,  1882. 

•c  WilRus,  A.  Curtis,  <<  James  O.  Blaine  and  the  Pan  American  Movement^'' 
Eitpanic- American  Uistorical  Eeview,  Vol.  V,  p.  679. 
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I  was,  on  July  2nd,  1881,  on  board  the  boat  that  was  to  convey 
Minister  Kurlbiit  from  New  York  to  Col6n  to  take  leave  of  him, 
when  the  news  was  received  by  telegrai)h  of  this  atrocious  and  un- 
expected crime.  We  entertained  the  deepest  ho{)es  tliat  the  mission 
of  General  Hurlbut  would  save  Peru,  ])utting:  a  prompt  and  lionor- 
able  end  to  the  iniquitous  war  that  Chile  wages  af2:ainst  us.  Tlie 
assault  of  July  2nd  destroyed  a  great  administration,  demoralized 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  cabinet,  Blaine,  who  lost  hh  place,  and 
to  conserve  it  and  himself,  adopted  a  hesitating  policy,  not  know- 
ing how  to  save  Minister  Hurlbut,  (trying  to  sustain  himself  )'^'^ ;  and 
after  a  year  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  and  no  little  humilia- 
tion for  the  United  States  we  are  convxaoed  that  the  greatest  dam- 
age caused  by  the  ball  of  Guitean  (next  to  that  done  the  family  of 
the  noble  victim)  has  been  to  the  Peruvian  Hepublic. 

No.  78.  Dispatch  of  Minister  C.  A.  Logan  Summarizing 

His  Pbace  Efforts 

OctOlMT  18,  1882 

TNTRODU(]TION  AND  SOURCE.— Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
Protocol  of  Viiitt  i>ei  Mar  iluiistcr  i  roscot  received  instructions  allowing  that 
the  United  States  would  not  approve  it,  and  ao  adviaed  ScAor  Balmaceda.  From 
that  date  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  had  none  of  the  interventionalistie 
qnality  which  had  eharaeteriied  them  pfeviooslj  and  Chihi  had  a  free  hand 
in  reaping  whate?er  results  of  her  victories  she  chose.  On  March  8  the  official 
Chilean  ncw<<papcr  rnriioJ  a  dotiiiil  uf  Kilpatrick's  statements  which  had  been 
made  public  by  the  cvjiigresyional  ijivc-tii^ntion. 

The  Chilean  government  had  to  make  H»  ]>eiice  with  the  vietorj-  niud  public. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  uudenttood  Bpauiiih.  perfectly  and  Senator  Huueen.s  the  spokes- 
raaa  for  Chile  knew  English  well  so  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  aeeuntey 
of  Kilpatrick 's  statement  that  Chile  promised  not  to  exact  territoiy  as  a 
fine  quo  no*  of  peace  discosmon.  The  explanation  is  that  the  statements 
were  so  worded  that  each  understood  that  the  result  would  be  as  interpreted. 
The  promise  had  been  nmde  conditioned  on  Fern's  being  able  to  pay  other 
indemnity,  "satisfactory  to  Chile." 

Minister  Trescot  returned  to  Wasliinj^ton  and  btatod  in  his  report:  **Tf 
the  Uixited  States  has  the  iuteutiuu  of  interveuiug  efTuctivciy  tu  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  Pern,  now  is  the  time  to  declare  so  openly.  If  it  hasn 't  this 
intention  it  is  em  more  neeessaiy  that  CSiile  and  Peru  know  exactly  where 
the  actloii  of  the  United  States  ends."  He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
would  withdisw  its  efforts  European  powers  would  intervene  effectively  and 
tetablish  peace. 

The  whole  difficulty  was  that  the  United  States  had  no  policy  of  interven- 
«s  (per  tivfar  de  soffenene  d  si  mwmo.) 
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Um  i»  Litift  AoitfiM  f«r  mae  jastkse.  Bbiat  had  s  policy,  but  a  deiwxzBCT 
ttm.  km  no  eoBtSmnng  fdrdgA  polkj  withonl  pnWe  infonMiiiMi  aad  MliBBt 
M  tiM  tabjeet  Then  all  wo        eertain  •bout  was  that  the  iMttv  iMi 

be  kept  from  Earopean  intervention. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  General  Kilpatrkk  ia  flaatiago  General  Harifeil 
died  su(lr!t^TTly  in  Lima  so  the  United  States  was  soon  repre»<*nted  by  new  lort. 
Jaiue^  Partruli^'*  wu^;  sent  to  TJm«^  gj^^  Comolius  A.  ljog;aja  waa  aaaad 
for  the  post  at  S;iTitiaK(t. 

For  a  vca:  the  latter  labored  hard  to  briug  about  peace,  acttug  a^  a  laedhus 
of  exehaugo  of  TiewB  and  piopoaalB,  several  of  whieh  proposals  he  urged  opos 
tha  beOiiienBta.  Ho  «aa  aiked  bf  tho  Chtea  wbdMxj  to  givo  a  wmmmuj 
of  hia  aagotiatioM.  It  ia  aot  pffobaUo  tiiat  tiiSa  iafonaotioa  waa  laqaHlai 
for  tha  pmpoao  of  sopplyiag  aaj  mteiag  toeorda  ia  the  Chileaa  arehivoa,  hot 
to  sound  the  pvobable  attitnde  of  the  United  Stalea  on  terma  of  peaoa  It  u 
in  the  summary  of  these  negotiations  that  one  may  se^^  that  the  two  maLi 
points  of  contention  were  the  Mttlement  of  foreign  indebtedaaaa  and  tha  die- 
position  of  Tncna  and  Arica. 

Dr.  Logan's  ststement  is  from  Sniate  ExecuUve  Document*,  4Hth  Congresa. 
1st  Session,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Pt.  1,  pp.  77-79. 

Legation  of  the  United  Stattt 

SmUiago,  Octob9r  1%  188S 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  aeknowledge  the  reeeipt  of  yioar  a- 
oelleney's  esteemed  note  of  yesterdaj,  requesting  me  to  fdnush 
yon  a  brief  statement  of  the  various  attempts  to  agree  upon  «  hasiB 
of  terms  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru. 

In  re])ly  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  it  will  iifforti 
me  to  give  you  a  short  history  of  the  negotiations  referred  to. 

At  the  interview  held  with  your  excellency  after  the  interchange 
of  notes  under  d;ite  of  September  9  ultimo.  I  st;»ted  to  you  that, 
as  my  Government  could  not  feel  that  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
of  Vifia  del  Mar  were  such  as  it  could  recommend  Peru  to  acee|i(» 
I  was  anxious  that  some  substantial  modifieation  of  tho^e  tens 
might  be  made,  in  order  that  my  Government  could  be  able  to  use 
it  good  offices  in  bringing  about  a  peace  between  its  friends.  After 
farther  consultation,  you  said  that  the  demands  of  Chili  mold  bt 
reduced  praetieally  to  three  conditions:  flnt,  the  cession  of  Tan- 
pac& ;  second,  the  right  to  purchase  the  distriet  of  Taena  and  Aries 
for  a  nominal  sum  of  money ;  and,  third,  the  right  to  control  the 
sale  of  guano  advertised  for  the  18th  of  October.  You  further  said 
that  these  conditions  were  absolute  and  final 

I  then  had  a  cujiference  witii  Senur  Caideron,  to  ascertain  what 
his  views  would  be  upon  these  conditions.  This  j;^e?itleman  said 
that  without  some  authoritative  expression  fi*om  his  people  he  did 
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not  feel  at  liberty  to  agi^e  to  any  peace  upon  the  basis  of  a  cession 
of  territory.  He  desired  a  truce  of  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  opinions  of  the  Peruvians  miisrht  be  unified  and  a  line  of  action 
clearly  defined.  I  presented  lliis  request  for  a  truce  to  your  ex- 
cellency, who  immediately  declined  to  entertain  the  proposition. 
I  then  requested  permission  to  allow  Senor  Caldtioii  to  p^o  to  Peru 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  consult  his  people  upon  making  a  peace 
upon  the  terms  proposed  by  your  excellency.  It  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  prant  this  request.  T  then  asked  that  he  be  permitted 
to  {70  to  Anprol,  where  a  number  of  prominent  Peruvians  nre  domi- 
ciled, and  offered  to  accompany  him  in  person.  This  permission 
was  granted,  and  our  voyage  to  that  place  was  facilitated  by  your 
excellent^. 

At  Angol  we  had  long  consultations  with  Senor  Calderon's 
friends,  and  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at  which  rendered  me  en- 
tirely eonfident  that  Sefior  Caideron  would  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  fequirements  of  your  excellency's  Oovemment. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Santiago,  my  understanding  is,  that 
Sefior  Caideron  reeeived  advices  direetly  from  his  people  in  Peru, 
which  seemed  positively  to  prohibit  his  making  an  agreement  to 
sell  the  territory  of  Taena  and  Arica,  though  he  felt  fully  author- 
ized to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Tarapaci.  In  consequence  of  these 
advices  Seiaor  Caideron  has  steadily  refused  since  that  time  to  con- 
sent to  a  direct  sale  of  the  territory  alluded  to. 

This  decided  opposition  of  the  parties  has  given  rise  to  the  vari- 
ous efforts  at  a  compromise.  These  efforts  have  been  made  upon 
the  basis  of  several  proposals,  mostly  originated  by  myself,  and 
may  bnelly  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

First.  In  order  to  remove  the  difficulty  regarding  the  sale  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  I  proposed  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  ceding  Tara- 
paca,  with  a  separate  article  presentinpj  the  question  of  Tacna  and 
Arica.  to  the  Peruvian  Congress  for  its  own  decision,  without  any 
recommendation  from  Senor  Caideron.  This  proposal  was  declined, 
both  by  your  excellency  and  Senor  Caideron. 

Second.  I  i)roposed  to  make  the  river  Azufre  the  boundary-  line, 
giving  Arica  to  Chili  and  Tacna  to  Peru.  This  proposal  was  not 
accepted  by  either  party. 

Third.  This  suggestion  came  from  your  excellency's  Govern- 
ment, and  was  made  into  a  formal  proposal  by  myself.  Owing  to 
a  mistake  of  my  own,  as  to  one  of  the  conditions,  the  proposition 
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was  first  made  to  Senor  Galderon  as  follows:  Chili  to  have  mifitaiy 
occupation  of  Taena  and  Arica  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  wfaidi 
time  a  vote  to  be  taken  by  the  people  of  the  territory  to  dctermme 
whether  they  would  attach  it  to  Chili  or  to  Peru.  If  the  vote  took 
the  territory  to  Chili,  the  latter  was  to  pay  Peru  $10,000,000  in 
eoiupoiisation.  Chili  was  to  pay  Peru  $3,000,000  as  a  luau.  ii[nin 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  ii'  Chili  alterwards  obtained  ihe 
territory  by  a  vote  of  the  people  thereof,  this  amount  wns  to  be  de- 
ducted, leaving  Chili  seven  millions  stil!  to  pay.  Tf  the  territory 
went  to  Pern,  the  latter  was  to  repay  the  tiiree  millions  with  0  ]>ct 
cent,  interest,  and  Chili  was  to  retain  possession  of  the  territory 
until  the  whole  amount  was  paid. 

The  mistake  made  by  me  above  referred  to,  was  that  yonr  ex- 
cellency's Government,  while  l>eing  willing  to  pay  $10,000,000  for 
the  territor>%  if  voted  Chili,  also  expected  to  receive  $10,000,000, 
if  voted  to  Peru. 

Seilor  Galderon,  however,  refused  the  proposal  in  its  more  favor- 
able form,  and  it  was  useless  to  present  it  to  him  in  the  other  f omi, 
even  if  I  had  felt  authorized  to  commit  my  own  Qovemment  to  it 
in  that  shape. 

Fourth.  I  proposed  to  Sefior  Galderon  that  Ghili  should  have 
military  occupation  of  Tacna  and  Ariea  for  ten  years,  and  then 
evacuate  it.  He  declined  this,  and  it  was  not  presented  to  your 
excellency. 

Fifth :   I  proposed  to  submit  the  foUowing  question  to  the  Plwi- 

dent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  a  friendly  arbitrator: 
"  Shall  the  Chilian  Government  as  a  measure  growing  out  of  the 
necessities  and  manner  of  settlement  of  the  war  have  the  right  to 
purehnse  the  Peruvian  territory  lying  between  the  river  Camarones 
and  the  river  Sam;i.  for  the  sum  of  $9,000,000,  with  the  stipulation 
that  Bolivia  shall  be  given  the  perpetual  right  to  the  free  and  in- 
nocent passage  over  said  territory,  with  perpetual  freedom  from 
ex])ort  and  import  duties,  upon  the  eonelusion  of  a  satisfactory 
treaty  between  the  latter  Rei^ublic  and  the  Republif  of  Chili?** 

Senor  Calderon  accepted  this  proposal,  but  your  excellency  de- 
clined it,  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  because  to  refer  such  a 
question  at  this  time  to  a  foreign  ruler  would  be  praetically  to  place 
the  results  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  state,  whieh  would 
be  an  infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Ghili;  and  secondly, 
because  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  decision  against  Ghili,  would 
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be  to  yielcl  all  daim  upon  the  district  in  qoMtiaii,  a  ekum  whieh 
she  lias  constantly  made  since  the  conference  of  Arica. 

Sixth.  I  then  proposed  to  Sefior  Calderon  that  Tacna  and  Arica 
RhoiiUl  be  ceded  to  Bolivia.  This  proposal  he  declined,  and  it  was 
not  presCTitcd,  therefore,  to  your  exceUeney. 

Sevoiith.  I  then  proposed  that  the  following  question  be  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  head  of  a  foreign  Government,  but  to  a  diplomatic 
representative  friendly  to  both  parties,  who  should  simply  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  an  impartial  leforee: 

Shall  Chili  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  territory  embracing 
Tacna  and  Arica  for  $9,000»000,  or  shall  she  have  militaiy  ocenpa* 
tion  of  the  said  territoiy  for  a  period  of  fifteen  yean,  being  obliged 
to  eyacnate  it  at  the  expiration  of  that  period!" 

As  this  proposition  removed  your  ezcelleney's  objection  to  a 
iorei^  ruler,  and  also  secures  either  the  purchase  of  the  territory 
or  its  occupation  for  fifteen  years,  your  excellency  consented  to 
accept  it,  in  substance,  as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation.  Sefior  Cal- 
deron also  consented  to  it,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  we  were 
to  l\ave  peace  at  last. 

When  we  came  to  the  arrangement  of  details  of  procedure,  Seuor 
Calderon  made  certain  stipulation  to  the  effect,  first  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that  Chili  should  pay  all  of  the 
legitimate  debts  of  Tarapacft,  and  "make  arrangements  conducing 
to  a  compliance  with  the  contracts  of  the  Penman  ereditora"; 
eeoondly,  he  proposed  makmg  a  protocol  with  the  American  minis- 
ter at  Santiago,  setting  forth  the  tenns  of  the  agreement,  after 
which  he  was  to  be  put  in  liberty  and  proceed  to  Arequipa ;  he  was 
then  to  assume  direction  of  his  Government,  and  nominate  a  pleni* 
potentiary  in  Lima,  to  sign  with  the  Chilian  representative  a  truce 
for  six  months;  thirdly,  after  the  signing  of  the  truce  an  election 
was  to  be  held  in  Peru  for  members  to  a  new  Cotiltcss,  to  deliberate 
upon  th*'  |ii  (jjxiscd  terms  of  pence,  which,  if  rnli(l( d  by  the  Uonprress, 
were  to  bo  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  to  he  si«!:ned  by  authorized 
plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides,  at  Lima;  fourthly,  in  case  of  nou- 
ratification  by  the  Congress,  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  Chili, 
who  might  resume  hostilities  thirty  dnys  after  recdving  it 

In  defense  of  these  stipulations,  Senor  Calderon  urged  that  Are- 
quipa was  the  eaintal  of  Peru,  and  that  he  would  have  to  observe 
Uie  form  of  again  assuming  direction  of  the  Qovemment;  that  to 
hold  the  Congress  in  Lima  would  be  to  place  it  under  the  military 
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control  of  a  foreign  power,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  as  mndi 
a  prisoner  in  Lima  as  in  Santiago.  In  order  to  act  freely  th^  miBt 
all  be  outside  the  Chilian  lines.  He  also  claimed  that  six  months 
was  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  hold  an  election,  &c. 

Your  excellency  declined  all  these  stipulations.  Fint.  You  aid 
that  there  was  no  need  to  make  any  stipulation  in  the  treaty  oon- 
ceming  the  Peruvian  debt,  as  the  responsibility  of  your  Govcm- 
ment  was  fixed  by  law  and  by  the  guano  decree  of  February  last^ 
under  which  $240,000,000  of  that  indebtedneas  had  been  arranged 
for  with  the  lx)ndho1ders.  Second.  That  instead  of  going  to  Are- 
(luil)a,  Senor  Calderon  must  proceed  to  Lima,  sign  a  i)reliminary 
treaty,  eoiivoke  the  Magdalena  legislature,  aud  in  forty-five  days 
confirm  or  reject  the  treaty.  Your  excellency  proposed  withdraw- 
ing the  Chilian  troops  temporarily  to  Callao  in  order  to  leave  Lima 
free  to  the  legislature.  Third.  '\'our  excellency  declined  a  truce 
of  six  months,  as  it  would  lotie  to  Chili  the  advantage  of  her  present 
situation  and  expose  her  troops  to  the  attacks  of  guerrUlas,  who 
would  not  resi)ect  any  truce. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  neither  your  excellency  nor 
Senor  Calder6n  felt  disposed  to  recede  from  the  position  taken, 
and  the  promised  peace  failed. 

I  believe  I  have  given  the  substantial  facts  of  the  case  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  though  if  I  have  made  any  error  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  excellency  correct  it. 

I  embrace,  &c., 

G.  A.  Logan 

No.  79.  Letter  of  Dr.  Looan  to  Vice  PRssiDRirr  Montbbo 

Nevemlier  IS,  18S8 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— At  the  close  of  1882  CaldcK.n  was 
a  prisoner  in  soathein  Chile,  Vice  Prerident  Montero  had  some  following  at 
Arequipa,  sad  Qenenl  Andrte  O&eeiu  had  a  formidable  gvovp,  moitif  et 
LKdiaae,  in  the  oenter  ^ere  he  was  dispoeed  to  oontinoe  the  timr.  In  the 
north  followers  of  OcnemI  Ifanuel  Iglesias  favored  peaee  wifh  Qule  evni 
at  g^rcat  loss  in  orflor  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

It  may  bo  only  a  coincidence  or  it  may  not  be,  but  the  d«tp  on  which  Dr. 
Lopfftn  furnished  the  Chilean  g;ovemnient  with  a  summary  of  his  pea^e  efforts, 
a  contract  waa  made  for  the  sale  of  1,000,000  tons  of  guano  from  the  Pern- 
vien  Uattds.  Bide  had  beea  advertieed  for  elaee  Angoet  aad  manj  had  been 
received,  bat  the  eonttaet  wee  not  aigiied  until  the  day  that  Br.  Logaa*! 
atatement  ahowed  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaee  qmeatloB.  Theit 
was  some  sniprise  at  the  aaeeessfnl  bid  and  the  persons  making  it,  bat  than 
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:  unMi  a  good  giutnuit«e  given  aud  it  was  supposed  that  Dreyfus  &  Co.  viem  the 

,  real  eontnetotiL 

Some  Peniwi  writers  have  denoimeed  Dr.  Logaa  as  being  tbe  nnwittiiig 
tool  of  the  Chilian  goremment  and  him  eonsidered  tha  folloiiiiig  letter  to 

'    Vice  PresidoBt  ICoatero  officious  and  cold  blooded.   While  he  did  not  know 
of  tho  p^iano  contract  made  the  day  of  his  report  he  did  know  much  of  the 
wtir  aims  of  Chile.    Moreover  hf  knew  that  Bolivia  was  about  to  sifrn  a  separ- 
ate peace  and  ho  believed   that  once  it   \va?<  pif^Ticd  C'hih'  wnuUl  oxact  even 
harsher  teruia  aud  that  it  was  iiuperativi*  to  chiso  iic^iotiatidHM  iiiinicilintcly 
by  accepting  the  bases  he  suggested.    Hit)  couiparitiuu  of  the  proposed  sale 
of  Taena^Ariea  to  tlia  purehase  hj  the  United  States  of  territories  captured 
from  Madeo  was  laddag  In  nnalogy,  for  Ttena*Ariea  was  purely  Peruvian 
in  popoktieiL  and  well  beiyond  tlie  leneh  of  tlio  stream  of  Cifallean  eolonisatioB. 
Executive  DoetmenU,  48tlk  Congress,  1st  Sesston,  Yol.  I,  No.  1,  Pt  1,  ppu 
66,  87. 

{ uiiuftit'ial ) 
Legation  of  the  Unthid  States 

Santiago,  Novi  nihcr  13,  l<><>.i 

Sir:  T  ask  the  privilege  to  waive  the  usual  diplomatic  formality, 
and  address  your  excellency  directly  upon  the  subject  which  must 
now  be  uppermoet  in  the  minds  of  all  Peruvians,  vis,  that  of  peace. 

Your  exeelleney  is  doubtle&s  aware  that  since  my  arrival  in  Chile 
I  have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  your  Ck»v- 
emment  and  the  arrangement  of  terms  of  peace  between  Peru  and 
Chile.  Diffienlties  which  seem  almost  insurmountable  have  up  to 
this  time  prevented  the  realization  of  my  desires. 

The  present  situation  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  Chili,  as  the 
result  of  my  mediation,  has  abandoned  the  demands  of  the  Trescot 
protocol,  and  has  consented  to  make  peace  upon  the  following;  terms: 
First,  absdluio  cession  of  Tai)araea  as  war  indemnity,  Chili  to  i)ay 
all  oi"  the  debts  of  the  prt)\  iin  e  iej^itiinately  following  it  under  the 
provisions  of  intcmationai  law,  althougli  she  refuses  to  make  any 
particular  stipulation  to  that  effect,  as,  being  already  committed 
to  it  by  various  public  declarations,  she  does  not  deem  it  necessary. 
Second,  the  acquisition  of  Tacna  and  Arica  by  purchase  for  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments. 

CUli  has  been  willing  to  treat  with  his  excellent  Sefior  Cal- 
dei6n  upon  these  terms,  and  to  reoogniie  his  Oovemment  as  the 
legal  Ooivemment  of  Pern.  Sefior  Calderon,  however,  has  con* 
stiintly  refused  the  stipulation  relating  to  Tacna  and  Arica,  aa  he 
has  had  no  evidence  that  the  people  would  indorse  it.  I  have  pro- 
|M>.scd  various  compromises  to  reconcile  the  difterenee  between  the 
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parties,  and  at  one  time  I  thought  that  success  was  aboat  to  attend 
my  efforts.  For  reasons  not  necessary  to  go  over  at  this  time,  hov- 
ever,  all  these  have  failed,  until  at  this  moment  it  seems  that  the 
parties  are  farther  apart  than  ever. 

I  need  not  state  to  your  excellency  the  deep  distress  of  the  Peni- 
vian  people,  as  you  are  as  familiar  with  their  sad  state  as  my^aelf. 
My  object  in  writing  you  is  to  luake  one  last  effort  to  briivj  alx)ut 
a  peace  through  the  recognition  of  the  Government  whica  your 
excellency  represents. 

Chile  now  claims  that  your  excellency's  proclamation  oi  (JctulKT 
14  l  ist,  calling  an  election  for  members  to  a  new  congress,  virtually 
cleciarcs  that  Senor  Cakleron  has  no  authority  to  treat  for  pe^iee, 
but  that  that  faculty  is  resen'cd  to  the  cmw^wss  alone.    1  cannot 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  i)roclamation  is  meant  to  say  this, 
nor  can  I  believe  that  the  executive  has  not  a  right  to  make  a  treaty 
imder  the  constitution,  provided  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  congress 
afterwards  for  consideration.   Article  2  of  Chapter  I  of  the  con- 
stitution contains  a  general  provision  relating  to  the  alienation  of 
territory,  but  in  the  same  instmment,  and  in  a  subsequent  part, 
this  article  is  modified  in  a  very  important  way.  Article  11  of 
Chapter  XI  gives  the  executive  the  right  to  make  treaties  and  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations,  and  this  right  carries  with  it,  logically  and 
legally,  the  right  to  make  those  treaties  effective,  hy  any  neoessaty 
means.  Thus,  if  a  peace  treaty  is  to  he  made,  undoubtedly  the 
right  is  implied  to  sequestrate  the  national  territory,  if  it  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  the  treaty.  In  Artlde  16  of  Chapter  VIII 
the  Congress  is  given  the  faculty  of  approving  or  disapproving 
treaties  of  peace,  &c.,  made  by  the  execuUve.   There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  legal  right  of  the  executive  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  to  sequestrate  territory  if  it  be  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplLsh  the  making  of  the  treaty.   The  right  of  ratification  or 
rejection  is  distinctly  rcser\^ed  to  the  Congress. 

Under  the  construction  of  your  proclamation  heretofore  men- 
tioned, however,  Chili  declares  the  inexi)ediency  of  treating  with 
Senor  Calderon,  even  if  the  terms  thcTrisolves  were  agreed  upon. 
The  situation  to  me  api)ears  critical  lu  tlie  extrcnie  Internal  dis- 
orders, through  the  action  of  Iglesias  and  the  exported  arrival  of 
Pi^rola,  are  imminent  in  Peru,  and  threaten  to  annihilate  all  that 
has  been  or  will  be  left  by  the  conquering  army.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  Qovemment  erected  under  either  o£  those  leaders  would  be 
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pledged  to  make  a  peace  iar  more  detrimental  to  Peru  than  that 
pi  unused  through  my  own  negotiation. 

As  yon  are  also  aware,  the  Bolivian  Con!Li:ross  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution determining  tu  make  a  truce,  whicli  will  soon  l)e  followed, 
probably,  by  a  peace.  It  in  within  my  knowiedg-e  that  Chili,  for 
reasons  connected  with  her  own  i)olicy,  is  willin«^  to  mnke  a  truce 
with  Bolivia,  thoutrh  she  will  deny  it  to  Peru.  Under  the  general 
laws  of  nations,  allies  are  bound  to  protect  each  other  in  the  mak- 
ing of  peace,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  if  Bolivia,  in  view  of  the 
absolute  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  struggle,  can  be  made  to 
believe  that  Peru  is  resisting  the  inevitable  and  is  thereby  likely 
to  bring  utter  destruction  upon  both  nations,  she  will  find  a  strong 
justification  in  breaking  the  alliance.  In  the  event  of  the  alliance 
being  broken  hy  the  withdrawal  of  Bolivia,  Fera  will  doubtless  he 
compelled  to  sabmit  to  very  severe  terms  of  settlement. 

I  do  not  assume  to  speak  from  official  knowledge  in  what  I  am 
now  about  to  say,  but  simply  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  con- 
sequenees  of  a  failure  of  Peru  to  aecept  the  Chilian  terms  of  peace 
within  a  very  short  time.  I  have  obtained  from  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment, as  before  said,  a  bona  fide  offer  to  pay  Peru  $10,000,000 
cash  for  Taena  and  Arica.  This  offer  was  obtained  for  Senor  Cal- 
deron's  immediate  acceptance.  But  it  is  not  a  standing  offer  of 
peace.  Upon  the  eonlrary.  I  have  every  reason  lo  believe  that  if 
no  settlemeiU  is  reached  until  the  Peruvian  Congreiss  assembles  in 
March  next,  that  Peru  \sili  be  comi)cllcd  to  cede  Tarapaca  and 
Taena  and  Arica,  with  out  the  payment  of  any  money  indemnity  at 
all.  If  Senor  Calderon  could  at  once  be  legally  em  jx)  we  red  by  your 
excel li  iuy  to  accept  these  terms  of  peace,  T  believe  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment would  feel  itself  under  moral  obligation  to  me  to  pay 
this  amount  to  Peru,  if,  however,  the  war  is  prolonged  for  four 
or  five  months  longer,  Chili  will  undoubtedly  claim  a  just  right  to 
increase  her  demands. 

As  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  allies  would  seem  to  be 
entirely  useless,  from  a  total  lack  of  all  resources  to  continue  the 
war  sttceessfttily,  and  as  it  seems  certain  that  no  belligerent  inter- 
ference by  outside  nations  is  to  take  place,  it  appears  to  me,  your 
ezoellency,  that  every  motive  prompts  to  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  terms  which  I  ^ncerely  believe  to  be  more  favorable  to  Peru 
than  those  which  will  be  offered  later,  when  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  allies  must  of  necessity  accept  any  conditions  offered  to  them. 
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Your  ezeelleney  will  exenae  me  for  the  fnnknea  with  whidt  I 
speak.  I  am  laboring  for  the  interests  of  your  excellency's  people; 
and  if  it  were  only  the  que^ctioii  of  saving  $10,000,000  to  the  Pem- 
Tian  treasury,  it  would  be  a  powerful  motive  for  action  in  this 

terrible  cri-sis.  But  when  we  consider  the  personal  suflPerini?  of  the 
people  ainl  the  utter  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  seems  to  me 
there  o  >.'rit  not  to  be  a  moment's  hesitation  about  eloe»iug  the 
stru^le  at  oiu*e. 

My  Ciovernmeut  has  constantly  mainta ined  that  it  would  bt*  bet- 
ter i'<»r  tlie  ultimate  interests  of  butii  i'iuli  and  the  allies  to  settle 
the  "nirstion  at  ivvue  upon  the  basis  of  a  money  in<h  nniity.  without 
the  (^--^ion  ot  territory.  The  (loveniment  oi  Chili  does  not  concur 
in  that  opinion,  and  such  beinjz  the  fact  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
matter.  The  practical  question  at  i^isue  is,  liave  the  allies  the  power 
to  resist  the  demand  for  territory?  As  there  can  no  longer  be  a 
doubt  that  they  have  not,  then  the  wia«r  plan  is  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable and  to  obtain  as  many  advantages  as  possible.  By  an  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  Chilian  terms  the  siuSenngs  of  the  Peru- 
vians from  an  army  of  occupation  will  cease  at  once,  and  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000  will  be  placed  in  the  Peruvian  treasoiy,  which,  it 
is  my  fear,  will  not  be  reeeived  if  the  aetUement  is  postpoiied  until 
the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  stipulated  to  pay  Mezieo  for  the  great  and 
rich  territory  in  which  are  embraced  California,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico  the  snm  of  $15,000,000.  The  district  of  Taena  and  Ariea 
has  but  little  intrinsic  value— no  guano,  no  nitntes,  and  bat  small 
agricnltnral  possibilities.  It  is  not  even  important  to  Pern  as  a 
military  point  in  the  protection  of  her  territory.  Tet  Chili  offere 
to  pay  for  it  two-thirds  the  sum  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
territor}'  incomparably  greater  in  extent  and  richer  in  resources 
than  Taena  and  Arica. 

I  could  have  made  peace  nearly  two  months  ajro  if  Senor  Cal- 
deron  would  have  accepted  these  terms.  How  much  i>ersonal  siiffer- 
iiif^  iias  been  endured,  how  much  more  Peruvian  wealth  has  been 
lost  in  these  two  months  your  excenem  v  can  judge  as  well  as  I. 

To  >>enor  Caldi  i  n  s  unwillin^nicss  to  comply  with  the  side  of 
Taena  and  Arica  there  is  now  added  the  other  ditliiculty  herein 
alluded  to,  viz,  the  fcelint;  oi  tlie  Chilian  (Joveniment  that,  in  view 
of  your  excellency's  proclamation,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  treating  with  him.  But  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  presents 
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itself «  which  is,  for  ymr  excellency  to  immedUtely  send  a  fomial 
X>ower  to  Senor  Caldeitm  to  accept  the  Chilian  terms.  I  beg  leave 
to  earnestly  recommend  this  measure  to  your  excellency.   As  the 

representative  of  a  Goveniraent  which  throujjhout  this  whole  strug- 
gle has  -most  anxiously  desired  to  lend  its  aid  low;ird  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  dividing  them,  and  as  one  who  has 
studied  the  whole  situation  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  on  record  my  recommendation  to  this  effect. 

Both  in  my  official  and  personal  character,  I  assure  your  excel- 
lency of  my  entire  willingness  to  render  any  assistance  \nthin  my 
power,  in  the  best  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  Re- 
publics of  the  Pacific. 
I  embrace, 

C.  A.  LOQAN 

No.  80.  AIanifesto  of  the  *^Pkac£  Club''  of  Lima 

Jeaiuay  19, 1888 

INTBODUCTION  AND  80UBCE.— Early  in  1883  a  movement  to  secure 
peace  was  headed  by  Mjurael  Igleeias,  aa  influential  dtiien  of  nortbern  Peru 
wlio  had  been  in  a  nulitaty  priaon  colony  in  Chile.   He  called  a  prorialona] 
conj^reaB  at  Cajamarca  which  named  him  supreme  chief  with  the  title  of 
**  Regenerator. "    A  prace  club  was  formed  in  Lima  and  the  manifesto  below 
was  issued  follnwirtf^  the  distribution  of  copies  of  Dr.  Lofjan 's  lotter  tt»  Sr. 
Montero  which  had  fiulod  all  hope  of  intervention  by  the  United  8tntes.  ..Ex- 
ecutive Documents,  4Sth  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Pt.  1,  p.  92. 
•  •••••••• 

As  truth  can  no  more  be  bettered  by  lalsehood  than  was  Salmo- 
neus  able  to  imitate  the  rays  (probably  lightening j  of  heaven,  the 
hour  of  truth  has  at  last  arrived.  For  this  reason  we  have  derided 
to  reproduce  the  letter  of  the  American  minister,  Logan,  to  Bear- 
Admiral  Montero. 

This  reproduction  is  for  the  people,  because  the  journal  in  which 
it  appeared  has  been  exhausted,  with  the  notable  eireumstanee  ih&t 
to^y  not  a  single  copy  is  to  be  found. 

In  order  that  the  Peruvian  public  may  read,  meditate,  and  re- 
solve quickly,  we  insert  it. 

[Then  follows  the  note  of  Dr.  Logan  to  Sr.  Montero]*^ 

Whoever  studies  this  document  cannot  do  less  than  clearly  see 
where  lies  truth,  where  lies  error;  where  is  safety,  and  where  ruin. 

Bee  0apn,  Doe.  79. 
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Those  who  entertamed  placid  iUusons  of  all  whiefa  was  to  eome 
of  the  American  legation,  to-day  that  the  same  legation  preaents 
the  naked  truth,  find  it  neeessarsr  to  attack  it  with  vigor  and  pa- 
tinaeity. 

Upon  this  account  the  advocates  of  the  conclasion  of  the  war  do 
not  need  more  persuasion  than  the  authorized  word  of  the  American 
niiiiistcr. 

And  all  Wiose  who  presen-e  love  of  country,  oi  home,  oi  difrniiy, 
and  of  liberty,  will  enthusiastically  hasten  to  augment  the  ranks 
of  the  advocates  o(  peace. 

Beoaiise  in  this  alone  is  to  be  found  the  tranquillity,  the  paci- 
fication, and  the  resurrection  of  Peru. 

Without  peace  there  exist  only  rum  and  proloiitjjation  of  slavery 
for  a  people  who  by  so  many  titles  are  called  to  a  higher  destiny. 

The  Directory  of  the  Peace  Cluh 

Lima,  Janmry  19, 1883. 

No.  81.   Lbtt£R  from  Jose  Aktonio  Layalle  on 
Chokillas  Conferbncb 

Mudl  88,  1883 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— The  two  persons  most  responsible  for 
the  Treaty  of  Anedik  wMdt  teehaieally  aided  the  war  were  Jovino  NoToa  for 
Chile  and  Uamid  Igleaias  for  Peru.  Novoa  of  eouree  was  wdl  iaskmetod 
hie  govemnmt  and  he  daared  moat  of  hia  ooufideiieeB  witii  Admiral  Liya«li^ 
military  commander  at  Lima.  Am  aooa  ae  the  party  of  Iglesias  got  any  follow- 
ing Jo?^  Antonio  Lnvnllp  rnmr  from  captivity  in  Chile  to  become  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  for  Gouerul  Ii'lpniu.s,  an  old  frirnd  and  teacher.  In  nrdor 
to  arrive  at  tlit-  moaning  of  tho  ruakt-rs  of  the  Treaty  of  AnciSn  it  will  l>*» 
necessary  to  follow  its  evolution  ironi  tlie  n^otiations  of  Lavalie  and  Novoa. 

Tentative  proposals  suggested  by  Minister  Treseot  and  Ht,  Logan  may 
have  suggested  the  basis  for  some  of  the  proristons  later  written  into  the 
treaty,  bnt  none  of  the  diplomats  from  the  United  Btatce  had  aajthing  to  do 
with  drawing  up  or  discussing  any  of  its  terras.  In  fact  they  were  ignotaat 
of  the  Novoa-Lavalle  parleys.  The  United  States  did  not  even  r»voirnifc 
the  prfsidcnry  of  General  Iglesias  until  long  after  peace  was  sipued.  Under 
President  Arthur  and  Secretary  Frelin^huysen  our  government  remained 
absolutely  aloof  in  the  treaty  uiscugsions. 

The  Ameriean  minister  in  Lima,  Mr.  James  Partridge,  however,  did  give 
an  anti-cHmax  to  previous  eirorts.ce  He  had  eome  to  tdma  withont  aay  in- 
stmetions  and  nneertain  as  to  which  government  he  was  accredited.  These 
facts  he  soon  indisereetly  divulged.  In  January  1883  he  asked  permission  to 
go  to  Areqttipa,  the  headquarters  of  Admiral  Montero,  to  seenre  exeqnalnn 

•*8ee  sopra,  Doc  78,  introduetion. 
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for  i:K>nie  (Tonsiil?  n&ying  that  wliilo  there  he  would  broach  the  subject  of  peac>e 
terms.  He  then  decided  not  to  go  and  urged  the  Chilean  envoys  in  Linaa  to 
mtikm  peftM  on  Hi*  baib  of  th*  oeinoB  of  T«nipa«4,  mad  the  sale  or  cenion 
9t  TMU^Avies  to  Boiivia  or  its  amUnliiaHoB.  A»  »  a^ponte  peace  wtm  whault 
mislnM  with  Bottnlft  fho  mttgmthm  nwe  aoi  iraQ  takn.  Ho  thob  advM 
tte  bolH^OMiti  to  aofotiftto  diiwilj  without  tho  intotTBiiljoa  of  OBjr  othor 
country. 

Then  Minister  Pariridff<»  took  a  ^tnin^'f  rour.^\'^'    He  called  a  secret  meet- 
ing  of  the  diplomatic  corps  wltir  h  wan  atteudtHl  by  reprcaentativf^s  of  England, 
Frasee,  and  Italy,  at  whieh  it  waa  the  consenaua  of  opinion  that  the  intereated 
MQtnl  ptfiiion  ■hoold  iatvfono  to  oitaUiA  potee.  Bono  of  fho  miaioton 
■poke  witli  gnat  fwUog  upon  tho  long  oeegpotUm  of  Pern  hj  Chile,  but  the 
BritUh  miniater  while  ogfeobg  with  the  leet  oi  to  tho  neoeeri^  of  patoe 
atttted  that  he  did  not  know  with  whom  Chile  could  treat  If  ahe  wished  to. 
The  Italian  Ttiin!st*»r  wft<<  named  to  make  a  report  of  thr  f»*»n«««i  of  the  meet- 
in^E^  to    be  seat  to  tlie   several  hon^  chancelloricd.    Tina  alxjrtive  move  for 
li^aropean  intervention  made  at  the  inatance  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  was  immediately  nipped  in  the  bud.   Secretary  Frelinghujscai 
pTomptly  dinvowed  the  oet  of  Portridgo  oitd  gnuited  him  o  leave  of  absence 
piwvionalj  aAed  for  and  made  it  offeetiwe  on  ^  next  boat  to  Paiwma. 

The  fitoeretory  of  State  waa  now  quite  ruffled.    After  explaining  to  the 
Senate  and  to  foreign  chanoellorioa  that  the  act  was  unauthorized  he  aaked 
for  an  interview  with  the  Chilean  minister  in  Washington,  Sr.  Godoi.    Godoi  V 
prcdecessH)r,  Martinez  in  a  note  of  leave  taking  had  made  some  criticism  ot 
Minister  Trescot  which  Frelinghuy»eu  conMdered  impertinent  and  he  bluntly 
demaaaded  that  tiie  vnnoike  bo  withdrawn.  He  plainly  infonned  the  CSiileaa 
miairtcr  that  the  poraidoas  proloagatioa  of  tho  war  might  canae  an  inter- 
vant&on  mneh  aa  each  a  atep  woold  ho  dialiked  hy  Uio  ITnited  States.  Of  course 
the  answer  to  this  was  that  there  was  no  government  in  Peru  with  which  Chile 
could  treat.    If  the  weak  policy  of  Frelinghuysen  invited  the  inttrvontion 
of  European  powers  in  the  war  such  a  policy  would  be  harder  to  explain  to 
the  Benaie  than  was  the  policy  of  Blaine  whose  purpose  ^ras  to  preclude  such 
intervention. 

After  October  18  Chilaaai  leadora  began  to  make  a  aaiioaa  effort  to  make 
poaeo  witii  Pern.  Preaidmit  Saato  Maria  feared  tho  jdlow  f e^er  in  Pern  and 
the  fhtTig*«*g  attitode  of  8eeretof7  Frelinfl^oyaen.  Sr.  Calderdn  would  not 
sign  away  the  territory  required  for  peace,  .\dmiral  Montero  had  stated  pub- 
licly that  he  would  bum  off  his  right  arm  before  he  would  do  so,  and  General 
Andres  Cdct  res,  tho  other  of  the  three  leaders  of  romnants  of  Peruvian  forces, 
could  not  1)6  caught  in  the  mouutaiuji.  Chile  now  turned  its  attention  tu  Geu- 
eral  Iglesias,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Oajamarea  nnattachod  to  any  guano  group, 
wlio  waa  wiUiag  to  bmIw  peace.  Ljndi  aeeniod  a  deflection  of  part  of  Geneial 
OlceNa'  men  in  favor  of  Geneval  Iglcaiaa  who  had  but  four  hundred  men 
paid  tnm,  hia  own  money.  Later  monej  waa  fnmiahod  liim  !^  Chile  and  no 

40  This  caused  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Lima  where 
it  waa  wondered  if  tho  United  Stotea  had  suddenly  abandoned  the  MoBioe 
Doctrine.  9onth  American  writora  uaaallj  treat  Mr.  Partridge 'a  diplomacj 
with  considerable  hilarity. 
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constitutional  reqairements  were  placed  on  him  m  they  had  been  oa  Sr.  Cul- 
derdn. 

At  the  fint  diteuaaions  between  Iglenas  and  8r.  NoToa,  whidi  were  private, 
NovM  pNMBted  tcntetive  btfw  Idtr  peace,  or  nite  tot  the  wUMnsmA  ftm 
Linft  of  Chilean  troop*.  UBagned  ptopoMda  were  meide  on  the  htmm  «(: 

( 1 )  unconditiooal  eieeion  of  Tarapac4  to  Chile,  (2)  aale  of  TMM-Arica  for 

10,000,000  iK>909  on  payments,  (3)  that  CSiile  was  not  to  assume  any  indebted- 
nesa  of  territories  rwcive<l  but  to  complete  thf»  jyur^Tio  contract*  ma«^e  ih^ 
(Chilean  govenunent,  (4)  Chile  would  continue  administt  rin^'  the  L<il>.>s  Islnid* 
until  the  1,000,000  tons  of  guano  were  shipped,  but  as  eoou  aa  the  treaty  of 
peaoe  elionld  bo  ittiM  Pom  «m  to  leoaftve  iifty  per  oent  of  the  mamj  re- 
eeived— the  enm  Chile  waa  i^pp^jiag  to  Foraviaa  nortgagee,  (5)  later  liniiiM 
would  be  made  to  settle  eonunereial  relatione  and  private  war  doian 

On  March  27  at  ChoxiUaB,  a  eabnrb  of  Lima,  the  first  formal  eonfereaee 
was  held  where  Sr.  Novon  r<»pre9ented  Chile  and  Br!».  I^aTallp  nnd  Castro  Zal- 
divar,  the  latter  a  brother-in-law  of  Iglesias,  n  pn  aented  Geiu  ml  I<;]t  siaa,  The 
results  of  the  conference  as  represented  by  L^valle  to  Igksias  follow.  Trans- 
lated from  B&lnes,  Guerra  M  Padfica,  VoL  III,  pp.  413,  14. 

I  went  perfectly  prepared  for  what  might  be  the  first  and  the 
last  meeting,  because,  knowing  the  conditions  eomtained  in  the  note 
sent  to  you  at  Gajamarea  and  those  that  were  imposed  upon  Sr. 
Calderdn  in  Chile;  knowing  by  the  worthy  letter  whidi  you  wrote 
to  Sr.  Castro  the  3d  of  March  your  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  debt  of  Peru,  and  finnly  resolyed  on  my  part  not  to  sign 
anything  that  was  unworthy  of  you  and  of  me,  and  above  all  noth- 
ing that  would  not  produce  for  our  unfortunate  country  pmedal 
results  and  the  great  benefits  of  a  lasting  peace  that  would  at  the 
same  time  insure  external  peace  and  internal  order.  I  judged  that 
my  interview  with  Sefior  Kovoa  would  result  in  reeeiving  his  ulti- 
malum,  refusing  it,  in  ending  all  negotiations  and  enduring  the 
consequences  which  its  rupture  might  bring  to  the  nation  and  to 
us  personally. 

Fortunately  it  dicln  t  turn  out  that  way.  Senor  Novoa  permitted 
me  to  ?ive  a  long  expasilion  of  the  situation  of  Pern  witli  l  espect 
to  Ciiiie,  to  the  whole  world  and  to  its  own  internal  makeup:  of 
your  situation  witli  ]  ( s]ieet  to  your  own  country,  to  foreign  nations 
and  to  Chile;  to  deduce  theretrom  the  vital  necessity  for  you  to 
treat  on  better  terms  tiiaii  those  mnde  to  Senor  Calderon.  and  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  Chile  to  give  them  to  you  if  she  wished  to 
arrive  at  i)eace  with  you,  for  if  you  were  to  do  the  same  as  Sr. 
Calderon  the  formation  of  your  government  were  useless  if  not 
prejudicial  to  Peru. 

Here  I  opened  the  discussion  and  Senor  Novoa  followed  me  m 
it  on  these  two  points:  foreign  debt  and  Tacna>Ariea. 
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"With  respect  to  the  first  I  stated  categoricaU^r  that  Peru  should 
perish  father  than  saye  herself  by  abandoning  the  rights  of  those 
who  had  trusted  in  her  honor;  that  to  pay  Chile  the  war  indemnity 
-with  what  was  not  hers  would  be  an  infamons  aet  on  the  part  even 
of  an  obseore  individual,  and  much  more  so  for  a  nation;  that  I 
would  never  sign  a  peace  that  did  not  protect  the  rights  of  the 
creditors  of  Peru ;  and  that,  although  I  should  wish  to,  I  could  not 
for  the  only  authorization  which  we  have,  the  only  instruction 
which  we  had  from  you  was  to  protect  those  rights,  in  support  of 
which  my  colleague  handed  to  Sr.  Novoa  your  admirable  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  which  visibly  affected  Sr.  Novoa. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point  I  stated  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Tarapaca  and  of  Tquique  which  did  not  represent  more  than  riehes, 
althoufrh  immense,  didn't  matter  to  me,  but  th;it  of  Taena-Ariea 
horrified  me ;  a  man  can  sell  his  house  or  his  lands  or  give  them 
away,  but  a  man  cannot  sell  nor  cede  his  brothers;  I  discussed  the 
necessity  or  convenience  to  Chile  of  obtaining  those  provinces  and 
finally  I  showed  him  that  there  might  be  formulas  for  all  which 
without  changing  the  essence  of  things  might  save  injuring  all  those 
sensibilities  {salvasen  tttdaa  Uu  susceptihUidades).  Senor  Novoa 
aeoepted  the  discussion  on  these  points  and  after  a  very  long  and 
detailed  discussion  I  concluded  by  proposing  to  him  (I  was  sor- 
prised  at  my  own  audacity)  the  following  modifications  to  the  ulti- 
matum which  by  the  way  now  is  not  one. 

"Peru  cedes  to  Chile  in  payment  of  war  indemnity  the  provinces 
of  Tarapaei  and  Iquique  with  all  the  depodts  of  guano  and  nitrate 
which  they  contain  50%  of  the  product  of  which  CShile  will  apply 
to  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru  until  it  is  paid,  and  as  the  product  of 
the  Lobos  Islands  are  also  involved,  Peru  cedes  to  Chile  said  de- 
posits (not  the  islands)  in  order  that  their  products  may  be  ap- 
plied to  her  creditors  in  equal  proportion. 

**The  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  will  remain  in  the  power  of 
Chile  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  o£  which  {al  fin  de  los  cuales)  a 
plebiscite  will  be  held  by  which  their  inhabitants  will  decide  if  they 
wish  to  return  to  Peru  or  be  annexed  to  Chile  or  to  another  nation." 

This  is  not  a  formal  copy  of  articles  for  no  text  was  prepared, 
just  the  bare  ideas.  Sr.  Novoa  objected  at  length  to  hnWi  condi- 
tions, but  he  didn't  refuse  them,  agreeing  finally  to  tr le^mph  to 
his  government  for  instructions  upon  points  so  different  from  those 
accepted  by  it  and  which  he  had  supposed  would  never  have  to  be 
diseussed  tfga^ffr 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  CONSEQUENCES  OF 

THE  TREATY  OF  AN  CON 

No.  82.  The  Treaty  of  Anoon 

October  20,  1883 

INTRODUCTION  A^T)  SOURCE^This  treaty  trrhnioally  enrled  the  war. 
However  it  did  not  end  hf)stilitics,  nJid  one  of  its  uii ful tilled  articles,  commoalj 
called  the  plcbincite  clause,  was  thn  cause  of  forty  yLart*  uf  bitterness. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  Tarapac4  was  regarded  lost  to  Peru 
and  the  qoestion  of  peao^  hinged  arooiid  ^  dlapoidtioii  of  TMB»>Aiiai  aid 
the  iettieniMit  of  th«  Peruvian  debts  aeeored  bj  noxtgages  on  goaoo  and 
nitrate  deposits.  On  Iforch  28,  1882,  Chile  had  made  an  agreement  with  tts 
holders  of  nitrate  deposits  in  Tarapaei  by  which  roost  of  the  mines  which 
had  been  nationalized  by  the  Poru\'ian  law  of  monopoly  were  returned  to  their 
private  owners.  Chile  refused  to  assume  all  the  indebtedness  of  Tarapaci 
or  all  that  secured  by  mortgages  on  deposits  of  guano  in  other  parts  of  Peru. 
Since  February  9,  18S2,  ChUo  had  been  selling  guano  and  giving  half  the 
net  returns  to  those  holders  of  mortgages  on  guaao  who  legistered  their  dains 
in  a  manner  pxeseribed.  Oule  xenooneed  all  ftuther  obligation  for  kens 
against  the  depoints  of  Tarapaei  than  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the  proessds 
would  pay.  It  was  this  sharing  equally  in  the  sale  of  Peruvian  gnaao  bj 
Chile  and  the  creditors  of  Peru  that  caused  Spfr^^tary  Blaine  to  say  that  th** 
war  was  for  the  creditors  of  Peru,  mostly  lOiigUsh.^f  Tlie  Peruvian  dep  )-!t- 
on  the  Lobos  Islands  were  to  be  retained  under  Chilean  administration  unUi 
the  completion  of  the  shipments  of  the  miHioa  tons,  but  Chile  agreed  to  give 
to  Pern  upon  the  xatiikatioa  of  the  treaty  the  fifty  per  esnt  then  being  ie> 
esived  from  the  sales  of  guano  on  Lobos  Islands  by  the  govsmment  of  GUIs. 

While  the  financial  provimons  of  the  treaty  brought  a  storm  of  protest  from 
foreign  governments  the  part  wliich  endangered  most  its  ratification  was  that 
regarding  Tarna-Arica.  In  the  first  ncrrotiationa  for  peace,  the  Lackawanw 
conference,  Chile  demanded  junt  the  difmrming  of  Arica,  expecting  at  that 
time  the  cession  of  only  Tarapac4.  By  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  of  V^ina  del 
Mar  Tacna-Axica  was  to  be  hdd  for  ten  yean  and  then  Peru  waa  to  pay 
Chile  twenty  million  pssos  indemnity  and  leave  Arica  forever  nnfortilled.  la 
the  summary  of  the  negotiations  xnade  by  Dr.  Logan  is  seen  for  the  first  tinw 
the  suggestion  of  a  plebiscite  as  a  method  of  determining  the  future  ownership 
of  Tacna-Arica.  There  were  no  Chileans  iu  the  region,  but  if  Tiitrntr?  were 
developed  there  us  in  TarapacA  there  soon  would  be.  Dr.  Ijogan  also  sug- 
gested the  sale  of  the  r^ion  to  Bolivia. 

v«  Bee  introduotion  to  Doe.  No.  47,  sopia. 
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The  plebiscite  solution  seemed  to  meet  two  requirements  for  peace.  Peru 
would  not  cede  definitely  Tacna-Arica.   The  Peruvian  peace  commisaioncr  said 
that  he  could  sell  laadi  uid  propertiea,  hat  eonld  not  thw  dispose  of  his 
brothete  and  sistofs.  Cfliile  hed  to  eontinne  oeeapying  fho  rsgion  for  military 
reasons,  aa  an  outpost  and  protection  for  the  rich  nitrate  pxUo,  Tarapaei. 
The  postponttip:  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  provinces  was  therefore  an  ex- 
pedient.   In  Chile  the  plebiscite  elniisf>  was  understood  in  two  ways.  The 
president  ?aid  that  it  was  iiurely  a  deferred  annexation  because  he  thought 
that  within  ten  years  the  region  would  be  completely  Chileanizcd.    He  had 
in  mind  the  rapid  colonisation  of  Tarapadl  by  nitrate  workers  after  it  was 
eaptared.   The  congress  of  Chile  accepted  the  plebiscite  plan  for  different 
Teaaons.  The  ministry  explained  that  Taena-Ariea  was  being  secured  in  order 
then  to  cede  it  to  Bolivia  as  a  reeompense  for  Atacama  (Anto&gasta).  This, 
it  explained,  would  satisfy  Bolivia  which  country  would  have  a  better  outlet 
to  the  .«iea  than  Atacama  and  would  serve  as  a  buffer  against  revindication  of 
the  captured  nitrate  coast  by  Peru.^^ 

In  Fcru  since  the  population  of  Tacna-Arica  was  practically  all  Peruvian 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  an  election  at  the  end  of  ten  years  would 
leaidt  in  ttie  permaaent  retention  of  the  territory.  Thns  while  in  Chile  the 
pleboaeite  danse  was  considered  as  either  a  ndlitaix  expedient  or  a  disgvised 
eeasioii^^Ghileaa  tustorians  disagree  on  this  point — in  Peru  it  was  considered 
a  bona  fide  means  of  determining  the  diapoeitlon  of  the  provinces  and  accepted 
as  better  than  absoln to  o^^ssion. 

It  must  be  remeinbeied  however  that  the  Treaty  of  Anc6n  wns  nn  cpted  in 
Peru  and  ratified  by  a  small  faction  of  that  vanquished  and  disorganized 
eoontry.   On  Maj  3  the  plebiscite  arrangement  regarding  Tasna-Ariea  was 
agreed  to  by  representatives  of  Chile  and  General  Iglenas.   Chile  then  ftir- 
nished  htm  mon^  to  equip  aa  army  and  smt  a  force  against  General  C&ceras 
defeating  him  at  Hnamanchueo  in  July  1883.  Iglesias  tiien  moved  down  to 
the  coast,  seeured  the  port  of  Trujillo,  set  up  a  {▼nTemment  and  asked  for 
recognition.    The  United  States  ignored  his  cablegram  asking  for  recognition, 
and  few  other  countries  recognized  him.    The  final  draft  of  the  treaty  was 
made  at  Anedn  and  was  signed  in  Liima  October  20.   Chile  withdrew  her  troops 
from  the  dty  and  port,  but  left  an  army  near  to  protect  the  faction  of  Iglesias 
and  sent  another  force  against  Montero  who  was  holding  out  at  Areqnipa. 
This  move  toward  Arecfnipa  waa  also  directed  at  Bolivia  n^re  a  truce  was 
pending.    The  following  text  is  from  comparisons  of  several  texts  including 
Bdlnes,  G^ierra  dr!  Parifico,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  521-524  and  from  the  texts  in  the 
Caie  of  P<  ru,  Exhibits,  Vol.  II,  pp.  174-176.    There  is  no  difference  in  the 
Spanish  text  in  the  Case  of  Chile,   Following  the  text  in  English  the  Spanish 
version  of  Article  III  is  given. 

Article  1.  The  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
Bepublics  of  Chile  and  Peru  to  be  reestablished. 

Article  2.  The  Repuhlic  of  Peru  cedes  to  the  Republic  of  Chile 
m  perpetuity  and  unconditionally  the  territory  of  the  littoral  pro- 

71  Bulnes,  Qonz&lo,  Guerra  del  Facifico,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  494. 
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vince  of  TarB|>ac&,  the  boundaries  of  which  are,  on  the  north  tht 
rayine  and  River  CamaroneH.  on  the  south  the  ravine  and  Rhrer  ^ 
on  the  east  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  on  the  west  the  Paieifie 

ocean. 

Article  3.  The  territory  of  the  provmees  of  Taena  and  Ariea, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kiver  Saina  from  its  source  in  the 
Cordilleras  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  to  its  mouth  at  the  sea,  oo 
the  south  by  the  ravine  and  River  Cama  rones,  on  the  east  by  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia,  and  on  the  west  the  Paeific  Oeean,  shall 
continue  in  the  possession  of  Chile  and  subject  to  Chilean  laws  and 
authority  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  of  peace.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  that  term  a  plebiscite  will  decide  by  popular  vote 
whether  the  territory  of  the  above-mentioned  provinces  is  to  remain 
definitely  under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  Chile  or  is  to 
continue  to  constitute  a  part  of  Peru.  That  country  of  the  two, 
to  which  the  i)rovinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  remain  annexed,  shall 
pay  to  the  other  ten  million  pesos  of  Chilean  silver  or  of  Peruvian 
soles  of  equal  weight  and  finenoss. 

A  special  protocol,  whicii  siiall  ht  r ouMdered  an  mtofiral  part  of 
the  present  treaty,  will  prosfribe  the  manner  in  which  the  plebiscite 
should  be  carried  out.  and  the  terms  and  time  for  the  payment  of 
the  ten  millions  by  the  nation  which  remains  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

Article  4.  In  compliance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  supreme 
decree  of  February  9,  1882,  by  which  the  Qovemment  of  Chile 
ordered  the  sale  of  one  million  tons  of  guano,  the  net  prooeeds  of 
which,  after  deducting  the  expenses  and  other  disbursements,  as 
referred  to  in  Article  13  of  said  decree,  will  be  divided  in  equal 
parts  between  the  Qovemment  of  Chile  and  those  eieditois  of  Peru 
whose  claims  appear  to  be  guaranteed  by  lien  on  the  guano.  The 
sale  of  the  million  tons  of  guano  referred  to  in  the  previous  para- 
graph being  completed,  the  Government  of  Chile  will  continue  pay- 
ing over  to  the  Peruvian  creditors  50  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  guano,  as  stipulated  in  the  above-mentioned  Article  13,  until 
the  extmction  of  the  debt  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  deposits  now 
he'mg  worked. 

The  proceeds  of  deposits  or  beds  that  may  be  hereafter  discovered 
in  the  territories  that  have  been  ceded  will  belong  exclusively  to 
Chile. 
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Article  5.  If,  in  the  territories  that  remain  in  powession  of  Pern, 
there  should  be  discovered  deposits  or  beds  of  gtiano,  in  order  to 
avoid  eompetition  in  the  sale  of  the  article  by  the  Governments  of 
Oliile  and  Pern,  the  two  Governments,  by  mutual  agreement,  will 
first  determine  the  proportion  and  conditions  to  wfaieh  each  of  them 
binds  itself  in  the  disposal  of  the  said  fertilizer. 

The  stipulations  in  the  pre('e(]in<?  i)ara«;raph  will  also  be  binding 
in  rej2:ard  to  the  existingr  ffuanu  now  known  and  which  may  remain 
over  in  the  Lobos  Islands  when  the  time  comes  for  delivcrinp:  up 
tliese  islands  to  the  Government  of  Peru,  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  Article  9  of  tlie  present  treaty. 

Article  6.  The  Peruvian  creditors,  to  whom  may  be  awarded  the 
proceedK  stipulated  in  Aiiicle  4.  must  submit  themselves,  in  proving 
their  titles  and  in  otiier  procedures,  to  the  regulations  stated  in 
the  supreme  decree  of  February  9,  1882. 

Article  7.  The  obligation  which  the  Government  of  Chile  accepts, 
in  accordance  with  Article  4,  to  deliver  over  50  i)er  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  guano  from  the  deposits  now  actually  being  worked, 
will  be  carried  out  whether  the  work  be  done  by  virtue  of  the  ex- 
isting contract  for  the  sale  of  one  million  tons  or  through  any  other 
contract,  or  at  account  of  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Article  8.  Beyond  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  the  ohligations  that  the  Chilean  Government  has  volun- 
tarily accepted  in  the  supreme  decree  of  March  28,  1882,  which 
relates  to  the  saltpetre  works  in  Tarapac&,  the  said  Government 
of  Chile  will  recognize  no  dehts,  whatever  their  nature  or  source, 
that  will  affect  the  new  territories  acquired  by  virtue  of  this  treaty. 

Article  9.  The  Lobos  Islands  will  remain  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Chile  until  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
cavation from  ejdsting  deposits  of  the  million  tons  of  guano,  in  con- 
formity with  Articles  4  and  7.  After  this  they  will  be  returned 
to  Peru. 

Article  10.  The  Oovemment  oi  Chile  declares  that  it  will  cede 
to  Peru,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  constitutional  ratilu  a- 
tion  and  exchange  of  the  present  treaty,  the  fifty  per  centum  {Per- 
taining to  Chile  from  the  proceeds  of  the  guano  of  the  Lobos 
Islands. 

Article  11.  Pendinc?  n  special  treaty  to  be  entered  upon,  mer- 
cantile relation.s  shall  be  maintained  on  the  same  footing  as  before 
AprU  5,  1879. 
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Article  12.  Indemnities  dne  by  Peru  to  Chileans,  who  may  hav« 
suffered  damages  on  account  of  the  war,  will  be  adjudged  bf  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  or  international  mixed  commifwion,  to  be 
appointed  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
in  the  manner  establidied  by  conventionB  recently  adjusted  between 
Chile  and  the  Qovemments  of  England,  France  and  Italy. 

Article  13.  The  contracting  Gkwemments  recognize  and  accept 
the  validity  of  all  administratiTe  and  judicial  acta  during  the  oe- 
cupation  of  Peru  arising  from  the  military  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Article  14.  The  present  treaty  will  be  ratified  and  the  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  m  tlie  city  of  Lima,  as  soon  as  possible  during  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  to  be  reckoned 
from  this  date. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  several  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  sit^iitnl  this  duplicate  and  affixed  their  private  seals. 

Done  in  Lima,  the  20th  of  October,  1879  A.D. 

Jo  vino  Novoa 
J.  A.  Lavalle 
Mariano  Castro  Zaldivar 

Spanish  Text  of  Akticlk  ITT,  The  PLEBiscrrE  Clause 
Art.  3.  El  territorio  de  las  provincias  de  Tacna  y  Arica,  que 
Jimitn,  por  el  norte,  con  el  no  Sama,  desde  su  nacimiento  in  las 
Cordilleras  limftrofes  con  Bolivia  liasta  su  desembocadura  en  el  mar; 
por  el  sur,  con  el  quebmdo  y  rio  de  Carnerones;  por  el  oriente,  con 
la  republica  de  Bolivia,  y,  por  el  poniente,  con  el  mar  Paeifieo,  eon- 
thuiara  posei'do  por  Chile  y  sujeto  a  la  legislacion  y  autoridades 
chilenas  durante  el  tcrmino  de  diez  anos  contados  desde  que  se  rati* 
ffque  el  presente  tratado  de  paz.  Expirado  este  pLaso  un  plebiscito 
dicidira,  en  votaci6n  popular,  si  el  territorio  de  las  provincias  refe- 
ridas  queda  definitivamente  del  dominio  y  soberania  de  Chile.  6 
si  continfia  siendo  parte  del  territorio  peruano.  Aquel  de  loa  dos 
paises  k  cuyo  favor  queden  anexadas  las  provincias  de  Tacna  y 
Arica,  pagari  al  otro  dici  millones  de  pesos  moneda  chilena  de 
plata,  6  soles  peruanos  de  igual  ley  y  peso  que  ella. 

Un  protocolo  especial,  que  ae  considerari  eomo  parte  integrante 
del  presente  tratado,  establecerft  la  forma  en  que  el  plebiscito  deba 
tener  lugar  y  los  t^rminos  y  plazos  en  que  hayan  de  pagarss  los 
diez  millones  por  el  pais  que  quede  duenode  las  provincias  de  Tacna 
y  Arica. 
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No.  83.  Truck  Pact  Betwebn  Cbjlr  akd  Bolivu 

April  4,  1884 

FNTKODUCTIOX  AND  SOURCE.— Chilean  troops  withdrew  from  Lima 
on  October  23,  1883,  and  it  was  occupied  by  Gteneral  Igleiii&s  on  the  same  da/. 
Callao  WM  tamed  over  to  the  new  rfiginift  Bbo.  Gbilean  foitws  www  ttttkaed 
in  the  salnirlMy  aad  oertain  luwpitato  in  Liam  wen  left  for  their  iu&  The 
aiun  of  300,000  pewe  a  niontk  waa  to  be  paid  for  the  mamtenaiMe  of  thoae 
troops,  wbidi  proved  embarraflaing  to  the  new  gOTemmeiit.  Sr.  Igleaias  hae 
been  severely  condemned  by  his  ronntrymen  for  accepting^  such  terms,  but 
with  the  growing  desire  of  the  officers  of  ncrtipation  to  hold  the  country  in- 
dt'flnitely  he  was  probably  mueh  more  of  a  patriot  than  a  tool  oi  the  enemies 
of  his  country  for  he  could  uot  have  remained  in  power  a  week  nor  could  the 
tveotj  hove  been  aigoed  without  the  Ghileaa  troopa  nearby. 

Wliilo  the  United  Statea  did  not  reeogniae  Preaideat  If^eaiaa  aooii  and 
Boeveta^j  FreUnghoyani  thought  the  flftj  per  eent  daaae  of  the  treaty  wna 
contTOiy  to  international  law  our  new  minister  to  Peru,  Ifr.  B,  L.  Fhelpi^  vraa 
inRtrtioted  not  to  hinder  ratification  "although  the  terms  were  at  variance 
with,  those  the  United  States  had  counseled.  "^2  The  minister  was  instructed 
to  express  the  opinion  unofflcially  that  Cliile  should  recognize  all  the  debts  of 
the  territory  conquered.  Eventually  mixed  commisaious  settled  most  of  the 
claSnia  ozoepi  the  Drqrfoa  daim  whieh  waa  bat  reeently  aettled. 

Kowa  waa  now  reeeived  tiiait  there  waa  a  probability  of  Soxopean  inter- 
vention to  proteat  the  Treaty  of  Anedn.  Ohile  determined  to  invade  BoHvio 
and  fbree  peace,  a  move  which  would  Ik*  a  convenient  continnatiion  of  the  eaai^ 
paigTi  affainpt  Arequipa  then  beincr  puHlic  l  f  inmrd.  The  Bolivian  commis^^ion- 
ers  then  accepted  the  trace.  Tranal&ted  from  Frescott,  £1  JProblema  Con- 
tii^entai,  pp.  308*313. 

T 

The  Bepublies  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  eeiebiate  an  indefinite  truee, 
and,  in  eonaeqnenee,  they  declare  the  state  of  war  terminated,  and 
that  the  same  eannot  he  again  carried  on  tmlesB  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  notifies  the  other,  with  at  least  one  year  of  anti- 
cipation, of  its  determination  to  resame  hostilities.  In  this  case 
the  notiiScation  shall  be  made  directly,  or  through  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  a  friendly  nation. 

li 

The  Bepnblic  of  Chile,  during  the  period  that  this  treaty  is  In 
force,  shall  cantinne  to  govern  according  to  Chilean  law,  the  ter* 
litories  situated  between  the  parallel  23*  S.  and  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Loa. .  . 

[Here  follows  deteiiption  of  boundary  line  of  Bolivia's  foxmer  UttoraL] 
f  *  Home  IhcutMTUtf  48tii  Congress,  lat  Bcaaioa,  Doe.  1^  Part  1,  pp.  710,  711. 
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In  eue  difllciiltMB  may  aiue^  boUi  partMS  AmB.  appoint  a 
miaBtOQ  of  engineera,  that  ahall  fix  the  limits  as  indicated,  aakgNl 
to  the  landmaria  h«n  deteimined. 

in 

The  property  and  goods  oonfiseated  from  Chilean  ettuena.  I? 

Government  edict,  or  by  order  of  civil  and  military  authoritie*. 
idisill  be  immediately  returned  to  their  owners  or  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  sliall  al^o  be  retunied  thr  j^imlucts  that  the  CJo\"emmr^t 
of  Bolivia  may  have  received  from  the^  propertiea  and.  that  appear 
to  be  proved  by  the  docaments  in  the  ease. 

The  damages  that  in  the<;e  eaM  have  been  suffered  by  Chileaa 
eitimis  shall  be  indemnified  by  reason  of  the  actions  that  the  In- 
teiesled  parties  may  bring  before  the  Govenunent  of  BoUvia. 

IV 

If  no  agreement  ean  he  arrived  at  between  the  Gavenmant  of 
Bolivia  and  the  parties  interested,  irith  respeet  to  the  amount  «f 
indemnity  for  the  loss  and  damage  solfered,  the  points  in  dispiite 
shall  be  sabmitted  to  a  eomnussion  of  arfoitiatum  eomposed  of  thiee 

members,  one  named  by  Chile,  one  by  Bolivia  and  the  third  to  be 

iKiuied  ill  Chile,  by  muiual  accord,  from  among  the  representatives 
ui  neutral  nation;;,  rcsidei  t  iii  Chile.  This  commission  sshali  be 
appointed  as  soon  as  possible. 

V 

Commercial  relations  are  reestablislied  between  Chile  and  Bolivia 


Until  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made,  Chile  and  Bolivia 
shall  enjoy  the  commercial  advantages  and  freedom  that  either 
nation  aeeords  to  the  most  favored  nation. 

VI 

At  tlie  port  of  Arica  foi*eign  merchandise  shall  pay,  that  enter- 
ing for  eonsumption  in  Bolivia,  the  enstoms  dues  in  force  fay  the 
Chilean  tariff,  this  merchandise  shall  not  pay,  in  the  interior,  aay 
further  duty.  The  sums  reedved  in  payment  of  duty  shall  be 
divided  in  this  way:  25  per  cent  shall  be  applied  as  does  received 
for  merchandise  to  be  eonsomed  in  the  territories  oi  Tscna  tad 
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Anea,  and  an  working  expenses,  and  75  per  cent  shall  be  for  Bo- 
livia. . . . 


VII 

Any  act«  of  the  subaltern  authorities  of  either  nation  that  tend 
to  alter  the  situation  formed  by  the  present  treaty  of  trace,  es- 
pecially in  what  may  refer  to  the  limits  that  Chile  continues  to 
occupy,  shall  be  repressed  and  punished  by  the  lespeetiye  govem- 
mentfl^  upon  official  notice  or  request. 

VIII 

As  the  objeet  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  celebrating  this  pact 
of  truce,  18  to  prepare  and  facilitate  a  solid  and  stable  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  republics,  they  reciprocally  promise  to  cany 
on  negotiations  conducive  to  this  object. 

This  pact  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  m  the 
term  of  forty  days,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Santiago  dur- 
ing the  next  month  of  June. 

In  proof  of  which,  the  Minkter  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  and 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia  who  showed  their  respective  author- 
ization and  powers  sipnied,  in  duplicate,  the  present  treaty  of  truce, 
at  Valparaiso,  on  the  fourth  of  April  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

(Signed)       A.  Vergara  Albano, 
Belis^vkio  Salinas, 
Belisario  Boeto. 

No.  84.   The  Bilunohubst-Latorre  Protocol 

9^  1898 

INTBODUCnON  AND  0OUBGB.— The  ratilleation  of  the  Treaty  of  AnoSn 
was  not  seenred  witbont  great  diffieolty  ai^  modi  good  fortano  oa  the  part 

of  Chile. 

Th*"  most  formidable  obstacle  was  the  attitude  of  forpif^  povernmrnts  whose 
citizene  would  lose  money  invested  in  Peruvian  ^auo  and  nitrate  luaus.  hl&Qj 
bondholders  refused  to  accept  the  arrangement  to  receive  in  payment  fifty  per 
cent  of  tbB  wle  of  a  prodaet  when  they  had  been  secured  by  a  fall  mortgage. 
Fonnal  protesta  agningfc  tho  treaty  were  nude  by  Fxmace,  Italy,  England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  The  United  States  Ifiniater  waa  instroclod  to 
objeet  vnoAcially.  While  we  had  recogniiad  the  Caldoron-Muntoro  goveim- 
ment  nevertheless  Secretary  Frclinghu\-sen  said  the  United  States  would  not 
xefuM  to  acknowledge  the  Iglesias  government  if  it  seemed  to  advance  toward 
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u  MHfariito  adjottOMBi  of  the  diiBeaUyJ*  The  proteito  bj  so  manj  pomn 
an^t  hm  prmnted  the  xatitetioik  of  the  tieety  hid  not  Fnaee  iamlad 
<m  m  preferanee  for  a  daim  of  70,000»000  francs  for  the  hooae  of  OieTfu  ef 

which  companj  President  QHrrj  had  formerly  bocn  eooBBel. 

The  Treaty  of  Anc/>n  approved  by  the  rhilean  congress  in  Janimrr  nvA 
by  the  Peruvian  aflsombiy  in  March,  18S4.  It  waa  ten  years  from  this  date 
that  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  in  Tacna-Arica.  The  fatality  of  the  whole 
matter  lay  in  the  failure  to  include  the  special  protocol  provided  for  before 
the  tmty  was  xatiM.  Praddeni  Saata  Ma]4a  nid  he  feaied  that  no  agm- 
laeat  eotdd  be  xeaehed  legarding  details  of  deetioiia  and  a  diseossion  of  thai 
woald  jeopardise  the  latiflcation  of  the  treaty.  Therefore  no  dtetioB  pnteed 
was  included. 

Tn  18P2  neg^otiationB  were  bofjun  for  n  proto<»rtl  for  the  plebiscite  'n-hich 
would  be  due  in  1894  and  resulted  in  the  Jimenez-HSolar  exchanges  of  January 
26,  18d4.  Important  conditions  of  the  plebiscite  could  not  be  tLgjeed  upon^ 
both  nations  experienced  dvil  wars,  and  the  time  passed  for  the  election.  Aftsr 
nndi  effort  and  several  eabinet  eriase  a  protoeol  was  signed  bj  the  eaetutites 
of  the  two  eovntiies  whidi  was  tiie  only  time  during  all  the  jeaia  InlsrveBing 
from  the  maldng  of  the  ill^etaned  treaty  until  the  Harding-Ooolidge  arbitra- 
tion that  the  question  really  approached  a  PettlementJ*  Peru  \ras  reprewnted 
by  Gnillermo  Billirprhur'^t  nnd  Chile  by  Messrs.  T.atorre  and  Silva  Crur.  Peru 
approved  the  protocol  and  it  waa  favorably  received  by  the  Chilean  senate, 
but  iinally  rejected  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Y.  M.  Maurlua,  The  Question 
of  the  PoeiM  pp.  SEft'SdS. 

Protocol  Billinglmnt-Latorre 

The  Gov«niiiieiit8  of  the  BepubUe  of  CbSlt  and  of  the  RepuUie 
of  Pern,  desizotis  of  aniving  at  a  definite  aolutiou  with  legaid  to 
the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  territories  of  Taeaa  and  Arica, 

in  confonnity  with  the  treaty  of  peace  of  October  20th,  1883,  and 

also  desirous  of  strengthening  the  relations  of  friendship  between 
the  two  nations  by  eliminating  a  question  that  has  pre-occupicd 
them  for  a  long  time  past,  after  examining:  and  approving  their 
credentials,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  eouvention,  designed  to 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  Article  III  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of 
October  20th,  1883: 

Article  I 

There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decisicm  of  the  Government  of 
liir  Ma  jesty  the  Queen  E^geut  of  Spain,  whom  the  high  contracting 

nifooie,  X  B.  **A  Digest  of  Interaatioiial  Law/'  Houm  DotmmeiOM,  9&k 
Congnm,  2d  BeiaioB,  VoL  I,  p.  15S. 

Note:  Pennnan  writers  attribute  the  Tienr  wjttlemeiit  at  this  time  to  an 
Ar(|6ntine  ensis  over  the  old  Patagonia  dispute  and  the  rejection  bjr  the 
OhSeaB  Bmm  of  Dapntlta  to  tbe  pairing  of  ua  vmiM* 
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parties  designate  in  the  character  ol  arbitrator,  the  following 

points : 

1st.  Who  liavc  a  rit^ht  to  vote  at  the  plebiscite,  that  shall  decide 
the  permanent  sovereignty  and  dominifwi  over  the  territories  of 
Tarna  and  Arica  ;  clcteriniTiin^'  the  re<{uisites  of  nationality,  sex, 
ape,  civil  condition,  residence,  or  any  others,  that  should  qualify 
the  voters. 

2d.   If  the  votation  for  the  plebiscite  should  be  public  or  secret. 

Ai-ticle  11 

A  directive  a-ssembly,  cnmjx>sed  of  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile,  of  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  Peru 
and  a  third  person  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  shrill 
preside  the  elections  and  take  such  resolutions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cany  out  the  plebiscite.  The  president  of  the  assembly  shall  be 
the  person  appointed  by  the  Goyernment  of  Spain. 

The  duties  of  this  asaembly  are : 

Ist  To  draw  up  and  publiah  a  general  register  of  all  persons 
that  are  entitled  to  vote. 

2d.  To  decide  aU  difficnlties,  doubts  and  questions  that  may 
arise  connected  with  the  inscriptions,  votations  and  other  aets  of 
the  plebiscite. 

8cL  To  practice  a  general  scrutiny  of  the  votes,  in  view  of  the 
partial  result  obtained  at  each  of  the  places  fixed  upon  to  receive 
votes. 

4th.  To  proclaim  the  general  result  of  the  votation,  immediately 
communicating  this  result  to  the  Govemmoits  of  Spain,  Chile  sad 

Peru. 

5th.  To  p:ivc  all  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  the  due 
realization  of  the  plebiscite,  determined  upon  by  the  present  con- 
vention. 

All  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly  shall  be  determined  by  major- 
ity of  votes.  In  case  of  difference,  the  casting  vote  of  the  member 
named  by  Spain  shall  decide. 

Article  III 

Not  later  than  forty  da>^  after  the  arbitration  has  pronounced 
a  decision,  as  determined  by  Article  T,  the  Goveniments  of  Chile 
and  Peru  shall  proceed  to  name  their  delegates.  The  directive 
assembly  shall  be  installed  in  the  city  of  Tacna  and  commence  its 
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duties  within  the  term  of  ten  days  after  the  arrival  at  thai  city 

of  the  third  dek^i;ato,  named  by  Spain. 

•  •••••••• 

Article  V 

The  directive  commission  shall  determine,  in  conformity  with 

the  arbitral  resolution,  the  means  by  which  the  possession  by  voters 
of  the  conditions  required  may  be  proved. 

Article  VI 

The  directive  commissiun  shall  publish  the  registers  within  ten 
days  after  their  reception,  the  names  to  be  arrani^ed  alphabetically. 
This  publication  shall  l)e  made  in  the  newspapers  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  and  in  a  separate  form,  to  be  posted  in  public  plac^  at  LluLa 
and  Tarata. 

Durin«^  the  fifteen  days  following  the  said  publication,  the  per- 
sons that  have  not  been  allowed  to  inscril>e  themselves  nTid  any 
person  who  wishes  to  prove  imdue  inclusion  of  persons  in  the  regis- 
ter, may  present  themselves  before  the  directive  commission.  After 
this  date  no  reclamation  will  be  admitted,  and  the  register  is  defi- 
nitely formed  with  the  modification  that  the  directive  assembly  may 
have  made;  all  which  shall  be  immediately  published  in  the  form 
indicated  in  the  first  clause  of  this  present  Article. 

Article  VIII 

Three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  votation,  at  latest,  the 
commission  shall  deliver  up  to  the  directive  assembly  of  the  plebis- 
cite the  acts  and  other  documents  of  the  partial  votations. 

Article  TX 

Six  days  after  the  termination  of  the  votation  the  directive  as- 
sembly shall  proceed  to  make  the  general  scrutiny  from  the  partial 
acts,  in  public  session,  and  in  one  sole  act,  till  the  proclamation  of 
the  result. 

Article  X 

The  directive  assembly  shall  enjoy  complete  independence  m 
the  exercise  of  its  duties,  and  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the 

authorities  the  as.si.stance  of  public  force  to  keep  order,  and  to  per- 
mit full  liberty  in  carrying  out  the  plebiscite. 
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Article  XII 

Tf  the  result  of  the  i>lebiseite  be  favorable  to  Peru,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Govenimeiit  of  Chile  shall  deliver  over  to  the 
Peruvian  aathority  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica  in  the 
maxtmum  term  of  fifteen  days. 

Article  XIII 

The  Arica  cTistom-houBe  shall  furnish  fimcls  for  the  expenses  oc- 
casioned by  the  earrying  out  of  the  plelnseite  in  the  territories  of 
Tacna  and  Arica. 

Article  XIV 

The  fact  of  the  appointment  of  a  eommiaaion  to  make  inscriptions 
and  to  receive  votes  at  Tarata,  accorded  in  the  preceding  Articles, 
does  not  imply  a  renimciation  on  the  part  of  Pern,  as  regards  the 
pending  reclamation  of  Penif  eoneeming  that  part  of  the  terri- 
tories, nor  does  this  imply  the  ] mi  pose  of  pretending  to  claim  any 
iiidemnificatioii  for  the  period  during  which  Chile  has  occupied  it. 

Article  XV 

Tlie  indemnity  of  ten  million  dollai*s,  im])osod  by  Article  III  of 
the  treaty  of  October  20th,  1883,  shall  be  paid  by  tlie  country  that 
becomes  the  possessor  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  in  the 
followinpT  manner:  one  million  within  the  term  of  ten  days,  dating 
from  the  proclamation  of  the  general  results  of  the  plebiscite;  an- 
other million  one  year  afterwards,  and  two  millions  at  the  end  of 
enrh  of  the  four  following  years. 

These  sums  shall  be  paid  in  Peruvian  silver  soles,  or  in  Chilean 
silver  money,  soeh  as  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  October  2ath,  1883. 

Article  XVI 

The  total  sum  produced  by  the  Arica  custom-house  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

Article  XVII 

Within  the  term  of  sixty  davs  from  the  tia  e  of  the  ratification 
ut  thjs  picHciit  lun  vent  ion,  lin'  ilii)Iomatic  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  and  of  the  Kejjublic  nf  Pem  accrodiie<i  tu  ihe 
Court  of  Spain,  shall  jointly  solicit  oi  that  government  the  acc^ 
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tation  of  the  arbitration  referred  to  in  Article  I,  and  the  app<Hnt- 
mcnt  of  the  delegate  referred  to  in  Article  11. 

•  •••••••• 

Memorandum.  During  the  followuig  conference  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stated  that  though  his  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  accepted  in  all 
its  parts  the  project  of  eenvention  accorded,  he  personally  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  of  delicacy  to  abetain  from  signing  it,  because, 
as  was  notorious,  a  change  ot  ministry  was  now  taking  place:  he 
therefore  judged  it  to  be  more  eorreet  to  leave  to  the  free  appre- 
ciation of  his  saceessor  dther  to  give,  or  to  abstain  from  giving,  to 
this  projeet  the  solemn  character  of  an  international  engagement 

The  Peruvian  Ambassador  stated  that  upon  his  part  he  would 
maintain  the  project  in  the  form  accorded,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  sign  it  at  any  moment  that  the  Government  of  Chile  should 
consider  convenient,  regretting  that  the  Chilean  Minister  was  pre- 
vented from  signing  it  from  the  motives  of  personal  delicai^  ex- 
pressed, the  elevated  dignity  of  which  he  could  not  fail  to  respect 

Two  copies  of  the  present  memorandum  were  signed  at  Santiago 
on  April  9th,  1898,  by  the  Chilean  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Raimundo  Silva  Cruz,  and  by  the  Plenipotentiary  on  Special 
Mishiou  of  Peru,  Mr.  GuiUermo  E.  BiUinghurst,  and  sealed  with 
their  seals. 

(Signed)      Raimundo  Silva  Cruz 

QUILLESMO  E.  BiLLINQHURST 

No.  85.   Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  Between  Chile 

AND  BOUVIA 
OdelMr  so,  UOi 

INTBODUCnON  AND  BOUBCR— FoUowing  the  faUara  of  the  BOlur 
hvnt*Lfttorre  negotiations  a  dispute  arose  over  the  administration  of  Tmh** 
Ariea  which  Chile  had  organized  as  Tacnajs  As  a  result  Peru  withdrmr  her 
minister  and  no  diplomatic  rolations  extatotl  from  1901  to  1904. 

During  these  years  no  (Irfmife  poaco  hn<]  boon  made  betweon  Chile  and  Bo- 
livia. Many  notes  and  coiiver.-iatiuns  had  taken  place.  Boli\na  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  matter  was  to  rest  until  Chile  should  receive  Taens- 
Afiea  at  a  result  of  the  plebiscite  and  then  it  would  be  eeded  to  her.  Bolivia 
had  ttaajr  fluaaelal  and  other  obligations  with  respeet  to  her  lost  littoial  thai 
needed  wttlement  Bolivia  received  the  famous  Kdnig  note  which  repreeeatcd 

T&For  fall  text  of  Jiillinghurst-Latorre  Protocol  see  Maurtus,  V.  M.  Tkt 
<hiecM0a  of  Ifts  Ptuiftc,  p.  220. 
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the  climax  of  the  Chilean  policy  of  force  only — a  policy  not  approved  by  the 
better  element.  Abraham  Konig  was  the  Chilean  plenipotentiary  at  La  Paz. 
In  »  long  note  he  Mid:  "It  Is  a  eomaum  «m»r  and  one  tiiat  ii  reported  dailj 
on  the  fltieet  end  in  the  pnm  the  opiniom  that  Bolivia  has  the  right  to  demand 

a  port  in  compeiiBation  for  her  littoral. 

"There  is  no  such  thing.    Chile  has  occupied  the  littoral  and  has  taken 

possession  of  it  with  th©  same  titlo  with  which  Germany  annexed  tr>  the  empire 
Al;<a(i>  Kn<\  I.ttrrfiiiie,  with  the  Kimr  title  by  which  the  United  States  of  North 
America  has  taken  Porto  Bico.  Uur  rights  are  bom  of  yictoiy,  the  supreme 
law  of  natione. 

''That  the  littoral  is  rich  and  worth  iiian7  t^SSkm,  that  we  already  hnow. 
We  keep  it  beeaue  it  is  Taloable;  if  it  were  not  wotth  anjthiag  there  wonid 
be  no  interest  in  ite  conservation. ' ' 

This  note  was  too  harsh  and  Chile  soon  attempted  to  make  a  livable  ar- 
rangement with  Bolivia.  The  following  peace  treaty  rontftirts  the  term^  of 
peace  which  was  to  succeed  the  indefinite  tnice  wIim  li  hud  existed  since  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1884.  Some  sapplemeutary  matter  in  the  notes  of  exchange 
are  omitted,  but  the  essential  articles  of  the  treaty  ate  givea.  It  is  the  treaty 
wiiich  BoEvia  daxned  impossible  and  sought  to  have  revised  in  its  attempts 
to  get  a  sons  to  the  eoast  Translated  fkom  Preeeotty  XI  Ptwhlma  ConHnm' 
Ui,  ppb  966-876. 

Article  1.  Relations  of  peace  and  anuty  are  established  between 
the  republic  oi  Bolivia  and  the  republic  of  Cluic,  thereby  ending 
the  re^men  established  by  the  Pact  of  Truce. 

Article  2.  By  the  present  treaty  the  absolute  and  perpetual  do- 
minion of  Chile  over  the  territories  occupied  by  her  in  \nrtue  of 
Article  2  of  the  Pact  of  Truce  of  April  4th,  1884,  is  recognized. 

The  dividing  line  Irom  north  to  south  between  Bolivia  and  Chile 
shall  be  as  follows : 

[Here  fbUows  a  geographical  deliniation  of  linoits  eorrespondiog  elose^  to 
those  of  the  former  BoUtiaB  littoral,  the  present  CSiileaa  Aatoftigaata.] 
•  •••eeeee 

Article  3.  For  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  both  republics  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  to  unite  the  port  of  Arica  with  La  Paz  by  a  railroad,  the  cost 
of  which  is  to  be  paid  by  Chile,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  ratifieation  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  ownership  of  the  Bolivian  section  of  this  railroad  will  pass 
to  BoUvia  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  eounting  from  the  date  that 
it  is  eompleted. 


[Here  foUow  some  provisions  for  the  subsidizing  by  Chile  of  goaraatees 
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wliifh  Bolivia  mipht  niako  for  the  funds  with  which  tO  Iniild  Mltaia  otiWT 
roads  connecting  the  t«rnt0]7  of  the  two  republics.] 

Article  4.  The  gorenmient  of  Chile  agrees  to  give  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bolivia  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  two  payments  of  one  himdred  fifty  thousand  pounds  eaeh,  the 
first  payment  six  mimths  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  and 
the  second  one  year  after  the  first  payment. 

#••••••#• 

[Article  5  provi'^os  that  Chile  shall  pay  several  millions  of  pps'i*  nf  debts 
or  claims  against  Bolivia  which  grew  out  of  nitrate  and  guano  contracts  in 
the  captured  littoral.  Articles  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  aad  11  provide  for  port  asd 
dutonui  privil^fco  for  Bolivia.] 

Article  12.  All  questions  that  might  arise  regarding  the  under- 
standing or  execution  of  this  treaty  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  for  arbitration. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  take  place  within  six  months 
and  the  exchanges  made  in  La  Paz. 

In  faith  of  which,  &c.,  Santiago,  October  20,  1904. 

Emelio  Bello  C. 

A.  Gutierrez 

No.  86.   Invitation  of  President  Harding 

Janiiaxy  28,  1822 

INTBODUCTION  AND  BOUBCE.— From  the  natare  of  the  tre^jr  of 
Anr^Sn,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  imposed,  and  the  fAilave  to  in- 
clude the  protocol  sprcif\nngf  qualifications  of  voters  before  it  wan  mtific'l 
difficulties'  were  lx)und  tu  ari.se  soon.  The  expected  guano  discovenes  and 
Cliilean  emigration  did  uot  materialize  and  but  a  few  hundred  Chileans  lived 
lu  iacaa^irica  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years. When  the  election  failed  to 
take  place  and  the  r^on  aatoinatically  eoatisiied,  "enbjeet  to  GhOeaa  Iftm 
and  antiioiitjr"  there  were  bound  to  be  admrnutntiTe  acta  that  would  effect 
the  nationality  of  the  inhabituits. 

Pei-uvian  schools  refused  to  teach  the  geography  and  history  of  Chile  and 
inculcvitod  loyalty  to  Peru  in  the  new  generation  in  the  region.  These  schools 
were  private  and  difficult  for  civil  authorities  to  regulate.  Accordingly,  on 
May  14,  1900,  the  Chilean  boveruor  oi  lacna  ordered  them  dosed.  Similarly 
the  priesthood  of  the  province  was  changed  to  Chilean.  Theae  daeieea  were 
Tdiemently  protested  by  Peru,  but  Gbile  aaeerted  »  legal  right  to  regokle 
each  matters.  Following  the  treaty  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  1904  pro- 
viding for  the  boilding  of  a  railway  by  Chile  acroei  Tacua  Arica  to  Bolivia 
Pern  protested  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  her  sovereign  righta. 

T«Barreto,  Jose  Maria,  El  Problema  Permno  Chileno  (1884  1911),  p.  196. 
Lima,  1911. 
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"Pert!  also  protested  such  acts  aa  the  Chilcanization  of  the  region  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  plebiscite  when  it  should  finally  ho  held.    Th^rp  were 
<iir('ct.   efforts  by  Cliili»  at  homcstoading:  and  Hubsidixing  cigar  and  other  fac- 
t.OT\ea  to  increase  SLttkinfnt  of  Chileans  in  the  rep^ion,  htit  only  the  building 
o£  tlie  railroad  attracted  mauy  people.    The  gradual  Chilean izatiou  of  Tacua- 
ATiim  mi  broogllt  alxnit  fhravgli  loo^  admiwittnttion,  the  management  of 
tbe  port  of  Aiicay  by  tlie  Tailroad,  tnd  by  pendstent  effort  on  the  part  of 
local  olBfBali  uA  patriotie  Gliilean  folonlMtion  aoeieties. 

Between  the  aegotlatioiu  for  the  Billiogliaiat'Latorre  piotocol  end  the  Hard* 
ing  mediation  there  was  no  serious  intention  hy  any  chancellory  of  Chile  to 
■hold  the  plebiscite.    The  question  often  arises  aa  to  what  became  of  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  which  Chile  t>»"cun'd  as  a  n-sult  of  flu-  war.    Much  of  it  went  for 
armaments.    A  civil  war  known  as  the  Bahiuneda  Revolution  in  1S1»()  cost 
more  than  the  War  of  the  PacificJ^    Following  that  expense  the  army  and 
nayy  were  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country.   A  hun- 
dred ndUion  peeoi  were  spent  on  nayal  imitB  and  much  more  on  coast  defenaes 
•ad  annj  eqaipment  during  tlie  nait  deoade.'*   TUb  inereaae  waa  for  the 
d4Mible  i^urpoae  of  defcnae  againat  a  leaetUm  on  tlie  part  of  BoliTia  and  Pern 
against  the  aettlenient  at  Ano<5n,  and  trouble  With  Argentina.    Until  the 
Harding  offer  of  mediation  Chile  rejected  all  agreements  concerning  arbitra- 
tion and  reduction  of  nrmamonts  proposed  by  the  various  Pan  American  con- 
ference'^7'>    The  revenn*»  rorrived  from  the  captunul  nitrate  provinces  yielded 
the  hetiA  lest  war  indemnity  per  capita  recorded  iu  history.*"    However,  so  mudi 
national  treasure  Vt&a  not  an  uuniixed  ble^ing.    The  Chilean  citizenry  became 
accustomed  to  so  much  government  8abflidisati<»  and  lo  nniiied  to  paying 
taacea  that  when  the  nitrate  exporta  for  any  reaaon  fdl  off  there  reailted  a 
tiatiftniU  ealamity.  FMing  the  protpeet  of  indefinite  armed  peaoe  and  per« 
peftnal  doneatie  Inqaietode  the  ei?i]  (eivilista)  patty  in  Chile  in  1922,  after 
opening  direet  negotiatioDs  accepted  the  invitation,  extended  at  the  laggestion 
of  Peru,  to  send  delegates  to  Washington  to  dtliberate  on  the  question. 
The  t€.\t  of  the  invitation  is  from  Tacna-Arica  Arbitraiiou,  The  Case  of  the 
Ee^Uc  of  Chile,  pp.  Z,  3, 

The  Qofvemmeiit  of  the  United  States,  through  the  eourtesy  of 
the  Ambaflsadora  of  Pera  and  Chile  in  Washington,  has  been  kept 

informed  of  the  proprress  of  their  negotiations  carried  on  directly 

by  telej^raph  between  the  two  (lovernmonts  ol'  Peru  and  Chile  look- 
ing toward  a  .settiemcnt  of  the  long  iitandin^^  controversy  with  re- 
spect to  the  unfulfilled  provLsion.s  of  the  Treaty  of  Aueoii.  It  has 
noted  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfactiou  the  lofty  spirit 

w  BjAardeon,  J.  D»  MsuaaM  mid  Papm  «/  ihs  FretidenU,  VoL  IX,  p. 
181. 

'tValdte  Yargaia,  Fraaeiieo,  ffiflofto  de  Ohth,  Sdict6fk  dei  Cmtmumio, 

^tiago,  p.  352. 

Flint,  Cliarli'S  K.,  Mtmonis  of  an  Active  Life,  p.  155. 
^Wall  atreet  Joumal,  April  30,  1923. 

•>For  other  itepa  leading  to  mediation  tee  aupra,  introduetioD,  pp.  17-20. 
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of  conciliation  wliich  has  animated  the  two  Governments,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  these  direct  exclianges  of  views  the  idea  of  arbitration 
of  the  pending  difficidties  is  acceptable  in  principle  to  both.  It 
has  also  taken  note  of  the  suggestion  that  representatives  of  the 
two  Oovemments  be  named  to  meet  in  Washington  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  means  of  settling  the  difficulties  which  have  divided 
the  two  countries. 

Desiring  in  the  interest  of  American  peace  and  concord  to  assist 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  both  Governments  concerned  in  finding 
a  way  to  end  this  long  standing  controven^,  the  President  of  tb» 
United  States  would  be  pleased  to  welcome  in  Washington  the 
representatives  which  the  (Government  of  Peru  and  Chile  may  see 
fit  to  appoint  to  the  end  that  such  representatives  may  setUoi  if 
happily  it  may  be,  the  existing  difSculties  or  may  arrange  for  the 
settlement  of  them  1^  arbitration. 

No.  87.  Telbgrau  gf  Bastolomb  MATHmn  on 

Hughes'  Formula 

July  6,  1922 

TlSrTRODUCTlON  AND  SOURCE.— A?  a  rrsult  of  the  Harding  invitation 
ri  [irL',s(>ntative3  of  CliiU'  uid  Peru  met  at  Waslufigton  May  15,  l'>2l!,  to  !)*»^(»- 
tiatc  ior  a  protocol.  Bolivia  had  ou  November  1,  1920,  appealed  to  the  League 
of  KstioBi  for  s  seaport  on  the  ground  that  the  Tteaty  of  1904  wu  nqU  and 
Toid.  Ghilo  challonged  the  appeal  and  aeeared  good  lawyets  who  aaid  the 
league  had  no  jnriadieUon  in  the  caae.**  Bolivia  adheted  to  Pern  in  not  enter- 
ing the  League  of  Nationa  when  it  waa  seen  that  the  United  States  was  not 
entering.  When  the  case  of  Peru  waa  entruste*^!  to  Washington  for  solution 
Bolivia  aaked  to  ait  in  the  conference,  but  was  denied  the  privil^e  by  Preai- 
dent  Harding. 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  l^eru  would  ask  the  arbitrator  to  de- 
clare the  plelrfidte  <tettte  invalid  and  aititrata  the  diipoaitloii  nt  TaaiS'-Aiiea 
on  hiatorieal  grotmda;  while  Giile  would  9A.  merely  thai  the  mauMr  of  hold* 
ing  tho  eleetion  be  deeided  by  arbitration.  Eaeh  govenunent  had  to  gi^  iti 

eonstitaencj  to  understand  tiiai  the  mediation  of  the  United  Statea  would 
be  as  stated  above  or  their  rcspwtivc  senates  would  not  have  ratified  the  pro- 
tocol. When  the  conferences  came  to  a  deadlock  over  this  point  Secretary 
Hughes  in  order  to  avoid  the  failure  of  tho  attempt  took  a  course  that  ren- 
dered our  arbitration  practically  lunocuumt^  it  was  perhaps  all  he  could  do 
for  GhUe  would  not  aubnUt  to  aibitiation  without  reaervationa. 

Ohile  aeeured  an  eai)y  advantage  in  tlie  ilatenient  of  tin  <iDeatio%  Hm,  "It 
la  heieby  xeeorded  that  the  only  difleultieB  aiialng  out  of  the  Treaty  of  peace 

•2  l>avi8,  John  W.,  ' '  Two  Judicial  Reports, ' '  in  the  Froblent  of  the  Facifie 
aiMi  ikf  New  FoHaie*  of  BoUvia,  p.  176.  Baltimoro,  1924. 
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v^arding  which  the  two  eountries  liate  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement, 
are  the  qoMtioiia  ariaiiig  out  of  the  nnfoIiUled  stipulations  of  Article  III  of 
said  TfMty."n  On  Haj  27  Dr.  MOton  Poms  representing  Fern  propowd 
the  foUowhig:    **For  the  paipoie  of  detenninliig  the  mamwr  is  whieh  the 

stipulations  of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  shall  be  fulfilled  there  shall 
l>o  *«nbmittefi  to  ;irl)itration,  whether  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  plebiscite 
shall  or  shall  not  be  held."**  This  was  naturally  followed  by  the  followin^r 
questions:  "If  it  is  not  to  \ye  held,  to  which  country  will  belong  the  final 
domimon  of  Tacna  and  Arica  and  under  what  conditions  f  If  it  is  to  be  held, 
under  what  eoaditiaiit  aImU  the  plefaieeite  take  placet" 

Chile  lejeeted  thia  aa  beiag  oatade  of  the  offer  eontemplated  ia  the  in- 
vitation of  Piendent  Harding.  As  aooa  aa  Seoietaty  Haghei  waa  adriied 
of  this  deadlock  he  oflfered  the  following  snbstitation :  "For  the  pvipoM  of 
brinprin^  about  a  solution  of  the  loiif]'  Mtftiulinp  controversy  between  the  two 
countries  havin^^  to  do  with  tlie  unfullilled  jjrovitiious  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon, 
they  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  unfulfilled 
atipolatioiiB  of  Article  IIL" 

Thia  naa  a  happy  euggestion  ao  &r  aa  laving  the  eoninaiioe  waa  eoneetiied 
for  each  lide  tiiooght  it  had  won.  Seeretaij  Hni^iee  want  farther  and  iog^ 
jested  tiiat  the  parties  include  in  another  exchange  of  notes  the  statement 
that  any  decision  of  the  arbitrator  would  not  change  the  status  of  the  territory, 
i.e.  if  the  arbitrator  held  the  plebiscite  clause  invalid  it  would  not  change  the 
actual  rttatns  i  the  territory  under  discussion;  but  that  would  be  determined 
by  the  parties  in  later  negotiatioua.  The  Chilean  representatives  hastened  to 
recommend  to  their  government  the  acceptance  of  that  plan,  saying:  "Here 
w»  eoaaidered  that,  haTing  been  dimiaatcd  the  only  point  which  placed  the 
fate  of  TaCna  and  Ariea  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  arbitrator,  aohmitting  a 
popolar  referendttm  for  (instead  of)  the  decinion  of  a  third  party,  and  ex- 
press ly  recognizing  the  fn -t  \hnt  th«>  declaration  of  the  lack  of  foundation 
for  the  plebiscite  did  not  alter  the  rights  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  exercised  in  these  territories,  and  which  arc  given  us  by  the  treaty,  the 
proposition  was  acceptable  and  thus  it  was  accepted.'^ 

The  plan  of  Seeretaiy  Hoghea  did  not  Uad  Chile  technically  to  accept  arbl- 
tratioii  except  aa  the  manner  of  holding  the  plebiaeite^  but  morally  it  bound 
her  to  accept  the  good  oflBce  of  the  United  States  for  a  settlement  in  case  the 
plebiscite  clause  was  held  invalid  by  the  arbitrator.  Whatever  decision  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  mi^ht  hand  down  Tacna-Arica  would  still  he  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  Chile.  This  ineffective  formula  wa.H  strongly  recommended  to 
Chile  by  Secretary  Hughes  who  was  over  sanguine  in  the  matter  as  indicated 
in  his  address  opening  the  parley.  The  Appendix  to  the  Gtoae  of  Chile  veiy 
properly  ihowa  the  itepe  by  which  that  coontfy  waa  led  to  aeeept  the  pvotocoL 
The  following  tdegreni  of  Jidy  6  which  niajy  be  aMoincd  to  be  accurate  al- 
thwigl*  tiie  tvaaalation  ia  evidently  bad,  ahows  the  conception  of  the  arbitral 

«s  TacM-Atica  Arbitration,  Appendix  To  Case  Of  The  Bepuhlic  of  Chile,  p. 
653. 
aalMdL,  p.  664. 
aalM&,p.  656. 
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tion  whidi  was  hdd  hy  the  re^wntetrra  of  Ohila.  From  Tcaia-Anm  AM- 
traUon,  Appendke  To  The  Cote  Of  The  SepubUe  of  ChUe,  p.  634^ 

Washington,  July  6,  1922 
Ministry  of  Forei^  Relations — Santiago. 

No.  113.  The  Secretary  of  State  sent  for  me  to-day,  Thursday, 
to  tell  me  that,  as  a  result  of  the  eonsiiltation  of  the  Peruvian  Dele- 
gation with  Lima.  Porras  liad  been  to  see  him,  signi lying  that  Peru 
was  resolved  to  abandon  her  demand  for  a r})it ration  in  the  future 
and  problematical  negotiations  with  Chile,  in  the  ease  of  the  arbi- 
tiutor  declaring  that  the  plebiscite  would  not  take  place,  it  should 
be  established  now,  in  some  form,  that  the  two  countries  would 
accept  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  said  negotiations. 

Hughes  escplained  to  me  that  he  was  submitting  the  point  for  our 
consideration,  deeming  that  it  would  not  alter  tlie  essential  nature 
of  our  situation  in  the  ease  in  question,  since  we  would  remain  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject  whatever  formula  or  solution  might  be 
proposed,  should  the  contingency  arise;  that  the  good  offices  in 
question  would  be  such  as  he  is  exercising  at  this  time,  without 
compromising  anyone.  Hughes  endeayored  to  persuade  me  that 
the  concession  was  more  apparent  than  real,  that  it  had  no  signifi- 
cance for  the  situation  in  which  we  would  remain  in  the  event 
contemplated  and  he  concluded  by  asking  me  to  consult  you. 

Mathieu 

No.  88.  Protocol  and  Supflembntart  Aqrbbmbkt 

OP  Washtngtok 

July  20,  1922 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SOURCE.— Something  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
sipninj^  of  this  document  by  the  repr«>sentatives  of  Chile  and  Peru  was  related 
in  the  intruductiou  to  the  previoua  document,  No.  87.  The  Bpaaish  text  whifh 
followa  the  English  is  from  a  photographic  facsimile  in  the  Boletin  De  Lsl 
Uni6n  Pan  AnMteuu,  October  192S*  Tlie  Englieh  teit  nay  be  mm  ebo  ia 
TacM-Ariea  ArbiitaHofn,  The  Caae  of  the  SepvlbUe  of  Chiie,  pp.  S-8. 

Assembled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  pursuant  to  tlie  invitation  of 
the  Goverament  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  a  solution  of  the  long  standing  controversy  with  resjxjct 
to  the  unfulfilled  proviaioiiB  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  October  20, 
1883,  the  under?icniod  repre5?cntatives  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  wit: 

Don  Carlos  Alduuate  aud  Don  Luis  Izquierdo^  Snvoys  Bztn* 
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ordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  on  Special  Mis- 
sion ;  and 

Don  Mclitan  F.  Porras  and  Don  Heman  Velarde,  Envoys  Extra- 
ordinary and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  oi  Pern  on  Special  Mis- 
si  on ; 

After  exchanging  their  Tespective  full  powen,  have  agreed  upon 
tke  following: 

Artide  L  It  Is  hereby  recorded  that  the  only  diffieultieB  ariang 
ottt  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  regarding  which  the  two  conntriee  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement,  are  the  questioaB  arising  out 
of  the  unfulfilled  stipulations  of  Article  III  of  said  Treaty. 

Article  2.  The  difficulties  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article 
will  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  shall  decide  them  witliout  appeal  nttcr 
hearing  the  parties  and  takin^i:  init)  consideration  the  arf^iniicuts 
and  evidence  which  they  may  present.  The  tim^  and  the  pro- 
cedure shall  be  determined  by  the  arbitrator. 

Article  3.  The  present  Protocol  shall  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  respective  Qovenunents  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  Washington  through  the  diplomatie  representatiTes  of 
Chile  and  Pern  within  the  wutxlmnm  period  of  three  months. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  twenti- 
eth of  July,  one  thousand  nine  htindred  twenty-two.  The  Supple- 
mentary Agreement  reads  as  follows: 

In  order  to  determine  with  precision  the  scope  of  the  arbitration 
provided  for  in  Article  2  oi  the  Protocol  sis:npd  on  this  date,  the 
uudcrsipned  agree  to  place  on  record  hereby  the  iuliowmg  points: 
First.    The  following  question,  raised  hy  Peru  at  the  session  of 
the  Coniercnce  held  on  May  27t]i  l^^t,  is  included  in  the  arbitration; 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  stipu- 
lations of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  o£  Ancon  shall  be  fulfilled  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  the  question  whether,  in  the  pres- 
ent cirenmstanoesy  the  plebiscite  shall  or  shall  not  be  held. 

The  Qovenunent  of  Chile,  on  its  part,  may  present  to  the  arbi- 
trator all  the  arguments  that  it  may  deem  necessary  to  its  case. 

Second.  In  ease  that  it  is  decided  that  the  plebiseite  shall  be 
held,  the  arbitrator  is  empowered  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  it  shall  be  held. 
Third.   If  the  arbitrator  should  decide  that  the  plebiscite  shall 
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not  be  hMf  both  parties,  at  the  request  of  dtber  of  them,  diall  die- 
CQse  the  fdtuation  emted  by  this  deeison. 
It  is  understood,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order,  that, 

in  this  event,  and  pending  an  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  territory,  the  administrative  orj^anization  of  the  provinces  shall 
not  ])c  disturbed. 

Fouilh.  The  two  Governments  shall  solicit,  in  ea;?e  that  they 
should  not  reach  an  agreement,  the  good  offices  of  the  (iovenirnent 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  order  that  an  agreement  may 
be  reached. 

Fifth.  The  pending  claims  rejrnrdinir  Tarata  and  Chilcayn  like- 
wise arp  included  in  the  arbitration,  subject  to  the  deternunation 
ot  the  final  fate  of  the  territory  to  which  Article  III  of  the  said 
Treaty  refers. 

This  Act  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Protocol  to  which  it  refers. 
Signed  and  sealed  in  duplicate  in  Washington,  D.      the  twenti- 
eth of  Joly,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-two. 

[Spanish  Text] 

Protoeolo  De  Arbitraje 

Keunidos  en  Washington,  D.  C,  en  conformidAd  a  la  invitaeidn 
del  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Am^riea,  pam  proeuiar  la 
soluei^n  de  la  larga  eontrorersia  reladonada  eon  las  disposteioiiei 
no  emnplidas  del  Tratado  de  Paz,  de  20  de  octubre  de  1883,  Ics 
Infrascritos,  en  representaeidn  de  Chile  y  del  Per6,  a  saber: 

Don  Carlos  Aldunate  y  don  Luis  Izquierdo,  Enviados  Extra- 
ordinarios  y  Ministros  Plenipoteneiarios  de  Chile  en  ttisidn  Espe- 
cial; y 

Don  Melit6n  F.  Porras  v  don  Hcrnan  Velarde  Enviados  Extra- 
ordinarios  y  Ministros  Pleniiiotenciarios  del  Peru  en  !ilisi6n  Espe- 
cial; despu^s  de  canjear  sus  respectivos  plenos  poderes,  han  acor- 
dado  lo  siguieiite : 

Articulo  1' — Queda  constancia  de  que  las  linifas  dificiiltadw 
derivadas  del  Tratado  de  Paz  sobre  las  cualcs  los  dos  Poises  no  se 
han  puesto  de  acuerdo,  son  las  cucstiones  que  cmnn  tn  de  las  esti- 
pulaciones  no  cumplidas  del  articulo  3*  de  dicho  tratado. 

Articulo  2° — ^Las  dificultades  a  que  se  refiere  el  artfculo  anterior 
serdn  sometidas  al  arbitraje  del  Prcsidente  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
de  America,  quien  las  resolvera  sin  ulterior  reeurso,  con  andieneis 
de  las  Partes  y  en  vista  de  Jas  alegaeimies  y  probansas  que  tes 
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preseiiten.  plazos  j  prooedimientos  sarin  determiiiadoa  por 
el  Arbitro. 

Articulo  3' — El  presente  Protocol  sera  sometido  a  la  aprobaci6n 
de  los  respectivos  Gobiemoe  y  las  latificacioaes  seran  canjeadas 
en  Washington,  D.  C,  por  intermedio  de  los  Eepresentantes  diplo> 
m^tieos  de  Chile  j  del  Pehk,  dentro  del  plaia  mizimo  de  tree  meees. 

Firmada  7  eelUdo  en  doUe  ejemplar,  en  W4shmgtoiif  D.  el 
velnte  de  jnlio  de  mil  noveeientoe  veintidds. 

Aeta  Complemeiitaria 

A  fin  de  preeisar  el  aleanoe  del  arbttnje  estipulado  en  el  artfeolo 
2*  del  Pxvtoeolo  snserito  en  eeta  feeha,  los  inf laseritos  aeoerdan 

dejar  establecidos  los  signientes  pontes: 

1*.  Esta  com])rendida  cn  el  arbitnijc  la  signiente  cuestion  pro- 
mo vicia  por  el  Peru  en  la  reuinuu  celebrada  i>or  la  Confercncia 
el  27  de  mayo  ultimo: 

**Con  el  objeto  de  dcterminar  la  manera  en  que  del^e  darsc  cum- 
plimiento  a  lo  estipulado  en  el  articulo  3'  del  Tratado  de  Ancon, 
86  aamete  a  arbitrage  si  procede  o  nd,  en  las  ciicnnstancia  aetuales, 
la  rcalizaci6n  del  plebiscito." 

El  Gobierno  de  Chile  pnede  oponer,  por  sa  parte,  ante  el  Arbitro 
todaa  las  alegadones  que  erea  conrenientes  a  sn  def ensa. 

2*.  En  easo  de  que  se  declare  U  proeedeneia  del  plebiseito,  el 
Arbitro  queda  faeoltado  para  detenninar  sns  eondidones. 

8*.  Si  el  Aiintro  deddieia  la  improeedeneia  del  plebiedto,  am* 
bas  Partes,  a  requerimicnto  de  cualquiera  de  ellas,  diseatirto  aeerca 
de  la  sitiiacion  crcada  por  este  fallo. 

Es  entendido,  en  el  interns  de  la  paz  y  del  hucu  ordcn,  que,  en 
este  case,  y  mientras  est6  pendiente  un  aeiierdo  aeereo  de  la  dis- 
posicion  del  tcrritorio,  no  se  perturbara  la  organizacion  administra- 
tiva  de  las  Provincias. 

4*.  En  caso  de  que  no  se  pusieran  de  acucrdo,  I08  dos  Gobiemos 
solieitarin  para  este  efccto  los  boenos  oiidos  del  Dobiemo  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Amerioa. 

5*.  Eetin  ignalmente  eomprendidas  en  el  arbitraje  las  reclama* 
eione*  pcndientes  sobre  Tarata  7  ChileaTay  8eg:fin  lo  teremine  la 
snerte  definitiva  del  territorio  a  que  se  reHere  el  artfeolo  8*  de 
dieho  Tratado. 

Beta  Aeta  forma  parte  integrante  del  Protoeolo  de  sa  refereneia. 
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Finnada  y  sdlada,  en  doble  ejemplar,  en  W^ahingtoii,  D.  C.»  el 
Teinte  de  julio  de  mil  noveeientos  veintidde. 

No.  89.  Opinion  and  Awabd  of  PuBsiDEirr  Caltdt 

COOUDGE 

March  4,  1925 

IXTRODrCTION  ANT)  SOrRCE.— Tlie  Opinion  and  Award  \ra5  farnniMc 
to  Chile  in  that  Ike  plebiscite  claujk^  of  the  Treaty  of  AncAn  was  hf  Id  vali*i 
and  the  election  ordered  to  be  hvld.  The  conditions  of  voting  were  farormble 
to  Pern  and  fh«  comtantioiis  of  Peru  regarding  the  ownerdiip  of  Tanti  «ete 
sustainedM  Chile  won  ikt  mam  contention,  that  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  hdd. 

Pern  maintained  In  her  ease  that  the  plebisdte  danse  had  been  iavalidatod 
hy  lapfe  of  time,  that  an  election  agreed  upon  to  take  place  under  conditions 
existing  in  1894  could  not  be  held  under  the  conditions  of  1925,  that  Chile 
had  refused  to  hold  the  p!f»b!«trite  for  many  rears  for  the  purpns*^  of  Chileani?- 
iiig  the  pro^ince^*  and  that  her  policy  of  Ciiileauizatiou  was  so  violent  that 
so  many  loyal  Peruvians  had  been  ex[»elled  or  intimidated  and  so  many  ChUe- 
au  indoeed  by  Cbilean  snbddj  ttat  a  fi^  eflipicssion  of  the  inhabitaata  as 
intmded  bj  the  tieatj  of  1884  eoold  not  be  aeeaied  in  an  deotion  in  IMS. 
Pern  therefore  aAed  the  arbltvator  to  hold  the  idelnseite  claose  void  and 
to  award  the  provinces  to  her  on  historical  ground*. 

Chile  denied  all  the  above  allegations  and  maintained  that  the  only  queetioo 
before  the  arhitrntor  was  the  arbitration  of  the  manner  of  holding  the  pMiia- 
cite.    The  eoaiention  was  that  the  treaty  was  still  'n\  force. 

President  Coolidge  admitted  that  moj*t  of  the  charges  of  Peru  were  tme 
and  regrettable,  bat  that  in  the  offleial  leeord  they  weie  not  safleiently  sus- 
tained to  warrant  the  invalidation  of  the  treatgr  iriiich  provided  for  the  plebia- 
dte.  The  Adl  title  of  the  Opinion  and  Aawrd  wUdi  eou^rises  sizty-foor 
pages  is  "Opinion  and  Award  of  ihf  Arbitrator  In  the  Matter  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Bettcccn  the  Eepnhfir  of  Chife  and  the  Rrpnbfii'  of  Peru,  vith  Respect 
to  thf  rn^!''??"'-/?  Pror\,sions  of  th<  Trtoty  of  Ptace  of  October  fO.  188S, 
I'ndfy  the  Protocol  and  Supplt  mthiary  Act  Signed  at  II  aithington  Juiy  $0, 
Only  the  important  decisional  parts  are  given  here.«t 

The  question  whether  a  plebiscite  shall  or  shall  not  Ix*  held  de- 
pends ii])ou  tiie  (jueslion  whether  the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  A  neon  are  still  in  effect.  If  Xhi^e 
provisions  have  not  cxi)ired  by  lapse  oi  time,  if  they  have  not  been 
al)ro*jated  or  dischariicd  by  tiie  conduct  oi  the  Parties  so  thnt  per- 
formance can  no  lontror  be  demanded,  the  plebiscite  should  be  he'd 
because  that  is  the  agreement.   If  that  agreement  for  any  reason 

«•  Optaioa  ffnd  Award,  p.  60.  See  sapra,  Introdaetion,  pp.  12  and  2L 
•fTAe  Opinioii  and  Award  may  be  s^eurod  from  the  Svperinteadflnt  of 
Boeanenti^  QoTemment  Printing  Otffioe,  Washingtoa. 
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is  no  longer  binding,  then  the  plebiscite  should  not  be  held  unless 

a  new  agreement  for  that  purpose  is  made. 

As  the  question  thus  relates  to  the  construetion,  operation  and 

obligation  of  this  part  of  the  treaty,  the  province  of  the  Arbitrator 

is  more  narrow  than  the  range  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 

presented.  It  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  privilege  of  the  Arbitrator 

to  pass  upon  the  causes  or  the  conduct  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific, 

or  upon  the  justice  of  the  terms  of  peace,  or  upon  the  relatians  of 

either  Party  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  or  upon  the  wisdom  oi"  the 

provisions  of  Article  3  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Ancon,  or  upon  the  economic 

effects  of  the  treaty,  or  upon  alleired  i?eneral  equities  of  the  present 

situation,  or  upon  any  questions  wiiiitever  wiiich  are  aside  from  the 

meaning  and  efficacy  of  the  agreement  itselt 

•  •••••••• 

At  tiie  outi^t,  it  should  be  observed  that  tlie  second  and  third 
paragraphs  of  Article  3  do  not  i)rovidc  for  the  termination  of  their 
obligations  by  lapse  of  time.  The  Article  contains  no  provision  for 
forfeiture.  It  fixed  no  period  within  which  the  plebiscite  must  be 
taken.  The  plebiscite  was  to  be  had  "after  the  expiration  of  that 
term/'  that  is,  after  the  ten  years  but  no  limit  was  defined.  It 
was  to  be  taken  pursuant  to  a  special  agreement  which  it  was  left 
to  the  Parties  to  make.  But  no  time  was  fixed  within  which  the 
special  protocol  for  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  negotiated.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reasons  for  leaving  the  matter  thus  at  large,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  was  left  without  prescribed  limit  of  time  and 
the  obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the  treaty  must  be  determined 
accordingly. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  such  an  agreement^-an  agreement  to  agree 
with  no  time  specified  and  no  forfeiture  provided — ^is  unsatisfactory 
or  meaningless,  a  three-fold  answer  presents  itself,  first,  that  the 
Arbitrator  is  not  empowered  to  alter  the  treaty  or  to  insert  pro- 
visions, however,  salutary  they  might  be  in  his  judgment  viewing 
the  matter  retrospectively,  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  did 
not  see  fit  to  include;  second,  that  the  Treaty  of  Aneon  was  a  peace 
treaty — the  parties  were  enpat^^ed  in  a  devastating  war.  Apparently 
the  Parties  in  1883-1884  thought  it  better  to  agree  that  tliey  would 
agree  at  some  unspecified  time  in  the  futui-e  than  to  agree  to  dis- 
agree in  the  present.  They  may  well  have  taken  into  account  tlie 
fact  that  failure  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  plebiscite  when  the 
matter  came  up  again  for  adjustment  would  leave  unsettled  one 
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of  the  jijrcat  issues  of  tiie  War  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  may  have 
believed  that  inasmuch  as  a  reopening  oi  hostilities  on  this  aoeoimt 
after  a  lapse  of  at  least  ten  years  was  improbable  and  an  amleable 
agreement  would  be  in  the  intenst  of  both  parties,  it  was  at  ooee 
tumeoessaiy  and  inadvisable  to  prescribe  a  time  limit  lor  the  negD* 
tiatioiis. 


It  is  the  contention  of  Pent,  maintained  with  earnestness  and 
eloqnenee,  that  Chile  wilfnUy  prevented  the  timely  h<^ding  of  a 

plebiscite  and  that  her  action  in  the  course  of  her  administration 
of  the  territory  constituted  a  pen^ersion  of  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  plebiscite  as  eontemphited  by  the  treaty;  iu  short,  that  Chile 
by  preventinjr  the  performaneo  of  Article  3  has  disf^har^red  Pera 
trora  her  obligations  thereunder,  and  hence  that  a  plebiscite  should 
not  now  be  held  and  that  Chile  should  be  regarded  as  a  trespaffier 
in  the  territory  in  question  since  the  year  1894. 

This  contention  raises  two  pruieipal  questions :  /irsi,  with  reqieet 
to  the  eandnet  of  Chile  in  relation  to  the  efforts  to  reaeh  an  agree- 
ment for  a  plebiseite;  and^  second  with  reapeet  to  her  Administra- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  provinces  of  Taena  and  Ariea. 

•  •••••••• 

From  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  the  Ar- 
bitrator is  unable  to  find  any  proper  basis  for  the  conclusion  that 
Chile  acted  in  bad  faith.  The  ncurd  I'ails  to  sliow  that  Chile  has 
ever  arbitrarily  refused  to  negotiate  with  Peru  the  terms  of  the 

plebiscitary  protocol. 

•  •••••••• 

The  Arbitrator  is  of  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  negotiations 
for  the  special  protocol  are  concerned  neither  Party  can  be  charged 
with  bad  faith  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
Chile's  action  in  respect  to  these  negotiations  has  resulted  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Artide  8  of  the 
Treaty  of  Aneon  or  absolved  Pern  from  the  obligation  to  proceed 
to  their  fnliUlment. 

Chilean  Administration  in  Taena  snd  Ariea 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  provisions  in  question 
of  the  T Italy  of  Aucon  must  be  regarded  as  still  in  effect  unless 
the  course  of  (Jlule  in  the  administration  of  Taena  and  Ariea  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  these  pro- 
visions and  hence  to  deprive  them  of  force. 
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Th6  Arbitrator  finds  the  conclusion  inescapable  that  the  territory 
continued  "subject  to  Chilean  laws  and  authority"  pending  the 
negotiations  for  the  special  protocol.  The  question  then  in  whether 
this  autliority  has  been  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement  for  the  plebiscite. 

•  •••••••• 

The  Arbitrator  theretore  holds  that,  with  respeet  to  the  specific 
acts  adduced  by  Peru  as  tending  to  show  the  subsidized  introduc- 
tion of  Chilean  citizens,  either  as  a  matter  of  law  these  acts  were 
within  Chile's  right  under  the  treaty  during  the  period  in  which 
the  territory  is  "subject  to  Chilean  laws  and  authority"  or  there 

is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  in  fact  committed. 

•  •••••••• 

While  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  show  that 
Chile  has  either  suppressed  or  censored  the  Peruvian  press  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  by  operation  of  law  or  by  action  of  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, there  is  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  Peruvian  news> 
papers  were  destroyed  by  mob  violence  in  1911.  Although  it  is 
not  iXMsible  on  the  evidence  to  charge  this  action  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Chile,  it  does  appear  that  the  Peruvian  newspapers  have 
not  been  reestablished  and  the  situation  thus  existing  demands  con- 
sideration in  fizittg  the  conditions  of  a  possible  plebiscite. 

•  •••••••• 

While  the  affidavits  indicate  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
[conscription  law]  has  been  intermittent  as  to  time  and  sporadic 
a^i  to  places  and  persons,  and  that  many  young  Peruvians  have  not 

l)een  molested  even  in  places  and  at  times  when  the  law  was  being 
enforced  against  othei  rcruvians,  they  also  indicate  that  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  particularly  in  the  year  1923,  the  Chilean 
conscription  laws  have  been  used  uul  so  much  for  the  obtaining  of 
i*ecruits  (for  so  far  the  policy  of  leniency  appears  to  have  been 
reasonably  well  carried  out)  but  with  the  result,  if  not  the  purpose, 
of  driving  younpr  Peruvians  from  the  i>roviuces.  So  far  as  this 
has  been  done,  the  Arbitrator  iioids  it  to  be  an  abuse  of  Chilean 
authority. 

These  charges  [general  persecution]  in  so  far  as  tliey  are  serious, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  serious,  are  not  sustained  by  credible 
and  specific  evidence.  They  rest  on  general  declarations,  and  the 
Arbitrator  is  constrained  to  hold  that  these  charges  of  general  per- 
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s(t.nition  are  not  ade<iiiately  support^jii.  There  are  also  numerous 
charsres  of  petty  perxeution,  some  of  which  if  taken  individually 
misht  be  su*itaiiie-l.  but  a!!  of  which  put  together  are  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  affect  the  decmon  oi  the  weighty  question  under  con- 
sideration. 

Conclusion:  The  Arbitrator  is  far  from  approving  the  course 
of  Chilean  administration  and  condoning  the  acts  committed  against 
Peni\iaiLs  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but  finds  no  reaaon 
to  conclude  that  a  fair  plebiscite  in  the  present  circumstances  can- 
not be  held  under  proper  conditions  or  that  a  plebiscite  should  not 
be  had.  The  agreement  which  the  Parties  made  that  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  territory  of  TAena  and  Ariea  should  be  deter- 
mined by  popular  yote  is  in  aeeord  with  demoeratie  postulates. 

It  furnished  when  it  was  made  a  desirable  altematiTe  to  a  eon- 
tinuance  of  strife  and  it  affords  to-day  a  method  of  av<nding  the 
recumnce  of  a  not  improbably  disastroiis  eUuli  of  opposing  senti- 
ments and  interests  wfaidi  enter  into  the  very  fiber  of  the  respeetiTe 
nations.  In  agreeing  upon  a  determination  of  the  embittered  eon- 
troversy  by  popular  vote,  the  Parties  had  reeonrse  to  a  solution 
which  the  prcfient  elienmstances  not  only  do  not  render  imprac- 
ticable but  rather  the  more  imperative  as  a  means  of  amicable  dis- 
position.   The  Parties  in  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  provided  no  alter- 
iiati\e  HKxle  of  settlement  and  made  no  provision  for  Imiianon  oi 
time  or  for  forfeiture.   It  is  manifest  that  if  abuses  oi  a  i ministra- 
tion could  have  the  effect  of  terminating  su«  /i  ,tn  ajireement.  it 
would  he  necessary  to  establish  such  st  i  loiis  <  orxiitjuns  ai*  the  con- 
setiuence  of  administrative  wrongs  a>  \\ouJd  operate  to  fmstrate 
ihf"  j)urj)ose  of  the  airreement,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arbitrator, 
a  situation  of  such  erravity  has  not  been  shown. 

The  Arbitrator  holds  that  the  provisions  of  the  second  and  third 
pararrraphs  of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  are  still  in  effect; 
that  the  plebiscite  should  be  held;  and  that  the  interests  of  both 
Parties  can  be  properly  safeguarded  by  establishing  suitable  eon- 
ditions  therefor. 


[Here  follow  a  ddineatioa  of  eonditioiie  of  the  plebiscite  and  ampk  macld* 
aeiy  for  esnying  oat  the  eaine.] 
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No.  90.   Eeport  of  General  William  Lassiter  on  the 

Atxemitkd  Plebiscite 

June  14,  1926 

INTBODUGTION  AND  SOUBCE.— ^Tust  as  SecKtary  Hughes  had  been 
over  optimistic  nhout  the  first  Washington  conference  which  resulted  in  ihv 
sterile  Protocol  of  lS^l^mi<^^^ion  so  was  President  Poolidgp  ovor  sanguine  about 
the  plebiscite  as  a  rn»  tlm  l  of  settling  this  ffunous  case.  Unfortunately  he 
attempted  to  narrow  "tiie  province  of  the  Arbitrator  *  *«8  to  the  field  of  legal- 
iam  nther  than  atetemiaDBhip  and  etill  mote  imfortimatelj  hiaged  the  award 
on  a  looee  English  translation  of  a  word  in  the  treaty  in  order  to  make  it 
legal.  Begarding  historieal  aspects  the  arbitrator  satd,  *'Into  the  lefinenients 
of  this  debate  it  Is  not  neeessary  to  go  ...  and  again,  '^It  is  tinnect^ssarjr 
to  discuss  the  argumcTit'*  on  the  question  of  sovereignty.  It  is  .Mufliciojit  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Arbitrat'ir  to  tnV.o  the  express  words  of  t!io  treaty.'''"" 

Analyzing  briefly  the  opinion  on  winch  the  award  was  based  the  following 
reasoniog  is  found:  (1)  The  plebiscite  clause  would  be  held  invalid  were 
the  allegatioiis  of  Pern  proved  that  Chile  had  lefnsed  to  hold  the  plebiseito 
and  had  oflteially  Ghileaaiied  the  provineei.  (2)  That  the  record  submitted 
fails  to  show  that  Chile  ever  arbitrarily  refused  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the 
protocol.  (3)  That  since  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  territory  was  to 
"continue  uTuVr  Thilean  law  and  authority"  until  the  election  provisions 
were  made  and  since  they  were  not  made  at  all  they  had  continued  to  remain 
under  Chilean  law  and  authority  after  the  ten  years,  therefore  Chile  had  a 
legal  right  to  subsidize  industries,  to  provide  irrigation  and  homestead  laws, 
to  locate  national  military  and  judicial  uidte,  and  to  perf  onn  other  acte  which 
nalionaliied  tiie  region.  (4)  For  the  same  reason  it  was  not  illegal  to  dose 
Perovian  sehootSi  conscript  residents  into  the  army  (an  indirect  way  of  de* 
porting,  for  many  left  to  avoid  military  service.)  Neither  was  the  building 
of  a  railroad  illprral  althfiu^-b  built  with  governnif-nt  funds.  (5)  The  destruc- 
tion of  Peruvian  newspapers  was  caused  by  moiis  ot  Chileans  and  it  was  held 
that  it  was  ''not  possible  on  the  evidence  to  charge  the  action  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile."  (6)  Regarding  the  oeenpalion  by  Ohile  of  fliree  districts 
of  Tarat&  and  the  creation  of  these  with  a  part  of  Ttoia  into  a  "Depart- 
ment of  Taratft,"  the  districts  were  awarded  to  Pern,  bat  their  oocnpation  by 
Chile  held  not  to  be  o£Fence  enough  to  violate  the  treaty.  (7)  That  mnce  the 
language  of  the  treaty  said  the  plebiscite  would  be  held  after  ten  j'ears  it 
could  well  be  held  any  time  after  tcii  yrnr^.  (S)  And  finally,  "The  Arbitrator 
holds  that  the  provisions  of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Article  3  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ancou  are  still  in  effect;  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  held; 
and  that  the  interesta  of  both  Parties  can  be  properly  safeguarded  by  estab- 
lishing snitoble  conditions  therefor." 

The  strangest  part  of  the  award  is  the  literal  linguistic  rendition  of  the 
expression  in  the  treaty,  expirado  este  plazo.  By  this  a  legalistic  sanction 
was  giiren  to  the  holding  of  an  election  forty  years  latex^-an  election  doeigued 

Opinion  and  Award,  p.  t, 
99  Md^  10. 
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to  take  plaee  ten  ymn  afler  fhe  Tieity  of  Asc^l  word  mpim^  ii  a 
posi  participle  nnd  of  eoune  oonld  be  traadtttod  looMly  aefeial  w»jb  each  oi^ 

"this  period  expired,"  "this  period  being  ended,"  "thifl  period  luma^  e«- 
pirod,"  or  "after  the  expiration  of  this  period,"  in  the  sense  of  immediatelj 
or  soon  nftor.  If  th<^  Kngllsh  word  "aft»^r''  in  its  iudeftnitf»  ftense  ha  '  h,-^n 
inteadrd  the  Spani^ii  dtspu^,'i  w(»uld  have  been  eniplojed.  A  more  sp>eciric  ex- 
pression than  cxpirado  cste  plaeo  would  have  been  al  fin  dc  los  dies  anot,  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  /cars,  or  ol  Umimne  «t(e  pUiso,  this  period  being  com- 
pleted. In  the  niQgotiatioiia  before  the  treaty  naa  finally  diawn  np  all  of 
theee  eicpieniona  were  need  aa  well  aa  expieanona  aboot  a  period  of  IIto  jeaia 
and  fifteen  years  and  ooeupation  until  an  indemnity  were  paid^  ao  tiiat  inter- 
preted cither  in  the  spirit  of  the  nmkors  of  the  treaty  or  in  an  understanding 
of  the  Spanish  language  there  could  have  been  no  indpfinitcness  intended  in 
the  ten  year  period;  the  election  was  intended  for  1894,  the  ten  year  period 
"being  expired. 

On  April  2  the  Penirian  Defenae  Ooomdaaion  preeented  a  namorial  to  PMh 
dent  OooUdge  atating  that  before  emiaanting  to  partldpate  in  Che  plebiaeifee 
Peru  wiahed  to  ezpreoa  the  opinion  that  the  '*  Honorable  Arintiator  baa  been 

led  into  a  substantial  error, '  *  regarding  the  translation  of  expirado  eate  plaso, 
Tho  memorial  reiterated  the  Peruvian  belief  in  the  automatic  nullifif^ation  nf 
the  plebiscite  clause  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years.  It  also  stated  that  alrtudy 
Chile  had  renewed  the  persecution  of  Peruvian  inhabitants  in  T&cna-Arica 
to  force  as  many  as  possible  out  of  the  region  in  anticipation  of  the  plebiadte. 
Porn  therefore  requested  the  polidng  of  the  plebiscite  axea  by  llio  Vnited 
States  aa  the  only  safe  meaaa  of  holding  a  fitar  eleetion.M  The  Prevdeal 
answered  that  while  his  award  was  final  and  without  appeal  he  would  explain 
the  points  in  question.  He  eaid  tlie  word  after  in  English  had  been  used  in 
one  of  the  Peruvian  documf  nt-,  and  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  translation  but 
rather  of  construction.  He  Btated  that  to  police  Tacua-AricA  would  Vie  **  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  Arbitrator  under  the  Terms  of  Bub* 
mission  and  the  findings  of  the  Award,  The  President^  howem,  elated 
that  the  powers  of  the  Plebiscitary  Conunission  which  hia  award  eieated  *'are 
ample  to  guarantee  to  every  qualified  voter  full  assurance  of  pcnonal  pro- 
tection as  well  as  the  assuranee  that  his  vote  may  be  freely  cast  and  wiU  be 
fairly  counted. '  'ea 

Elaborate  prepamtiona  were  made  in  both  Peru  and  Chile  for  the  h uMing 
of  the  plebiscite.  Both  the  election  provisions  of  the  award  and  the  members 
of  the  commissions  were  of  the  highest  order.  General  Jdtoi  J.  Pershing  was 
named  by  Preddent  Oodlidge  aa  chairman  of  the  Plebiseitaiy  Connisrion  hav^ 
ing  geoeial  charge  of  the  election.  Chile  named  AgostSh  Edwards  and  Pen 
y^wwal  Freyre-Saatander  as  their  respective  membns.  Ooloael  J.  J.  Morrow 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Special  Boundary  Oommisston  and  staiEs  of  cX' 

•0  See  eupra,  Docs.  76,  78,  79  and  82. 

nfhe  MmofUa  of  Peru,  pp.  7,  8,  9.    (Peruvian  Defense  Gonrndssion)^ 
Washington,  1925. 

62  MmnorM  of  Pem  mnA  Tke  mtd  OhMrvoKoas  of  the  JrhUrtUr, 

p.  16. 
9»  Ibid,,  pp.  16,  17. 
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pevts  were  dengnated  to  pieptae  for  the  election  and  the  delineatioii  of  the 
boundaries.   La  Von  del  8ur,  a  continuation  of  obo  of  the  papeis  deetrojed 

by  Chilean  mobs  in  1911,  and  local  Chilean  pnpers  soon  started  a  newspaper 
war  ■which  revived  past  animosities  and  created  new  ones.  Members  of  the 
American  staff  were  scarcely  ashore  at  Arica  before  thej  saw  the  impossibility 
of  holding  a  fair  election  without  neutral  police. 

The  PUbiseite  Oommifltion  hegta  its  eeaiions  on  Angnst  4.  A  committee 
of  aiz  drafted  a  plelnadte  law  under  the  proTiaione  of  the  award.  The  Pern* 
vian  committeemen  were  Alberto  Solomon  and  Anselmo  M.  Barretco  and  the 
Chilean  members  Manuel  Antonio  Mairia  and  Galvarino  Gallardo-Nieto j  the 
North  American  n.rmbers  were  William  C  Dennis  and  Colonel  E.  A.  Kreper. 
The  law  wns  ;i  rmiarkable  document  containing  133  articles  and  requiring 
until  January  27  of  the  following  year  to  draft."^  In  the  meantime  friction 
between  the  mal  natioDals  wae  extreme.  AH  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
msasion  to  safeguard  PemTiaa  interests  were  called  partiality  hy  the  Chilean 
residents  of  Tsena-Ariea  and  General  Pershing  wss  obliged  to  issue  a  state- 
ment before  the  Commission  in  his  OWA  def^ue.Bs  The  same  day  that  the 
law  was  adopted  Qcneral  Pershing  resippied  from  the  Commission  and  General 
William  JLasaiter,  Qovenior  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  was  named  to  succeed 
bim. 

Registration  of  voters  was  to  have  been  begun  on  March  1  but  was  post- 
poned to  the  15th  and  again  to  the  87th.  By  this  time  the  conviction  had 
readied  Washington  that  a  fair  plebiscite  was  improbable  and  a  useless  ex- 
pense. From  August  1925  to  April  1926  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  had 
amounted  to  $702,000,  to  be  borne  equally  by  Peru  and  Chile.  On  February 
16  th«^  Stfite  Dopfirtnient  through  the  ambassador  at  Santiago  presented  a 
memorandum  inquiring  if  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  wciuld  be  ac- 
cepted for  adjustment  by  direct  negotiations.  By  the  25th  it  was  accepted 
by  both  countries  and  negotiations  were  renewed  at  Washington.  Chile  was 
wprascnted  by  Miguel  Cmchaga'Tomal  and  Peru  by  Herman  Velarde,  am- 
bassadors respeetiTOly  of  Chile  and  Peru.  It  was  bow  decided  to  treat  the 
ease  not  as  a  deferred  plebiscite  but  as  the  "Greater  Tacna-Arica^'  question. 
The  negotiations  considered  the  requirements  of  Bolivia  for  a  port^  and  the 
possibility  of  dividing  or  nf^-utralizing  Tufin  Ar!<'a. 

In  the  meantime  the  tenseness  in  the  pleljiHcite  area  had  resulted  in  \'iolence 
which  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  was  powerless  tu  prevent  and  on  June  9 
Qemirsi  Lssdter  introduced  a  nsolution  stating  that  the  plebiscite  was  im- 
possible. On  the  14th  following  he  adjourned  the  PlebiacitaTy  Conmussion 
and  issued  a  long  statement  showing  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  violenee 
in  the  province^  alleging  that  the  local  Chilean  authorities  abetted  hired 
ruffians  who  persecuted  Penivians,  and  asserting  that  he  could  not  proceed 
with  an  election  under  existing  conditions.  In  the  short  tinu;  tlmt  the  polls 
had  been  open  only  about  6,000  (  iiikstns  had  registered  and  ail  Peruvians  liad 
refrained  from  participating,  alleging  peroecution  and  intimidation.  Thus 
the  ilfth  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ttena-Arica  question  failed. 

94  United  States  Dailtf,  March  17,  1926.  (Begistration  and  election  ralesy 
full  text). 

••Collings,  Hariy  T.  Friction  Delays  Tacna- Arica  Plebiscite,''  Cwrrmt 
Bittofjf,  Jannaiy,  1926. 
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If  the  plebiadta  award  wtm  a  acpi— iiy  itep  toward  tiie  linal  adhilioa  of  tke 

cTi.^-^  it  xra?  not  a  complete  faDoia,    At  leait  a  l0galiatie  fonnalitv  was  t0mr 

plied  with.  If  timt  «t*'p  roTifndcrpd  TinTiPcesyaTv  then  the  pleV)iscite  aTraH 
wa."  n  mistake.  If  it  results  in  tho  forming  by  the  United  Btatess  of  a  positive 
Pan  Amerioan  poliev  iii5tta-l  of  the  negativi£in  of  the  old  Monroe  Doctrine 
it  will  be  a  valuable  experience. 

The  following  doeiUMiit  is  m  diaappoiatiag  to  the  expectatums  of  thit  award, 
and  pietores  meh  a  state  of  dioorder  in  the  pletNoeite  area  that  were  it  aot 
for  the  high  ^rpe  of  the  witoeei  it  would  sot  be  believed  bj  tiiooe  naaeqiiiBiated 
with  the  past  history  of  the  case.  However,  this  dom  not  mean  that  the  res- 
d*>ntj«  rf  Tacna-Arica  are  all  di?or<Tpr1y.  Similar  seenes  were  etiarted  in  Kansas 
i>\fT  ."^fjuatter  Sovereignty  and  elections  are  not  always  peaceful  in  Ilerna, 
Illinois.  Tacna-Arica  has  merely  demonstrated  again  the  failure  uf  a  plebis- 
eite  ae  a  method  of  deciding  qneetione  of  large  national  inteieeL  Teist  ei»- 
denwd  from  The  United  8Me$  Dmtf,  June  19,  19S6w 

[General  l^assiter's  report  cited  instances  of  violence  and  terrorism  under 
the  foDowing  hfade:  Teena  riot  of  Jsnoary  6,  1926;  Taena  riot  of  Man^  5, 
1926;  Putre  riots  (described  in  a  400  paf;e  report  on  May  1  by  an  inv-stij^^ati  r 
of  the  commission);  Outrages  in  Arica  on  May  14,  1926;  Outrages  in  Tacna 
ia  BCay  and  June  (several  dates) ;  Referring  to  the  inve>ti|;Htion  of  the  at* 
tacks  of  May  and  Jnne  the  report  aajs:] 


An  analysis  of  tlio  evidence  compels  tJie  conclusion  that  this 
series  of  attacks  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  Peruvians  La-* 
Ijccn  (ir!xaniz(Ml  and  executed  by  the  .so-called  cowboys,  who.  accord- 
inir  to  the  testimony  of  I-  iloiiicno  (  Vrda,  president  of  the  Sociedad 
de  Taena  y  Arica  of  which  they  fonn  a  part,  are  maintained  and 
financed  by  the  Philean  iroveiTiment.  The  e\idence  clearly  shoe's 
that  tho  tzani^s  of  ruffians  perpetnt iii-^  ihcse  nttacks  have  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  without  the  siighlest  iuteri'erence  on  the  part 
of  the  police. 

The  testimony  of  over  50  Peruvian  witnesses  was  taken  by  the 
examiner  in  connection  with  the  above  outrages.  When  the  ex- 
amination of  Chilean  witnesses  was  commenced,  the  Intendente  of 
the  Province  refused  to  permit  police  officers,  who  bad  been  rega- 
larly  subpoenaed  by  the  judge  of  the  special  court  created  by 
Chilean  decree  law  number  451,  to  appear  before  the  examiner  to 
testify.  In  order  to  give  the  Chilean  authorities  and  the  aecused 
Chilean  assailants  a  further  opportunity  to  testify  concerning  these 
incidents  a  second  request  was  made  in  proper  form  upon  the  judge 
of  the  special  court  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  certain  wit- 
nesses who  had  previously  been  subpoenaed,  but  who  had  lailed 
to  respond  to  the  subpoena  and  also  for  the  attendance  of  additional 
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Chilean  witnesses  but  the  authorities  again  interfered  with  the  ex- 
ecution ol  the  process  of  the  judge  of  the  Chilean  special  court. 
In  consequence  the  evidence  on  the  Chilean  side  is  limited  to  such 
testimony  as  was  given  by  the  chief  of  police  and  the  president  of 
the  Sociedad  de  Tacna  y  Arica  before  the  attendance  of  Chilean 
witnesses  was  interfered  with  by  the  Chilean  administrative  author- 
ities. 

•  •••••••• 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  record  discloses  not  only  a  series  of  un- 
provoked attacks  upon  persons  and  property  but,  what  is  more 
serious,  a  resulting  state  of  terrorism  and  intimidation  maintained 
through  an  organization  financed  by  the  Chilean  government. 

8.  The  recent  series  of  outraj^es  against  Peruvians  in  Tacna 
having  been  brought  by  tlic  President  of  the  Commission  to  the 
attention  of  His  Excellency,  the  Chilean  member,  the  latter  has 
apparently  seriously  entertained  and  has  transmitted  in  reply  ex- 
pressed oi'iiiious  of  Chilean  officials  including  the  Intendente  of 
Tacna  to  the  substantial  effect  that  the  outrages  in  question  were 
deliberately  manufactured,  or  instii^ated,  or  committed,  by  Peru- 
vians for  tlie  purj)ose  of  supportinj;  the  Peruvian  contention  that 
a  fair  plebiscite  is  impracticable  in  the  plebiscitary'  territory  under 
present  conditions.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  mere  advancement  of  such  a  defense  by  the  Chilean  official 
is  an  admission  of  the  weakness  o£  the  Chilean  case.  To  claim  that 
Peruvians  are  destroying  Peruvian  property,  assaulting  and  beat- 
ing Peruvian  electors  and  sympathizers,  and  even  committing  mur- 
der such  as  appears  to  have  caused  the  recent  death  in  Tacna  of 
the  Peruvian  Espinoza  Cuellar,  and  that  all  of  this  is  being  done 
for  purposes  of  Peruvian  propaganda  is  to  teat  the  credulity  of 
the  most  credulous- 


12.  Summing  up,  the  outrages  outlined  above  are  merely  illus- 
trative of  conditions  that  have  marked  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  covered  by  them  and  that  have  existed  in  varying  form  but 
with  similar  purposes  and  results  throughout  the  plebiscitary 
territory. 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  American 

delegation  develops  the  fact  that  without  i^o'mg  farther  back  than 

JaiuLiry  of  the  present  year  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  files  many 
hundreds  of  reports  and  complaints  of  outrages  agaiiKsL  Peruvians 
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open  and  varied  in  cliaracter  and  widespread  in  point  of  time  and 
place.  It  has  been  impo^ibie  vdth  the  personnel  available  fully 
to  investigate  all  oi  those  cases,  but  the  number  and  variety  of  re- 
ports based  upon  the  personal  observatioii  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  President  of  the  Commission  and  the  evidence  addneed 
in  the  eases  that  have  been  sabjeeted  to  detailed  inTeetigatioii  eaa 
leave  no  donbt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  examiner  into  the 
luta  that  there  have  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  pleMsettary 
territory  conditions  utterly  incompatible  with  the  exerejee  hy  Peni- 
vians  of  those  Icf^timate  plebiscitary  activities  essential  to  a  free 
and  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  qualified  electorate  under  the 
Award. 

The  inescapable  conclusions  must  be  arrived  at  that  the  Peruvian 
electorate  has  been  physically  rorlnccd  bolow  i*s  proper  figure  by 
mieh  measures  a.s  forcible  deiK>riations,  departures  inducted  bv 
violence  or  threats,  unexplained  disappearances,  discriminatory 
military  conscription,  and  even  assassination ;  that  Peruvians  wlio 
have  been  driven  or  frightened  oat  of  the  plebiscitary  territory 
have  not  been  given  by  the  Chilean  authorities  doe  opportmutiea 
or  facilities  to  retain  to  register  and  vote.  Tlmt  there  has  been  a 
systematic  vridespread  and  effective  terroiisatian  of  F^raviana 
tnooght  aboat  through  ^dence  of  persoDS  and  property,  thnrai^ 
threats,  oppressicn,  and  persecution;  that  Feruvians  have  been 
coerced  into  promising  to  vote  for  Chile,  into  promising  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  plebiscite,  into  registeniii{  iradulently  on  data  sup- 
plied from  Chilean  sources,  and  have  been  subjected  to  other  gen- 
eral and  varied  forms  of  interference  with  their  electoral  riehts; 
that  Peruvians  have  been  denied  the  due  nnd  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  plebiscitary  territory;  that  Peruvians 
have  been  subject  generally  to  unlawful  restrictions,  molestatioB^ 
discriminations  and  other  forms  of  interference  mth  their  plebis- 
eitary  rights;  that  Peruvian  officials  or  plebiscitary  persoimel  had 
been  impeded  and  even  subjected  to  assaults  in  Uie  eflfort  to  dis- 
charge necessaiy  or  appropriate  plebiscitaiy  duties ;  that  there  have 
been  general  and  detiberate  misrspresentatioii  and  suppression  ef 
the  real  facts  hy  the  local  Chilean  authotrities  snd  by  tlie  loesi 
Chilean  press ;  that  tiie  eondltions  above  ootlined  have  been  brought 
about  not  only  with  the  knowledge  and  implied  approval  of  the 
Chilean  authorities  but  in  many  cases  with  their  connivance  m 
evidenced  by  failure  to  restrain  the  criminal  activities  of  certain 
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so-called  patriotie  or  political  organizations  whose  operations  liSYe 
been  aeeompaiued  by  unmistakable  evidenoe  of  offieial  sapport  and 
appravaL 


.  . .  Moreover  the  great  prindple  of  arbitration  is  involved.  The 
hopes  of  mankind  are  fastened  upon  arbitration  as  the  means,  per- 
haps the  only  means,  now  available  for  settling  the  disputes  between 
nations  and  preventing  the  desolation  of  war.  But  even  these  con- 
siderations could  not  justify  me  in  rlosirig  my  eyes  to  the  truth  or 
in  dcliiicralely  sanctioning  a  proceedmg  which  I  am  convinced  by 
the  force  of  indisputable  evidence  would  have  been  not  only  in  con- 
flict with  the  Award  of  the  Arbitrator  but  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ments for  the  plebiscite  and  violative  of  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
nations  eoneemed.  Arbitration  ivas  never  intended  as  a  eloak  for 
such  a  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  great  effort  let  ns  hope  that 

some  means  may  yet  be  f oond  for  settling  in  a  peaoefol  and  Jnst 

way  the  eontroverqr  over  Taena  and  Ariea  which  has  for  so  many 

years  troaMed  the  relations  between  Chile  and  Peru. 

•  •••••••• 
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evacnat^d  by  Chilptin  anuT.  225 

Caha  Dociriue,  28 

Camarooes  river,  south  of  Tacna  and 
Arica.  |2^  144^  222.  224;  disputed 
course  of,  24j  regioa  south  of,  147:  ter- 
ritorx  near.  2M 

Caracoles,  silver  mines  at,  52^  gii  aelsed 
hy  Chile,  70,  14 

"Carbiut>ra&."  siociety  of,  64 

Carrero,  BoliTian  chancellor,  lAl 

Carrillo,  Jaan  C,  delerate  to  Lackawanna 
Conferenee.  151,  152 

Catut  f«*iUrit,  defined,  56;  application  to 
Brmxil,  61_i  PeniTian  decree  of,  79^  80; 
d«»terTninstion  of,  81 

Charcaii,  Aiidieiici»  of.  SO.  S£ 

Chilcaya.  mines  at.  12 

Chllf&n  finanrinl  circular,  154-156 

Chilean  war  circular,  83 

ChiieanixaiioQ  of  Taena-Ariea,  expect^'d. 
211^  221:  did  not  materiaUae,  234:  so- 
cieti#s  for,  2^*t ;  opinion  of  arbitrator  on. 
245.  247 :  effect  On  plebUcite,  249- 

ChliiitK>t<»,  railroad  at.  IM. 
Chiucha  lataods,  Spanish  fleet  occupies,  46^ 
M 

Chorillas.  conferenee  of,  216-219 
Christiancy,  L  P.,  U.  S-  Minister  at  Lima, 
IIS:  EvarU*  Instructions  to,  137.  139. 
15L  158:  foes  to  Santiago,  140.  141. 
IM.  164,  165;  attends  Confei^nce  of 
La<ekawaaBa.  151 :  reports  Conference 
of  Lackawanna,  152 ;  receives  protest 
from  Lima  library,  l^;  gathers  informs- 
titm  in  Lima.  169 :  to  be  rf'Ttered  by 
Huribut,  170:  considers  recognition  of 
Calderon.  178.  177:  diplomatic  practice* 
of.  IflS 

Claro.  Lorenso,  Chilean  inancier. 

Cobija,  port  of.  38,  36  36:  seal  of  local 

Bolivian  covemmeat.  43j  retreat  to,  66: 

occupied  by  Chile.  70,  £0 


Cochet,  Alejandro,  discovered  vmlae  of  et- 

trates,  174 ;  cUinui  of.  188 
Coekrane,  Chilean  warship,  61.  93.  113 
Colombia,  peace  mission  from.  104.  117 
Coitkiiug- Blaine  controveny,  204 
Consular  corps,  protest  of,  105,  106;  con- 

snls  of  Argentina,    106  108 :  Ecuad«r. 

106-108.  England.  106  lOd.  139:  France. 

106-108.  189:  Genuany  106-108;  Italy, 

106-108.  139:  ministers  of  Enirland.  9S. 

94.  104:  Prance,  93^  9i_:  Germany, 

94:  Italy,  93*  ^ 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  arbitrator  in  Taena-Arica 

dispute,  U.  20.   24^  25,  26,  228.  24L 

St«  Opinion  and  Award,  and  arbttratioa 
Copiapo,  Chilean-BoUvian  boundary  tmubr 

Itshed  at.  26.  80,  84.  86.  38,  II 
Cordoba.  Jorfje,  Bolivian  leader.  41 
Corral,    C-a&itniro,    Linds«>'Corral  AgTM- 

ment,  58-57:  exiled  by  Dasa,  SO 
La  Cotera,  Manuel,  loyal  to  civiUst  party, 

Covarrnbias.  Alraro,  Chilean  plenipoten- 
tiary, Afi 

Credit  Indnstriel.  financial  plan  of,  13^ 
127.  157  159.  169;  li&t  of  inter^^sted 
parties  in,  160-162;  Horlbut  thought  lo 
support.  188 

Crvehaira.   Tomal.   Miguel.  Chllcnn 
bassador  at  \Va!<hington,  2£il 

D 

Data,  HUaron,  preaident  of  Bolivia,  65: 
sent  envoy  to  Lima.  79;  la  boDiferent, 

SO :  Chilean  proposals  to,  81^  102 :  goei 
to  Tacna,  113,  118:  government  over- 
thrown, iia 
Dasa,  war  manifesto,  66.  fi2 
t>o  Ac  ha.  Jose  Maria,  message  of.  41 
Declaration  of  P&riA  of  1856.  Bolivia  not 

aignatory  of,  fid 
Declaration  of  war,  CliHean,  against  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  77^  lA.    Sft  War  Circular 
Defenaive  commission,   Peruvian  memorial 

of  to  President  Coolidge,  24B 
Defensive  triple  alliance,  proposal  of.  fi<3. 

Sf«  Argentina  aud  Secret  Treaty  of  187S 
Dennis,  Win.  C.  member  of  plebiscite  com- 
mittee, 2M 
Diego,  Portales.  Chilean  mlnigter,  ASk 
Doion^s  or  San  Francisco.  Battle  of,  117^ 

Douglaa,  Alfred,  V.  8,.  special  ambassador, 

U 

Dreyfus  Freres  k  Co.,  guano  •xpofters, 

119:  claims  of.  122 :  Pl^rula  favor*. 
126,  127.  129 :  Rubacribea  to  cre^iit  la- 
duslriel  pUn,  160.  161  :  Grevy  attorney 
for,  169:  origin  of  wealth  of.  174 :  sup- 
posed bid  by,  211:  claims.  825.  22^ 
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B 

Ecuador,  not  a  participant  at  Centennial, 
17;  Joins  "American  Union,"  All  pro- 
posed alliance  with,  57.;  exchange  prov< 
ince  of,  98;  att«mpU  mediation,  IM 

EdwardR,  Agustln.  member  of  Plebiscitary 
Couiniission,  25^  24A 

England.  See  Consular  corpa  and  British 
capital 

Errsiuriz,  Federico,  Chilean  president.  51^ 

Esnteralda,  Chilpan  warship,  44^  109 
European  capital,  inveisted  in  guano  and 
nitrates,  27,  64,  127  137.  157  163,  19L 
210.  222.  223.  228:  influence  of  bond- 
holders, 28,  122  136.  128  136.  154  163. 
174.  209  227:  See  Consular  corps  and 
European  intervention.  Credit  Indus* 
triel,  Cabrera,  Dreyfus,  Baring  Bros., 
guano,  elf. 

European  intervention,  British  minister 
tenders  offices,  104:  rumors  of.  104.  136. 
137.  181;  in  Chile,  1866,  110.  118  :  Lord 
Salisbury  to  EvarU,  115.  116;  Blaine 
wishes  to  i-rtvent.  173^  184,  191^  193: 
would  be  effective,  205.  See  also 

Blaine,  European  capital  and  guano. 

European  mediation,  ministers  interview 
Pierola.  139.  140:  offered  Chile,  170: 
offered  Calderon,  185:  cut  off  from,  189; 
Partridge  invites,  211.  See  aUo  Euro- 
pean intervention 

Evarts,  William,  policy  of,  26,  83,  104, 
126.  136141.  1  ■'•>(5- 1  rA) ;  dispatches  to, 
152,  i:)3.  163  166;  agents  of  Credit  In- 
dustrie! interview,  ItiO  ltia.  See  U.  8. 
intervention 

Kxpirodo  etU  plato,  Coolidge  interpretation 
of,  24^  203,  243,  247,  iAi 

F 

Flerro,  Alejandro,    Chilean  minister.  78, 

92;  memorial  of,  QfiiM.    See  Chilean 

War  Circular 
Fifty  per  cent,  provision  in  Treaty  of  An- 

con,  220,  222^^2^ 
Fisher,  Horace,  bearer  of  dispatches,  104. 

114,  ill 

Five-year  period,  plebiscite  provision,  208, 
See  also  Logan 

Flint,  Charles  R.,  munitions  broker,  122 

France,  17,  See  Consular  corps  on<f 

European  mediation 

Freire,  Zenon,  Chilean  intendente,  78 

Frelinghnyaen,  Frederick  T.,  Secretary  of 
State,  26l  change  of  policy  by,  196-205; 
aloof  from  treaty  discussions,  216 ;  pol- 
icy of,  217.  225,  221 

Freyre-Santander,  Manuel,  Peruvian  Plebis- 
cite Commissionpr,  25,  2AS. 

Frias,  Tom&s,  Bolivian  (mvoy,  44,  1^ 


G 

Qallardo-Nipto,   Galvarlno.  Chilean  plebii- 

cite  coimuilteemaQ,  2A& 
Gamarra,  Agustin,  president  of  Peru,  11 
Garcia  y  Garcia.  Aurelio,  delegate  to  Con- 
ference of  Lackawanna.  142.  149-151. 
154 

Garfield,  James  A.,  death  of,  22,  196:  ad- 
ministration of,  170;  appoinu  Uurlbut 
minister,  178;  approves  Blaine  a  policy, 
2114 

Qeldmeister  Estate,  The,  23 
German  ariUlery,  in  War  of  the  Pacific, 
Ul 

Gentian  Empire,  annexation  policy,  140 
Germany.    See  Cuntiular  corpa  and  Euro- 
pean intervention 
Gibba  ft  Co.,  nitrate  exporters,  51,  See 

British  capital 
Giiliss.  J.  M.,  Map  and  statement  of,  42, 

43 ;  furnishes  ship  for  Christlancy,  140 
Gladstone,  William  E.,  proposal  of,  141. 

See  alto  European  intervention 
Grau,  Miguel,  widow  of,   22^  cruise  of, 

104:  killed  in  Battle  of  Anpamoa.  Ill 
Orevy,  Jules,   president  of  France.  169: 

suggests  U.  8.  intervention,  190,  191; 

former  counsel  of  Dreyfus,  228 
Godoi,  Joaquin,  Chilean  miiuster  at  Lima, 

68,  69,  77^  87^  88,  100,  169^  177^  179. 

1^0.  217 

Goyeueche,  Marciano,  Peruvian  financial 
agent  in  Paris,  122.  126,  160 

Guano,  pishu  huanu,  26;  message  of 
Bulnes.  40;  guano  industry.  41-50,  64, 
128  136.  138.  162.  168.  168  170.  178. 
192;  discovered  in  Mejillones,  72_i 
coast,  as ;  plan  of  Credit  Indnstriel,  123- 
127.  157-161:  Landrean  claims,  174: 
sale  of,  27,  206,  210,  218.  219.  222^  228; 
none  in  Taena-Arica,  214.  284;  Tglesias 
not  interested  In,  217;  mortgagea  on, 
220.  See  Treaty  of  Ancon,  European 
capital,  and  Credit  Industriel. 

Guitcnu,  Charles,  his  bullet  fatal  to  Pern, 
204.205 

Gutierrez,  A.,  Bolivian  minister,  234 
H 

Hague,  The,  juridical  settlement  by,  19 
Hardinc,  Warren  G.,  text  of  invitation  of, 

234-237 

Hayes,  R.  B.,  Fisher  Interviews,  104: 
Fisher's  opinion  of,  114 

Hicks,  George,  manager  of  nitrat*  com- 
pany, 05 

Huc»ear,  Peruvian  warship,  79^  104.  IIT, 

m 

Hughes,  Charles  E.,  efforts  of,  20j  formitla 
of,  236238;  over-optimistic,  247 
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Humboldt,  Alexander,  opinion  on  ffoano, 
HA 

Hnneens.  George.  Chilean  itoHcitor,  188. 
184:  denies  Kilpatrick  sUtonient. 

Hurlbnt,  Stephan  A.,  minister  to  Pern, 
170:  instructions  to,  173  176 ;  report 
of.  177-181.  Ifi8  190;  opposes  annexa- 
tion, 184  187:  "shirt-sleeve"  diplomacy 
of,  191.  200:  letter  fo  Trescot,  198; 
Blaine's  support  of,  193.  205 

I 

Ibanex,  Adolfo,  Chilean  chancellor,  QI 
Iglesias,  Manuel,  favors  peace  with  Chile, 

210.  212,  217.  218:  not  recognised  hj 
the  U.S.,  216:  negotiates  peace,  221 ; 
occupies  Lima,  225:  U.  iL  m«y  recog- 
nise, 221 

Indemnity,  Credit  Industrie!  proposes  to 
jjfty,  162;  Tacna  Arica  as,  164.  165: 
annexation  of  territory  for,   168.  171. 

172.  175.  176.  180.  187.  194,  205.  208, 
219:  private  claims  to  be  arbitrated, 
224.  226.  for  Tacna  Arica,  231,  Ses 
Annexation 

Iquique,  seaport  in  Tarapaca,  12_;  fleet 
goes  to,  77j  Chile  to  retain  if  captured, 
83:  shelling  of,  92  94,  105-108;  should 
cede  to  Bolivia.  98;  Battle  of,  104;  Bat- 
tle of  Dolores  near,  117;  creditors  ask 
annexation  of,  184.  army  transported 
from,  138:  sacrifice  of,  21£ 

Irigoyen,  Manuel,  Peruvian  minister  to 
Argentina,  59,  80,  101;  minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  111 

It«ly.    See  Consular  corps 

Izquierdo,  Luis,  Chilean  envoy  to  U.  S., 

oo  a 

1 

Jamison,  IL  R.       guano  contractor,  169. 

174.  m 
Jimenes,  Solar  exckanges,  22B. 
Jnano,  tee  guano 

K 

Kilpatrick.  Judson,  minister  to  Chile,  169, 
188-190:  Blaine's  instmctions  to,  169- 

173.  180;  statement  of  terras  by,  181- 
165;  illness,  190;  Blaine  approves  con- 
duct of,  IM;  veracity  of  questioned, 
198.  205;  death  of,  20fi 

Konig,  Abraham,  statement  on  annezatlM, 
231.  2SZ 

Kreger,  E.  A.,  member  of  plebiscitary  com- 
mittee, 21fi 

L 

Lackawanna,  U.  S.  8..  in  Bay  of  Arlca, 
141:  Conference  of.  142,  143^  146,  147- 
150;  reports  on  Conference  on,  151-1S8, 


168:  failnra  of  Conference  on,  170.  220. 
See  aUo  annexation,  peace,  and  U.  S. 

Intervention 
La  Cotera.  Manuel,  Peruvian  Minister  of 
War 

Landreaa,  Tbeoflle  and  John.  Claims  of. 

m 

Lansing,  Robert,  Counsel  for  Chile.  20,  21 

La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia.  52.  61.  65.  70. 
95^  90.  99*  137,  141,  200,  2A3 

Lassiter,  Qea.  Wm.,  named  chairman 
Plebiacitar)-  Commission,  249:  report  of 
violence  by,  250  252;  opinion  of.  25a 

LavaUe,  Antonio,  Peruvian  envoy  to  Chi>. 
68.  69,  77i  86  89.  91,  92.  98,  99_L  Min- 
ister for  Iglesias,  216.  218.  22A 

La  Fos  del  Sur,  Peruvian  newspaper, 
25,  249 

League  of  Nations,  Pern  remained  oat  of. 
23 ;  Bolivia  appealed  to. 

Legttia,  AgQsto,  President  of  Pern,  17-20 

Library,  of  Lima  looted,  IM 

LiUo,  Eusabio,  Chilean  Minister  to  Bolivia, 
138;  delegate  to  Conf.  of  Litekateunna, 
142.  150.  151.  153 

Lima,  CapiUl  of  Peru.  16,  19,  20.  22.  69. 
77,  79,  87  89.  93,  98,  99,  104,  US,  120. 
126,  137:  Captured  157,  159;  war  con- 
tribution levied  on,  158,  167,  168:  evac- 
uated by  Chile,  Z2±.  Miscellsneoos 
events  at,  189.  140.  141.  160.  162.  165, 
166.  170.  174.  191.  192,  210.  214.  215. 
225 

Linares,  JoM,  M.  President  of  Bolivia, 
44 

Lin dsey -Corral  Agreement,  53,  51 

Loa,  river  between  Pern  and  Bolivia,  34, 
35,48.81,  100,  138,  153,  222,  225 

Lobos  Islands,  guano  deposits  of,  210; 
1000000  tons  of  guano  contracted,  21^ 
219,  220.  See  also  guano,  fifty  percent, 
and  Treaty  of  Aneon 

Logan,  Dr.  0.  A.,  Minister  to  Chile,  206; 
peaee  elforU  of.  206-216 

Lynch,  Patrick,  in  Chilean  navy,  134: 
military  governor  of  Iquique,  134; 
makes  gnano  contracts,  169,  192;  admir- 
al and  military  governor  of  Lima,  17" : 
alarmed  at  Hnrlbut  mis&ion,  184  idb, 
188:  auppresaas  Calderon  govemmenti 
191.  192:  backs  Iglesias,  211 


Msckenna,  Chilean  family  nam«,  &1 
Magdalena,  Calderon  government  at,  168, 
210 

Man  gin,  General  Chaa..  visit  of,  11 
Manifesto.  Pemvisn  counter,  94-101 
Maps   of  territory   involved,  frontispiece, 

81.  82,  40.  42 
Markbralt.  L.,  Baport  of. 
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Martin«i.  M.,  Chilean  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington, 179;  criticises  Trescot,  211 

Mathieu,  Bartoleme,  Chilean  plenipot«n> 
tiary.  236.  237;  cabl«8  Hnghes'  fonnula, 

2A& 

Hatt«,    AgQsto,    Chilean    Miniator,  122; 

atatemant  on  gnano  of,  133,  134 
Matte  Misaion.  to  BraiU.  12 
Mediation,    of   United   States,   urged  by 
Evarte,  139.  140:  intervention  or.  156- 
158,   164  166:   wanted  by  Credit  In- 
dnstrieJ,  lfl2 ;  want(>d  by  Pern,  168;  by 
Blaine,  172-176.  184,  189,  192-196.  203, 
204:     under    Frelinghuywn,  211-213, 
217     8*e  Arbitration  and  Intervention 
Medina,  Eulogio  D.,  Bolivian  minister,  Ifi 
Meiggs.  Henry,  railroad  builder,  51^  174 
Mejillones,  Bolivian  seaport,  41-46.  49-56. 
62:  taken  by  Chile.  66^  70;  guano  at, 
72.  Ifi 

Melboume,  Clark  k  Co.,  nitrate  company, 
fil 

Melgarejo,  Mariano,  president  of  Bolivia, 

47,  48,         53^  13 

Jfercurio.  El,  Valparaiso  paper,  editorials 
in,  108,  111 

Merrlani,  J.  W.,  consul  at  Iquiqne,  pro- 
test of,  105^  IM 

Mollendo,  Peruvian  port,  12j  wanted  for 
Bolivia,  81j  Shelling  of  protested,  92- 
94:  ChrisUnnry  at,  113;  blockaded.  2M 

Molina,  Abbe  Ignatius,  map  of,  ai 

Monroe  Doctrine,  inrolTed,  28;  Pettis' 
conception  of,  104:  Chilean  editorial  on, 
110112;  Partridge  ignores,  217:  nega- 
tivism of,  250 

Montero,  Lisardo,  given  command,  116. 
191.  196.  221  :  vice  president.  210.  227; 
Logan  letter  to,  215-217 

Montferrand,  Count,  agent  of  Credit  In- 
dnstriel,  158,  IM 

Moqupgna,  province  of  Peru,  138.  145,  170 

Morales.  Agustin,  president  of  Bolivia,  SB 

Morro  of  Arica,  fortress.  13 

Morrow,  Colonel  J.  J.,  chairman  Special 
Boundary  Commission.  25.  21£ 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  U.  8.  minister  in  France, 
190.  Ifll 

MnnoB  Cabrera,  J.  M.,  Bolivian  Secretary 

of  State,  46-50 
Mnnoz-Quevado  incident,  58.  ^ 

N 

Neutralization  of  Tacna-Arica,  suggested. 
Kiles  Map,  iO 

Nitrate  monopoly,  formed,  64,  90j  world 
monopoly  planned,  122 ;  opposed  by 
Pierola,  126.  See  guano  and  European 
capital 

Nitrate  works,  134 


North,  John  T.,  guano  contractor,  169, 
174.  m 

Novoa,  Jovino,  Chilean  envoy,  216:  drafts 
Treaty  of  Ancon,  218^  219.  224 

O 

O'Connor,  Colonel,  surveys  ports,  ifi 
Opinion  and  Award,  of  President  CaWin 
Coolidge.  banded  down,  LL  20;  text  of, 
242  246;  analyzed,  247-250;  Lassiter 
opinion  of,  253.  See  also  Arbitration, 
Mediation  and  U.  intervention 
Orden,  El.  IM.  l^tH 

Oaborn,  Thos..  minister  at  Santiago.  77. 
114.  133,  170;  opinion  on  war,  83j  at 
Conference  of  Lackauanna,  139-lit. 
150.  151.  in  mediation  controversy.  155. 
156.  157.  163-166;  instructions  to.  Uifl 

P 

Pact  of  Truce,  between  Chile  and  Bolivia, 
11 :  text  of,  225  227:  superseded  by 
treaty,  233 

Panama,  south  of.  12;  effect  of  canal  of, 

16  :  munitions  smuggled  over.  104.  105  ; 
isthmus  of,  110;  proposed  cable  to.  161 ; 
mail  via,  181 ;  governor  of, 
Pan  Americanism,  of  Bhiine,  190.  101 ; 
congress.  197,  285;  opposed  by  Freling- 
hnysen,  204;  positive  policy  of  needed, 
2M 

PapoBO.  bay  of,  31;  Port  of,  35;  claimed 
by  Chile.  89,  40;  northern  limite  of 
Chile.  13 

Paraguay,  part  of  viceroyalty,  30;  strug- 
gle of,  lOfl 
Pardo,  Jose,  president  of  Peru,  16 

Pardo,  Manuel,  president  of  Peru,  £fi 

Partridgp.  James,  minister  to  Peru,  206. 
strange  course  of,  216,  217 

Patagonia,  boundary  dispute,  59.  63^  64. 
94.  103.  104.  117.  11«, 

Palria,  Tai,  Valparaiso  paper,  editorial  in, 
108;  dispatches  published  in,  1 99 

Peace  terms,  discussed  by  Blaine,  176-180. 
190-196:  discussed  by  Hurlbut,  186- 
189:  U.  S.  change  of  policy  regarding, 
196-208 :  cause  of  Blaine's  failure  to 
■ecure,  204.  205 ;  Logan's  efforte  to  se- 
cure, 205-215;  "peace  club,"  215.  216: 
Novoa-Lavalle  negotiations  for.  216-219: 
by  Treaty  of  Ancon.  221-224 ;  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia.  225  227.  2a2i2ai. 
Fee  alto  Arbitration  and  Mediation 
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